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INTRODUCTION. 


THE    OBJECTS    OF    THE    CONFERENCE. 

The  report  of  the  Centenary  Conference  on  Foreign  jNIissions,  which 
met  in  Exeter  Hall  in  the  month  of  June  l;ist,  we  now  submit 
to  the  public*  The  main  objects  of  the  Conference  we  can  best 
describe  in  the  language  of  Sir  William  Hunter  in  his  article  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  of  July,  in  these  words : — 

"St.  Paul,  when  he  made  answer  before  princes  and  governors,  was 
wont  to  divide  his  defence  between  eloquent  vindication  and  well-weighed 
argument.  The  great  Missionary  Apologia  of  last  month  p  ^  v 
wisely  followed  the  same  lines.  A  series  of  crowded  public  Sir  William 
meetings  awakened  enthusiasm,  and  powerfully  urged  the 
religious  claims  of  Missionary  enterprise.  A  separate  series  of  open 
conferences  quietly  and  accurately  examined  into  the  important  problems 
of  Missionary  work.  It  is  full  time  that  to  some  of  the  questions  thus 
raised  an  honest  answer  should  be  given.  During  a  century  Protetitant 
Missionaries  have  been  continuously  at  labour,  and  year  by  year  they 
make  an  ever-increasing  demand  upon  the  zeal  and  resources  of  L  i  aistendom. 
Thoughtful  men  in  England  and  America  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  What 
is  the  practical  result  of  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  effort  ?  And,  while 
the  world  thu.s  seeks  for  a  sign,  the  Churches  also  desire  light.  What 
lesson  does  the  hard- won  expeiience  of  the  century  teach  ? — the  experience 
bought  by  the  lives  and  labours  of  thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     What  conquests  has  that  great  Missionary 

*  The  term  "  centenary  "  is  employed  with  sufficient  accuracy  in  reference 
to  a  Conference  on  work  carried  on  over  a  lengthened  period,  nearly  reached  by 
many  Societies  and  preceded  by  a  few.  It  would  have  been  wrong  if  used  in 
regard  to  the  celebration  of  an  event.  Each  Society  may  have  its  own  centenary 
celebration  with  which  our  Conference  in  no  way  interferes. 
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army  made  from  the  dark  continents  of  ignorance  and  crue  rites  1  "What 
influence  has  it  exerted  on  the  higlii  r  Kastern  races  who  have  a  religion, 
a  literature,  a  civilisation  older  than  our  own  ?  How  fur  does  the 
Missionary  method  of  the  past  accord  with  the  actual  needs  of  the 
present  ? 

"  For  the  first  time  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  of  the  world 
have  given  an  organised  and  authoritative  reply  to  these  questions.  The 
Centennial  Conference,  which  assemMed  in  Ijondon  in  June,  devoted  fifty 
meetings  to  a  searching  scrutiny  into  each  department  of  Missionary 
labour  and  to  the  public  statement  of  the  results." 

They  are  expressed  in  more  prosaic  terms  in  the  following  extract 
from  the  programme:  — 

"The  great  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  all 
evangelistic  agencies,  in  pressing  forward,  in  obedience  to  the  last  command 
of  the  risen  Saviour,  *  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations,' 
especially  in  those  vast  regions  of  the  heathen  world  in  which  the  peoi)lo 
are  still  'sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,'  without  a 
preached  Gospel,  or  the  written  *  word  of  God.' 

The  means  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  gieat  object  are, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  last  hundred  years  of  Protestant 
Missions,  in  the  light  of  God's  Word,  by  gathering  together  Christians  of 
all  Protestant  communities  engaged  in  Missionary  labours  throughout  the 
world,  to  confer  with  one  another  on  those  many  important  and  delicate 
questions  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  large  expansion  of 
Missionary  work  have  brought  into  prominence,  with  a  view  to  develop 
the  agencies  employed  for  the  spread  of  the  'Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.' 
The  ends  aimed  at  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : — 

1  st.  To  turn  to  account  the  experience  of  the  past  for  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  the  foreign  field, 

2nd.  To  utilise  acquired  experience  for  the  improvement  of  the  methods 
for  the  home  management  of  Foreign  Missions. 

3rd.  To  seek  the  more  entire  consecration  of  the  Church  of  God, 
in  all  its  members,  to  the  great  work  committed  to  it  by  the  Lord.' 

The  answer  to  the  questions  so  well  put  by  Sir  William  Hunter 
Missionary    ^^^^  ^®  ^^^^  answered  by  the  following  Report  of  the  pro- 
results  incom-  ceedings.    At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
mensurable.  °  r  ■»»      • 

the  results  of  Missionary  labour  are  too  subtle  to  be 

tabulated,  and  too  extensive,  varied,  and  far-reaching  to  be  fully 
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stated  even  at  fifty  meetings ;  while,  an  to  the  Conference  itself, 
it  is  premature  to  look  for  results  so  soon  after  the  meetings 
have  been  held.  All  has  been  said,  but  all  has  not  pmmature 
been  done.  The  eflFect  of  it  is  only  beginning  to  be  "Pectations. 
felt,  and  we  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  Keport  will  extend 
and  deepen  the  impressions  alrejidy  made.  Apart  from  all  visible 
results,  however,  the  influence  of  so  many  earnest  men  coming 
into  personal  contact  with  one  another,  the  communion  of  heart 
with  heart,  and  the  fellowship  of  kindred  spirits,  will  tell  on  the 
life  and  character  of  each,  and  will  increase  both  love  and  zeal. 
As  for  the  effects  on  the  Churcli  and  Missionary  Societies  that  must 
be  the  work  of  time.  The  English  mind  is  too  solid  and  well  poised 
to  be  suddenly  moved  out  of  its  beaten  path  by  a  series  of  meetings, 
however  numerous,  or  a  number  of  speeches,  however  eloquent.  It 
takes  time  for  reflection  and  forethought,  but  when  saxou 
conviction  is  carried  home  and  plans  are  formed,  its  liabits. 
impulses  are  the  more  powerful  and  permanent. 

It  is  alien  to  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  attempt 
to  accomplish  by  laws  and  regulations  movements  which  can  only 
be  carried  out  through  an  administrative  body,  and  _  ... 
to  have  formed  such  a  body  at  this  time  would  have  without  an 
been  premature.  It  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
Saxon  genius  to  accomplish  great  results  in  the  moral,  political, 
and  religious  world,  through  the  spread  of  information  and  general 
enlightenment,  trusting  to  the  sincerity  and  loyalty  of  those 
interested  carrying  out,  by  voluntary  and  free  agency,  the  general 
consensus  of  the  majority.  We  shall  refer  again  to  some  of 
those  questions  on  which  rules  and  regulations  have  been  desired 
by  some  of  our  friends,  especially  those  from  foreign  parts.  It 
is  not  impossible,  and  it  would  be  in  many  ways  desirable,  that 
a  future  Conference  of  a  similar  kind  should  not  only  arrive  at 
such  complete  unanimity  of  opinion,  but  at  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  one  another's  character  and  habits  as  to  enable  it 
to  pass  rules  and  form  an  executive  body  for  carrying  them  out. 
In  the  meantime  we  fondly  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  such  as  to  make  the  need  for  such  rules  and 
external   authority   less   required   by   the   spread   of    a  feeling   of 
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true  brotherhood,  and  a  growing  determination  to  avoid  anything 
like  a  sectarian  spirit  of  encroachment.  It  will  be  diflScult  for 
any  Society  to  intrude  on  ground  occupied  by  another,  or  to 
interfere  with  the  c  erts  of  others  after  the  clear,  forcible,  and 
unanimous  expressioi  of  opinion  on  these  and  other  questions 
which  were  so  freely  and  ably  discussed  at  the  Conference. 


The  Formation  of  the  Conference. 

In  giving  an  outline  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Con- 
ference we  are  saved   the   necessity   of  prefacing   it   by   a   sketch 

Early  stages  ^^  previous  meetings  of  a  similar  kind  in  this  and 
of  movement,  other  lands.  We  prefer  to  direct  our  readers  to  the 
outline  given  at  our  opening  meeting  by  Dr.  Underbill,  the 
Chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee.*  The  present  Conference 
originated  in  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  all  the 
great  Societies  having  their  headquarters  in  London.  The  offices 
of  "The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society"  were  generously 
offered  for  the  preliminary  meetings, — a  sacred  territory,  within 
which  denominational  distinctions  disappear,  and  all  hues  of 
religious  opinions  in  the  Protestant  Churches  are  blended  by 
love  and  veneration  in  the  pure  light  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Under  the  able  and  energetic  guidance  of  the  Kev.  J.  Sharp, 
a  Secretary  of  that  Society,  who  kindly  acted  as  Honorary 
Secretary  during  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  movement,  it  soon 
took  shape  on  a  large  and  catholic  basis.  A  Circular  was  sent 
out  to  all  Evangelical  Societies  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in 
Foreign  Missionary  work,  inviting  each  to  send  two  delegates  to 
represent  them  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Bible  House,  to 
consider  the  proposal  for  holding  a  great  Conference  on  jNlissions. 
Societies     ^^^   meeting  was    largely   attended   by  representatives 

represented,  f^.^^  all  the  leading  Societies  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  And  the  decision  was  unanimous  and  hearty  in 
favour  of  a  Conference  to  be  held  for  ten  days  in  Exeter  Hal],  in 
the  month  of  June  1888. 

The  invitations  were  sent  to  all  holding  the  "     mmon  faith," 

*  See  p.  3,  vol.  I. 
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from  the  venerable  parent  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel "  to  the  youngest  of  the  family — the  Salvation  Army.  And 
it  is  rather  strange,  and  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that  these  two  extremes  of  Ecclesiastical  order  and  Evan- 
gelistic methods  have  stood  aloof  from  our  movement,  even  though 
it  was  in  a  spirit  of  "  benevolent  neutrality."  With  the  exception 
of  these,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  a  few  small  Societies  connected  with  or  dependent  upon 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  every  Society  in 
the  British  Isles  entered  cordially  into  the  movement.  The  list 
of  fifty-three  Societies  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Report. 

After  what  has  been  said  at  the  opening  meeting,  all  that  remains 
for  us  to  do  is  to  give  such  details  as  may  be  of  interest  and  import- 
ance to  enable  the  reader  rightly  to  apprehend  the  way  in  which  the 
Conference  was  finally  organised,  and  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  Committee  had  to  contend.  It  is  the  Defects 
more  necessary  to  do  this,  to  account  for  some  omissions  in  fl'Ccounted  for. 
the  composition  of  the  Conference,  and  of  those  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  its  proceedings,  as  well  as  a  few  cases  in  which  Papers  were 
read  in  the  Meetings  in  Section,  for  which  they  were  not  altogether 
so  appropriate  as  they  would  have  been  in  some  other  meeting.  As 
this  formed  almost  the  only  slight  ground  of  complaint,  we  feel  it 
due  to  the  members  of  Conference  and  to  the  Committee  that  an 
explanation  should  be  given.  From  causes  to  which  we  i^^ter 
need  not  refer,  it  was  the  autumn  of  1887  before  any  stages, 
steps  were  taken  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  Societies  in 
America  and  the  Continent,  beyond  the  issue  of  a  general  circular. 

A  programme  had  to  be  completed,  and  parties  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  written  to,  asking  them  to  prepare  Papers  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects ;  the  difficulty  of  securing  unity  and  completeness 
being  increased  by  the  formation,  at  a  later  stage,  of  an  important 
and  independent  Committee  in  New  York,  whose  services  were  of 
much  value  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  work. 

On  resuming  the  work  in  October,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Societies  in  America,  which  had 
shown  no  sign  of  any  intention  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference.    To  attain  this  most  important  object,  the  Organising 
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Able  helpers. 


Secretary,  who  had  just  been  appointed,  was  sent  out  in  the  middle 

_,    „  of  November  to  visit  the  Societies  in  the  United  States 

THe  secre- 
tary's visit  to  and  Canada.    Though  received  with  the  greatest  kindness, 

grave  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  any 
formal  or  official  representation  on  the  part  of  Societies;  but  after  the 
first  meeting,  called  in  New  York  as  in  Ijondon,  in  the  offices  of  the 
Bible  Society,  all  doubt  and  hesitation  disappeared,  and  all  parties 
threw  themselves  into  the  movement  with  the  greatest  cordiality 
and  unanimity.  For  this  most  happy  result  we  are  under  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  Societies.  Where 
all  were  so  kind  and  helpful  it  seems  invidious  to  mention  names ; 
but  we  would  be  thought  guilty  of  ingratitude,  even  by  ^.ur  American 
friends,  did  we  not  refer  to  the  services  of  two  who  took  much  of 
the  burden  off  our  hands.  These  were  Dr.  Ellinwood  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board,  who,  in  spite  of  manifold  engagements, 
consecrated  his  time  and  talents  to  the  work  with  un- 
tiring devotion ;  and  Dr.  Oilman  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
whose  wise  councils  and  large  exp-^rience  were,  with  uniform  kindness, 
always  at  our  service,  and  in  whos^  offices  all  our  meetings  were  held. 
In  Boston  we  were  greatly  helped  and  encouraged  by  the  honoured 
standard  bearers  in  the  two  great  Societies,  Dr.  Clark  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  Dr.  Murdock  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  by  Dr.  Thompson,  the 
venerable  Chairman  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  A.B.C.F.M. 
'1  he  absence  of  Dr.  Clark  from  the  Conference  througli  indisposition 
was  a  disappointment  to  many  of  his  old  friends  in  this  country,  but 
it  was  a  satisfaction  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  able  colleague, 
Dr.  Judson  Smith. 

The  result  of  the  visit  to  the  United  State?  and  Canada,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  kindness,  especially  in  Toronto,  was  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  almost  every  Missionary  Society, 
no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  in  the  former  and  nine  of  the 
latter  sent  two  hundred  and  thirty  delegates  to  represent  them  at 
the  Conference,  of  which  the  lists  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Report. 

Unhappily,  owing  to  the  very  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Secretary  to  visit  the   Southern  and   Western 
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States,  and  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Secretaries  and  leading  mem- 
bers of  their  Committees,  so  as  to  know  who  were  best  fitted  to  take  c 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference.  Tiiifc; 
was  a  subject  of  much  regret  to  him  and  to  the  Committee, 
although  our  friends  were  too  generous  to  complain  or  to 
suspect  us  of  partiality.  The  entire  work  of  getting  the  Societies  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  join  the  Conference  -  had  to  be 
accomplished  in  seven  weeks  from  the  time  the  Secretary  left  and 
returned  to  the  shores  of  England.  After  his  return,  the  whole  of 
the  Societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  had  to  be  asked  q,  ^j^^ 
to  take  part  in  the  Conference.  Time  could  not  be  spared  Continent, 
for  visiting  these  Societies,  and  the  Committee  are  greatly  obliged 
by  the  kind  and  considerate  way  in  which  their  written  communica- 
tions were  received  and  responded  to. 

Owing  to  the  same  inevitable  want  of  time  for  completing 
arrangements,  some  little  difficulties  arose  with  a  few  of  the 
"Papers"  read.  It  was  impossible  to  exchange  letters. 
and  make  more  minute  adjustments  of  the  subjects,  for  Papers, 
or  to  get  the  "Papers"  in  time  to  read  and  classify  them  at 
home.  We  could  only  succeed  in  getting  "  Papers  "  at  all,  by  giving 
considerable  latitude  in  the  treatment  and  even  in  the  choice  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  subjects.  But  even  this  inconvenience  has  led 
to  no  evil  results,  beyond  a  temporary  annoyance  in  a  few  of  the 
Sectional  meetings,  and  has,  we  believe,  been  over-ruled  for  good.  It 
gave  freer  play  to  the  writers  to  follow  their  own  bent,  and  to  write 
with  the  greater  freedom  and  effect;  and  now  that  the  few  misplaced 
"  Papers  "  are  classified  under  their  proper  heads  in  the  Report,  they 
will  be  read  with  greater  interest  and  profit. 


The  Composition  of  the  Conference. 

The  composition  of  the  Conference  is  one  of  its  most  interesting 

and  instructive  features.     To  say  that  there  were  sixteen  hundred 

members  enrolled  gives  no  idea  of  its  significance  and  importance. 

The  area  from  which  these  representatives  were  gathered  was  little 

short  of  the  whole  habitable  globe,  makingr  the  Council  in  r. 
,,,.,,  .     ,       rj,,  "'  oBCumeni- 

the  highest  sense  oecumenical.     The  Societies  engaged  in  cal  character. 

Missionary  work  which  were  represented  there,  although  numbering 
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one  hiindred  and  thirty-eight,  falls  short  of  the  actual  number  who 
were  presejit  in  spirit   though  not  formally   represented.     In  fact, 
with  the  ejf  ition  of  the  two  oldest  Societies  in  London,  respected  as 
the  early  pioneers  in  Missionary  enterprise,  but  well  known  for  High- 
Church  proclivities,  and  a  few  smaller  Societies  holding  similar  eccle- 
siastical views  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Salvation  Army  on  the  other, 
every  Protestant  Missionary  Society  in  the  world  may  be  said  to  have 
cordially  given   their  adherence   to  the  Conference.      Some   were 
Iiindered  by  the  expense  of  travelling  so  great  a  distance  as  from 
America  and  some  parts  of  the  Continent;  and  in  some  cases  the 
latter  were  unable  to  send  representatives  from  having  no  one  on 
their  Committee^  *vho  could  speak  the  English  tongue  with  sufficient 
freedom   to  profit  by   the  free   converse  to  be  held  at  its   discus- 
sions.    Even   where   a  few  Societies   held  aloof,   the  Churches   to 
which  they  belonged   were   represented.     We  may  say  with  truth 
that   every  Evangelical  Church  in   the   world,  having  any  agency 
for    the    extension    of  the   Eedeemer's   kingdom,   was   represented 
there.     The   countries   represented  were   practically   those   of    the 
whole  world.     Not  only  were  delegates  sent  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  from  South  America,  Australia,  and   the   Islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Africa  was  represented  not  merely  by  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  different  parts  of  that  dark  Continent,  but,  what 
is  in   many   respects   more   important,  by  representatives   of  Mis- 
sionary Societies  from  amongst  the  descendants  of  the  African  race 
liberated   from  slavery   in  America.     Most  of  tto  Societies  on  the 
Continent  were  represented   by  deputies,  not  only  from  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland,  but  also  from  Denmark  and   Sweden,  whilst 
some  Societies  in  Norway  and  Finland  sent  letters  of  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  the  Conference,  though  they  could  not  send  delegates. 
As  a  sample  of  the  letters  received  from  Societies,  stretching  from  the 
North  of  Europe  to  the  Transvaal  in  Africa,  we  give  the  following  : — 

"To  THE  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  meeting  in  London, 

June  9th  to  19th,  1888. 

"  Beloved  Brethren  in  the  Lord, — 

"Haviiiir  been  unable,  on  account  of  pressing  work,  to  accept  your 
invitation,  throii  fh  your  secretary,  Rev.  James  Johnston,  to  take  part  in  the 
Centenary  of  the  Protestant  Missions  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  London,  will  you  kindly 
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Allow  me,  in  this  way,  to  send  you,  assembled  delegates  and  workers  from  the 
whole  world,  my  own  and  my  Society's  (the  Swedish  Missionary  Society)  warm 
and  brotherly  greetings. 

"  Here  in  the  North  also  the  Lord  has,  through  His  Spirit,  kindled  a  ^ire,  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  cannot,  by  any  power,  be  quenched.  A  great  and  profound 
spiritual  movement  has  taken  hold  of  our  people,  and  this  movement  has,  among 
other  things,  resulted  in  an  awakened  interest  in  the  Missionary  cause  as  the 
cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Our  ancestors  used  to  go  out 
on  their  Viking  wars  in  order  to  lay  waste  and  destroy.  Now,  yearly,  numbers 
are  sent  out  from  the  North,  armed  with  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is 
the  Word  of  God,  in  order  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  especially  whore  the 
name  of  Christ  is  not  known  in  truth,  or  even  named.  The  Swedish  Missionary 
Society  has  at  present  workers  on  the  Congo  in  Central  Africa,  in  Algiers  in 
North  Africa,  in  Alaska  in  North  America,  in  the  Caucasus,  among  the  Basques  in 
Ural,  and  in  St.  Petersburgh,  Cronstadt,  and  amongst  the  Lapps.  Other  Swedish 
Missionary  Societies  carry  on  their  Missions  in  South  and  East  Africa,  in  India, 
and  in  China.  The  present  interest  in  Missions  has  a  very  promising  future, 
and  we  hope  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  number  of  our  IMissionaries  shall  bo 
doubled  and  multiplied,  in  order  that  we,  in  our  little  measure,  may  take  part 
in  the  hastening  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

'*  With  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  wish  to  glorify  His 
name  on  the  earth,  we  feel  that  we  are  one,  and  this  is  why  I,  as  the  Director  of 
the  Swedish  Missionary  Society,  in  its  name,  venture  to  send  you  a  very  hearty 
greeting  on  this  important  Centenary.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rest  in  an 
abundant  measure  upon  all  your  work,  guiding,  enlightening,  and  comforting, 
and  may  the  Lord  grant  us  all,  at  the  close  of  the  working-day,  to  gather  at  that 
great  harvest-feast,  when  a  multitude  which  cannot  be  numbered  from  all  peoples 
shall  stand  rejoicing  before  the  throne  of  our  God  and  the  Lamb  I  Then  we 
shall  see  that  our  labour  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

"  The  grace  and  peace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all  ! 

"E.    J.    EKilAN, 

"  Director  of  the  Swedish  Missionary  Society, 
"Stockholm,  Sweden,  1st  June,  1888." 

Races  Represented. 

Another  feature  of  the  Conference  of  much  significance  was  the 

[races  of  men  which  were  represented  there.     It  brought  out  more 

Iboldly  than  could  have  been  done  by  mere  figures  the  great  extent 

|to  which  the  work  of  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  is  taken  up  by, 

)r  thrown  upon,  the  Saxon  race.     We  do  not,  of  course,  ™,u    c 

judge  by  the  numbers  of  Englishmen  who   crowded   to      l^ace. 

leetings  held  in  the  heart  of  their  capital   city,   but  the  vast 
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preponderance  called  attention  to  the  iact  that  the  contributions 
for  Missionary  objects  raised  by  Great  Britain  and  America  are 
more  than  ten  times  the  amount  contributed  by  all  other  Societies 
in  the  world.  And,  including  our  noble  brethren,  the  Saxons  of 
Germany,  and  our  honoured  cousins  of  Scandinavian  blood,  almost 
the  whole  evangelistic  work  in  heathen  lands  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  races  derived  from  the  great  Saxon  stock.  The  few  Societies 
supported  by  the  Latin  races  of  the  Continent  have  our  warmest 
sympathy  for  their  self-denying  efforts  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
heathen  nations,  when  they  are  struggling  with  a  thousand 
difficulties  at  home.  The  few  small  Societies  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  make  the  most  of  their  limited  means,  and  do 
good  work  in  the   ■Mission-field. 

We  cannot  but  notice  here  the  great  change  that  has  come  over 
the  Latin  race  in  regard  to  the  conquest  and  colonisation  of  the 
The  Latin  world.  In  heathen  times  it  was  the  great  colonising 
Race.  ^n(j  conquering  race,  but  since  it  became  subject  to 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  they  have  ceased  to  have  much 
weight  either  in  conquest  or  colonial  enterprise.  The  spasmodic 
effort  on  the  part  of  Spain  and  Portugal  three  hundred  years  ago 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  expeditions  for  plunder  than 
invasions  for  conquest,  and  the  results  were  disastrous  to  the  victors 
and  no  benefit  to  the  vanquished,  while  the  colonists  have  lost 
their  identity,  and  sunk  in  the  social  scale,  by  intermarrying  with 
the  feeble  races  they  subdued.  France,  with  more  of  dignity  in 
her  attempts,  has  not  added  either  to  her  strength  or  wealth  or 
credit  by  her  conquests  and  colonies.  It  is  to  the  race  which  is 
sending  the  blessings  of  Christianity  to  the  heathen  to  which 
God  is  giving  success  as  the  colonisers  and  conquerors  of  the 
world. 


i?r 


Cearactertstic  Features. 


There  were  some  characteristic  features  of  the  Conference  to 
which  we  shall  allude  briefly,  and  to  which  we  can  refer  with  all 
the  greater  freedom,  because,  with  the  exception  of  one  meeting, 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Conference,  we  took  no  personal 
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part  in  any  of  the  discussions,  and  therefore  we  have  better  means 
of  judging'  than  others  from  having  repeatedly  read  every  sentence 
of  all  the  Papers  and  speeches  which  were  read  or  delivered. 

One  feature  which  struck  those  who  attended  the  meetings  most 
regularly  was  the  sobriety  of  tone  and  speech  which  characterised 
not  merely  the  private   conferences  but  the  great  public  meetings. 
We  find  very  few  instances  of  anything  like  exaggeration  in  state- 
ments of  the  work  done  by  ■Missions;  nothing  approach-     sobriety 
ing    to   anything   of    a    boastful    spirit    or    self-satisfied    of  speech, 
congratulation    on    the   part   of   Societies   engaged   in  these   great 
enterprises.     There  was  warmth  and  fervour  and  even  enthusiasm 
at  the  public  meetings,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  little  or  nothing 
beyond  the  simple  statement  of  ascertained  facts.     This  statement  of 
fact  was  the  characteristic  of  the  meetings  from  beginning  to  end. 
We   do   not    recall   any  instance  of  a  public  speaker  making  any 
boastful  reference  to  the  millions  of  converts  from  heathenism,  or 
to  the  income  of  millions  for  the  support  of  Missions  represented  at 
the   Conference.     It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  not  one  of 
the  great  Societies  gave  any  statement  of  the  numbers  converted  by 
their  agents,  or  the  amount  of  their  revenue.     A  few  representatives 
of  small  Societies  did  speak  of  the  results  of  their  Missions,  and 
individuals  carrying  on  personal  enterprises  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of 
their  own  work.     It  was  at  one  time  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
to  issue   tables   giving   statistics   of  all  the  Societies,  but   we   do 
not  regret  the  necessii  v  for  abandoning  the  plan  from  want  of  time. 
It  took  away  any  appearance  of  boasting,  and  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  work  was  taken  in  hand  by  disinterested  parties — the  Keligious 
Tract   Society,   by  whom   a  Handbook  of  Missions  was  published, 
which  we  strongly  recommend  as  a  companion  to  this  volume. 

But,  along  with  this  sobriety  and  moderation  in  statement,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  anything  like  despondency  or 
any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  work  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Even  while  calmly  looking  upon  the  most  dis- 
couraging facts,  such  as  the  great  increase  of  the  heathen^gg^yg^  fj^j^j^, 
and  jMohammedan  populations,  and  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  converts  compared  with  these,  there  was  on  the 
part  of  all  engaged  in  Mission  work  an  assured  confidence  of  the 
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ultimate  triumph  in  the  great  conflict  wafted  with  the  powers  of 
darkness.* 

There  was  no  attempt  to  minimise  the  i^iflBculties  in  the  way ; 
these  were  largely  dealt  with.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any 
to  conceal  failures  where  these  had  taken  place ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
all  there  was  a  conscious  strength  of  assurance,  which  speaks  well  for 

.  .^  ,  the  faith  of  the  workers  and  for  the  prospect  of  the  work 
discourage-  in  the  future.  The  limited  number  of  conversions  up  to 
the  present  time  surprises  no  man  who  knows  anything 
of  the  nature  of  Christian  progress  during  the  past  centuries.  The 
results  of  the  labours  in  which  the  Church  has  been  engaged  for  the 
last  hundred  years  will  bear  comparison  with  any  period  of  the  Church's 
history,  even  in  Apostolic  times.  Few  things  were  more  impressive 
than  to  see  these  vast  multitudes  meeting  from  day  to  day  in  the 
midst  of  our  great  city  in  this  spirit  of  calm  assurance,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  many  who  still  look  either  with  indifference  or  contempt 
upon  their  modes  of  operation  and  the  work  for  which  they  spend  their 
lives  in  a  foreign  land,  and  not  a  few  who  have  no  faith  in  the  Gospel 
which  they  preach,  or  in  its  Divine  Author.  With  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  speakers  there  was  scarcely  an  allusion  to  the  scepticism  and 
Freedom  from^^belief  of  the  outside  world.     Those  present  felt  so  sure 

doubts.  ^^^^  ^jjgy  ^pj-g  dealing  with  spiritual  realities  every  day 
that  to  them  scepticism  was  impossible.  Any  questioning  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  Godhead,  or  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  the  personality  of 

*  The  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked  that  the  first  publication  which  arrested 
popular  attention  on  the  spread  of  Islam  and  the  increase  of  the  heathen  was  by 
the  Editor,  and  was  written  purely  in  the  interest  of  Missions ;  and  the  best 
proof  of  the  honest  determination  of  the  Missionary  Societies  to  look  such 
questions  in  the  face,  and  that  they  had  no  fear  of  the  effect  of  such  facts  as  were 
brought  out  in  the  "Century  of  Protestant  Missions  and  the  increase  of  the 
Heathen,"  damagmg  Missions,  was  their  unanimous  choice  of  its  Author  as 
Organising  Secretary  to  the  Conference.  It  was  after  twenty  thousand  copies  of 
that  brochure  had  been  circulated  in  this  country  as  a  stimulus  to  Missionary 
eflfbrt,  that  two  leading  articles  appeared  by  the  notorious  editor  of  the 
sceptical  organ,  Free  Thomjht ;  and  since  that  two  Papers,  by  a  well-known 
ecclesiastic,  at  a  Church  Congress,  and  in  a  monthly  periodical.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  which  of  these  gentlemen  knew  least  of  the  subject  they  wrote  about,  and 
the  importance  of  the  facts  they  trifle  with. — Ed. 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  appeared  solemn  trifling,  and  to  doubt  tne  sufficiency 

of  the  Redemption  by  Christ  and  the  efficacy  of  saving  faith  was 

impertinence.     Tlicy  had  seen  the  power  of  Divine  grace  quickening 

dead  idolaters  and  transforming  degraded  savages.     They  were  too 

busy  in  the  great  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  to  have  either 

inclination  or  time  to  talk  about  doubts  and  uncertainties  in  regard 

to  the  great  verities  of  the  Word  of  God.     Men  who  have  little  or 

nothing  to  do  may  spend  their  time  in  philosophic  doubts  and  idle 

speculations ;  but  men  engaged  in  the  great  conflict  with  sin  and 

misery,  and  who  are  daily  eye-witnesses  of  the  power  of  the  living 

Christ   in   saving  and  sanctifying  our  fallen  race,  even  when  sunk  in 

the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  can  smile  at  the  sce[)tifi.sm  which 

invades  the  sanctuary  of  an  indolent  Church,  or  assails  the  minds  of 

idle  Christians. 

This  spirit  of  sobriety  and  faith  gave  a  hopeful  character  to  all 

the   proceedings,   and   the   impression    left  upon    those  who   were 

present  was  unquestionably  an  anticipation  of  much  greater  results 

in   the  future  than  we   have   ^een   in   the  past.     It  is       „  „ 

^  Well- 

true,  and  was  frankly    confessed,  that   the  number  of     grounded 

converts  from  the  more  civilised  classes  of  heathen 
po2)ulations  throughout  the  world  has  in  the  past  been  exceedingly 
limited.  No  one  attempted  to  conceal  from  himself  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  Hindus  and  worshippers  of  Buddha,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  ancestral  religion  of  China,  are  more  numerous  now 
than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  while  the  number  of 
converts  in  comparison  is  only  as  a  handful.  But  the  almost 
universal  feeling  of  those  who  had  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing  was,  that  although  those  religions  had  a  larger  number 
of  nominal  followers,  that  the  hold  which  the  old  faiths  had  over 
them  was  gradually  relaxing,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  set 
a  going  through  the  influences  of  Christianity,  Commerce,  and 
Education,  which  was  telling  upon  the  faith  of  their  adherents. 

While  we  speak  of  the  hope  and  confidence  which -Christian 
Missionaries  have  in  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  very  opposite  feeling  pervades  the 
minds  of  the  followers  of  false  religions.  Their  bright  days 
are  all  in  the  past ;  few,  if  any,  of  them  entertain  hopeful  antici- 
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pations  for  their  religion  in  the  future;  and  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  amongst  the  most  intelligent  of  the  adherents  of  the 
great  religions  of  the  world  that  their  position  is  uncertain  and 
their  prospects  dark,  while  those  of  Christianity  are  rising  year 
by  year. 

One  other   characteristic  we  must  not   omif,  and  that  was   the 
spirit  of  charity  which  prevailed  through  all  the  meet- 
ings  from    beginning   to   the   end.      With   the   fullest 
and  strongest   exposition  of  the  views  of  each    man,  especially  in 
the    private    meetings,   unrestrained    by   the    presence   of    public 
reporters,  opinions  were   expressed   which   were  often    strongly    in 
opposition    to    the    views  of    many  present,   yet    from    beginning 
to  end  there  was  not  one  instance  heard  of  anything  like  a  tone 
of  bitterness  or  irritation.     No  ancient  Councils  of  the  Church  can 
point  to  a  similar  series  of  meetings  in  which   this  spirit  was   so 
marked  as  on  this  occasion.     Much  is  said  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Protestant  Church,  but   there  were   little  signs  of   these   divisions 
at  these  meetings,  although  every  Protestant  Church  in  the  world 
was  represented   there.     There  was   the  utmost   desire  for   unity, 
and  where   that  was   impracticable,  for  co-operation  and   Christian 
forbearance  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  which  all  were  interested. 
There  was  one   feature   which   we   cannot   describe,  but   which 
was  much  felt  and  enjoyed  by  all  true  disciples  of  the  Ix)rd ;  that 
Spiritual     ^^^   the    all-pervading   sense   of   a   spiritual    influence 
influences.    ^}^ch   breathed  a  sacred  calm  over  the  meetings.     To 
not    a  few    there   was   a   sense   of    a    Divine    presence    shedding 
heavenly   influences   around.     These   expressions  are   too   deep  for 
utterance,  the  natural  man  understandeth  them  not.      They  suggest 
the   question   of    the   disciple,    "Lord,   how  is   it  that   Thou   wilt 
manifest  Thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world?" 

Prayer. 

The  harmony  and  peace  which  pervaded  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  must,  however,  be  traced,  not  to  the  natural  disposi- 
tions or  habits  of  its  members,  but  te  the  influence  of  a  higher 
power.    It  was  evident   to  all   that  the  Spirit  of  God  reigned  iu 
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the  midst  of  our  assembly.  V-  were  prepared  to  expect  this 
from  the  large  amount  of  prayer  that  was  offered  to  God  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit  upon  the 
coming  Conference.  Two  requests  for  prayer  were  circular! 
issued  by  the  Committee— the  one  in  February,  in  "^^  o'*'- 
time  to  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  appealing  to  Mission- 
aries, European,  American,  and  native,  to  offer  special  prayer 
during  the  period  of  Conference.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
different  Societies,  both  in  England  and  America,  eight  thousand 
copies  were  sent  out  to  the  Missionaries  at  the  various  stations 
throughout  all  the  Mission-fields  of  the  world.  A  second  was 
issued  in  May,  addressed  to  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  the  Church 
of  God  in  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Continent  of  America. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  editors  of  the  ^Missionary  periodicals 
of  the  different  Societies  of  this  country  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
copies  were  circulated  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
and  the  same  document  was  largely  copied  into  the  Missionary 
periodicals  of  the  American  Societies.  We  suppose  th?t  at  no 
previous  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God  has  prayer 
been  so  universally  called  forth  for  any  Christian  object  of  desire. 
Not  only  was  prayer  thus  widely  offered  up  for  the  Conference, 
the  spirit  of  prayer  breathed  throughout  all  the  meetings,  and  each 
morning  there  was  a  united  meeting  for  prayer  before  the  Prayer 
work  of  the  day  began.  These  meetings  were  greatly"^  ^°^®'^®^''®- 
prized  by  the  members,  and  were  felt  to  be  seasons  of  spiritual 
refreshment. 


Public  Receptions. 

The  attention  which  the  representatives  irom  America  and  the 
Continent  received  was  the  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  of  pleasure  to  our  visitors.  Large  public  breakfasts  were 
given  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in  the  Hotel  Metropole,  and  by 
the  National  Temperance  League  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  Lord  Mayor 
invited  them  to  an  afternoon  reception  at  the  Mansion  By  public 
House,  and  the  Evangelical  AlUance  gave  them  an  after-  *>odies. 
noon  entertainment  at  Regent's  Park  College.  Several  of  the 
Religious  Societies  invited  them  to  meet  their  Committees  in  social 
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gaUiering-s.  Amongst  the  rest  they  were  invited  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  House,  by  the  Rev.  INIr.  Wigram,  honorary  sec- 
retary ;  to  their  Mission  House,  by  the  London  Missionary  Society ; 
and  an  interesting  evening  was  spent  at  the  Bible  House,  when  the 
Earl  of  Harrowby,  President  of  the  Society,  received  the  guests. 
Many  were  invited  to  a  reception  by  Lord  Radstock.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  gatherings  was  an  invitation  by  the  President  to 
By  Lord  ^^^  ^^®  members  of  the  Conference  to  spend  an  afternoon 
Aberdeen..  ^^  Dollis  Hill.  A  very  large  number  assembled,  and 
spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen  ;  all  were  delighted  with  the  affability  and  kindness  with 
which  the  host  and  hostess  devoted  themselves  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  their  guests;  and  many  of  our  foreign 
friends  were  gratified  with  having  the  opportunity  of  shaking  hands 
with  the  Right  Hon.  Mv.  (tladstone. 

Through  the  untiring  care  and  forethought  of  Mr.  Robert  Paton, 
the  daily  luncheon  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  was  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  and  mutual  brotherly 
intercourse,  which  told  on  the  whole  of  the  meetings  of  Conference. 

jjaiiy  Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  a  free  invitation 
luncheons,  ^jjg  given  to  all  the  foreign  delegates  daily,  while  many 
of  the  English  representr.tives  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  them. 
This  gathering  was  very  successful  in  promoting  more  free  and 
friendly  intercourse  than  could  have  been  secured  in  any  other 
way.  Our  American  friends  very  courteously  returned  the  compli- 
ment by  giving  a  dinner  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  Con- 
ference in  the  Freemasons'  Hall.  ' 

The  Sacramental  Feast. 

Of  a  different  character  was  the  feast  prepared  for  the  members 
on  the  last  day  of  the  meetings  of  Conference,  when  a  large  number 
sat  down  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Large  Hall.  For  this 
opportunity  we  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Paton.  Dr.  Judson  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissions  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, in  writing  of  it,  says  : — 

"  Although  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  Conference,  the 
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celebration  of  tlu^  IjohVh  Supper  by  the  morn1)or8  c*  tho  Conference,  on 
Wednesday  morning,  in  tho  Upinu    Hull,  wns  an  occaKion  full 
of  KpirituJil  refreshment,  Jiud  worthy  of  Hpocial  mention  htro.     g^pJ*/* * 
Tho  hour  was  one  full  of  sacred  associations,  tender  recollec- 
tions, and  glowing  hopes,  a  £1'^  closo  to  a  gathering  great  and  memorable  in 
Chriatiau  annals." 


Success  of  the  Conference. 

That  the  Conference  was  in  a  very  high  degree  successful 
is  abundantly  testified  by  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  Protestant 
Christendom.  We  can  only  quote  one  or  two  expressions  of 
leading  men  who  came  furthest,  and  by  the  sacrifices  they 
made,  are  best  entitled  to  find  fault  if  needful.  Dr.  Pierron,  the 
author  of  "  The  Crisis  of  Missions,"  in  the  Miaaimiary  Review  of 
the  Worlds  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors,  says : — 

"  As  I  Hiood  on  the  upper  platform  and  looked  over  that  august 
assemblage,  I  said  to  myself.  This  is  indeed  the  grandest  CEcumenical 
Council  ever  assembled  since  the  first  Council  in  Jerusalem !  What 
a  fitting  commemoration  with  which  to  mark  the  completion  of  the 
first  century  of  Modern  Missions;  what  a  fitting  inauguration  with 
which  to  introduce  a  now  century  of  evangelism ! "  Toward  the 
close  of  the  meetings  he  often  declared  that  the  Conference  was  the 
greatest  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 


)nference,  the 


Dr.  Murdock,  the  honoured  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Union  of  America,  writes  thus  in  the  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine 
for  September:  "To  the  question,  'How  did  the  Conference 
impress  you  ? '  there  is  one  answer  which  all  must  give  which 
was  well  i^expressed  by  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Fitz,  *  It  was  a  great  meeting 
— great  in  numbers,  great  in  the  quality  of  the  men  comprising 
it,  and  greater  in  its  object.' "  Dr.  Murdock  adds,  "  It  will  scarcely 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one  now  living  to  experience  a  higher 
or  purer  exemplification  of  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  than  this 
company  of  men  and  women  illustrated  day  after  day  as  they 
conferred  together  respecting  the  supreme  work  of  the  Church, 
under  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  its  Founder  and  Lord," 
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Taking  into  account  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Attendance  Conference  met,  the  attendance  exceeded  tb  ?  highest 
at  meeetingi.  expectations,  even  of  the  most  sanguine.  The  umber 
and  character  of  the  meetings  of  the  same  class  held  in  the 
same  place  and  for  the  same  object  were  altogether  unprecedented. 
The  number  Not  only  was  there  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  number 
unprecedented.  ^£  ^^le  meetings,  but  in  the  unusual  circumstance  of 
holding  seven  meetings  simultaneously  or  in  succession  on  the  same 
day,  always  two  and  sometimes  three  meetings  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  same  roof.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  disadvan- 
tages, not  one  meeting  could  be  considered  in  any  sense  a  failure  ;  all 
were  well  attended ;  even  the  Large  Hall  was  in  every  case  well 
filled  twice  a  day,  and  if  those  attending  other  meetings  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  had  been  thrown  in  would  have  been  crowded ; 
and  few,  if  any,  series  of  meetings  could  show  such  a  large  number 
of  able  and  influential  men  occupying  the  platform.  When  making 
the  arrangements  for  these  meetings,  those  most  experienced 
considered  the  attempt  to  hold  so  many  to  be  very  bold,  even 
to  the  extent  of  rashness,  and  the  only  comfort  they  could  hold  out 
was  that  the  rashest  schemes  sometimes  succeed  best.  Not  only 
were  the  numbers  entirely  oatisfactory  and  most  encouraging,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  meetings  was  from  beginning  to  end  all  that  could 
be  desired.  There  was  never  a  flagging  of  interest,  it  was  kept  up 
to  the  end. 

A  few  ardent  minds  have  expressed  disappointment  at  not  seeing 
at  once  the  ripened  fruits  of  such  a  great  gathering  of  able  men 
from  many  lands.  It  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  i°  a 
great  triumph,  if  the  Conference  had  passed  resolutions  calling  upon 
Resolutions  ^^®  Churches  to  double  their  contributions  to  the  cause 
not  effectual,  of  ]\Iissions,  and  had  urged  the  Societies  to  multiply  the 
number  of  Missionaries  and  portion  out  the  dark  and  unoccupied 
regions  of  heathendom  to  be  evangelised  by  different  Churches. 
It  would  have  delighted  others  if  it  had  passed  rules  to  put  an 
end  at  once  to  all  encroachments  of  one  Society  on  the  territories 
occupied  by  another,  and  all  interference  with  each  other's  work. 
But  such  action  would  have  resulted  in  little  or  nothing.  Eeso- 
lutions  passed  at  such  meetings  are  usually  too  vague  to  make  a 
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deep  impression,  and  are  generally  the  mere  utterance  of  platitudes, 
while  rules  or  laws,  without  an  executive  authority  to  carry  them 
out,  are  a  mere  form  or  farce. 

As  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  Conference,  that  is  not  in  our 
hands;  much  will  depend  on  the  influence  of  those  who  attended 
its  meetings  on  their  return  to  their  homes.  From  what  we  have 
heprd  of  the  widespread  interest  in  America,  we  have  no  doubt 
the  results  there  promise  to  be  most  beneficial  and  extensive; 
and  we  hope  that  in  good  time  they  will  tell  powerfully  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Mi?si  )n-field.  We  look  for  much  good  being 
done  by  the  Report,  which  we  leave  to  speak  for  itself.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  on  ministers  and  members  of  Committee 
making  use  of  its  contents.  Our  work  and  responsibility  are  now 
at  an  end.  These  have  been  difficult,  and  trying  to  both  body  and 
mind  ;  but  we  are  confident  of  success.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
work  has  been  inspired  and  carried  on  by  a  wisdom  and  strength 
from  above,  and  the  issues  we  confidently  leave  with  God, 


THE  REPORT. 

In  preparing  the  Report  no  amount  of  labour  or  of  reasonable  expense 
has  been  spared  to  secure  completeness  and  accuracy.  Not  only  was 
every  care  taken  in  having  a  verhatim  report  by  the  stuiF  of  the 
ablest  shorthand-writers  in  ihe  profession,  but  every  Paper  and  speech 
after  abridgment,  was  forwarded  in  "proof"  to  the  writer  speeches 
or  speaker,  allowing  of  the  largest  possible  latitude  in  ^^  co'^^cte*. 
corrections  and  alterations.  Only  a  few  of  the  Papers  and  speeches 
by  some  of  the  American  delegates  in  the  later  part  of  the  second 
volume  could  not  be  revised  in  time  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  volume  has  been  brought  out. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  that  the  report  should  not 
exceed  about   one  thousand  or   twelve   hundred  pages 
octavo.      With   forty-six   meetings   this   necessitated   a  ^cunaUment' 

very  large  curtailment  of  the  length  of  both  Papers  and  ^^  ^^P^'*"  ^^* 

"  -^  speeches, 

speeches  by  the  Editor,  a  work  of  extreme  delicacy  and 

difficulty,  requiring  a  large  amount  of  anxious  labour.     In  making 

these  curtailments  we  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  they  should 
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be  made,  as  much  as  possible,  in  cutting  out  repetitions  which  were 
Principle  of  inevitable  where  so  many  meetings  were  held  at  the  same 
curtailment,  time,  it  being  impossible  for  one  speaker  or  writer  to 
know  what  had  been  said  by  others  in  meetings  at  which  he  could 
not  be  present.  To  secure  a  just  reduction  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Editor  to  know  all  that  preceded  or  followed  each  Paper  or  speech 
before  making  any  reductions,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  perusals 
and  careful  comparisons  that  curtailments  were  made.*  In  many 
cases  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  and  very  painful  to  leave  out  what 
in  itself  was  both  able  and  interesting,  but  which,  if  inserted,  would 
have  been  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  said  by  others  on  the  same 
subject  in  a  different  meeting. 

We  have  spared  no  pains  to  do  justice  to  the  speakers  and  writers 

,    «      ,  of  "Papers,"  but  we  have  assumed  that,  as  an  Editor,  our 
The  Eeport  ^       '  '  ' 

prepared  great  concern  was  to  provide  a  book  which  shall  interest 
and  instruct  the  reader.  To  keep  up  the  interest  we  have 
given  the  speeches  in  the  first  person,  and  in  their  abridged  and 
corrected  form  they  will  be  read  with  as  much  pleasure  as  they  were 
listened  to.  Where  fastidious  speakers  have  altered  platform  ex- 
pressions into  the  style  of  the  study,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  preserving  the  more  pithy,  colloquial  form.  While  compelled  to 
reduce  the  length  of  almost  every  Paper  and  speech,  we  trust  to  have 
left  out  nothing  that  was  important  for  throwing  light  on  any  subject 
before  the  Conference.  Our  aim  has  been  to  give  every  variety  of 
opinion  as  fully  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  to  withhold  any  state- 
ment of  facts,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  value  from  the 
evidence  or  the  character  of  the  speaker. 

Here  the  Editor  cannot  but  express  his  gratitude  for  the  kindness 

with  which  the  wi'iters  of  Papers  and   speakers   have 

^^rat^fuT^    acceded  to  the  reduction  of  matter   which   must  have 

acknowledg-   cost  them  both  time  and   labour  in  preparation  for  the 
ment. 

Conference.     With  one  or  two  exceptions,  no  complaints 

have  been  made ;  all  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  actuated  by  the 

feeling  expressed  by  one  of  the  ablest  writers  whose  Paper  had  been 

*  It  was  these  considerations  chiefly  which  made  it  impossible  to  leave  the 
shortening  of  Papers  and  speeches  to  the  Authors,  which  we  would  greatly  have 
preferred,  if  it  had  been  possible. — Ed. 
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largely  curtailed.     In  returning  the  corrected  copy  he  merely  said, 
"  I  see  you  have  cut  me  down,  but  I  suppose  it  is  all   for  the 

best." 

In  order  to  make  the  Report  readable,  both  in  matter  and  form, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adopting  the  method  of  using  two  kinds 
of  type  in  the  same  Papers  and   speeches,  when  these 
exceeded  a  certain  length.     The  plan,  though  not  without     *typ^  ° 
precedent,  is  unusual,  but  our  conditions  were  exceptional. 
It  would  have  been  invidious  to  have  put  one  set  of  speakers  in  one 
type  and  another  in  another ;  so  we  have  in  every  case  given  the 
earlier  part  of  each  in  large  type,  to  induce  the  readers  to  make  trial 
of  the  quality  and  matter  of  each.     If  they  are  interested  they  will 
not  grudge  to  go  on  reading  the  smaller,  for  none  is  small. 

A  further  reason  for  using  the  two  founts  was  that  illustrations 

and  details  might  be  inserted  in  the   smaller  type,  while  the  more 

important  statements  of  fact  and  main  arguments  might  be  kept 

in  the  larger.     This  principle  has  been  carried  out  as  far 

.,  °  ,        /  ,  111  ,1  The  principle 

as  possiole  in  the  first  volume,  although  we  doubt  not  of  changing 

some  may  differ  from  the  Editor  as  to  which  part  ought  to        ^^^' 

have  been  in  the  larger  and  which  in  the  smaller  type..    In  each  case 

the  reader  has  the  means  for  forming  his  own  opinion,  though  he 

cannot  judge  of  the  Editor's  reasons  without  a  full  knowledge  of  all 

that  has  been  said  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Editor  found  no  little  difficulty  in  determining  as  to  the  best 

way  of  arranging  the  ruatter  of  the  Conference.     To  have  followed 

the  usual  chronological  order  was  obviously  impossible  „,        ... 

in  a  Conference  in  which   two,  and  frequently   three, 

meetings  were  held  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 

hour,  and  often  as  many  as  seven  meetings  in  the  sawe  day.     Not 

only   so,    but   many   of  the   subjects,   especially  in   the   Sectional 

meetings,  were  spread  over  three  or  four  successive  meetings  held 

at  different  hours  and  on  different  days.     We  therefore  resolved  to 

classify  the  meetings  under  their  different  subjects.    The  following 

will  give   a   brief  outline  of  the   arrangements  which   have  been 

pursued. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  VOLUME  L— POPULAR  SUBJECTS. 

In  the  first  volume,  which  will  be  found  of  a  popular  character, 
and  full  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  the  subjects  have  been 
arranged  in  the  following  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening 
and  closing  meetings. 


Ui 


l!  M^ 


Part  I. — Open  Conference. 

First,  we  have  a  series  of  five  meetings  under  the  head  of  Open 

Conference,   treating  of  subjects  not  in   themselves   strictly   of  a 

Missionary  character,  but  forming  a  natural  introduction  to  Missions, 

and  bearing  directly  and  in  an  important  manner  upon  Missionary 

work.     The  first  of  these  meetings,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Sir 

"I  ^William  Hunter,  treated  of  the  "  Increase  and  Influence 

Influence  of  of  Islam."     The  statesmanlike  speech  of  the  Chairman, 
Islam." 

and  the  Papers  and  speeches  which  followed,  rendered  that 

meeting  of  the  highest  interest,  in  giving  a  view  of  Mohammedanism, 
not  merely  in  its  essential  features  and  nature,  but  following  up  this 
by  statements  full  of  the  practical  experience  of  those  who  had  seen 
the  system  in  its  working  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  a  con- 
clusive and  final  answer  to  those  who  hold  up  the  religion  of  the 
prophet  as  eitlier  a  preparation  or  substitute  for  Christianity.  This 
is  naturally  followed  in  the  Report  by  the  meeting  on  "  Buddhism 
Buddhism  and^^^  other  Heathen  Systems,  their  Character  and  Influence 
compared  with  those  of  Christianity,  the  Light  of  Asia  and 
the  Light  of  the  World."  On  this  subject  we  had  not 
only  a  very  able  and  philosophical  exposition  of  Buddhism,  by  Sir 
Monier  Williams,  but  Papers  of  great  value  on  the  cognate  subject 
of  Jainism,  by  Dr.  Shoolbred ;  Hinduism,  by  Dr.  Ellinwood  of  New 
York ;  and  Parsiism,  by  Dr.  ]\Iurray  Mitchell,  followed  by  discussions 
on  the  practical  working  of  these  different  systems  in  dififerent 
countries.  The  combination  of  scientific  exposition  with  personal 
experience  rendered  these  meetings  unique  in  their  character,  and 
of  rare  and  permanent  value. 

The  other  meetings  under  this  heading  were  the  "INIissions  of 
the   Roman  Catholic  Church  to  Heathen  Lands ;   their   character, 
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extent,  influence,  and  lessons."     The   subject  was  treated  at  once 

with  fairness  and  impartiality  both  by  the  writers  of  Papers  and  the 

speakers  who  followed.     The  important  fact  was  clearly  brought  out 

that  these  Missions  which  were  supposed  to   have  been     ^    ^ 

so  eflfective  were  found  on  careful  investigation  to  be  far    Catholic 

Missions, 
less  productive  of  beneficial  results  than  the  Missions  of 

the  Protestant  Churches.  It  appears  from  authorities  referred  to 
that  while  Roman  Catholic  Missions  had  been  going  on  for  three 
hundred  years,  and  those  of  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  only  for 
about  one  hundred,  the  results  were  almost  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  converts  from  heathenism  by  the  two  sets  of  Missionaries, 
while  those  of  Protestantism  were  in  later  years  increasing  in  a  much 
greater  ratio.  One  grand  cause  of  failure  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  shown  to  be  their  not  giving  the  Bible 
to  their  converts.  No  Missions  have  been  permanently  successful 
where  the  Bible  has  been  withheld. 

The  fourth  of  the  series  was  on  the  relations  between  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions,  at  which  we  had  speakers  representing  the  Church 
in  her  work  at  home,  as  well  as  Missionaries  from  abroad.     It  was 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  representatives  of  the  Churches   Eeaction 
expressed  so  strongly  the  feeling,  that  the  life  of  Home    on  H«ne^    ' 
]\lissions  to  a  large  extent  sprang  from  and  is  supported    Missions, 
by  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Church. 

The  fifth  meeting  recorded  in  the  Report  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  dealt  with  the  important  question  of  Commerce  in  its  relation 
to  Christian  Missions.  It  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Herbert  Tritton, 
who,  through  his  family  and  commercial  position  as  a  member  of 
a  great  banking  establishment,  was  well  fitted  to  occupy  the  chair. 
The  feeling  was  well  brought  out  that  Missions  are  either  commerce 
most  materially  helped  or  hindered  by  the  character  both*^"^  ^"'^°^^' 
of  the  men  engaged  in  and  transactions  carried  on  by  the  commercial 
world  in  its  dealing  with  heathen  nations ;  that  the  commerce  of  our 
country  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  we  transact 
business  with  the  religious  profession  which  we  make  as  a  Christian 
nation.  Great  regret  was  expressed  on  account  of  the  immoral  lives 
too  often  exhibited  by  our  merchants  and  sailors;  while  the  high 
character  and  beneficent  influence  of  others  was  acknowledged  with 
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gratitude.  The  importance  of  using  commerce  as  a  means 
for  the  spread  of  truth  ard  righteousness  was  enforced  and 
illustrated. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  that  series  brought  out  in  striking  contrast 
the  difference  between  the  state  of  the  world  now  and  what  it  was 

a  hundred  years  ago  in  respect  of  Missions.     It  was  shown 

A  hundred  j  o  l 

years  ago  that  while  the  work  accomplished  was  far  beneath  that 

an  now.  ^j^j^jj  ^^  could  have  desired  or  hoped  for,  from  what  the 
efforts  of  the  Christian  Church  might  have  been  during  the  period 
of  her  great  prosperity ;  that  the  progress  made  had  undoubtedly 
been  vast  and  important,  and  that  the  position  now  occupitd  gave 
Missionaries  a  great  vantage  ground  from  which  to  start  in  their 
operations  of  future  years  as  compared  with  what  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.     It  has  been  thought  by  the  enemies  of  Missions  that 

Increase  of  because   the   heathen    have   increased   by    two   hundred 
^^^  anf  ^^^  millions  during  the  century,  while  Protestant  Missions 

Christians,  have  only  gained  three  millions  in  the  same  time,  that  we 
are  further  from  the  attainment  of  our  end  than  when  we  began. 
Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  The  increase  is  a  normal  one,  and 
half  that  increase  is  in  India,  and  due  to  the  beneficent  government 
of  our  own  Christian  nation — an  increase  which  never  took  place 
under  Mohammedan  or  Hindu  Governments, — the  other  half  under 
the  government  of  a  heathen  but  monotheistic  ^npire  in  China. 
The  growth  of  the  three  millions  of  converts  is  abnormal.  It  is 
"not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit,"  and  this  increase  of  these 
spiritual  children  goes  on  at  nearly  a  tenfold  greater  rate  than  the 
natural  birth-rate.  The  gain  of  three  millions  from  nothing  was  far 
greater  than  the  increase  of  two  hundred  millions  from  the  eight 
hundred  millions  previously  living.  The  one  was  a  creation,  the 
other  was  a  progression. 

If  we  compare  the  increase  of  Christian  nations  with  that  of 
the  heathen  during  the  century  the  scales  are  turned.  Protestant 
Christians  have  multiplied  about  threefold,  the  heathen  have  only 
increased  by  one-fourth. 

In  reference  to  the  fact  that  three  millions  of  converts  from 
heathenism  are  now  gathered  into  the  Christian  Church,  the  equally 
important  fact  is  often  overlooked  that  while  one  may  view  these  as 
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a  unit,  occupying  a  single  spot  in  a  diagram  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  relative  number  of  the  different  religions  of  the 
world,  they  are  in  reality  scattered  over  the  whole  heathen  world, 
and  are  asserting  an  influence  far  and  wide.  This  which  would 
be  a  source  of  weakness  in  a  human  army,  the  strength  of  which 
depends  on  concentration  and  self-support,  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  army  depending  on  Divine  strength,  a  secret  of  power.  Each 
little  band  entrenched  in  its  stronghold,  and  relying  on  succour  from 
heaven  not  from  earth,  is  a  complete  and  organised  army,  aggressive 
and  invincible  if  true  to  the  Captain  of  Salvation.  Facts  prove  that 
where  the  Church,  with  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people,  is 
once  planted  it  holds  its  ground  and  goes  on  multiplying. 

Pari  II. — The  Mission-fields  of  the  World. 


The  second  division  of  the  first  volume  contains  the  report  of 
eleven  public  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clear  outline 
of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  of  the  state  of  Missions  at  the  present 
time.  The  whole  field  was  gone  over,  necessarily  in  a  cursory  manner, 
but  by  speakers  so  competent  to  tell  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard  that  these  meetings  become  of  t  j  very  highest 
value  to  the  Christian  Church.  From  beginning  to  end^^^^J^^y  ^^^ 
the  speakers  dealt  with  facts,  and  almost  in  every  case 
facts  which  had  come  under  their  own  personal  observation  and  of 
which  they  could  speak  with  the  fullest  authority.  One  peculiarity 
of  this  class  of  meetings  was  the  large  extent  to  which  the  resources 
of  the  Mission-field  were  drawn  upon  to  give  these  authentic  facts. 
Many  of  the  speakers  were  comparatively  new  to  the  Christian  public 
of  England,  and  yet  from  beginning  to  end  the  interest  never 
flagged.  The  circumstance  that  the  speakers  were  unknovm  arose 
not  from  any  lack  of  ability  or  popular  gifts,  but  from  what  was  most 
honourable  to  them, — that  many  of  them  were  men  who  had  been 
devoting  their  life  to  the  earnest  and  exclusive  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  willing  to  be  buried  from 
the  public  eye  that  they  might  finish  their  work. 

The  extent  of  the  field  yet   remaining  to  be   evangelised  was 
brought  clearly  out  at  the  first  meeting  when  a  general  survey  was 
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taken  of  the  whole  world.    Every  succeeding  meeting  gavo  additional 
emphasis  to  the  crying  wants  of  the  heathen.     Even  in 

of  heathen  those  countries  in  which — like  India — Missions  have  been 
World 

carried  on  for  more  than  a  century,  the  field  is  yet  com- 
paratively unoccupied,  while  China,  and  Africa,  and  South  America, 
are  comparatively  untouched, — so  small  is  the  number  of  evangelists 
for    the    vastness   of   their   populations.      To   show   what  can   be 
done  when  Missions  are  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  extent 
of  the  territory  or  population  to  which  they  are  sent,  we 
MiBsions  are  have  striking  illustrations  in  the  Missions  in  the  islands 
adequate.  ^£  Q^pj^j^j^  and  in  Japan,  where  the  progress  is  so  marked 
as  to  give  hope  of  an  early  triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  the  heathenism 
of  these  more  limited  populations,  while  the  characteristic  difference 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Polynesia  and  Australia  and  the  polished  and 
more  civilised  populations  of  Japan  show  that  the  Gospel  can  equally 
meet  the  wants  of  both. 

The  arrangements  for  considering  the  various  Mission-fields  were 

far  from  being  all  that  we  could  have  desired.     It  was  the  intention 

originally  to  have  had  three  or  four  of  these  meetings 

to^o  fMr"    conducted  in  smaller  places  of  meeting  at  the  same  time. 

From  the  impossibility  of  finding  suitable  Halls  for  the 

purpose,  and  the  great  desire  to  have  all  the  meetings  concentrated 

in  one  place,  so  as  to  give  greater  unity  and  fervour  to  the  public 

gathering,  we  were  obliged  to  restrict  their  number,  and  thereby  to 

deprive  our  friends  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  more  in  detail  of 

Mission  work  in  various  parts  of  the  world.     What,  however,  was  lost 

in  the  more  general  treatment  of  the  subject  was  gained  in  greater 

concentration  and  energy  and  warmth  in  the  meetings. 

Special  Missionary  Subjects. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  this  first  volume  is  taken  up  with 
Public  Meetings  on  special  Missionary  subjects,  and  the  Valedictory 
Meeting.  That  to  the  Jews,  who  could  not  be  classed  amongst  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  world,  naturally  took  precedence. 
Medical  Missions  and  Women's  W^ork  to  W^omen  followed,  while  the 
series  was  summed  up  with  a  most  impressive  series  of  Addresses  on 
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the  Church's  duty  and  the  necessity  for  anew  departure  in  Missionary 
enterprise.  The  Valedictory  IMeeting  closed  the  programme,  which 
was  followed  by  a  supplementary  meeting  to  pass  rosolutions  on  the 
opium  trade  in  China,  the  liquor  traffic  in  Africa,  and  the  sanction 
given  to  vice  by  the  Government  of  India.  As  all  these  were  of  the 
usual  character  of  Public  Meetings,  we  leave  them  to'speak  for 
themselves. 
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The  second  volume  of  the  report  is  not  only  entirely  different 
in  the  subjects  treated,  but  in  the  character  of  the  meetings  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  conducted.  It  will  be  character  of 
found  not  only  unique  in  its  character  as  compared  meetings, 
with  the  record  of  any  previous  meetings,  but  full  of  matter  fitted 
to  excite  thought,  and  of  suggestions  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  world.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
section,  three  daily,  all  of  them  attended  from  beginning  to  end 
with  the  utmost  regularity  by  the  members  of  the  Conference. 
Other  meetings,  in  some  respects  of  a  similar  character,  on  a  small 
scale,  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the  Mission-field,  but 
never  before  in  the  great  centre  of  Missionary  operation,  in  London, 
have  meetings  of  the  same  character  been  attempted. 

The  entire  volume  is  taken  up  with  a  full  account  of  what 
formed  really  the  kernel  of  the  Conference, —  those  private  meet- 
ings, in  which  questions  of  vital  interest  in  the 
prosecution  of  Mission  work  were  discussed  by  experts 
from  all  the  Protestant  Churches  and  Missions  of  the  world.  It 
was  thought  desirable  to  avoid  publicity  by  excluding  the  Press 
and  all  but  members,  so  as  to  give  the  most  perfect  freedom  in 
the  discussion  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  questions.  There 
was  no  desire  for  concealment,  and  no  fear  of  public  opinion ;  but 
it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  there  should  be  none  of  that 
stiffness  and  formality  inseparable  from  public  meetings. 

The    result   was   all    that  could   have   been    desired   in    these 

respects.     There  was  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  speech,  and  freedom 

from    constraint,    along    with   a    feeling    of    brotherhood    in    all 

these  meetings,  which   was  most  refreshing ;    and  now   that  there 
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18  no  longer  any  necessity  for  privacy,  so  far  as  the  spenlrerfi  are 
concerned,  we  have  in  the  verbatiini  reports  the  exact  reproduction 
of  these  private  meetings,  with  all  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  photo- 
Eeaders  ^^P^»  ^^  we  may  say  that  our  Report  is  the  utterance 
listeners,  ^f  ^^iQ^i  marvel  of  modern  invention,  the  Phonograph.  As 
nearly  as  possible  every  word  spoken  has  been  placed  before  us,  and 
our  aim  has  been  to  put  our  readers  in  the  position  of  listeners,  in 
these  twenty-four  meetings,  or  at  least  sitting  behind  a  curtain 
listening  to  the  free  talk  of  men  from  all  the  Mission-fields  of  the 
world,  along  with  secretaries  and  members  of  jVIissionary  Committees 
at  home. 

You  will  hear  the  frank  expression  of  every  form  and  shade  of 
opinion  from  men  who  have  the  most  ample  means  of  knowing  the 

Pjgg  subjects  on  which  they  speak,  and  with  the  convictions 
discussion.  Qf  jj^^jj  y^Y^Q  jjj.g  ijj  earnest,  and  have  the  courage  of  their 

opinions,  and  speak  out  fearlessly  all  that  is  in  their  hearts.  You 
will  find  no  scruple  about  contradicting  and  stoutly  opposing  of 
one  another's  view ;  but  from  beginning  to  end  of  these  four-and- 
twenty  meetings  you  will  not  hear  an  angry  word,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  only  one  discourteous  expression,  "  d  that  easily 
forgiven,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  was  uttered. 
As  an  honest  historian  we  have  not  left  out  even  that  one  little 
jarring  word.  We  have  Cowper's  ideal,  as  expressed  in  his  well- 
known  "  Task  "  :— 

"  Discourse  may  want  an  animated  no, 
To  brush  the  surface  or  to  make  it  flow.'* 

While  the  poet's  prayer  is  answered — 

"  Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate— 
A  quarrel  in  the  form  of  a  debate." 

In  editing  the  reports  of  these  meetings  we  have  felt  we  were 
handling  documents  of  rare  value  and  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
Eeports,how  Church  of  God.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  them 
shortened,  ^yjthin  readable  limits,  but  how  to  shorten  them,  and 
preserve  a  perfectly  fair  account  of  what  was  said  on  all  aspects 
of  the  many  subjects  discussed,  was  our  difficulty.  To  adhere  to 
our  rule  of  cutting  out  all  useless  repetitions  was   easy  enough, 
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but  in  many  cases  it  was  a  question  of  evidence  on  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  opinions  of  many  men  whose  opinions  were 
worth  being  weighed,  and  evidence  from  many  lands  and  from 
varied  conditions  of  society,  which  had  to  be  considered  in  settling 
some  practical  question  of  importance  to  the  interests  of  Missions. 
In  such  cases  we  have  allowt^d  a  large  amount  of  latitude,  and  have 
reduced  the  length  of  papers  and  speeches  as  little  as  possil)le.  For 
this  reason  we  have  used  a  smaller  type,  so  as  to  keep  within  the 
limit  assigned  for  the  size  of  a  volume. 

In  some  cases  it  required  courage  as  well  as  impartiality  to  record 
,,  for  public  use  opinions  which  were  expressed  with  the  freedom  of 
^  private  fellowship,  opinions  which  run  counter  to  the  con-  j^q 
scientious  convictions,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  good '^®^®'^^*^^°°'- 
men.  But  being  appointed  to  give  a  full  and  true  account  of  these 
important  meetings,  we  have  felt  bound  to  record  in  these  pages  the 
freest  and  boldest  expression  of  all  opinions  which  were  expressed, 
and  we  have  done  so  without  fear  or  favour. 

As  an  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  the  discussions  on  Polygamy. 
There  is  the  boldest  advocacy  of  the  reversal  of  the  policyDiacugsion  on 
hitherto  pursued  by  JVIissionary  Societies  in  regard  to  the  ^'^^VS^^Y- 
admission  from  heathenism  of  converts  who  have  more  than  one 
wife.  The  practice  of  almost  all  Societies  hitherto  has  been  to  insist 
upon  all  but  one  being  cast  oflf,  without  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  rights  of  the  wives  and  of  their  children— a  practice 
which  caused  no  great  difficulty  among  savage  tribes,  amongst  which 
our  early  Missions  originated,  when  re-marriage  was  neither  a  diffi- 
culty nor  an  injury,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  tie  which  united 
man  and  wife.  But  in  civilised  countries  the  application  of  the  same 
rule  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  hardship,  and  to  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  wives  and  children,  who  have  been  tempted  if  not  driven  to 
live  in  sin  and  wretchedness,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Mission- 
aries to  mitigate  the  evil. 

In  the  two  meetings  which  were  held  for  the  consideration  of  this 
diiiicult   and   delicate  question,  many   boldly  spoke   in  Differences  in 
defence  of  the  admission  of  converts  without  requiring      opinion, 
them  to  cast  oflf  all  tlieir  wives  save  one;  and,  as  in  such  discussions, 
the  advocates  of  new  or  peculiar  views  are  generally  the  most  forward 
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to  Hpeak,  it  might  ai)()oar,  if  si)eot']i(*s  were  coif  iite<l^i\9  if  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  the  change.  Althou^'h  we  know  tliat  the  large 
proportion  of  wilent  members  were  opposed  to  any  cliange,  except,  it 
may  be,  in  certain  cases  to  be  judged  on  their  own  merits,  we  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  leave  out  the  remarks  of  any  of  the  speakers,  or 
in  any  way  to  tamper  with  their  evidence  or  arguments.  The  reader  is 
left  to  weigh  both  evidence  and  argument  and  arrive  at  his  own  con- 
clusions. It  will,  however,  be  obvious  to  all  tluit  there  was  not  a 
No  difference  ^^ade  of  difiference  as  to  Hie  determination  of  all  parties 
in  aim«.  ^q  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  curse  of  polygamy  ever 
becoming  an  institution  in  Mission  Churches  anywhere. 


I 


The  Arrangement  of  Subjects. 

In  this  volume  the  arrangement  of  subjects  was  obvious  enough, 
although  the  element  of  time  had  to  be  ignored.  The  headings  of 
the  different  classes  of  subjects  as  they  stood  in  the  programme  clearly 
Number  of  pointed  out  the  different  groups  under  which  they  must 
■ubjects.  j^g  classed.  Seven  of  these  groups  dealt  with  Missions  in 
their  strictly  foreign  aspects,  and  one  with  the  work  at  home.  These 
eight  principal  divisions  embraced  no  fewer  than  eighty-four  sub- 
divisions, many  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  take  up  separately. 
This  large  number  of  subjects  did  not  embarrass  or  hinder  the  careful 
consideration  of  questions  of  vital  importance  or  special  interest. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  taking  up  eacli  subject  named  on  the 
programme,  as  there  was  no  call  for  a  formal  decision  on  any. 
The  great  object  was  to  gain  light  on  every  question  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  Missions,  and  until  all  the  information  that  could 
be  gathered  on  any  one  subject,  was  fairly  laid  before  a  meeting, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  continue  the  discussion,  or  even  adjourn 
the  meeting. 

The  light  from  many  lands  which  has  been  accumulated  at  these 
twenty-four  meetings  is  now  stored  in  this  volume  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  and  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to  all  interested  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  Missions,  or  in  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

The  order  of  proceedings  at  these  meeting'^   was  as  follows :— 
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After  tlie  ordinary  pndiminary  services,  l\ipers  were  read  for  about 

fortv  minutes  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  tlie  time  for  ^, 

•^  *  Tho  meetings, 

each  Paper  being  limited  to  twenty  minutes  or  a  (piarter        how 

of  an  hour,  according  to  the  number  read.     After  the 

reading   of  the   Papers    the    meeting   was   thrown    open    to    free 

(Hscussion  among  the  members  in  speeches  of  ten  or  five  minutes* 

duration,  as  agreed  upon  by  those  present. 

The  first  subject  th^alt  with  in  these  pages — for  we  cannot  speak 
of  the  order  of  time — is  what  is  called  "  Missionary  Methods,"  under 
which  general  heading  the  Agents,  the  Modes  of  Work,  Missionary 
the  Methods  of  dealing  with  Social  Customs,  and  of  '"et^<«l"- 
dealing  with  Forms  of  Keligious  Belief,  were  discussed  at  six 
separate  meetings,  lasting  about  two  and  a  half  hours  on  an 
average,  two  of  these  being  adjournetl  discussions.  The  accumu- 
lation of  information  as  to  the  different  metliods  employed  by 
ditl'erent  Societies  and  their  agents  is  of  deep  interest  and  the 
greatest  importance,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use — first  of  all  to 
the  Committees  of  Missionary  Societies  in  the  management  of 
their  work,  and  to  Missionaries  in  different  fields  who  can  now 
compare  the  methods  employed  by  their  brethren  belonging  to 
ditlerent  Societies. 

The  second  gcmeral  subject  under  consideration  was  JNledical 
Missions — first,  the  Agents ;  second,  the  Agencies.  From  Medical 
the  reading  of  the  Papers,  and  discussions  on  this  sub-  ^^^sions. 
ject  there  can  be  only  one  impression  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  iigency  for  evangelistic  purposes  in  almost  every  land  and  in 
every  condition  of  society.  A  higher  place  will  undoubtedly  be 
given  to  this  kind  of  i\lissionary  Work  in  future  than  in  the  past. 
The  tlurd  question  considered  was  Women's  Work  in  the  Mission- 
field.     The  Papers   read  in   some  cases   by   ladies  from 

...  ,      ,  ''  Women's 

America  and   this   country   excited   much    interest,  and  Missions  to 

the  crowded  meetings  had  to  be  removed  to  a  larger  ^°°^®^- 
hall.  The  growth  of  this  kind  of  work  has  been  rapid,  and  in 
the  future  will  be  more  rapid  still.  This  kind  of  agency  has,  at 
this  Conference,  received  what  may  be  called  (Ecumenical  recog- 
nition, as  a  distinctive  and  honoured  branch  of  the  Church's 
work. 
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The  Place  of  Education  in  Mis.-'Mnary  Work  occupied  three 
meetings,  all  of  them  important;  that  in  regard  to 
E?ucatiSn  in  the  higher  education  exciting  a  special  interest  ;  while 
Missions.  jig-pj.gj^t  ^-ie^^  ^ere  expressed  as  to  the  employment  of 
collegiate  education  and  the  extent  to  whicli  it  should  be  employed 
for  evangelistic  purposes ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  decided 
conviction  at  the  meetings  that  it  has  a  place  of  high  importance, 
especially  in  India. 

The  next  subject  was  the  relation  of  the  :Missionary  to  Litera- 

Literature    ^^^^  ^nd  the  Press.     It  was  obvious   to   all   that   this 

and  Missions,  j-jj^^  ^f  ^qj.^  had  been  too  much  neglected  in  the  past, 

and   must   occupy  a   i)lace  of   much   greater    importance    in   the 

evangelistic  enterprises  of  the  Church  in  future. 

Three  meetings  of  great  interest  and  much  value  were  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Organisation  and  Govem- 
'  ol^native  ^  ment  of  native  Churches.  A  flood  of  light  was  thrown 
Churches.  ^^  questions  affecting  their  growth  and  development, 
and  a  strong  and  prevalent  feeling  was  expressed  in  favour  of 
requiring  more  independence  of  spirit  and  self-denying  efifort 
on  the  part  of  the  converts  for  the  support  and  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  themselves  and  their  countrymen,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  larger  amount  of  liberty  and  self-government  being 
allowed  them  by  Missionary  Societies,  on  the  other. 

A  movement  in  this  direction  has  been  going  on  foi  some  time 
in  some  Missions,  and  has  resulted  in  much  good,  especially  in 
such  countries  as  Japan  and  China,  where  native  Churches  are  not 
only  supporting  their  own  pastors,  but  managing  their  own  affairs, 
choosing  their  own  form  of  Church  government,  and  drawing  up 
their  own  creed.  They  decline  to  accept  the  countless  distinctions 
amojig  the  Missionary  sects,  and  tell  them  that  Japan  is  too  poor 
to  keep  up  so  many  different  Churches  to  suit  their  divisions,  and 
prefer  to  have  one  Church  of  their  own.  To  the  cretia  of  the 
M);5sionaries,  they  encourage  this  movement,  and,  what  is  better, 
they  are  imitating  it,  by  sinking  their  own  differences  and  forming 
unions  among  themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example 
of  China  and  Japan  will  spread  in  England  and  America. 

The  three   other   meetings   were   practically   under    one    head, 
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two  being  taken  up  with  the  home  department  of  Missionary  work. 
In  these  much  was  said  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  j^^  ^^^.j^ 
Churches  and  Committees  of  the  Societies.  The  last,  at  home, 
which  dealt  with  "  The  Relations  of  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  to 
Missions,"  brought  out  some  interesting  and,  in  some  respects, 
painful  facts  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  France  and  Germany  in 
their  new-fangled  zeal  for  colonisation  and  conquest.  It  seems 
that  France,  though  to  so  large  an  extent  infidel  at  home,  is  a 
zealous  propagator  of  Popery  abroad,  and  insists  on  her  own  lan- 
guage being  taught  to  the  children  of  naked  savages  in  JNIission 
schools,  so  that  American  Societies  have  been  obliged  to  employ 
French  teachers,  or  to  hand  their  Missions  over  to  French  Pro- 
testant Societies,  or  abandon  them  to  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 
Germany  is  also  in  danger  of  trying  to  shut  out  any  except 
Missions  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  of  showing  more  favour 
than  she  ought  to  the  Missions  of  Jesuits.  But,  as  a  German 
speaker  said,  "  We  hope  that  our  country  will  grow  out  of  this 
disease  of  childhood," 

The  subject  of  JVIissionary  Comity  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  series,  and  excited  much  interest.  The  spirit  in  which  it  was 
dealt  with  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  of  the  cause  in  Mission 
which  all  were  engaged.  There  was  no  desire  expressed  for  Comity. 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  union  enforced  by  laws  and  penal- 
ties. It  was  felt,  as  one  of  the  writers  said,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  "  secured  unity  by  the  sacrifice  of  liberty,  while  Protes- 
tants had  secured  liberty  by  the  sacrifice  of  unity  "—what  was  to  be 
aimed  at  was  the  combination  of  hberty  and  unity.  To  secure  this 
there  was  no  need  for  abandoning  the  denominational  distinctions, 
but  the  "  holding  of  the  truth  in  love." 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  hear  from  many  fields  the  testimony 

to  the  fact,  that  the  general  rule  was  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 

Missions   of  almost  all   the  Churches.      It   was   clearly «     ., 

,  "^  Comity  now 

brought  out  that  amongst  the  larger  and  older  Societies    ^^^  rnle. 
there  were  rarely  any  intrusions  on  each  other's  territories,  and  seldom 
any  interference  \>dth  each  other's  converts.     The  difficulties  came 
almost  entirely  from  two  sources— the  assumption  of  peculiar  claims 
by  a  few  Societies  of  High  Church  pretensions,  and  the  intermeddling 
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of  many  small  Societies  or  individual  adventurers  ;  the  latter  being 
the  most  frequent  source  of  petty  disturbance.  The  solution  of  the 
difficulties  springing  from  a  want  of  Comity  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  the  example  of  Paul  in 
pressing  into  the  '*  regions  beyond,  and  not  to  boast  of  another  man's 
line  of  things  made  ready  to  his  har  1." 
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work,  however  hard,  to  whom  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  '\Jommittee 
are  due :  Mr.  Stevenson's  experience  as  Secretary  to  the  Madras  Con- 
ference made  his  help  of  great  value  in  many  ways.  Nor  can 
we  overlook  the  much-prized  help  of  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  D.D.,  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  whose  experience  as  an  author  and  editor 
has  been  so  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
owing  to  his  temporary  absence  and  our  unavoidable  haste  we  could 
not  avail  ourselves  more  of  his  help,  so  as  to  make  him  responsible 
for  the  imperfections  of  our  work. 

We  would  not  be  just  if  we  did  not  refer  to  the  services  of  our 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr,  Ernest  M.  Anderson,  who  helped  much  by 
making  our  foreign  friends  at  home,  by  his  arrangements  for  their 
comfort,  and  latterly  for  his  work  in  the  Report;  and  those  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  iMoore,  to  whose  intelHgent  and  painstaking  labours  and 
accurate  work  we  owe  much. 

We  must  also  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  Council  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  for  giving  us  the  use  of  the  whole  of 
Exeter  Hall,  for  a  sum  so  much  under  the  usual  rate;  and  to  their 
officers  for  much  valued  help  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  our 
meetings ;  especially  to  Mr.  Hind  Smith,  whose  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic presence  was  a  constant  influence  for  spiritual  good,  and 
made  Exeter  Hall  like  the  home  of  Christian  work  for  all  the  nation- 
aUties  of  the  world. 

f 

Conclusion. 

After  repeated  perusals  of  the  reports  of  these  protracted  and 

earnest  dicussions  and  public  meetings,  the  impressions  left  on  our 

;    mind  are   such   as   these.     Our  limited  space  and  time  will   only 

allow  of  our  naming  three,  and  these  only  in  general  terms  ;  it  is  for 

.    others  to  study  and  apply  the  lessons.     First,  that  the  discussions 

;    on  methods  indicate  lines  on  which  there  is   room   for 

'•    improvement  both  abroad  and  at  home  ;  but  great  cause  improvement 

T    for  thankfulness   that   the  methods  hitherto  employed  ^^^e^a^i^'^de. 

have  been  so  well  adapted  to  the  ends  in  view.     The  errors  are  only 

I    such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  human  agencies  and  human 

J    agents,  while  their  limited  character  and  number  give  cause  for  much 
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gratitude  for  that  Divine  wisdom  which  has  so  manifestly  overruled 
and  guided  Missionary  enterprise.  Second,  that  while  avoiding 
undue  delay,  time  must  be  allowed  for  introducing  changes  and 
perfecting  of  methods.  Third  and  lastly,  that  while  we  ought  to 
express  gratitude  to  God  for  what  He  has  done  by  our 
repentanw  feeble  and  imperfect  instrumentality,  we  are  called  upon 

and  conse-   ^^  moum   over  our  great  remissness   and   shortcoming, 

cration.  °  °' 

to   humble    ourselves    before    God  for    having    so   long 

neglected  the  command  of  our  Lord  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 

creature,  and  resolve  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  make  this 

the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Missionary  effort  in  all  parts  of  the 

heathen  world.     This  was  the  great  lesson  of  the  whole  Conference. 

For  this  new  departure  there  is  neither  necessity  nor  excuse  for 

delay.     Every  consideration  calls  for  the  Church  of  God  to  obey  the 

command,  "  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 

Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.     For,  behold,  darkness   shall 
Ood's  call  and 
encourage-    (does)  cover  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people.' 

meat.  ,j,j^^  promise  is  being  fulfilled,  as  is  seen  in  the  facts 
brought  before  us,  and  even  by  the  experience  of  our  Conference. 
*'  The  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  His  glory  shall  be  seen  upon 
thee.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising." 

Everything  encourages  and  demands  new  efforts  and  new  enter- 
prises.    The  Divine  commission  comes  with  new  force,  in  view  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  world  now  revealed  to  us, — a  world  of  which  the 
Apostolic  Church  knew  little  or  nothing.     To  them  the 
Commission"  Koman  Empire  of  little  over  a  hundred  millions  was  the 

^  practical  limit  of  their  knowledge  and  of  the  sphere  of 

their  labour.  To  us  the  world  means  ten  times  the  number  of  souls 
known  to  the  Apostles,  and  ten  times  the  responsibility.  To  them 
the  hundred  millions  were  all  to  whom  the  way  was  thrown  open — to 
us  a  thousand  millioTis  are  now  accessible.  The  one  call  from  Mace- 
donia is  become  the  call,  "  loud  as  any  waters," — the  call  of  these 
ten  hundred  millions  living  and  dying  in  ignorance  of  the  great 
salvation. 

There  is  no  time  for  delay ;  more  than  thirty  millions  of  the 
thousand  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohammedans  are  dying  everjf 
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year,  while  life  to  many  of  them  means  only  a  living  death  of  cruel 
wretchedness  and  hopeless  weariness.  The  only  remedy  for  the 
world's  misery— the  only  revelation  of  eternal  life  for  the  dying  are 
in  our  hands  ;  can  we  withhold  them  for  a  day  ? 

One  thing  is  clear.  This  Conference  has  vastly  increased  the 
Church's  responsibility.  Light  has  been  diffused,  and  through 
these  pages  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  Facts  as  to  the  world's 
wants ;  the  power  of  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross  to  meet  these 
wants  have  been  demonstrated.  This  means  a  responsibility  jjg^  respon- 
commensurate  with  the  demands  of  our  suffering  and  Bibihties. 
perishing  brethren,  and  the  commands  of  our  crucified  but  living 
Saviour.  The  Conference  does  not  leave  us  where  it  found  us.  The 
Lord's  last  words  to  the  disciples,  "  Gro  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,"  have  to  us,  in  light  of  these  revelations,  tenfold  significance 
and  involve  tenfold  responsibility. 


The  Missionary  Bibliography. 

It  is  our  singular  privilege  to  be  able  to  enrich  our  pages  by 
publishing  as  an  Appendix  the  first  really  effectual  attempt  to  form 
a  Missionary  Bibliography  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  by  the  Kev.  S. 
M.  Jackson  of  New  York,  and  is  freely  offered,  as  a  labour  of  love  by 
the  compiler.  On  its  substantial  accuracy  full  reliance  may  be  placed. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  it  arrived  so  late  that  we  neither  had  time  to 
send  the  proofs  to  the  Author  nor  personally  to  visit  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum  to  verify  a  very  few  doubtful  cases  of  orthography 
in  names. 

From  the  modesty  of  the  Preface  we  might  suppose  the  Author  to 
be  inexperienced  and  unknown.  The  following  testimony  was 
received  from  a  most  competent  authority,  to  whom  we  showed 
the  manuscript.  In  returning  it,  he  said,  "The  Kev.  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson,  M.A.,  is  well  known  as  a  sub-editor  on  the  staff 
of  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopaedia,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  Bibliographers  in  America.  His  qualifications  are  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  I  am  sure  the  work  will  be  very  valuable." 
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It  was  from  the  first  our  intention  that  the  index  to  these  volumes 
should  be  an  important  feature  of  the  work,  and  as  the  contents  of 
the  two  volumes  are  so  different  as  to  form  a  characteristic  distinction 
between  them,  we  resolved  to  have  a  separate  index  for  each.  At  the 
time  when  we  should  have  begun  our  task  we  were  prostrated  by 
illness  brought  on  by  the  strain  of  the  Conference,  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  pressure  of  Editorial  labour  and  anxiety.  Happily  a 
friend,  ]\Ir.  J.  Arnold  Green,  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  who  has 
had  experience  in  such  work,  kindly  undertook  to  carry  out  our  ideal ; 
and  we  doubt  not  the  ability  and  zeal  which  he  has  devoted  to  the 
task  will  give  satisfaction  to  our  readers. 

Offer  of  Medicine  Chests  to  Missionaries. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  meeting  of  Conference  in  the  Section 
on  Medical  Missions,  Mr.  Burroughs,  through  the  Acting  Secretary, 
offered  a  chest  of  medicine  to  any  Missionary  who  woul '  call  at  his 
house  of  business  and  ask  for  one.  In  acknowledging  the  liberal 
offer  by  letter,  in  which  we  referred  to  the  forthcoming  Report,  we 
received  the  following  reply  with  authority  to  give  it  publicity, 
which  we  now  gratefully  do: — 

"Snow  Hill,  London,  E.G.,  Ang}(st  22,  1888. 

"Deae  Sir, — Replying  to  your  esteemed  favour  of  yesterday,  we  beg 
to  say  that  we  sent  down  several  medicine  chests  and  cases  to  the  Con- 
ference. The  cases  were  accepted  and  distributed  among  the  Missionaries 
present.  Several  Missionaries  immediately  gave  their  names  as  desiring 
medicine  chests,  and  others  called.  We  have  supplied  all  of  them  as 
requested  with  medicine  cases  free  of  charge,  and  shall  be  happy  to  give 
a  case  or  chest  to  any  Missionary  who  may  desire  the  same,  and  you  are 
welcome  to  make  this  statement  in  your  forthcoming  book. 

'*  We  have  so  far  distributed  cases  to  about  one  hundred  Missionaries- 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  specimens  of  the  cases  any  time  you  can 
make  it  convenient  to  call  at  our  office. 

"  Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)        "Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co. 

"  Rev.  James  Johnston,  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Report  of  the  General 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  26,  Highland  Road,  Upper  Norwood." 
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The  Spelling  of  Names,  Etc. 

Some  names,  chiefly  of  persons  and  places,  we  found  spelt 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways  that  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  some 
uniform  rule  to  avoid  anomalies  and  irritation.  Such  names  as 
those  of  the  Arabian  prophet  and  of  his  sacred  book  were  spelt 
in  five  or  six  different  ways^  As  our  Report  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
scientific  but  a  popular  work,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  avoid,  on 
the  one  hand  recent  or  unusual  orthography,  even  though  satisfied 
that  it  was  or  might  be  correct,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
reject  antiquated  or  obsolete  forms.  The  rule  we  acted  on  was 
that  which  we  had  learned  in  our  youth  from  a  favourite  poet, 
too  well  known  to  need  to  be  named,  but  not  so  much  quoted 
as  of  old : — 

"la  words  as  garments  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old. 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 


Members  of  Conference. 

The  names  of  Members  and  Delegates  will  be  found  in 
alphabetical  order  printed  on  separate  lists  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume,  consisting  of : — 

1st.  1316  Members,  representing  fifty-three  Societies  in  Crreat 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

2nd.  189  Delegates  from  the  United  States  of  America,  repre- 
senting fifty-seven  Societies. 

3rd.  30  Delegates  from  Canada,  representing  nine  Societies. 

4th.  41  Delegates  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  representing 
eighteeen  Societies. 

5th.  3  Delegates  from  the  Colonies,  representing  two  Societies. 


ELLCOME  &  Co. 


Note. — We  regret  to  find  that  we  have  made  no  acknowledgment  of  the  services  so 
kindly  and  cheerfully  rendered  by  the  Evangelistic  Choirs  of  London,  and  specially 
of  their  Hon.  Secretary,  W.  J.  A.  Rowc,  Esq.  The  spirit  and  eflEect  of  their  labour  of 
love  was  most  helpful  and  highly  appreciated. 
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THE   PUBLIC    RECEPTIOy   OF   DELEGATES, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN,  AND 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Secretary,  Rev.  James  Johnston. 

(Saturday,  June  dth,  5  o'clock  p.m.,  in  Exeter  Hall.) 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Conference,  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  the  9th  of  June,  was  of  a  social  character.  The  large 
hall  was  laid  out  with  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Tea  was  served  under  the  gallery  and  on  the  platform,  and  the 
Delegates,  especially  those  from  America  and  the  Continent, 
were  introduced  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  President  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  was  largely  attended  by  the  members  of  all 
Evangelical  Churches  in  London;  but  being  Saturday  night 
few  ministers  could  be  present. 

The  manifestation  of  brotherly  unity,  Christian  fellowship  and 
cheerful  solemnity  made  all  feel  *'  it  was  good  to  be  there," 
that  "  God  was  with  us  of  a  truth."  Appropriate  hymns  were 
sung  by  the  Evangelistic  choirs  of  London,  and  when  the  great 
assembly,  which  tilled  the  large  hall,  with  one  heart  and  voice 
sang  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  it  inspired  the  hope  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  all  people  dwelling  upon  the  earth 
would  "  serve  the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  come  before  His 
presence  with  a  song." 

After  the  reception  the  President,  the    Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  took  the  chair. 

When  the  "  Hundredth  Psalm  "  had  been  sung,  prayer  was  offered 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Webb-Peploe. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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The  Chairman:  Christian  frionds,— My  first  and   most    plrasing 

duty  and   priviN'go   is   on   my   own    luiialf   and    (»n    behalf  of  the 

Coniinittco,  and  all  concernnl  in  the  or^'anisatlon  of  tliis  ConfiTrntc, 

A  cordial     ^"  "'^''r  a  niost   wami-hcart  I'd   and  cordial  welcome  and 

welcome,      greet  ing  to  the  delegates  who   have  assend»led   herefrom 

various   parts  of  the  world.     And   I   may  safely   go  on  to  otler  an 

exj)ression   of  thankful  congratulation   that,  not   only   the   delegat.s 

but  that  all  who  have  a8send)Ied  here  have  so  manifest  and  hearty 

a  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  this  gathering.     Many  have  for  some 

time  past  felt  good  reason  to  look  forward  with  thankful  trust  and 

Ahopefui     confidence  to  a  great  blessing  and  a  great  stimulus  con- 

beginninj.    c'eriiiiig  Missions,  as  Tcsult liig  froiu  the  Conference  which 

is  now  inaugurated;    and  if  anything  were  needed  to  confirm  .'uid 

establish  such  confident  anticipations,  if  would  be  the  spirit  which 

animates  and  pervad.-s  this  great  meeting. 

I  believe  1  am  only  speaking  the  mind  of  the  Committee  wlien 
I  say  that  the  assembly  this  evening  has  exceeded  our  exi)eetations, 
not  only  as  regardt  its  magnitude,  but  as  1  have  said,  for  the  enthu- 
siastic cordiality  which   evidently  animates  all  who  are  assembled 

Marktan     ^^  ^^^^^  ^'''^''      ^^    ^'^    ^^^^    ^^^    mucli  to   look  foiward  to 
epoch.       this    series   of  gatherings   as  forming    an    epoch    in    the 
history  of  Foreign  Missions.    You  all  know  the  prayerful  preparation, 
the   great   care    and  consideration  with   which  all   the   preliminary 
arrangements  have  been  carried  out  during  many  months  past;  and 
we  are  therefore  not  only  justified  in  looking  forward  to  such  bless- 
ings as  I   have  alluded  to,  but  we  are  bound  to  do  so;  and  having 
that  spirit  of  expectation  we  may  be  very  sure   that  we  shall  not 
be  disappointed.     You  are  aware  that  this  gathering  is  essentially 
one  of  greeting  and  of  welcome,  and  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  call 
upon  those  who  have  been  especially   requested   to  undertake  the 
leading  part  in  the  proceedings.     Ihif  I  may  add,  before  1  sit  down, 
that  many  friends  have  come  here  perhaps  at  some  inconvenience, 
and  in  reliance  upon  the  proceedings  on  this  occasion  being  short, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  them  if  I  announce  that  the 
proposal  is  that  the  meeting  should  not  exceed  one  hour  from  the 
commencement.     The    speeches  will  be  very   brief,   but 
•peec  es.  j  ^^  certain  that  they  will  not  be  the  less  weighty  and 
valuable  on  that  account.      I  may  also  be  allowed  in  this  public 
manner  to  express  on  behalf  of  Lady  Aberdeen  her  regret  at  being 
unable  to  be  present,  and  to  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  meeting 
so  many   friends  ;    but    I  hope  that  on  this  day  week  as  many  as 
can  possibly  spare  the  time  will  give   us  the  honour  and  pleasure 
.    .       of  visiting   us   at   our   country  place  a  few  miles  from 
invi     on.  Lqj^^^qj^^  where    Lady    Aberdeen    and    myself    hope    to 
receive  them.     I   have  now  the  pleasure  of  asking  Dr.  Underbill, 
the    Chairman  of   the  Executive  Committee,  to  address  us,   more 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  stating   the   origin    and    purpose   of 
the  Conference. 
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Dr.  TTnderhill  (Chairman  of  the  Kxecutive  Committee):  My  Ix)rd 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,— It  will  bo  known  to  many  of  the 
friends  present  that  this  assembly  is  tlie  fourth  Conference     ^^.^.^  „, 
on  Missions  held  in  this  country.     The  original  concep-  ^^^IZ"^, 
tion  of  these  Conferences  may  be  traced   to  a  meeting 
of    gentlemen    who    gathered    to     hear    from    the     late    eminent 
Missionary,  Dr.  Dut!',  in  N(!W  ^'ork,  in  the  year  1854,  some  state- 
ment of  the  principles,  methods,  and  views  of  Christian  Missions. 
That  Conference  lasted  only  a  day  and  a  half,  and  it  was  clmjlly 
confined  to  a   consideration  of  the  general   principles  of  Missions, 
leaving  almost  untouched  the  practical  question   of  their  methods 
and  their  policy. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1855  a  large  number  of  Missionaries 
collected  in  Calcutta,  and  hehl  meetings  under  the  presidency 
of  the  la*e  Bishop  Wilson  and  other  eminent  Missionaries  jii„ioncon. 
of  the  day.  Four  or  five  days  were  thus  spent  in  the  ference« 
consideration  of  ^Missionary  questions.  This  Conference 
was  followed  by  several  others  in  various  parts  of  India,  as  in 
Lahore,  Allahabad,  and  in  Calcutta,  and  another  was  lield  in  Southern 
India.  There  was  also  a  Missionary  Conference  in  Benares,  the 
records  of  which  were  entirely  lost  and  destroyed  in  the  mutiny  of 
1857.  These  examples  were  followed  by  important  Missionary  Con- 
ferences in  China,  one  of  which,  at  Shanghai,  in  1877,  was  of  great 
value  and  importance.  But  in  this  country  little  was  done  to  gather 
together  the  friends  of  Missions  in  general  consultation.  A  small 
gathering  took  place  in  1854,  but  it  was  almost  entirely 
of  a  private  character,  and  confined  its  deliberations  to 
general  questions,  and  a  few  more  particularly  relating  to  matters 
of  the  day.  The  next  important  Conference  in  this  country  was  one 
that  was  summoned  in  Liverpool  in  1860,  originated  and  sustained  by 
]\Ir.  Macfie,  who,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  is  present  with  us  at  this  meeting, 
and  who  will  be  able  in  some  measure  to  gauge  the  value  of  that 
Conference,  which  lasted  four  days.  Many  questions  of  interest  to 
Missionaries  and  Missionary  modes  of  action  were  brought  under 
consideration,  and  seven  very  important  minutes  were  confirmed  and 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  and  those  minutes  still  remain  to  be 
admirable  guides  and  teachers  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Eighteen  years  elapsed  before  another  Conference  was 
called  in  this  country. 

A  gathering  of  the  Missionary  bodies  was  resolved  upon  and  called 
in  the  year  1878,  just  ten  years  ago.  It  met  in  the  Conference  Hall 
at  Mildmay.  The  deliberations  lasted  over  four  days,  and  embraced 
a  wider  range  of  important  subjects  than  had  been  considered  at  any- 
previous  Conference.  These  conferences  and  deliberations  were  of  a 
deeply  interesting  kind,  and  those  of  us  who  were  present  will  not 
forget  the  fervour  of  spirit,  the  ardour  of  Christian  love  which  were 
manifested.  And  now,  brethren  and  friends,  ten  years  have  gone 
away, — ten  most  momentous  years,  ten  years  of  hard  labour  and  of 
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great  peril  and  suffering,  but  nevertheless  ten  years  of  unexampled 
success  and  most  unparalleled  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
foreign  lands. 

Those  of  us  who  happen  to  he  a  little  older  than  others  can  remember 
Preparation  the  sparso  results  wliich  followed  Missionary  labour  in  the 
for  harvest,  early  years  of  their  toil.  But  the  seed  has  been  sown,  and  now 
the  harvest  day  appears  to  have  come.  I  romember  a,  very  striking  saying 
of  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Stanford,  when  speaking  on  a  Missionary 
platform,  that  God  is  content  to  work  and  labour  for  eleven  months  in  the 
year  for  one  month  of  harvest  time.  And  so  we  are  taught,  brethren,  that 
if  we  sow  we  shall  reap  in  due  season, — not,  it  may  be,  at  the  season  that 
we  expect,  or  the  ?eason  that  we  desire,  but  "  in  duo  season."  God  has 
to  prepare  the  way,  to  open  the  i)ath,  and  to  guide  His  people  into  such 
exertions  as  sliall  promote  the  coming  of  His  great  kingdom.  Well, 
these  ten  years  have  been  years  of  great  proj^ress,  so  far  as  regards  the 
results  of  ]\Iis.sionary  labour;  and  you  will  hear  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedingr;  of  this  Conference  many  things  said  to  you  with  regard  to 
those  results. 

But  there  have  also  sprung  up  many  questions  of  deep  interest 
and  importance,  some  of  them  requiring  the  most  deli- 
ewques  °"s- ^^^^^  handling  and  consideration;  some  of  them  affecting 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  amongst  whom  our  Missionaries 
labour  ;  some  of  them  touching  their  interests  as  nations  and  as 
peoples  ;  and  some  of  them  deeply  affecting  their  welfare  in  the  life 
to  come.  And  many  of  these  questions  are  not  to  be  settled  in  a 
day.  They  can  only  be  settled  by  observation,  by  experience,  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  men  who  have  to  confront  them  and  to  decide  upon 
their  issues. 

Then  there  are  questions  that  come  to  the  front  now,  the  importance 
of  which  we  did  not  feel  formeily.  Twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Missionaries  were  very  few  in  number  :  they  occupied  very  small  spots  on 
the  great  dark  map  of  ignorance  and  heathendom  in  tlie  world  ;  only 
here  and  there  a  little  twinkling  light,  scarcely  shedding  its  brightmess 
many  miles  distant.  There  was  no  danger  then  of  the  Missionaries 
coming  into  collision  with  each  other,  or  treading  upon  one  another's 
heels,  or  entering  fields  already  fully  occupied.  There  was  no  trouble 
of  that  kind ;  the  trouble  was  to  find  the  Christian  in  many  and  many 
a  land  where  now  there  exist  Christian  Churches  and  Christian  men,  noble 
specimens  of  the  Divine  working  of  the  Son  of  God.  Now,  brethren,  we 
have  to  deal  with  other  questions.  Missionaries  are  multiplied.  We 
know  that  in  the  Churches  at  home  there  is  a  great,  earnest 
'  spirit  of  devotedness  to  the  service  of  the  INlaster,  and  men 
are  calling  forth  others  into  the  field  and  sending  them  hither  and  thither 
on  every  side.  But  the  question  arises.  Shall  we  tread  on  each  other's 
heel  in  doing  so  ?  Is  it  right  for  Missionaries  to  enter  fields  already 
pa  1  lally  or  fully  occupied]  Are  there  not  vet  great  spaces  on  the  map 
of  the  world  where  there  are  no  her.;'  '  .  i  f.e  Cross,  and  can  there  not 
be  some  agreement  and  understand  :g  urncn^--  C'r/'.-  i.n  Missionaries  and 
Societies  as  to  the  places  where  ihc'r  iiiali  g>  an 'I  d.>p,ct  their  efforts? 
This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  v.if:  of  necessity  occuj,y  the  attention 
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of  the  sections  of  Missionary  brethren  who  are  gathered  here.  Of  late 
years  tb<^re  has  been  a  great  development  of  the  work  of  Medical  Missions; 
not  onh  ve  men  devoted  themselves  to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  but  noble 
women  ha  vo  gone  forth,  fully  qualified  to  be  healers  of  the  sick  among 
thoir  fellow  women  of  heathen  countries.  The  expansion  of  "women's 
work  among  women  "  is  another  feature  of  these  last  few  years,  in  which 
we  all  heartily  rejoice. 

There  is  ii  clas;s  of  topics  that  has  risen  up  of  late  yeai-s  connected 
with  our  contact  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  age.  Wherever  we  go 
now  we  meet  commerce.  Men  are  trying  to  carry  to  otJier  nations  the 
products  of  their  looms  and  their  factories,  to  give  to  them  all  commerce  and 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life ;  but  this  has  Missions, 
brought  up  many  questions  of  deep  anxiety  and  interest.  Are  all  these 
commercial  men  and  their  agents  Christian  men  ?  Are  they  men  whom 
we  should  like  to  place  before  the  heathen  as  examples  of  Christian  love 
and  holiness,  truth,  and  purity  ?  Brethren,  I  regret  to  say  that  we  are 
not  able  to  answer  such  questions  in  the  affirmative ;  and  because  we  cannot 
our  countrymen  are  often  tlie  deadliest  foes  to  our  Missionary  labour  and 
the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  success.  I  need  not  speak  at 
large  or  even  more  than  just  momentarily  refer  to  the  great  liquor  traflic 
which  has  been  introduced  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nor  need  I  refer, 
except  just  to  name  it,  to  the  great  opium  traffic  between  India  and 
China.  I  might  refer  to  other  topics  of  a  deeply  momentous  chai-acter, 
which,  as  Missionaries,  we  shall  have  to  face,  to  answer,  and,  if  possible, 
to  triumph  over.  All  these  important  topics  will  be  .found  in  the  list 
of  subjects  on  the  papers  which  will  be  brought  before  the  various  sections 
of  the  Conference. 

I  will  only  add  that  this  Conference  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
largest,  most  interesting,  and  most  important  Conferences  ever  held. 
Certainly  its  promoters  did  not  anticipate  so  wide  and  extensive  a 
response  to  their  inquiry  of  their  brethren  on  the  Con-  Eesponse  from 
tinent  and  in  America,  whether  they  would  unite  with  us  America, 
in  the  work  which  we  desire  to  accomplish.  That  response  has  been 
most  hearty,  and  not  only  hearty,  but  it  was,  I  was  going  to  say,  leaped 
at  because  of  its  obvious  good  sense  and  its  obvious  advantages. 
Accordingly  we  number  among  our  body  some  170  or  190  brethren 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  who  are  alike  engaged  with  us 
in  various  parts  of  the  Missionary  field.  India  and  China  tell  of 
their  exploits,  and  many  other  lands  proclaim  the  value  of  their 
Christian  toil. 

We  rejoice  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  to  a  scoffing  world  around 
us  that  after  all  its  sceptical  affirmations,  after  all  the  our  success  a 
hopes  boldly  expressed  that  the  Gospel  will  become  effete,  "piy  to  scoffers, 
our  Missionaries'  labour  shall  manifest,  and  does  manifest,  in  an 
unmistakable  and  unquestionable  form  that  none  shall  dare  deny,  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  save  and  to  sanctify ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  men,  that  there  is, 
in  fact,  none  other  name  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved, 
nor  any  name  by  which  such  blessings,  both  of  civilisation,  and  of 
social  life,  and  of  religious  truth,  can  be  conveyed  to  any  people  and 
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to  any  land — that  after  all  it  stands  out  boldly  and  fully  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  come,  the  Saviour  and  Kedeemer  of  men  ; 
and  it  is  for  us,  brethren,  still  to  go  forward  in  proclaiming  His  great 
love  and  declaring  His  salvation  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 

Ml.  H.  M.  Matheson  (Chairman  of  the  General  Committee)  :  I 
An  extra  have  to  aimounce  that  in  addition  to  the  meeting;s  indi- 
meeting.  cated  OH  the  printed  programme,  a  further  meeting  of 
this  Conference  will  be  held,  God  willing,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  20th,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  resolutions  regarding  certain 
gigantic  forms  of  moral  evil  which  raise  tremendous  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  Christ's  Gospel  in  heathen  lands. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  (Hon,    Sec.   C.M.S.) :    ]\ly   Lord   Aberdeen, 
brothers,  and  sisters  united  in  the  groat  object  of  jjromoting  that 
which  is  near  to  our  Lord  and  Master's  heart,  the  advancement  of 
His  kingdom, — It  has  been  my  privilege  to  go  round  the  world  visit- 
ing the  Missions  chiefly  of  my  own  Society  in  Asia  and  America,  and 
A  Mission  tour  it  was  my  privilege  again  and  again  to  see  the  work  of 
of  the  world.  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  of  other  Societies  and  other 
nationalities.     Again  and  again   I  met    little    gatherings   of  these 
foreigners  in  strai  L,^e  lands  to  whom  I  was  permitted  to  say  a  few 
words  of  counsel,  ;   id  I  think  I  may  say  that  in  whatever  form  my 
words  were  cast  this  was  the  essence  of  them  all :    that  if  those 
worker?^  desii<id  success  they  must  realise  what  St.  Paul  meant  (that 
great  Missionary  who  bids  us  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ)  by 
those  three  words,  "  Yet  not  I."     You  remember  that  he  repeated 
them  twice,  "  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ; "  "I  labour, 
yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  that  was  with  me."     There  was  the 
full  confidence  '  ^     commission  entrusted,  a  ministry  for  the  perform- 
ance of  whic^  tie  was  responsible.      He  was  indeed  a   responsible 
The  power  of    '^g^^it,  but  he  realised  throughout  that  for  all  success  in 
God,  not  of  men.  the  work  that  responsibility  must  be  fulfilled  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  emptiness  and  of  the  Divine  power  ;  the 
treasure  being  in  earthen  vessels,  ''  that  the  excellency  of  the  power 
may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us";  and  I  am  sure  if  you  watch  the 
jNIissionary  work  you  will  find  that  those  are  most  owned  and  blessed 
of  God  who  have  most  learned  that  precious  secret  of  self-oblitera- 
tion, and  have  most  drunk  in  of  the  Divine  fulness. 

Then  again  I  turn  to  another  most  important  point :  What  are  we 
foreigners  there  in  strange  lands  for,  but  that  by  God's  grace  life 
The  living  may  be  quickened  in  the  dead  ones,  and  that  they  in  their 
convey  life,  tum  may  carry  life  to  their  fellow-men?  And  what  do 
you  find  to  be  the  secret  with  them  ?  Who  are  they  that  most 
kindle  that  life,  that  most  pass  on  to  others  the  life  that  they  have 
received  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  as  illustrating  this,  a  story  told  by  Bishop 
Edward  Bickersteth,  of  Japan,  narrated  when  he  was  conducting 
family  prayer  in  my  house  the  other  day.     On  the  west  coast  of  the 
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central  island  of  Japan,  in  a  little  village,  there  was  a  man  who  was  a 
notorious  evil  liver  as  a  heathen.  He  was  a  by-word  AUving 
and  a  reproach  amongst  his  heathen  countrymen.  That  episUe. 
man  was  taken  captive  of  Christ,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  people 
and  he  presented  to  them  not  some  religious  teaching  that  was  to  be 
taken  and  compared  with  some  other  religious  system,  but  the 
marvellous  miracle  of  a  changed  life  ;  and  the  people  c;ime  round  him 
to  know  where  the  power  was  that  had  wrought  that  change  i)i  him ; 
and  so  by  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
man  was  instrumental  in  gathering  round  him  many  seekers  after  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Then,  my  friends,  I  come  nearer  home.  I  come  to  the  council 
chambers  of  the  ]Missionary  bodies,  our  Societies,  our  Committees. 
And  what  is  it  that  must  rule  there  ?  You  all  know,  I  am  sure,  that 
if  there  is  to  be  success  in  the  jNIission-field  there  must  be  the  same 
principle  ruling  where  the  Mission  work  is  organised  and  Thespiritof 
arranged ;  that  we  must  be  seeking  with  humble  prayer  *^°™«  ^°r^' 
the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance  for  spiritual  men  to  do  spiritual  work,  and 
that  we  must  watch  those  whom  we  send  forth,  and  if  we  discover 
that  by  some  misapprehension  we  have  sent  out  any  who  do  not 
respond  to  that  description  we  must  get  them  home  again.  We 
want  none  in  the  Mission-field  but  those  who  can  go  in  the  strength 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But,  my  friends,  let  us  try  always  to  come  to 
the  meetings  of  our  Committees  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  our 
own  insufficiency,  with  a  firm  conviction  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
real  profit  it  must  be  because  the  Holy  Spirit  presides  over  them. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  real  practical  work  of  advancing  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  realising  that  there  is  but  one 
Body  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  and 
that  we  may  look  up  for  those  Divine  gifts  that  He  has  ^''^^^'^'^' 
bestowed  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  ministerinp-, 
unto  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  that  our  differences — and  far 
be  it  from  me  to  ignore  the  gravity  of  these  differences — are  minimised. 
And  will  it  not  be  in  that  work  of  ministering  and  in  that  work  of 
building  up  the  Body  of  Christ,  that  we  shall  all  come  in  the  unity 
of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Grod  unto  full-grown 
men,  "  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  "  ? 
The  Lord  for  His  loving  mercy's  sake  grant  it ! 

Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  D.D.  (Chairman  of  Prudential  Committee, 
A.B.C.F.M.):  My  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Christian  friends,— The 
seniority  of  the  American  Board  among  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 
in  the  United  States  must  be  the  only  reason  for  my  being-    „ 

„,li    J  j^ji'i-  T  ■•  J^  '*&      Represents 

called  upon  at  this  time.  I  am  most  happy,  and  am  many  societies, 
honoured  in  responding  in  behalf  of  delegates  Vrom  beyond  the  sea, 
delegates  representing  specifically  sundry  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 
and  kindred  Associations,  and  delegates  at  large  representing  various 
Churches  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     In  the  persons  of  those 
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present  there  is  a  representation  of  sundry  religious  denominations, 
and  occupations,  and  positions, — merchants,  men  in  the  army  and 
in  foreign  embassies,  editors,  authors,  clergymen,  and  the  executive 
of  Missionary  and  other  Associations  ;  many,  like  the  waves  we  have 
been  traversing;  one,  like  the  sea  we  have  crossed.  Among 
those  who  are  officially  present,  and  who  have  listened  to  your 
And  Women's  lordship's   kindly   greeting  there  are   numerous   women, 

Boa'ds.  representing  Women's  INIissionary  Boards,  of  which  there 
are  thirty-fve  in  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  I  may 
say  without  exaggeration  that  connected  with  them  there  are 
thousands  of  auxiliaries.  Your  excellent  and  able  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  has  stated  that  ten  years  ago  women  came  to  the 
front.  They  have  continued  at  the  front,  both  in  home  adminis- 
tration and  in  foreign  Christian  labour.  The  graceful  salutation 
from  the  chair  was  listened  to  by  Priscilla  as  well  as  Aquila,  by 
Tryphena  and  Tryphosa ;  and  my  eye  now  rests  upon  "  the  beloved 
Persis."  Some  of  those  who  are  officially  present  came,  before 
reaching  the  Atlantic,  in  this  direction,  a  distance  equal  to  that 
from  Constantino2:>le  to  London  ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  mentioned, 
nor  is  the  voyage  of  three  thousand  miles,  as  a  barrier,  when  a  gather- 
ing like  this  is  in  mind.     I  have  spoken  of  distance. 

There  is  one  point  on  our  globe  where  British  landed  possessions 
approach  withi^i  a  few  feet  of  the  irnijed  States.     An  avalanche  of  water 

Unity  in  intervenes;  but  on  the  vast  volume  of  mist  rising  like  incense 
diversity,  to  heaven  I  have  seen,  and  others  present  have  seen,  a 
beautiful  bow  arching  the  chasm,  one  end  resting  on  one  sido  and  the 
other  on  the  other — a  token  of  harmony.  Neither  nation  may  claim  a 
monopoly  of  that  beautiful  arch,  but  each  may  see  a  token  of  good 
neighbouihood.  And,  friends,  has  not  God  placed  His  bow  in  the  clouds, 
spanning  a  distance  greater  than  any  ocean,  co-extensive  indeed  with  the 
great  circle  of  our  globe,  the  emblem  of  universal  amity  and  brotherhood  ? 
Ten  years  ago  England  sent  a  written  invitation  to  us  to  be  present  at 
the  Missionary  Conference  in  ISIildmay  Park.  In  the  present  instance  you 
honoured  us  by  sending  a  secretary  to  bring  personal  invitations.  We 
appreciated  the  marked  courtesy. 

And  now  why  are  we  here  ?  It  is  not,  my  Lord,  to  inspect  the 
industrial  products  of  Great  Britain;  it  is  not  to  contemplate  the 
palaces,  and  the  halls,  and  the  cathedrals  ;  it  is  not  so  much 
to  look  at  the  Tower  of  London,  or  the  British  Museum, 
or  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;— it  is  to  help  take  an  inventory  of 
the  Evangelistic  achievements  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
We  are  here,  as  at  the  first  Missionary  Conference  held  at  Antioch, 
to  hear  the  Paul  and  Silas  of  to-day  rehearse  all  that  God  has  done 
for  them,  and  how  He  has  opened  the  door  of  the  Gentiles  to 
them.  Our  hope  is  that  He  who  shed  His  blood  for  us,  He  whose 
eye  is  on  all  lands,  who  has  business  on  all  continents,  yes,  and  in 
all  worlds,  may  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  this  Conference.  In 
His  adorable  name  the  American  delegation  most  cordially  respond 
to  the  graceful  greeting  of  the  President  of  the  Conference. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Schreiber  (Rhenish  Missionary  Society)  :  My  Lord, 
brethren,  and  sisters  in  Christ, —  I  am  not  here  now  to  give 
expression  to  the  feelings  of  my  own  heart ;  I  hav^e  to 
speak  a  few  words  in  the  name  of  all  the  German  jNIis- 
sionary  Societies  and  delegates  present  amongst  us.  The 
tirst  thing  I  wish  to  express  is  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
that  He  has  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  English  friends  to  convene  the 
delegates  of  all  Missionary  Societies  on  the  globe.  I  think  we  may, 
with  full  confidence  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  expect  a  great  blessing 
upon  this  Conference.  Of  course,  all  of  us  know  quite  well  that  all 
kinds  of  Missionary  work  undertaken  by  Evangelistic  Churches  is 
done  in  obedience  to  the  great  command  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  but  one  work,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  difi'er- 
ences  in  the  modes  of  working  and  other  appearances. 

We  may  expect  that  by  our  Lord's  blessing  and  His  good  grace 
the  brotherly  unity  and  unanimity  amongst  us  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  any  of  our  discussions,  and  thus  we  may  May  expect  a 
show  to  the  world  itself  that  we  are  all  one  in  this  great  blessing, 
enterprise  and  in  the  faith  that  by  His  name  alone  men  can  be 
saved  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa.  Demonstrating  our  unity  in 
this  way,  and  acting  upon  the  command  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
He  will  be  sure  to  bestow  His  full  blessings  upon  all  our  delibera- 
tions. x\n^l  we  may  even  l;.ope  that  by  so  doing  we  may'  promote 
the  one  faith  among  our  countrymen  and  amongst  all  Cliristian 
people — the  ft\ith  that  there  is  but  one  name  given  to  us  by  which 
we  may  be  saved,  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Pastor  Dumas  (Paris  Missionary   Society) :  My  Lord  Aberdeen, 
dear  Christian  friends, — I  stand  before  you  to-day  as  the  represen- 
tative of  French  Societies.     We  are  much  indebted   to      French 
your  Christian  courtesy  for  allowing  us  to  take  part  in     Societies, 
these  proceedings  ;  but  we   are  a  very  small  body,  our  Society  in 
Paris,  compared  with  your  large  English  Societies,  and  we  have  a 
little  band  of  workers  compared  with  the  three  or  four  thousand 
young  men  and  women  whom  America  is  just  now  offering  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  heathen  world.     Yet,  looking  to  our  history,  I 
remeniber  last  century  when  Protestantism  was  supposed  to  exist  no 
more  in  France,  and  when  it  came  into  notice  persecution  began 
again.      I   remember  the   great   Revolution   of  the   last 
century,  which,  looking  at  it  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  perTec^te^tt 
was  a  gigantic  wave  of  impiety  and  atheism  running  over      revived, 
the  whole  country.     And  now,  shall  I  not  bless  God,  and  will  you  not 
bless  Him  with  me,  that  these  Churches  not  only  exist,  but  have  been 
so  much   revived,   and  strengthened,    and  blessed,    that   they   can 
attend  to  the  Lord's  command,  "  Go  and  teach  all  nations  "  ?     We 
must  go  back  to  1822  to  find  the  origin  of  our  Society.     In  1829 
the  first  three  French  Missionaries  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The   interest   in  Missions   is   increasing   among   us;    and   we   are 
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receiving  more  money  and  better  men,  and  a  greater  number  of 
them.  In  the  name  of  the  Committee  I  have  to  thank  you  for 
giving  a  practical  realisation  of  the  unity  of  the  Mission  cause. 
Influence  of  ^^c  earnestly  pray  that  this  Conference  may  be,  by 
Conference.  God's  help,  a  powcrful  meaus  of  promoting  throughout 
the  world  in  all  Protestant  Churches  faith,  love,  and  consecration : 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  for  the  salvation  of  all;  love 
to  all  our  fellow-creatures  who  live  without  God  ;  and  consecra- 
tion to  the  duties  which  the  Lord  has  so  clearly  set  before  His 
people. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  general  feeling 
of  this  gathering  when  I  say  that  the  able  and  impressive  words  of 
those  friends  who  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  their  colleagues  have 
been  listened  to  by  us  with  the  closest  attention,  and  with  the 
deepest  appreciation.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Jolm.-ton,  has  a  few  inti- 
mations which  he  will  now  make. 

Rev.   James  Johnston  (Secretary  of  the  Conference):    My  Lord, 

— It  is  necessary  that    I  should  call   attention    to    the   fact    that 

Meetings  to  be  during  next  week  and  the  two  days — now  extended    to 

hei!-.  three^ — in  th*;"  following  yeek,  we  shal^ have  in  conne;;tion 
with  this  movement  more  than  fifty  meetings,  all  under  one  manage- 
ment, under  the  control  of  one  Committee.  I  believe  the  feeling  of 
some  is  that  there  are  too  many  of  them,  and  there  is  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  others  that  it  is  dithcult  to  understand  the  arrangement 
Unity  of     and  plaus.     I  will  only  say  a  few  words  to  show  that  all 

plan.  these  meetings  constitute  one  compact  whole.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  twenty-two  meetings  for  members  only,  taken 
up  with  the  principles  on  which  Missions  are  based,  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  carried  on,  the  organisation  of  the  Church  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  all  questions  affecting  the  carrying  on  of  the  work 
of  our  Missions.  Then  you  have,  in  addition  to  these,  five  meetings 
dealing  with  some  subjects  which  materially  affect  Missions,  although 
not  Missionary  subjects,  such  as  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  the 
relation  of  Buddhism  and  other  false  religions  to  the  true,  the  effect 
of  commerce  on  INIissions,  and  such  like  questions ;  these  will  be 
treated  as  bearing  in  a  most  vital  way  upon  the  work  of  Missions. 

Then  there  will  be  twenty-three  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  before  the  Christian  public  of  this  country  the  real  state  of 
the  heathen  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  31issionary  operations  with 
their  results  on  the  other.  Thus  you  have  a  complete  circle  of 
inquiry  and  intelligence  in  regard  to  Missions,  and  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive unity  running  through  all  our  arrangements,  which  I  hope 
will  be  observed,  and  which  will  make  our  meetings  all  the  more 
interesting  and  useful.  Many  thoughtful  members  of  the  Conference 
have  declared  that  the  programme  is  itself  a  lesson  deserving  of  the 
most  careful  study. 

The  meetings  have  this  peculiar  feature :  they  are  almost  all  of 
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Them,  I  might  say  all  of  them,  to  be  addressed  only  by  men  who  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  of  what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  Personal 
Some  in  looking  at  the  programme  have  said,  "  Why,  we  testimony, 
have  not  seen  the  names  of  many  of  these  men  before  ;  why  have  you 
not  more  of  the  names  of  the  great  men  of  Englaud  there  ?  "  I  have 
onlv  to  sav  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  these  men  that  they  are  so  little 
known,  it  is  because  they  have  been  willing  to  bury  themselves 
anion ^T  the  heathen  to  do  the  Master's  work  in  dark  places  that  we 
do  not  know  them,  and  do  not  appreciate  their  labours  as  we  ought 

to  do. 

The  great  purpose  that  we  have  in  view  in  the  meetings  of  this 
class  /s  to  hriiiij  f((cts  before  the  public  mtml.  I  fear,  my  Lord,  that 
too  long  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  men ;  great  names 
have  been  paraded  at  our  public  meetings;  but  the  object  of  this 
Conference  is  not  to  parade  great  men,  but  to  present  facts.  We 
have  as  many  great  names  on  our  programme  as  the  time  ood  speaks 
and  s]»ace  at  our  disposal  would  admit  of;  but  let  us  by  facts, 
remember  fiicts  are  God's  voice.  God  is  speaking  to  us  in  the  most 
solemn  way,  and  it  is  for  us  to  listen  to  that  "  still  small  voice," 
coming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will 
make  an  impresj'.iou  such  as  nfcver  \\'\Sa  •experieu'ced  in  Cnristendom 
before. 

But  there  is  one  thing  to  wliich  I  should  like  to  call  special  atten- 
tion.    "V^'hen  we  see  this  great  gathering,  and  hear  of  the  great  work 
that  is  being  carried  on,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  maij   Tme^oimd 
tru.-T  in  the  power  and  wealth  of  man,  and  in  the  wisdom  ofconadence. 
of  man.      It  is  well  that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the    "  ex- 
cellency of  the  power"  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man  ;  and  accordingly 
one  of  the  great  things  that  we  have  had  in  view  in  all  our  operations 
in  preparing  for  this  Conference  has  been  to  spread  abroad  the  spirit  of 
l»rayer  everywhere.     Four  months  ago  we  sent  out  a  '"  Call  to  Prayer," 
which  reached  every  part  of  the  heathen  world  where  iNIissionaries 
are  found.     From  all  the  Societies  of  Europe  and  America    -gnitedand 
there   was   hearty  co-operation,  and   at   this   moment  a      universal 
response  to  that  co.ll  is  going  up  into  the  ear  of  the  Lord       Player. 
of  Sabaoth  from   every   part  of  the  world.      I    suppose  that   never 
before   has  there    been  so  widely  diffused  a  desire  and  prayer   for 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  there  is  in  regard  to  the  Confer- 
ence that  is  now  meeting.     Only  the  other  day  we  sent  out  a  quarter 
of  a  million  calls  to  prayer,  addressed  to  Christians  at  home,  which 
have  been  spread  over  the  whole  land,  so  that  I  believe  we  may  say 
that  this  Conference  is  baptised  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  a  prelude, 
we  hope,  to  the  descent  of  that  power  of  the  Spirit  which  will  make 
our  meetings  telling  and  effective.     Let  us,  then,  continue  instant 
in  prayer,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may  rest  upon  our  deliberations. 

Hymn  105  was  then  sung,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor. 
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THE   INCREASE   AND    INFLUENCE    OF   ISLAM. 

{Monday  afternoon,  June  Wth,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

Sir  William  Wilson  Himtej-,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  William  Stevenson,  M.A. 

The  Bishop  of  Nelson,  New  Zealand,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chaii'man  :  My  Lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — It  is  my 
privilege  to  heartily  welcome,  at  this  the  first  meeting  for  open 
Hearty  Conference,  our  friends  from  many  lands.  That  welcome 
■welcome,  -will  be  heartily  accorded  by  the  larger  public  assemblies 
in  more  eloquent  language  and  at  much  greater  length  than  would, 
perhaps,  be  suitable  at  this  meeting.  For  these  open  Conferences 
are  not  so  much  designed  to  awaken  enthusiasm  or  to  urge  the 
general  claims  of  Missionary  work,  ns  to  quietly,  accurately,  and 
honestly  examine  into  certain  problems  bearing  upon  Missionary 
labour.  It  is,  therefore,  with  solemn  gratitude  that  we  see  in  this 
hall  assembled  the  representatives  of  the  great  Missionary  Societies 
from  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  ;  the  very  men  who,  by  their  personal 
experience  and  by  the  personal  work  of  their  lives,  are  best  able 
to  inform  us  upon  the  subjects  in  which  we  are  concerned.  The 
Problems  for  problems  which  we  have  to  examine  at  this  open  Con- 
discussion,  ference  are  sufficiently  serious.  During  a  hundred  years 
Protestant  Missionaries  have  now  been  continuously  at  work,  and 
year  by  year  an  increasing  demand  is  made  upon  the  zeal  and 
the  resources  of  Christendom  to  maintain  and  to  extend  their 
labours.  Thoughtful  men  in  England  and  America  are  asking  in  all 
seriousness,  What  is  the  practical  result  of  this  vast  amount  of  con- 
tinuous effort?  And  while  the  world  thus  seeks  for  a  sign,  the 
Churches  also  desire  light.  What  lesson  does  the  hard-gained 
experience  of  the  past  century  teach  us? — the  experience  won  by 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  thousands  of  devoted  workers  in  many  lands. 
What  conquests  has  the  Missionary  army  made  from  the  regions 
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of  darkness  and  superstition  ?  What  influence  have  our  Missionanies 
exerted  upon  the  older  faiths,  and  upon  those  ancient  races  who 
had  a  religion,  a  literature,  and  a  civilisation  before  ourselves  ?  -These 
and  many  similar  questions  are  what  the  world  is  asking  of  us ;  and 
it  is  such  questions  which,  I  trust,  will  at  these  open  Conferences 
receive  an  accurate,  honest,  and  convincing  reply. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  the  opinions  of  Christendom 
regarding  INIissionary  work  have  undergone  a  momentous  change. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  how  a  century  ago  whenpowierhostuity 
Carey,  the  founder  of  Missionary  work  in  Bengal,  met  toMissiong. 
the  little  assembly  of  Baptist  ministers  and  propounded  to  them 
the  question  whether  it  was  not  the  duty  of  Christians  now  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  to  spread  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  president 
is  said  to  have  hastily  arisen,  and  to  have  shouted  in  displeasure, 
"  Young  man,  sit  down  !  When  God  pleases  to  convert  the  heathen, 
He  will  convert  them  without  your  aid  or  mine."  To  another  pious 
Nonconformist  divine  present  at  that  meeting,  Carey's  words  sug- 
gested the  thought,  "  If  the  Lord  were  to  make  windows  in  heaven 
might  these  things  be  ?  "  At  that  time  the  Scottish  Church  (which 
has  since  done  such  noble  work)  through  some  of  its  ministers  pro- 
nounced this  Missionary  idea  to  be  "  highly  preposterous" ;  and  one 
of  them  praised  "  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  untutored  savage."  A 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England — that  Church  whose  labours  now 
encompass  the  earth — a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  publicly 
and  powerfully  argued  against  the  idea  of  Missionary  enterprise. 
Parliament  declared  against  it.  The  servancs  of  England  in  the 
East  treated  our  first  Missionaries  as  breakers  of  the  law.  But  for 
the  charity  of  a  Hindu  usurer  the  first  Missionary  family  in  Bengal 
would  at  one  time  have  had  no  roof  to  cover  their  heads.  But  for 
the  courage  of  the  governor  of  a  little  Danish  settlement,  the  next 
Missionary  family  who  went  to  Bengal  would  have  been  seized  by 
the  English  Council  in  Calcutta,  and  shipped  back  to  Europe.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  sense  of  the  Churches,  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  instinct  of  self-preservation  among  Englishmen  who  were 
working  for  England  in  distant  lands,  were  all  arrayed  against  the 
Missionary  idea. 

But  the  Missionaries  had  to  encounter  not  only  prejudice  at  home. 
They  had  to  encounter  a  better  founded  hostility  among  the  people 
to   whom    they  went.       For   until    a    century    asfo   the  „ 

^  Cftus6s  of  the 

white  man  had  brought  no  blessing  to  the  dark  nations  hostiutyof 
of  the  globe.  During  three  hundred  years  he  had  heathen, 
appeared  as  the  despoiler,  the  enslaver,  the  exterminator  of  the 
weaker  peoples  of  the  earth.  With  one  or  two  exceptions — bright 
episodes  of  which  our  American  friends  may  well  be  proud — which 
stand  out  against  that  dark  background,  the  Missionaries  came  as 
representatives  of  a  raoe  who  had  been  the  great  wrong-doers  to  the 
poorer  and  weaker  peoples  of  the  world.  In  South  America,  the 
ancient   civilisation  had  been  trodden  out  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the 
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Spanish  liorsc.  In  Africa,  Christian  men  Imd  organised  an  enormous 
traffic  ill  human  (h'sh.  In  Soutliorn  India,  the  Portiigucso  liad  sacl^'d 
cities  and  devastated  kingdoms.  Throughout  the  wlioh^  tropical  oceans 
of  Asia,  the  l)est  of  our  European  nations  appeared  as  un>crupuU)us 
traders;  the  worst  of  them  were  simply  l)irates  and  buccaneers. 
In  India,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  cliief  field  of  Missionary 
labour,  the  power  had  passed  to  the  English  without  the  responsi- 
bility which  would  have  led  them  to  use  that  power  aright.  During 
a  whole  generation  the  natives  of  India  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  us  as  a  people  whose  arms  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  and 
to  whose  mercies  it  was  vain  to  ai»iieal.  The  retired  slave-trader 
himself  looked  askance  at  the  retired  Indian  nabob. 

But  before  the  last  century  closed,  Missionary  effort  commenced 
its   beneficent    work.      The   political    conscience   of    England    had 

Change  how  awakeucd  to  the  wrong  that  was  being  done  in  the  name 
caused,  of  the  nation;  and  with  the  awakening  of  the  political 
conscience,  the  Christian  conscience  of  England  also  awol'e.  At  that 
time  IVIissionary  impulse  was,  and  it  has  ever  since  been,  associated 
with  the  national  resolve  to  do  what  is  right  to  the  peoples  who  have 
been  committed  to  our  care.  I  recognise  in  Missionary  work  a  great 
expiation  for  the  wrong  which  the  white  man  has  done  to  the  dark 

Missions  an  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^"  P'^^^ ;  ''^^'^  ^  rccoguise,  also,  a  pledge  of  national 
expiation,  right-doing  in  future.  During  the  past  century  Mission- 
aries have  marched  in  the  van  of  all  our  noblest  national  movements. 
"SVhcn  the  time  came  for  the  great  wrong  of  slavery  to  be  redressed, 
it  was  the  Missionary  voice  wliicli  stirred  up  the  nation  against  the 
slave  trade.  That  voice  is  now  awakening  the  national  conscience 
against  the  terrible  evil  which  is  being  done  by  our  liquor  traftic 
among  the  darker  and  less  civilised  races.  And  what  body  of  men 
have  so  materially  contributed  to  awaken  the  national  conscience 
to  our  duties  toward  the  aboriginal  races?  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  difhculties  in  the  work  of  Missionary  enterprise  are  still 
great,  but  they  are  much  less  now  than  they  were  a  century 
ago. 

But  although  the  difficulties  are  less,  the  problem  is  more  com- 
plex. A  hundred  years  ago  3iissionaries  went  forth  in  the  simple 
Difficulties  less;  belief  that  they  had  only  to  announce  the  truth  to  poor 
Problems  ignorant  people  in  onler  that  multitudes  should  see  the 
*"^  '■  truth,  and  take  it  to  themselves.  We  now  know  that 
we  have  more  difficult  problems  to. solve.  During  the  last  hundred 
years  a  new  study  has  arisen  in  Europe,  the  study  of  the  history 
and  science  of  religion.  That  study  has  come  from  the  East.  At 
this  moment  it  derives  its  most  important  materials  from  the  sacred 
writings  of  India  and  of  Persia.  And  the  difference  in  our  view 
regarding  Missionary  duty  resulting  from  that  study  has  been  great. 
We  no  longer  suppose  it  possible  for  an  ignorant  and  zealous  man 
to  go  forth  simply  armed  by  his  own  desire  to  do  what  is  right  and 
to  state  the  truth ;  we  no  longer  believe  it  possible  for  that  man 
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to  succeed.  The  view  which  is  now  taken  by  those  who  have  had  an 
opjiorlunity  of  studying  the  subject  -the  view  which,  i  believe,  will 
be  protiiint'iitly  brought  forward  at  this  Conference— is  the  necessity 
of  sending  not  only  zeal  but  also  knowledge,  to  combat  the  great 
masses  of  superstition,  and  of  learning,  and  of  tradition,  which  are 
arrayed  against  us.  And  I  think  if  you  will  reniend)er  a  famous 
scene,  you  will  see  that  this  respect  which  we  now  show  to  the 
religions  of  the  East,  is  a  respect  for  which  we  have  a  good  authority 
and  example.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  preached  to  the  Jhahmans 
of  Europe,  to  the  men  of  Athens,  think  of  the  courtesy  with  which 
he  spoke  of  their  religion,  quoted  their  literature,  referred  to  their 
unknown  God,  whose  worship  he  wished  to  make  more  intellig<mt 
and  more  true.  And  it  is  now  in  this  very  spirit  of  the  Apostle  I'aul 
that  our  Missionaries  are  going  forth  ;  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  in  which 
they  are  conquering. 

The  situation  as  regards  i)ublico})inion  in  Christendom  is,  indeed, 
profoundly  changed.  Instead  of  clergymen  and  Churches  doubting 
the  possibility  of  Missionary  work  ever  bearing  fruit,  we  Growth  of 
see  the  nations  vying  in  a  noble  rivalry  to  send  their  the  Missionary 
best  men,  and  aiding  with  their  increased  wealth  to  'P"'*'" 
discharge  this  great  work.  We  see  the  idea  taking  hold  of  our 
English  youth  from  the  earliest  years.  There  is  scarcely  a  public 
pchot>l  wit  hout  a  Mission  (home  or  foreign)  of  its  own.  Ho  also  the  great 
universities,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh  too,  in  another  form, 
have  each  a  iMissionary  enterprise  of  tjieir  own.  The  truth  is  that, 
with  the  introduction  of  a  more  scion  die  treatment  of  the  question, 
we  have  gained  the  support  of  scientitic  thinkers  and  of  the  leaders 
of  English  education  and  of  English  thought.  No  Christian  minister 
would  now  dare  to  sneer  at  Missions.  Sydney  Smith  and  every 
Christian  clergyman  would  know  that  to  do  so  would  outrage  the 
sense  of  the  nation.  In  our  days  we  have  to  face  the  critical 
instinct;  we  have  to  face  the  determination  of  large  bodies  How  to  meet 
of  sensible  men  to  know  what  results  are  really  and  truly  criticism. 
being  produced  by  the  resources  which  they  place  at  our  disposal. 
I  ho})e  this  afternoon  that  you  will  hear  some  very  important  state- 
ments regarding  Mohammedanism  in  three  aspects.  You  will  hear 
a  gentleman  whose  life  and  labours  authoritatively  entitle  him  to 
tell  you  how  ]\lohammedanism  really  acts,  and  what  it  does,  amid 
the  ruder  races  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  You  will  hear  another 
gentleman  describe  Mohammedanism  in  one  of  its  great  strongholds 
in  Persia  ;  and  you  will  also  hear  an  account  of  Mohammedanism 
in  the  very  centre  of  its  influence  in  Syria. 

I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  my  friends  to  make  a  statement 
regarding  Islam  in  India.    IMany  of  you  may  remember  a  controversy 
which  took  place  in  the  ^iwes" on  that  subject.     Well,  I    increase  of 
have  already  stated  the  main  facts  ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to       islam, 
take  up  time  which  might  be  more  usefully  employed  by  men  who 
have  really  done  the  work  themselves  in  telling  you  the  result  of  their 
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pergonal  obsMvation.  I  shall  therefore  only  repeat  wliat  I  have 
proved  at  some  length  by  figures,  that  Islam  is  progressing  in  India 
neither  more  quickly  nor  mor«'  slowly  tlian  the  rest  ot  the  population. 
If  you  take  a  hasty  view  of  India  and  add  up  totals,  you  will  tind  that 
Islam  now  has  a  great  many  more  followers  than  it  had  ten  years 
ago.  Hut  you  will  also  find  that  the  whole  population  has  increased. 
Now,  if  you  take  the  increase  of  Mohammedanism  in  Hengal,  the 
province  for  which  we  possess  complete  statistics  undisturbed  by 
famine;  that  is  to  say  in  the  most  strongly  iMohammedan  province, 
you  find  the  increase  neither  greater  nor  less  than  the  increase  in 
the  general  population.  The  figures  were  obscured  for  some  time  by 
the  fact  that  a  great  famine  raged  during  several  years  in  Southern 
India  which  destroyed  large  numbers  of  Hindus,  but  which  scarcely 
affected  the  Mohammedan  provinces  of  the  north.  I  think  you 
may  accept  as  correct  what  I  now  say,  that  there  is  just  one-tenth 
per  cent,  in  the  ditierence  of  increase  between  the  Mohammedan 
poimlation  and  the  rest  of  the  population  in  l>engal.  Hut  if  you 
increa.eof  look  at  the  native  Christian  population  of  India  you  will 
chriitiani.  find  that  wliilc  botli  the  general  i>opulation  and  the 
INIohammedan  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  10^  per  cent, 
during  the  last  nine  years  for  wliich  we  have  comparative  statistics, 
the  Christian  population  among  the  natives  has  increased,  not  at  the 
rate  of  lOi  i)er  cent.,  but  at  the  rate  of  G4  per  cent.  i  do  not 
wish  to  make  too  much  of  that,  because  these  have  been  nine  years 
of  wonderful  eflbrt  and  wonderful  success  in  India.  New  agencies 
have  come  into  play ;  enormous  self-sacrifices  have  been  made  both 
by  the  Churches  at  home  and  by  our  ^Missionaries  abroad.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  would  argue  that  because  the  last  nine  years 
have  been  years  of  wonderful  success  the  next  ten  years  will  be 
equally  blessed.  My  acquaintance  with  the  causes  underlying 
the  incr(\ase  of  population,  and  with  the  science  of  gauging 
increase,  would  prevent  me  from  accepting  this  enormous  increase 
of  64  per  cent,  in  nine  years,  as  ground  for  believing  a  similar 
increase  will  take  place  during  the  next  ten  years.  All  I  can  say  is 
this,  that  if  the  native  Christian  population  is  increasing  G4  per  cent, 
during  these  ten  years  (and  we  shall  know  whether  this  has  been  the 
case  in  1891),  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  triumphs  which 
Christianity  has  ever  tiad  in  the  world. 

I  think  I  need  not  trouble  vou  further  with  introductory  remarks. 
I  have  told  you  my  little  experience  in  regard  to  India ;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  any  question  should  arise  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  be  willing  to  contribute  such  information  as  I  possess 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  open  Conference  allow  me  to  say 

that  the  one  thing  we  have  to  guard  against  is  exaggeration  of  any 

Exaggeration  ^ort.     Every  Statement  which  is  made  in   this  hall  will 

to  be  avoided,  be  examined,  not  only  by  friendly  eyes,   but    by  keen 

critics.     And  I  am  very  glad  that  our  statements  should  be  examined 
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by  keen  critics.  I  believe  that  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove 
our  case;  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  would  ilrplore  the  slightest 
exaggeration  which  would  give  unfriendly  criticism  ground  for 
doubting  our  results  or  (piestioning  our  tigures.  1  think  I  can  safely 
leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting,  sincerely  trusting 
that  at  this,  and  every  other  open  Cimference  of  the  same  character, 
we  may  above  all  tilings  desire  (luietly,  and  accurately,  and  honestly 

to  state  the  truth. 

With  these  remarks  I  shall  call  upon  Dr.  Bruce,  of  the  Church 

.AHssionary  Society. 

The  liijluence  of  hlani  on  the  menial,  moral,  and  spti'itnal  nature 

of  jMohainhtedans. 

Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  D.D.  (C.M.S.  from  Persia):  Mr.  Chairnian, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,— The  subject  which  is  given  to  me  is  almost 
too  great  to  attempt  in  the  very  few  minutes  that  are  allowed  me. 
I  cannot  well  refrain  from  remarking  that  when  we  labourers  from  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  are  assembled  together,  every  act  that  we 
perform  ought  to  be  one  of  solemn  worship,  and  affectionate  love  and 
communion  one  with  another  in  that  great  work  in  which  our  J^ord 
Jesus  Christ  has  prayed  that  all  may  be  one,  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  He  was  sent  to  be  their  Saviour. 

My  subject  is,  "  The  inlluence  of  Islam  on  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  ])C0[)le.''  It  strikes  me  Hrst  that  it  would  be 
quite  unfair  to  judge  any  religion  by  the  lives  of  the  majority  of 
its  professors  in  any  age.  If  we  judged  Judaism  by  the  ^ip,of„„„ 
life  of  the  majority  of  Jews  in  the  time  of  ^Nlanasseh,  we  nottypesofa 
should  have  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  it.  "Ugion. 
If  we  judged  Christianity  from  the  life  of  the  majority  of  its  pro- 
fessors in  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  and  his  Archbishop, 
Cardinal  Son,  we  should  have  formed  a  very  poor  idea  of  the 
effects  of  Christianity  on  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  life  of 
a  people.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  fountain  head,  and  to  say  a  few  words  al)out  the  nature 
of  Mohammedanism,  the  life  of  its  founder,  the  book  whi'ih 
]Mohammedans  profess  to  be  a  revelation  of  God  to  men,  and  also 
of  the  means  which  were  adopted,  with  the  entire  approval  of  that 
founder  and  his  immediate  successors,  to  show  that  not  only  is 
Mohammedanism  (juite  powerless  in  affecting  for  good  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  nature  of  a  people,  but  that  it  is  impossible  that 
it  should  have  a  good  effect  upon  them. 

Any  comparison  between  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Islam  and  the 
life  of  the  Divine  founder  of  our  faith  is  quite  impossible  and  out  of 
the  question.  It  seems  to  me  almost  repulsive  to  draw  any  contrast 
between  them.  The  private  life  of  our  Lord  and  Master  before  He 
entered  on  His  public  ministry  is  not  known  in  detail ;  we  only 
know   one   fact,   that  it  was  a  perfectly  sinless   life.      His  life  in 
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His  public  ministry  we  have  in  fuller  detail  and  in  clearer  biography 
Christ  and  the  ^^au  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  men  (if  we  mayclass 
Bible.  llim  among  the  great  men  of  the  world)  who  ever  lived; 
and  we  know  that  He  was  the  only  perfect  man  that  ever  lived,  and 
that  the  code  of  morality,  which  He  has  given  us  in  His  ministry,  is 
not  only  loftier  than  and  superior  to  any  other  morality  that  was  ever 
taught  by  any  teacher  in  this  world,  but  that  He  raised  the  very 
nature  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  morality  far  above  anything  that 
had  entered  into  the  mind  or  imagination  of  anyone  befoi-e  Him; 
and  also  that  He  has  given  by  His  Spirit,  whom  He  has  poared  into 
our  hearts,  power,  not  only  to  imitate  a  standard  of  morality  higher 
than  ever  imagined  by  any  writer  or  thinker  befc  "e,  but  that  He  has 
given  us  a  Divine  morality,  not  merely  a  human  one,  and  power 
by  ]Iis  own  Spirit  to  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.  It 
seems  quite  im[)ossible  to  draw  any  comparison  between  Him  and  the 
founder  of  Islam  and  the  author  of  the  Koran.  I  recommend  to  all 
Mohammed  and '^^'bo  havc  uot  read  it  the  "Life  of  Mohammed  and  the 
the  Koran.  Katuro  of  Islam,'  which  is  published  by  the  Keligious 
Tract  Society,  and  written  by  Sir  William  .Muir.  I  would  recommend 
any  one  in  studying  it  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  first  fifty- 
two  years  of  Mohammed's  life  before  he  entered  on  his  public  career 
as  a  professed  prophet  of  God  and  a  disseminator  of  the  new  faith, 
and  his  life  as  a  public  character.  These  two  parts  of  his  life  present 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  contrasts.  During  the  first  fifty-two 
years  we  see  him  in  his  boyhood  and  youth  among  the  Arabs  as 
a  young  man  of  exceptional  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  purity  of 
life.  From  his  twenty-fifth  year  to  his  fiftieth,  while  he  is  a  mono- 
gamist, we  see  the  picture  of  his  family  life  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  we  can  find  in  all  the  history  of  non- 
Christian  peoples.  But  when  we  pass  to  his  history  in  his  matured 
age  and  see  him  set  up  his  standard  in  ^ledina  as  a  prophet  when 
he  was  fifty-t\\o  year?  of  age,  and  when  we  study  the  last  eleven 
years  of  his  life,  we  are  struck  at  once  with  the  most  awful  and 
the  most  terrible  of  contrasts.  We  find  him  becoming  the  husband 
of  eleven  wives,  and  realising  in  his  household  the  truth  of  what  an 
Afghan  woman  once  said  to  me,  "  When  there  are  two  women  in 
a  house  there  is  a  fire  burning  m  it."  And  when  Mohammed  had 
several  women  in  his  house  he  found  that  there  was  a  very  hot  fire 
in  it,  a  fire  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  extinguish.  And  when 
he  failed  to  extinguish  the  fire,  he  had  recourse  to  a  plan  more  daring 
than  that  which  has  ever  been  atteTi'iV)ted  by  moralist,  philosopher, 
influenceon   or  teaclicr  of  religion ;  and    hat  was  to  extinguish  woman 

-women,  altogether,  to  banish  her  from  the  society  of  mankind. 
H^  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  veil  which,  I  think,  has  had  the 
mofct  terrible  and  injurious  effect  upon  the  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  history  of  all  Mohammedan  races  from  that  time  to  the 
present. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  enter  into  the  whole  subject  of  the  marriage 
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by  Lim,  at  the  carnesb  desire  of  one  of  his  followers,  he  said, 
urso  yuii  and  them  also.     Let  them  go  into  exile."      And   they 


relationship  in  the  Moliammcdan  races,  and  of  the  evils  which  sprin.i? 
from  the  iiinnense  diU'cronce  between  the  glorious  state  which  our  Lord 
introduced  into  Christianity  when  He  raised  woman  to  her  influence  on  tho 
pioptT  state  in  society,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  eil'ect  prcphtt. 
in  Mohainuitnlanisni,  caused  by  Mohammed  when  he  degraded  woman 
even  lower  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  But  I  do  wish  just  to 
point  out  one  or  two  acts  in  the  life  of  Mohammed.  We  find  in  the 
lirso  two  years  of  his  life  as  a  prophet  that  ho  was  guilty  of  fourteen 
terrible  public  crimes.  We  ilnd  him  taking  part  in,  or  authorising  and 
sontliug  forth,  expeditions  to  rob  nine  caravans,  in  several  of  which  ex- 
peditions there  was  terrible  bloodshed,  in  all  of  which  robbery  and  injury 
to  his  neighbours  was  aimed  at.  Then  wo  lind  him  guilty  in  these 
two  years  of  three  base  assassinations,  of  an  old  woman  and  an  old  man 
in  their  sleep,  and  of  an  old  man  who  was  killed  by  five  Mohammed's 
follovveis  of  ^Mohammed  falling  upon  and  murdering  him.  crimes. 
We  also  see  him  comlenming  to  death  seven  hundred  Jews  who  had  not) 
olleuded  him  in  any  way  worth  mentioninj?.  And  when  their  lives  were 
spared  b 
"  God  cur! 

were  all  driven  into  exile  from  their  homes.  And  then  wo  find  a  few 
years  afterwards  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Jews  shut  up  by  Mohammed 
in  an  enclosure ;  and  in  the  night,  pits  dug  in  the  market-place  of  the  holy 
city  of  Medina,  and  ^Nb^hammed  sitting  by  as  a  spectator,  while  they  were 
led'  out  in  companies  of  five  at  a  time,  their  heads  cut  olF  and  their 
headless  bodies  thrown  into  the  pits.  This  butchery  lasted  all  day,  and 
was  continued  into  the  night.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  ended,  Mohammed 
married  the  daughter  and  wife  of  two  of  those  whom  he  had  thus  butchered 
during  the  day.  Then  again,  in  the  case  of  another  woman,  her  four 
lindjs  were  tied  to  four  separate  camels  and  torn  asunder.  I  will  say 
no  more  about  these  things.  I  am  happy  to  think  that  most  Mohamme- 
dans are  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  life  of  Mohammed  as  a  prophet.  Bub 
all  I  can  say  is  that,  as  an  example,  instead  of  having  an  elevating 
influence  upon  their  mental,  moral,  and  religious  character,  the  less  they 
know  about  it  the  better. 

Then  we  come  to  the  liook  which  is  called  the  Koran.  There 
would  not  be  time  for  me  to  say  anything  about  tbe  nature  of 
that  book.  But  it  makes  little  difference  what  its  nature  influence  ef  the 
is  ;  for  in  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in  teaching,  Koran. 
u[)  to  the  present  time,  the  Koran  has  never  been  used — as,  thank 
God,  our  Gospel  is  universally  used, — as  a  means  of  elevating  the 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature  of  tbe  peoples.  It  has  never 
been  translated  by  the  jMobammedans  into  any  tongue  for  the  use 
of  the  common  people.  It  was  never  used  by  them  (as  we  use  our 
Ihble)  as  a  means  of  convincing  unbelievers  of  the  truth  of  their 
religion,  and  of  bringing  them  to  what  they  think  the  true  faith  of 
God.  It  is  not  read  at  all  by  the  common  people,  so  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  talk  of  its  having  an  elevating  effect  upon  their 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature. 

Xext  I  would  say  a  few  words  about  my  own  experience  nnd  tho 
state  of  jMohammedanism  in  that  part  of  the  Mission-field  in  which  iti 
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L.as  been  my  privilege  to  labour  for  the  last  twenty  years,  tbat  is  amongst 
the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.  Fir.st,  with  regard  to  their  mental  state. 
Personal  Education  was  never  used  by  jMuhammedans  from  the  very 
experience,  commencement  as  a  handmaid  of  their  religion,  as  it  is  used 
by  all  Christians  and  by  all  Christian  Missionaries  ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  education  now — nothing  that  can  be  called  education.  There 
is  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  education  in  Persia  or  Arabia.  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  the  Missionary  meets  with  is  the  utter  ignorance 
of  thete  peoples,  who  are  really  two  of  the  finest  races  in  the  world,  and 
as  capable  of  civilisation  and  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  Christianity  as 
we  are  ourselves.  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  me  in  regard  to 
them  is  their  utter  ignorance  of  history.  Theie  is  a  book  which  was 
A  Persian  Written  in  Persia  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  which 
iiistory.  profcsscs  to  be  a  history  of  the  world.  The  writer  was  con- 
sidered the  most  learned  man  in  Teheran,  and  he  took  the  history 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Jews  and  of  Christianity  almost  woid  for  word 
from  our  Bible  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Acts. 
But  wherever  the  history  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  full  or  attractive 
enough  for  the  people,  he  just  dragged  in  the  old  fables  and  legends 
of  Islam  and  mixed  tl  a  up  wi*;h  the  history.  For  instance,  he  tells 
us  at  great  length  that  when  Jacob  sent  Joseph  to  meet  his  brethren 
he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  would  meet  with  some  danger  on  the 
way.  He  therefore  took  the  precaution  to  clothe  him  in  parts  of  the 
clothing  of  all  the  prophets  who  had  gone  before.  He  put  on  the 
turban  of  xVbraham,  the  shirt  which  Noah  had  worn  just  befoi-e  the  Flood, 
the  prophet  Saleh's  c^  1,  and  Adam's  shoes.  He  tells  us  that  the  sons 
of  Jacob  were  men  of  such  physical  strength  and  their  passions  so  violent 
that  all  the  hairs  on  their  bodies  stuck  out  like  porcupine's  quills.  And 
when  Joseph  gave  the  order  for  Simeon  to  be  put  in  prison,  Keubcn 
got  into  this  state  of  passion,  and  roared  so  tha<"  the  whole  of  Egypt 
i^hook  as  with  an  earthquake.  This  historian  adds  that  when  one  of 
tlie  patriarchs  was  in  this  st.ite,  if  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
patted  him  on  the  back  he  at  once  changed  from  a  wild  lion  to  a  meek 
lamb.  So  Joseph  whispered  to  Ephraini,  and  Ephraim  patted  his  uncle 
on  t  he  back.  This  is  a  s|)ecimen  of  the  state  of  ignorance  in  Mohammedan 
lands. 

I  would  close  with  one  word  about  what  may  appear  strange — 
(hat  ^Mission  work  has  as  yet  had  so  very  little  effect  on  them. 
All  I  can  ?ay  is  that  it  would  be  very  strange  if  it  had  any  effect  at 
large  area  and '^11 5  if  I  ^^'^J  take  my  owu  parish  US  n  Specimen.  I  have 
few  workers,  a  parish  Containing  an  area  of  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  containing  three  ancient  kingdoms,  Babylon,  Arabia,  and 
Persia.  In  the  whole  of  the  IVrsian  Gulf  and  a  good  slice  of  Arabia, 
there  are  labouring  two  ]\Iedical  Missionaries,  one  of  whom  is  ill, 
and  the  other  has  not  yet  learned  tht  iguage  perfectly,  and  two 
ladies.  I  intended  to  go  on  and  tell  }ou  something  of  what  our 
native  brethren  are  doing,  especially  through  the  help  of  the  liri^ish 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  j  but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  I  have  no 
time. 
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The  }no^eas9  of  Islam  in  the  Dutch  Pofssessioyw. 

Rev.  Dr.  Schreiber  (Khonish  Missionary  Society)  :  In  the  General 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  ten  years  ago,  I  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  Islam  in  Dutch 
India,  making  at  the  same  time  an  api)eal  for  more  workers  in  that 
large  field,  which  quite  recently  has  caught  the  attention  Growth  of 
of  some  American  brethren.  To-day  I  have  been  asked  to  i«i'^'»' 
say  a  few  words  about  the  present  state  in  those  regions,  especiaUy 
concerning  the  growth  of  Islam.  As  for  the  outward  growth  of 
Islam  masters  are  still  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  Wherever  Mohammedans  and  heathens  are  in  contact, 
fshim  is  winning  ground,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  more  speedily. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  this  that  is  so  apt  to  alarm  us  and  deserves 
our  notice,  because  it  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  population 
tljat  remains  still  heathen,  and  those  only  small  and  insignificant 
tribes  scattered  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  There  is 
another  fact  of  much  more  significance ;  I  mean  the  inward  growth 
of  Islam  in  strength  and  enmity  against  Christianity  and  especially 
against  the  Christian  Dutch  Government. 

There  are  some  strong  and  unmistakable  signs  of  the  increasing 
vigour  of  Islam  in  Dutch  India.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  vast 
increasing  number  of  Hadjis  or  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  which  increase  of 
must  be  considered  as  the  living  link  between  those  Hadjis, 
distant  regions  and  the  great  fountain  head  of  ^Mohammedanism. 
According  to  the  official  statements  there  were  in  188G  not  less  than 
48,237  Hadjis  in  Java  alone,  against  33,802  in  1874  ;  thus  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent,  within  twelve  years.  In  Sumatra — not  including 
Atcheen,  there  were  8,342  Hadjis  in  1874,  and  15,287  in  1886;  thus 
•an  increase  of  83  per  cent.  In  Borneo  and  Celebes  they  increased 
from  3,019  to  5,074;  thus  66  per  cent.  No  doubt  this  increase  was 
due  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  facilitation  of  the  voyage  to  Mecca  by 
means  of  the  increased  steam  navigation  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  as  if  that  diminishes  the  importance  of  the  fact,  especially  as  the 
Hadjis,  whose  numbers  have  grown  so  rapidly,  have  by  no  means  lost 
in  quality  what  they  gained  in  quantity;  on  tiie  contrary,  there  are 
now  amongst  them  many  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
dfK'trines  of  Islam,  and  wholly  imbued  with  ]\Ioslem  fanaticism  and 
hatred  against  the  unbelievers,  than  there  formerly  were.  No  doubt 
it  is  one  of  the  results  of  this  fact,  that  those  jNIohammedan  sects 
whose  well-known  hostile  and  aggressive  tendencies  make  them  so 
dangerous,  are  more  and  more  supplanting  the  more  placable  spirited 
folks  formerly  so  common  amongst  the  Mohammedans  of  Dutch 
India,  especially  of  Java. 

Another    hardly    less    ominous    sign    is    the    astonishing    growth 
of  JNIohammedan  schools.     In    1882  there  were   in  Java    increase  of 
10,913  of  those    schools    numbering  164,667   pupils;    in      schools. 
1885   we    are    told  there  were  16,760  schools,  with  not   less  than 
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255,148  pupils:  thus,  within  three  years  an  increase  of  not  less  tlian 
55  per  cent.  Even  in  the  Kesidency  of  Tai)anoeli  on  Sumatra,  where 
the  whole  Mohammedanism  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  we  tind 
210  such  schools  with  2,479  pui)ils.  The  Dutch  Government  has  acted 
very  considerately  indeed  by  giving  full  attention  to  these  things, 
and  by  sending  a  very  learned  and  able  man,  Dr.  Snouck  Ilourgronge, 
to  India,  in  order  to  study  the  growth  and  general  condition  of  Islam 
there.  And  what  does  this  gentleman  think  about  the  dangers  that 
mi^ht  arise  out  of  Islam  to  the  Dutch  Government  ?  He  sums  up 
his'^ opinion  in  these  words:  "We  are  sitting  in  India  upon  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  the  spark  only  is  wanting,  and  up  we  go  iu  the  air." 

I  do  not  know  how  far  those  things,  and  the  considerations 
necessarily  prompted  by  them,  have  influenced  the  resolutions  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  but  this  is  obvious,  tliat  it  has  done 
enloSrgM  more  than  formerly  for  the  growth  of  Clirislianity  within 
Missions,  j^g  dominion.  During  the  last  ten  or  tifteen  years  it  has 
remembered  its  duty,  very  much  neglected  in  former  times,  of 
providing  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  native  Christian  Chui'ches  in 
the  Moluccas  and  elsewhere,  and  has  freely  bestowed  the  means 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  It  has  encouraged  all  kinds  of  ^Mission 
work,  more  than  formerly,  and  has  hailed  every  enlargement  of  jNIis- 
sionary  forces.  It  is  very  gratifying  indeed,  to  note  how  the  number 
of  jNlissionaries  has  increased  with:  i  the  last  ten  years.  In  place  of 
the  fifty  there  were  in  1878,  we  iind  now  almost  twice  that  number, 
if  I  may  include  in  it  the  so-called  Hulppredikers,  whose  work  is 
amongst  the  natives  only,  and  most  of  whom  do  a  great  deal  of  real 
Mission  work. 

Not  less  encouraging  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  native 

Christians.     In  Java,  the  native  Christians  have  increased  since  187o 

increaseof    ^^om  5,673  to  11,229  ;  in  the  whole  of  Dutch  India  within 

chrisUans.    the  Same  period,  from  148,672  to  almost  250,000,  or  about 

66  per  cent. 

But  I  must  direct  your  attention  upon  one  peculiar  circumstance, 

which  is  of  great  importance  especially  for  the  question  under  con- 

-, ,         ,     sideration  iust  now,  I  mean  the  very  considerable  numbers 

Mohammedan      n-.Tii  i  xpi 

converts  to  01  Moliammedans  amougst  those  converts.  If  we  hear  oi 
Christianity.  ^|^g  elevcu  tliousaud  couvertcd  in  Java,  we  must  not 
overlook  that  all  of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  won  from 
amongst  the  ]Mohammedans.  And  in  Sumatra  also,  where  the 
number  of  our  Christians  since  1878  has  increased  from  2,500  to 
12,000,  there  are  also  hundreds  of  ^Mohammedans  who  have  been 
bajjtised  by  our  Missionaries  during  the  last  few  years,  or  are  under 
instruction  for  baptism  just  now.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
country  where  so  many  converts  have  been  won  from  Islam  in  our 
days  as  is  the  case  in  Dutch  India,  or  where  it  seems  more  easy  to 
win  many  more  of  them.  In  comparing,  therefore,  the  growth  both 
of  Islam  and  Christianity  in  Dutch  India,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  notwithstanding  the  increasing  vigour  of  Islam,  it  is  not 
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growing  in  the  same  ratio  as  Christianity,  and  although  the  number 
of  Mohamm.edans  are  swelled  yearly  very  considerably  indeed  by  the 
natural  increase  of  the  population,  the  number  of  converts  from 
heathenism  to  Islam  is  very  probably  for  below  that  of  converts  made 
by  the  Christian  Missionaries,  and  whe.cas  conversions  from  Chris- 
tianity to  Islam  are  almost  never  heard  of,  thou?ands  of  ]Mohammedans 
are  coming  over  from  the  adherents  of  the  false  prophet  to  Jesus 
Christ  our  only  J^aviour. 

The  influencs  of  Islam  on  the  social   and  ^^olUlcal  life  of 

Mohammedans. 

Eev.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout): 
]\Ir.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — IMy  subject  is  the  influence  of 
Islam  on  the  social  and  x^olitical  life  ot  JNIohammedans.  In  using 
the  word  "social"  in  this  connection  we  might  have  used  another  and 
a  better  word.  We  might  have  said  "the  influence  of  Islam  on 
woman,'  because  women  determine  the  social  condition  of  woman's 
any  country  and  any  race.  No  race  has  ever  risen  above  influence, 
the  condition  of  its  women,  nor  can  it  ever  be  so  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  boy  is  father  of  the  man,  but  the  woman  is  mother 
of  the  boy,  and  she  determines  the  whole  social  state,  not  only 
of  her  own  generation,  but  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow. 
I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  give  you  at  this  time  a  pictorial  re- 
presentation of  the  state  of  woman  from  her  birth  to  her  death  in  a 
Mohammedan  country;  and  in  doing  so  I  shall  have  fulfilled  thefirsc 
part  of  my  duty  according  to  this  p    gramme. 

There  is  an  Arabic  proverb  which  says  that  the  threshold  of  the 
house  weeps  forty  days  when  a  girl  is  born.  When  a  boy  is  born 
there  are  great  rejoicings;  the  gypsies  are  called  in,  and  aAMoLammedan 
band  of  music  is  engaged  and  every  one  makes  merry.  There  woman's  life, 
is  clapping  of  hands,  tiring  of  guns,  dancing,  sin.izing,  and  congratulations. 
The  friends  pour  iii  from  far  and  near,  and  they  bless  the  father,  and 
they  bless  the  mother,  because  she  has  a  boy.  And  they  cook  some 
kind  of  sweet  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  they  circulate  it  among 
the  guests,  and  send  it  out  in  little  bowls,  very  much  as  we  send  boxes  of 
Avcdding-cake  to  far  distant  places,  that  everybody  may  know  that  a  man- 
child  is  born  into  the  w^orld.  But  when  a  girl  is  born  the  father's  face 
is  overcast,  the  mother  weeps  and  beats  her  breast,  and  the  relatives  if 
they  happen  to  pass  make  no  allusion  to  the  happy  event.  There  are  no 
sweets  passed  among  the  assemblage  of  guests,  and  no  messages  sent  to 
a  distance.  It  is  only  a  gud — poor  woman.  This  little  thing  has  come 
to  torment  her.  Well,  this  little  girl  who  has  come  into  the  world  under 
such  inauspicious  circumstances  grows  up  after  a  while.  Nature  is  better 
than  man :  there  is  something  in  her  mother  of  kindly  feeling,  there  is 
something  in  her  father  of  paternal  love.  That  father  is  drawn  to  the 
sweet  innocent  child  :  he  cannot  lielp  it.  God  has  left  a  witness  for  Him- 
self in  the  human  heart,  and  under  every  system  that  witness  stands  up 
for  eternal  truth  and  eternal  rio[ht.     The* father  loves  his  child;  he  is 
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not  iiocessarily  rnu'l  to  it ;  he  does  not  always  ne][»k'ot  it.  The  mother  «ets 
to  love  that  child.  I5ut  then  as  she  heconics  const-ions  of  what  passes  around 
Effect  on  the  hor,  tho  little  <:jirl  sees  a  dilleronce  between  her  father  and 
child.  lier  mother.  Pcrhaiis  her  mother  is  only  one  of  many  mothers 
in  that  household.  She  finds  her  mother  is  covered  with  a  veil  :  she  dartf 
not  go  out  of  tho  house  without  covering  herself  from  head  to  foot.  She 
cannot  help  recognising  the  natural  lineaments  of  her  countenance  and  her 
form  ;  but  the  woman's  face  is  so  completr  ly  covered  that  her  luishand 
would  not  know  her.  The  girl  knows  th.";.  this  is  a  badge  of  shame,  it  is  ;i 
badge  of  distrust ;  she  knows  it  is  because  her  mother  is  a  being  inferioi- 
to  the  father,  and  is  so  regarded  in  the  body  politic:  and  she  knows  that 
that  lies  before  her. 

Well,  then,  she  grows  up — how*?     Educated?     No:  in  total  ignorance. 
There  is  hardly  a  girl  in  any  INlohammedan  country,  that  has 

Ignorant.'  ^^^^  heen  brought  under  the  inlluence  of  Christian  Missions, 
who  can  read.  Even  tho  blessed  name  of  God,  which  is  written  around  the 
cornices  of  their  houses,  is  read  by  the  men  to  the  women;  to  them  it  is  mere 
Arabesque  marks.  They  do  not  know  anything  outside  of  the  little  circle 
of  their  harems.  They  are  not  intended  to  know  anything  :  it  would  be 
dangerous,  it  would  1)0  suicidal.  Could  you  educate  these  girls  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  maintain  the  system  of  polygamy,  with  its  jealousy,  with  its 
seclusion,  and  its  tyranny.  So  this  little  giil  giows  up  ignorant.  She  is 
taught  to  -Iress  herself;  sin  is  taught  to  dye  her  hands  and  linger-nails,  to 
arrange  her  hair  and  to  deck  herself  with  ribbons  and  ornaments,  and  to  value 
jewellery  and  those  outward  ornaments  which  are  to  make  her  personally 
attractive.  She  is  petted  and  indulged  at  one  time,  and  then 
^°  *  ■  beaten  and  .sent  away  in  disgrace  at  another.  Her  life  goes  on 
eventlessly  year  after  year  until  she  reaches  the  mature  age  of  ten.  Then, 
perhaps,  she  is  mairiod.  I  kr  »w  of  a  grandmother  in  Damascus  who 
is  only  twenty  years  old.      They  aie  often   married  aa  early 

Marriage.  ^^  eleven  and  seldom  later  than  fifteen.  Well,  she  has  been 
taught  to  look  foi-ward  to  this  period  when  she  is  to  be  married  as  the  gala 
dayof  herlife.  She  is  decked  out  with  gold  and  jewelsand  beautiful  silks,  and 
mounted  on  a  hor.se  all  covered  over  with  a  silken  veil.  And  people  dance 
in  front  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  her  and  behind  he»-,  and  sing  the 
praisas  of  her  beauty.  After  theceremony  isover  she  remains  in  V.ie  house 
of  ler  bridegroom,  where  she  is  to  be  for  a  few  tlays  the  ol)je(t  of  attention 
and  regard.  And  the'i  the  future  is  all  imknown  to  her;  it  is  a  dark  gulf 
into  which  she  must  leaj)  with  eyes  shut.  Then  there  comes  up  before  lier 
Entrance  of  a  that  awful  shadow  of  the  second  wife,  and  the  third.     When 

secondwife.  Di-.  Bruce  told  vou  that  a  fiie  came  into  the  liouse  with  the 
second  woman,  it  called  back  a  word  that  was  spoken  to  mo  once  ])y 
a  jNlohammedau  woman.  J  asked  her,  "  How  did  you  feel  when  the 
second  wife  came  into  the  house?"  She  beat  upon  her  breast  and  she 
said,  "  Fire  here — fii-e  in  my  heart  !  "  Do  not  believe  tliat  your  sisters 
in  that  great  Mohammedan  world  are  constructed  on  a  did'erent  frame 
and  with  difFerent  emotions  and  hearts  from  you.  They  have  the  same 
feelings,  the  sjxme  susceptibilities,  tho  same  jealousies;  they  have  the  same 
terror,  they  have  the  same  horror  of  all  tliat  you  detest  and  abhor.  But 
then  they  are  in  the  iron  giasp  of  a  .system  which  they  cannot  unclench, 
and  there  they  must  live  and  there  they  must  die. 
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Well,  perhaps  you  w  ill  say,  that  those  women  have  the  consolations  of 
religion.      No.     Why  if   I  could    ))ring  a  Mohammedan  sheik  into  this 
nssemblage  to-day  and  show  him  these  Christian  women  sitting  No  consoiationi 
by  the  side  of  husbands,  brothers,  and  friends,  all  unveiled  in     of reUgion. 
the  honesty  of  their  innocence  and  in  the  earnestness  of  their  piety,  it 
would  strike  him  as  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  all  this  wonderful  seat  of 
civilisation.     You  go  to  a  mo.squo   and  find  it   tilled  witli  men; — grey, 
reverend,  and  dignilied  men— and  travellers  go  there  and  see  them  prostrate 
theuw^elves,  and  h<>ar  them  repeat  the  name  of  God  with  reverence,  and 
tlicn  go  away  and  say,  "  Oh,  what  a  religion  is  this  !"    Why,  it  is  a  religion 
(hat  practically  excludes  half  the  human  race,  that  excludes       . 
my  wife,  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  .ny  daughter.     (Jan  you 
bear  to  hear  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  rise  up  and  praise  such  a  religion 
as  that? 

Well  then,  you  come  to  the  funeral,  the  place  whero  you  would  think 
the  woman  perhaps  ml^'ht  claim  a  place.  But  even  there  she  .pj^^ ^^^g^^ 
cannot.  There  march  tlie  men  in  front,  and  the  coffin  is  borne 
before  them.  There  are  rll  the  male  relatives,  and  away  in  the  distance, 
following  on  from  instincts  of  humanity  that  are  irrepressible,  comes  the 
white  ghost-like  procession  of  women.  The  men  enter  the  cemetery,  they 
lay  their  dead  in  the  earth,  they  pub  dust  and  ashes  on  the  coffin,  and  they 
close  the  grave,  and  raise  and  smooth  the  ground  and  file  out  of  the  cemetery. 
And  then  the  poor  women  come  in  in  a  sad  wailing  procession,  and  throw 
themselves  on  the  earth  and  dt'luge  it  with  their  tears.  That  is  the  part 
of  women  in  religion  in  Mohammedan  countries. 

Now  what  is  the  influence  of  this  on  man  ?  Does  this  elevate 
man  ?  What  ran  a  man  be  who^e  wife  is  such  as  I  have  described  ? 
whose  mother  is  such  as  I  have  described?  whose  daughter  Her  influence 
is  such  as  I  Jiave  described?  There  they  are  in  the  on  men. 
harem,  in  the  most  susceptible  years  of  their  childhood.  These  boys 
grow  up  to  hear  all  the  indecency,  all  the  profanity  of  the  harem. 
What  can  you  expect  of  W3men  that  are  trained  like  this?  That 
<hey  will  be  lik^^  our  wives,  our  mothers,  our  daughters  ?  No  ;  they 
are  foul-mouthed,  they  are  profane,  they  ari^  ribald;  and  these  boys 
hear  this  from  th*^ir  early  childhood.  And  that  is  the  bringing-up 
wrhich  all  the  Mohaifir.-.'nan  men  have  throufjbout  the  world. 

Now  the  story  is  told.  That  is  the  ifluence  of  jMohammedanism 
on  the  social  life  of  a  people.  You  have  society  without  woman; 
Fociety  without  a  mother  in  our  sense  of  the  term  ;  society  society  without 
without  the  sanctifying  influence  of  a  sister.  Oh  !  I  thank  women. 
God  for  my  sisters.  They  were  a  restraint  to  me  in  the  wild  days 
of  my  youth,  and  they  kept  me  nerr  to  God  when  I  otherwise  would 
have  striyed  away  into  paths  of  sm.  But  a  MolKunmedan  boy  has 
no  sister  in  any  such  sense  as  tha!.  Now,  as  my  time  is  so  short  1 
shall  not  be  able  to  dwell  further  upon  this  point. 

I  W'ish,  however,  to  answvr  one  point  that  has  been  made  in  regard  to 
jMohammedanism  as  respects  th    Arabian  race,  and  as  respects  the  races 
ovfr  which  it  has  borne  sway.     jV  has  been  said  by  a  high     influence  of 
authority  who  has  been  quoted  a'l  over  Christendom,  and  I  Islam  on  nations, 
am  sorry  to  say  Cjuoted  in  all  the  Mohammedan  papers  of  Turkey,  for  it  has 
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teen  printed  in  the  Turkish  langnnfrp  and  in  Arabic,  that  Mohammedanism 

was  an  advance  on  that  which  went  before  it.     Now,  Cliristian  friends, 

look  at  this  map.    Look  at  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.     I  am  willing  to  admit, 

for  the  sjiko  of  argument,  tliat  in  the  peninsula  of  Arabin, 

On  Arabia.  ]\iyiij,jnmedanism  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  reform,  because  the 
Arabians  at  the  time  of  Mohammed  were  still  very  largely  in  a  savage 
state.  1  am  not  sure, — my  historical  reading  is  not  sullicient  to  enable  me 
to  say  positively — but  I  migiit  bo  willing  to  admit  that  Mohammedanism 
has  elevated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  But  it  is  not 
♦'•enerally  known  that  there  were  large  Christian  communities  and  Jewish 
communities  in  Arabia  at  that  time.  I  doubt  seriously  A\hether  Arabia 
itself  were  raided,  and  I  do  not  think  if  it  were  raised  that  it  was  raised 
very  high.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  Arabia  that  Moham- 
medjinism  need  boast  of.     Let  us  giant  that  Arabia  has  been  raised.     Hut 

On  Persia,  tben  let  me  ask,  What  of  Persia  1  What  of  Asia  INI i nor  ? 
etc., etc'  Wliat  of  Syria?  Wh.at  of  Egypt  ?  What  of  Cyrene?  What 
of  Carthage? — the  seals  of  Christianity,  the  homes  of  our  religion  and  our 
moralitv  the  fountain-heads  of  our  Christian  family?  These  Christian 
nations  ere  overwhelmed,  the  men  were  slain,  and  the  women  were 
forced  into  harems,  and  polygamy  was  established,  and  all  the  curses  of  the 
social  life  in  these  lands  were  introduced  into  the  very  home  and  fountain- 
head  of  Christianity.  I  charge  those  who  say  that  Mohammedanism  has 
been  a  reform  in  the  world  with  want  of  candour  or  else  want  of  historical 
knowledge, 

Now  a  word  before  I  close    'leoause  that  is  asked  of  me  in  the 
programme)  in  regard  to  the  intmence  of  Lslam  on  the  political  con- 
Poiiticai     ^titiition.      Lslam   implies  absolute    de.spotism.      In   the 
influence  of    first  placc,  It  Implies  it  logically.    It  would  be  impossible 
Islam.      according  to  the  system  of  Mohammedanism  to  have  any- 
thing but  an  absolute  despotism.     In  the  second  place,  historically 
there  never  has  been  anything  but  an  absolute  despotism,  and  there 
never  can  be  anything  else  under  the  system  of  IMobammedanism. 
Look  at  the  circle  of  the  3Ioliammedan  states.    Look  at  Arabia.    Look 
at  Persia.     Look  at  Turkey.     liOok  at  Egypt,  as  it  was  before  the 
English  influence  was  paramount.    Look  at  Tripoli.    I^ook  at  Algiers, 
as  it  was  before  the  French  went  there.     Look  at  Morocco  as  it  is. 
They  are  all  of  them  states  under  the  most  absolute  despotism  known 
on  the  face  cf  the  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  ^Mohammedanism  tends  to  depopulation. 
The  reasons  why  it  tends  to  depopulation  are,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Influence  on  i^  IS  foundcd  on  a  warlike  princijde.  Islam  was  to  be 
population,  propagated  by  the  sword ;  and  the  sword  did  its  fatal 
work  more  fully  than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
Think  of  the  thousands,  of  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  i:>ersons  who  were  slaughtered  by  the  scimitar  before 
Mohammedanism  had  established  its  po.-;it ion  from  ]5aghdad  to  Toledo. 
In  the  second  place,  Mohammedanism  entailed  the  destruction  of 
conquered  nations,  if  not  at  first  by  the  sword,  by  the  gradual  process 
of  tyranny  and  degi'adation,  by  the  absorption  of  the  women  into  the 
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harems,  and  so  the  conversion,  if  possible,  of  llio  whole  body  politic. 
And  here  allow  me  to  say  one  thing, — that  in  the  providence  of  (rod 
by  which  there  has  been  preserved  in  every  Mohammedan    i„flue„ccof 
state   a   remnant   of  Christians   as    yet    unconverted,    I     christian 
recognise  the  finger  of  God  in  a  most  signal  manner,  and     """na""^- 
I  recognise  the  pro[)hetic  assurance  that  the  nations  shall  l)e  recon- 
verted to  Christianity.     Xow  look  upon  your  map,  anil  you  will  find 
ut  the  head  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Nile  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, albeit  depressed,  albeit  degraded,  albeit  it  has  lost  its  first  love, 
— still  a  Christian  community  and  holding  to  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  faith  right  in  the  midst  of  these  jNTohammedan  tribes. 

Go  down  to  the  hend  waters  of  the  Nile  and  you  will  find  tlio 
Ahyssinians.  You  will  liud  theCupts  in  Egypt.  You  will  find  the  Greeks 
and  Maronites  in  Syria.  In  Mesu[)utamia  you  find  the  Jacobites.  Go 
into  Persia,  and  you  find  the  Ncstorians.  Go  into  Asia  !Minoi",  and 
you  find  the  Armenians.  And  in  the  Lalkan  Peninsula  you  fin. I  the 
Bulgarians.  I  challengo  those  who  proclaim  that  Islam  is  makinj  pi-o- 
gress  in  the  world  to  explain  how  these  feeble  remnants  have  been  able 
to  hold  their  own  for  all  these  centuries  in  order  in  these  latter  days,  to 
become  the  standing  point  and  the  starting  point  of  Christian  ^lissions, 
if  this  bo  not  the  rehgion  which  God  founded  in  the  world  ?  We  ought 
to  bo  very  grateful  to  God  for  tliLs. 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  Rev.  Dr.  Summerbell  proposed 
that  thanks  be  given  to  God  that  these  remnants  of  Christianity 
had  been  retained.] 

Dr.  Post   (continuing)  :    I  want   to  say  in  the  third   place    that 
INIohammedanism    tends   to  depopulation,  because   it   tends  to  the 
destruction  of  wealth.     The  ]\IohaTnra(Hlans  fell  lieirs  to        .^^ 
the   fairest   and   riche>t  provinces  of  the  world.      They  Mohammedans 
fell  heirs  to  the  historic  centres,  and  the  accumulation     'decrease. 
of  the   wealth   of  ages   was  found    in   Syria,   in   Asia    Elinor,    in 
Egypt,  in  Cyrene,  in  Carthage,  and  in  Spain.      They  lived  for  a 
certain   time  on  the  strength  of  that;   and  they  flowered  out  into 
a  meteoric  sort  of  civilisation,  which  astonished  the  world  for  the 
single  century  that  this  hoarded    wealth   lasted.      But  when   that 
wealth  was  spent,  then  they  sank  into  the  hopeless  poverty  in  which 
they  have  continued  to  this  day.      Now  you  find  all  through  these 
countries  the  ruined  sites   of  the   most  beautiful  architecture   the 
world  has  ever  seen.      But  never  in  any  place  nor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances  do   you    see    anything   which    argues    that  xhey  destroy 
Mohammedans    have  created  wealth ;    whereas    in  every      wealth, 
part  of  the  Mohammedan  world  you  see  that  which  argues  that  they 
have  destroyed  wealth. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  not  only  do  they  d(\stroy  accumulated 
wealth,  but  thoy  repress  the  production  of  wealth.     Land  tenure,  whieli 
is  one  of   the  bases  of  wealth,  is  precarious.      The  fellaheen    Discourage 
— the  men  who  cultivate  the  soil — are  supposed  to  be  tenants    agriculture, 
of  the  manor.      Trees  are  little  planted;  if  they  are  planted  tlio  i)C()plo 
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often  cut,  them  down,  hociniso  the  tnxatl(»n  is  niinnns  to  tliem.  Tlioy  tax 
the  olive  tree  as  so<»n  as  it  is  as  tliic-k  as  my  fin.ijfr,  :iI(lioiij:li  it  is  tioin 
t«'n  to  fifteen  years  bcfoie  it  l>fais  fiuit.  Can  proplc  cult i\ ate  the  boil 
and  make  the  best  uf  it  un.U'r  sucli  •onditicais  ?  All  mineral  wealth 
belongs  to  the  J^tnte  ;  and  if  a  man  li.is  a  mine  nndor  his 
Andmining.    ^j.^^^^^j  j^  |^  jj^,(   j,jj,^  jj.  i,(.|,,„r,s  to  the  Cioviiiiment,   and  la* 

has  to  yield  it  up  to  the  (Jovernnn'iit.  'hue,  ho  can  rent  it  from  (lie 
(iovernment,  but  only  at  a  lental  which  would  be  ruinous  to  hiiu. 
The  wimc  tiling-  is  munifcst  with   refrard  to  commerce. 

Now  go  tbrongh  the  whole  of  those  states,  once  populated  by 
teeming  millions,  and  over  hundreds  and  Imndrods  of  miles,  and 
what  do  you  find  ?  You  find  the  Arabs'  tents  ;  you  find  desolation  ; 
you  find  mounds  over  forgotten  cities;  you  tind  everything  that  tells 
of  ruin,  nothing  that  tells  of  prosj>erity.  J.et  us  \n;iy  that  the 
promise  of  .lesus  may  soon  be  fuitillod,  that  His  kingdom  shall 
come.  '"Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  Thy  dominion 
enduretli  throughout  all  generations." 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  Edward  Sell,  B.D.  (Secretary  to  the  CM.S.  in  iMadras): 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — T  did  not  come  hero  with  the 
intention  of  saying  anythin*;.  hut  as  tla^  ('hairman  Ikis  said  we  all  want 
to  know  the  exact  truth  and  as  nuu-h  as  we  can  about  it,  I  do  not 
like  that  this  meetiii",'  should  disperse  without  some  one  saying  a  little 
Rise  of  a  OH  the  brighter  aspect.  I  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say 
modern  school,  to  tlio  rise  of  a  modern  school  of  Mohaumiedans  in  India. 
Those  Avho  know  anything  of  Mohaiiiniedan  literature  will  renu-ndxT 
that  in  the  palmy  days  of  Baj^hdad  there  w;is  a  n>ing  school  of  nu-n 
who  strove  to  introduce  into  Islam  something  of  Freet bought.  Tliey 
were  called  the  INIutazyllas.  It  so  ha)»pens  that  within  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  in  India,  a  number  of  intelligent  men  have 
adopted  that  name.  The  Ifonourable  Amir  Syed  Ahmed,  j\la>ter  of  Arts, 
Cambridge,  and  a  banister-at-law,  has  in  the  introduction  of  his  book, 
"The  Personal  Law  of  Mohammedans,"  distinctly  stated  that  he  belongs 
to  that  school  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  bo  desirable 
that  we  who  speak  about  Mohammedan  women  should  study  that  book. 

Then  in  HyderaKad,  in  the  Nyzam's  dominions,  there  are  a  lar^'c  number  of 
men  connected  with  the  administration  comin<(  from  Northern  India  who  belonjj 
to  that  school  of  thought.    One  of  them,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
y  er    a  .  ^  ^  knowing,  Charagh  Ali,  has  written  a  very  remarkable  book  on 
the  political  and  social  and  religious  reforms  in  Islam.     I  do  not  think  at  all 
.  .  that  he  has  proved  his  position,  but  there  are  admissions  made  with 

reforms.""    regard  to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
canon  law  in  Islam  which  are  very  striking  indeed.     He  has  also 
written  another  book  on  the  religious  wars  of  Moh.immed,  in  which  he  has  tried 
to  controvert  the  position  taken  up  by  our  Chairman  in  his  hook,  "  The  Indian 
!Musalmans,"  and  who  in  common  with  myself  has  fallen  under  the  somewhat 
severe  criticism  of  Charagh  Ali.     However,  what  I  woidd  specially  point  out  is 
this,  that  these  men  entirely  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  nature 
of^oran!  ^  ^^  ^^®  Koran,  and  therefore  deny  the  standing  miracle  of  Islam. 
They  bold  much  more  I'casonable  views  on  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion ;  in  fact,  they  ridicule  what  I  consider  the  orthodox  view,  or  the  verbal 
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view,  of  in'^piration  ;  they  cast  it  a^ido.  They  maintain  that  polygamy  and 
slavery  were  allowed  under  the  Koran  ouly  an  temporary  measures.  1  am  not 
at  all  adiiiittini,'  that  they  are  correct.  IJut  there  is  a  very  coMHiderahle  rmmher, 
arrowing  iiuuihcr,  of  educated,  cultured  ^Mohammedans  in  India  who  feel  that 
wliilst  they  retain  their  allei^nance  to  Mohammed  and  the  Koran  they  can  only 
do  HO  hy  entirely  throwini,'  aside  what  has  hoen  considered  to  he,  and  what  has 
been  put  before  you  as  Ih-iiil,',  the  only  thought  in  Islam  about  theso  subjuctM. 

In  order  to  make  out  any  case  at  all  for  this  position,  they  have  to  give  up 
entirely  the  whole  body  of  the  canon  law  and  of  the  interpretations  of  the  great 
writers  of  I.slam.     I  myself  have  had  the  pleasure  of  controversy 
with  such  men,  and  1  have  always  maintained  with  them  this  position       *^i^on^  ° 
— that  they  could  only  defend  their  case  by  giving  up  all  that  the 
canonical  lawyers  of  Islam  from  the  second  century  onwards  had  taught.     la 
reply  they  simply  push  them  all  aside,  and  say,  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  ivith 
tittdition  ;  have  only  the  Koran  and  Mohammed." 

I  look  upon  this  state  of  alfairs  with  very  i..nch  hope  indeed  ;  and  I  try  to 
remember,   when  I   think  of  many  of  my  good,   kind-hearted   Mohammedan 
friends,  I  try  to  remember  what  I  do  a  little  fear  some  of  you 
perhaps  may  go  away  and  forget,  namely,  that  in  Islam,  even  as  in  ""Sfeir^cre'ed 
Christianity  and  other  creeds,  there  are  men  who  are  better  thau 
their  creed  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  prepaied  to  «ay  that  in  Islam  there  arc  no  moral 
men  and  no  moral  women. 
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Mr.  E.  H.  Glenny  (Hon.  Sec,  North   Africa   Mission) :     Mr.    Chair- 
raaii,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — ^I  am  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  addin"  a 
few  words  about  North  Africa  and  the  condition  of  jNlohammedanisni  there. 
When  I  first  visited  Africa,  about  seven  years  ago,  from  Alexandria  to  tho 
Atlantic,  and  from  tho  Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal,  Niger  and  Con<TO, 
a    district    bigger    thau    Europe,    there   was     no    Protestant  Experience  hi 
Missionary  amongst  the  Mohammedans;  and  not  only  so,  but  North  Africa, 
there  was  no  remnant  of  the  church  left.     Tliere  is  no  Coptic  church  or 
other  form  of  Christianity  among  the  natives  in  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Al<'eria 
or  Morocco.     For  the  last  thousand  years  tho  light  of  Christianity  has 
been  utterly  extinguished.    We  have,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of  studying 
Mohammedanism  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances.     Mohammedan*^ 
ism  has  had  it  all  its  own  way  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  it  to  produce  <^ood 
fruit,  surely  where  it  has  had  power  for  a  thousand  years  is  the  place 
where  we  ought  to  tiiul  it.     But  in  North  Africa  we  do  not  find  that  it  has 
produced  good  fruit.     If  I  tell  you  th(>  condition  of  things  there,  I  shall 
repeat  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  already.     We  Und 
especially  in  those  countries  which  are  still  under  Mohammedan  f^overn- 
ment  (Algeria  has  been  under  French  government  from  1830,         ° 
and  Tunis  has  been  under  French  protection  since  1882)  the    ^^^ality- 
nio.st  terrible  unrighteousness,  the  grossest  oppression  coupled   Avith  tlie 
vdestnumorality.     I  dare  not  in  a  company  like  this  tell  you  tho  coiulitiou 
of  those  countries  morally,  or  rather  immorally.     I  could  not  tell  you  the 
vde  practu-es  that  are  known  in  those  lands.     WHiere  French  rule  has 
been  introduced,  they  are  freer  from  the  oppression  though  not  much  fi-om 
the  nnraorality.     Everywhere  we  find  the  terrible  consequences  of  this 
false  faith.     Look  at  the  condition  of  the  women.     In  Morocco     Women  in 
they  frequently  tell  us,  ''  What  is  the  good  of  talking  to  us      Morocco, 
about  Jesus  Christ  and  spirit-ual  things  ?     Why  don't  you  go  and  talk  to 
the  cows  ?     We  luive  no  souls."     That  is  the  state  of  things,  dear  friends 
withm  live  days'  journey  of  London.     There  are  miUiona  of  women  in 
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Morocco  who  <I(>  not  know  wlu-t her  tli(y  Iimvo  niiy  souls  or  wlioflicr  thoy 
liiivo  not.  .\nil  tl»;it  is  hcciiU't^  tla-y  aro  iindfillic  tcacliin;,' of  Moliaimiicd- 
jinisDi.  VuiUv  iMolmuniu'«l!iiii.sm  uonicn  arc  looked  upon  iih  nninrifils.  I 
nskcd  a  man  onco,  "Now  what  is  the  price  you  wouM  pay  for  a  ;rood 
wife?"  "Well,"  ho  said,  ••iihoui  the  sanio  as  ii  mule — ahout  .t'12  or 
£14." 

Yen  have  also  hrard  something  ahout  the  deiTrase  of  pctptdatioti.      Tho 

population  of  North  Africa  in  not  so  {,'reat  to-day  us  it  was  a  thousand  years  ;ii;'o. 

Now  here  is  a  reniarkuhie  f.iet  on  tlu'  other  side.    Iti  Algeria,  whoro 

Decrease  of    ^^        ^  j    ^j  jjj-^         ,,,.^  ,,j-  i.',y,n.i,  ,.,,|,,^  th(!  population  \h  inereas- 

population.      .       •'  1      •    1  1       I  .1  1  'iM     i  ■     I 

iiig  pretty  Jieaily  a  huiidicd  tliousand  evi-ry  yeaf.      1  liat  is  hecauso 

there  is  a  firm  },'ovt'rnnieiit  inider  which  oppntssion  is  done  away  with  to  sonio 
extent,  and  there  is  security  for  life  and  property.  Th»  re  is  no  security  for  lifo 
and  property  for  a  native  in  .Morocco,  'i'hcre  is  security  eiioii<,di  for  Europeans, 
hut  none  for  natives.  Then  as  to  commerce.  There  is  a  proverh,  "  Where  tho 
'J'urkish  horse  sets  its  lioof  the  yrass  never  ^Tows."  The  proverh  ptissos  ani<«iij,' 
the  Arahs  of  North  Africa.  The  Turkish  liorso  is  a  syiioriyni  for  the  Turkish 
(Jovernment,  though  the>e  people  are  not  under  tiie  'I'urkish  (.Joverinnent  now. 
'J'here  is  tho  clearest  evidence  alike  as  to  tliinus  social,  counnercial,  and  n  ligious, 
that  the  people  are  sunk  almost  as  low  as  the  heathen,  and  certainly  very  much 
lower  than  thi-y  were  in  the  days  oi!  Augustine,  Cyprian,  and  Tertulhan,  when 
there  were  lour  or  five  hundred  hishops,  and  1  cannot  say  how  many  churches  iu 
North  Africa. 


^■' 


Rev.  F.  Lion  Cachet  (.Secretary,  Dutch  lieformcd  ^lissionnry  Society) : 

^Ir.  (.'hairniaii,  ladies,  and  gentlinicn, —  I  con<:ratuhjte  Dr.   iSchi'eiher  as 

being  ono  of  tho  most  fortunate  speakers  at  pul)li(!  nieetin;,'s,  i'onsiderin<j 

tliat  .'I  few  words  of  his  si>oken  ten  years  w^o  about  tho  increase  of  lsl;an  in 

the  Dutch  Ardiipelngo  have  Ijorno  such  sph-ndid  fiuit  iu  tho 

Dutch  Govern-  ni-^M-nt  dav.     'J'lio  uew   Secretary  of  State  for   tho  Colonics, 
ment  encourages  '^i.i''p,         ,  .,  ,  -ix 

Misiions,      ii  *ew  (lays  after  iio  ciinn^  Uito  power,  .'ient  a  cu-cular,   to 
all  tlie  Pnjtestant  ]Mi.ssionary  Societies  in  Jloljand  ;  and,  with 
the  permission  of   tho  Chairnian,  1   woulil    like  to   read  this  circular,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation. 

"  Netherlands  Indi.\. — An  Aiteal. 

"  Attention  is  drawn  to  what  Dr.  Rchreiber,  Secretary  of  tho  TJhcnish 
Mission  .at  IJarmcn,  has  pointed  out  ten  years  ago,  that  the  nuinher  of  Mission- 
aries in  Dutch  India  should  he  greatly  increased,  in  order  to  eounteriu't  the 
jrrowing  inlluence  of  Islam  there,  and  it  is  further  shown  how  great  the  need 
yet  is  that  the  mnnher  of  Missionaries  should  he  increased.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  article  deserves,  in  every  respect,  your  attention,  and  I  therefore  do 
myself  the  pleasure  to  oifer  you  a  copy  thereof.  I  need  hardly  state  that  the 
Government  would  value  it  highly  if  the  Missionary  Societies  in  the  Nethei  lands 
would  put  forth  their  utmost  elforts  to  increase  the  number  of  Missionaries  in 
Dutch  India,  and  to  counteract  the  increasing  iutluenco  of  Islam  among  the 
heathen  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. — Signed,  Keuchemus." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  most  important  document  if  you  ju.st 
take  into  consideration  that  for  at  least  sixty  or  !^eventy  years  tiie  j\lis,sion- 
aries  could  not  jro  where  they  liked  just  on  account  of  Mt)hamniedanism  ; 
because  tho  Mohanmiedans  knew  they  were  patronised  by  the  Cxovernment. 
Now,  however,  the  Secrettfty  of  State  for  the  Colonies  calls  upon  the 
Missions  to  increase  tho  number  of  ^Missionaries  so  as  to  further  Missionary 
work  among  tho  heathen.     Oh,  if  wo  could  do  it ! 
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1  cftll  upon  every  Christian  man  and  every  (Jliristian  woman,  not  only 
in  this  hall,  to  assist  ua.  We  are  not  rich.  1  <lo  not  ask  for  money,  liut 
1  do  ask;  iiolp  and  assist  us  with  your  praycis,  so  that  the  do<.rs  lu-in;,' 
thrown  open  wo  can  lind  tho  means  to  preach  Christ  not  <)nly  in  .Java 
where  our  Soci(;ty  lahours,  but  all  over  tho  ^\holo  of  tho  islands  in  tho 
Indian  Archip-lM^'o  with  their  thii'ty  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohammedans 
under  tho  Dutch  sway. 

Count  van  Limburg:  Stirum  (Xetherlnids  Missionary  Sm-iely) :  Mr. 
ChainiKin,  ladies,  and  <;ont!(Muen,— I  have  to  l)e,i;in  hy  apolo.^M.>in^' for  my 
En^'li>h,  which  is  a  little  had,  for  1  am  not  accustometl  to  si)ealc  Kn;.,di->h. 
It  may  he,  sir,  that  1  who  am  not  a  Missionary,  a  layman  only,  may  Ijo 
allowt'd  to  speak  a  fi-w  words  on  ^Missions.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  bold  for 
me  to  do  so  after  all  tho  learned  specrhes  we  liav.'  heard :  l)ut  I  cannot  1)0 
silent  about  tlu!  bles-in^s  that  I  saw  in  India  that  were  bnni^^ht  by  tho 
Missions  and  the  Mi»ionaries  of  the  Dutch.  In  tlu^  Mohamnu'dan  world 
when  the  men  marry,  they  choose  their  wives  accordin<;  to  their  outward 
gifts,  which  ai-e  liable  to  ehan^'e:  but  the  Christian  Missionary  makes  men 
attentivi'  to  the  inner  wortii  of  tlio  woman.  In  the  .schools  1  thoii;4lit  how 
Chri.^tianity,  the  Gospel,  is  like  the  leaven  that  the  widow  put  into  tho 
flour. 

The  ChaiiTOan:  I  am  sure  that  if  any  other  gontloinan  wishes  to 
speak  we  shall  be   glad   to  hear  him.       I   cannot   let   this   meeting 
come  to  an  end  witliout  siiying  liow  deejily  impressed   I     valuable 
have    been     by    the    testimony   we    hav(»    had    regardim:,'     testimony, 
the  i)rogress   of  iMoh.mimedanism  and  of  (Christianity  in  .Tava  and 
Dutch  india.     I  have  never  heard  statements  more  convincing,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  satisfactory  than  those  which  we  have  received 
from  our  Dutch  friends.     But  when  Dr.  Schreiber  lamented  that  the 
number  of  ])ilgrims  had  enormously  increased  from  Java  to  ^lecca, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  number  had  largely  increased,  not 
because  the  faith  of  Islam  had  increased,  but   because  steamships 
make  pilgrimage  more  easy.     I  find  the  same   thing  going  on  in 
India.      The  number  of  pilgrims  increases  year  by  year ;    and   yet 
we  know,  as   Mr.  Sell,  from  ^hidras,  has  told  lis,  that  Islam  is  losing 
its  bigotry  in  India.     The  increase  of  i)ilgrimage  is  simply      jgij^^jj 
a  result  of  the  increase  of  steam  navigation.     I  ask  your   India  losing 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  with  the  extension  of  education      ^^so^nf- 
in  Java,  while  Islam  has  increased   Christianity  has  increased  still 
more.      Now  this  is  also  the  experience  which  we  have    in   India; 
with   the   education  of  the  JMohammedans  the  bigotry  of  ]\Ioham- 
mednns    is   losing    its  force ;  they  grow  more    enlightened ;  and  as 
they  are  growing  more  enlightened  they  are  coming  to  see  more 
clearly  the  good  that  is  in  Christianity. 


A  Delegate :  Mr.  Chairman,— I  represent  the  oldest  Dutch  Society.  I 
have  a  word  to  say.  I  want  to  give  the  same  good  thanks  that  aro 
oestowed  to  you  by  the  llev.  Lion  Cachet.     I  can  add  one  thing  to  what 
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he  has  told  j'ou  about  our  new  Ministiy.  Our  Society  lias  had  the  honour 
of  })ein_u  presented  to  the  Minister  of  Colonies,  and  ho  has  asked  us  to 
j;ive  him  some  ideas  upon  several  points  (hat  will  be  useful  in  helpiu" 
forward  Missions.  Ho  promised  that  the  Oiovernment  would  help  us  in 
all  matters.  1  am  happy  to  sav  that  during'  the  past  year  there  has  been 
more  sym2)athy  between  the  various  ►Societies  in  Holland.  Our  little 
Holland  has  not  a  good  name  for  Missionary  eflbrts,  but  since  last  year 
there  has  been  a  Conference,   and  a  new  bond  of  sympathy. 

Bishop  Crowther  of  the  Niger  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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OPEN    COM 'illlENCE. 


Second  Meeting. 


BUDDHISM  Ay D  OTIIEU  Jf EATJI EX  SYSTEMS ;  THEIR  CHAItACTER 
AXD  ISELUEyCE  COMPAEED  Wmi  THOSE  OF  CIIll ISTIANITV, 
•  THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA;'  AND  '•  THE  LIUIFT  OF  THE    WOULDr 

(Wednesd'it/  (iffcrnoon,  June  ISth,  in  Lite  Lower  Hall). 

Sir  Monier  Monier-Will'  ..ns,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L,  IL.D.  (of  the  Univer^^ity 

of  Oxford),  in  the  chair. 

Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Stevenson,  M.A. 
Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  (of  Boi^ton,  U.S.A.,)  ofifered  prayer. 

Biuhlhlsm. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  should  certainly  have 
preferred,  as  Chairman,  limiting  myt.  ^f  to  the  pleasant  duty  of 
introducing  abler  speaker.-,  than  mysel/,  had  I  not  been  specially 
requested  to  open  the  Conference  to-day  by  putting  before  you  a  few 
of  the  chief  contrasts  between  the  essential  doctrines  of  Buddhism 
and  of  Christianity, 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  the  present  day,  that  even 
educated  persons  are  apt  to  fall  into  raptures  over  the  doctrines  of 
l^uddhism,  attracted  by  the  bright  gems  which  its   ad-      Literary 
mirers  cull  out  of  its  moral  code  and  d'    )lay  ostentatiously     admirers. 
while  keeping  out  of  .-ight  all  the  dark  spots  of  that  code,  all  its 
trivializes,  and   omitt."  ig  to  mention  precepts,   which,   indeed,    no 
Christian  could  soil  his  lips  by  uttering.     It  has  even  been  asserted 
that  much  of  the  teaching  in  the  Sermon  on  the  ]\Iount  is  based  on 
l»reviously  current  moral  precepts,  which   Ikiddhism  -  is  the  first  to 
introduce  to  the  world  five  hundred  years  I    fore  i'^n-^  -       But  this  is 
not  all.     The  admirers  of  Buddhism   mai   .   in  tuat  the    The  light  of 
Buddha  was  not  a  mere  teacher  of  morality  out  of  many       Asia, 
other  grea^  truths.     He  has  been  justly  called,  say  they,  "  the  Light 
of  Asia,"  though  they  condescendingly  admit  that  Christianity  as  a 
later  development  is  more  adapted  to  become  the  religion  of  the  world. 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  for  a  moment  what  ck'im  (iautama  Buddha 
has  to  this  title,— the  "  Light  of  Asia  "  ?     Now,  in  the  first  jjlace, 
those  who  give  him  this  name  forget  that  his  doctrines 
only  spread  over  East-  -n  Asia;  and  that  ^loha-nmed  has  ^^*^«°^'^'°- 
as  much  right  as  Buddha  to  be  called  the  "  Light  of  Asia."     But 
VOL.  I.  3 
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was  tho  r>iKl<llia,  in  auy  true  sense,  a  light  to  any  part  of  the  world  ? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the   main  idea  implied  by  Buddhism  is 

intellectual    enlightenment.      Buddhism   means,  before   all  things, 

„  ,      ,     enlightenment  of  mind,  resulting  from  intense  self-con- 

Natureof  C<.  .  i,T  ^^^     i_-  i-i 

Buddhist  ceniration,  from  mtense  abstract  meditation,  combined 
enlightenment.  ^||^^  ^Y\e  exercise  of  a  man's  own  reasoning  faculties  and 
intuitions.  It  was  only  after  such  a  course  of  meditation  that  the 
so-called  light  of  knowledge  burst  upon  the  man  Gautama.  It  was 
only  then  that  he  became  Buddha,  the  enlightened  one.  We  read 
in  "  Lalita  Vistara"  that  at  the  supreme  moment  of  this  enlighten- 
ment, actual  flames  of  light  issued  from  the  crown  of  the  Buddha's  head. 
Of  what  nature,  then,  was  this  so-called  light  of  knowledge 
that  radiated  from  the  Buddha?  Was  it  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  deep  depravity  of  heart  ?  or  of  the  origin  of  sin  ?  No,  the 
Ijuddha's  light  was  in  this  respect  profound  darkness.  He  confessed 
himself  a  downright  Agnostic.  The  origin  of  the  first  evil  act  was 
to  him  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Was  it  then  a  knowledge  of 
the  goodness,  justice,  and  holiness  of  an  omnipotent  Creator?  Was 
it  a  knowledge  of  the  Fatherhood  of  G  od  ?  No,  the  Buddha's  light  was 
in  these  respects  also  utter  darkness.  In  these  respects  too,  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  a  thorough  Agnostic.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  any  Supreme  Being — of  any  being  higher  tlian  himself, 
whatsuddha  What  then  was  the  light  that  broke  upon  the  Buddha? 
claimed  to  be.  ^Vhat,  after  all,  was  this  enlightenment  which  has  been 
so  much  written  about  and  extolled?  AH  that  he  claimed  to  have 
discovered  wa>  the  origin  of  sutfering  and  the  remedy  of  suffering. 
All  the  light  of  knowledge  to  which  he  attained  came  to  this,  that 
suffering  arises  from  indulging  desires  ;  that  suffering  is  inseparable 
from  life  ;  that  all  life  is  suii'ering,  and  that  suffering  is  to  be  gol 
rid  of  by  the  suppression  of  desires,  and  by  extinction  of  personal 
existence.  You  see  here  the  first  great  contrast.  When  the  Buddha 
said  to  his  converts,  "  Come,  follow    me,"   he  bade   them    expect 

chr-  f  all  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  suffering ;  he  told  them  to  stamp  out 
suffering  by  stamping  out  desires.  When  the  Christ  said 
to  His  disciples,  *'  Come,  follow  Me,"  He  bade  them  expect 
suffering;  He  told  them  to  glory  in  their  sufferings;  to  rejoice 
in  their  sufferings  ;  nay,  to  expect  the  perfection  of  their  characters 
through  suffering.  It  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  both  Christianity 
and  Buddhism  agree  in  asserting  that  all  creation  travaileth  in  pain — 
in  bodily  suffering,  in  tribulation.  But  mark  the  vast,  the  vital  dis- 
tinction in  the  teaching  of  each.  The  one  taught  men  to  aim  at 
the  glorification  of  the  suffering  body,  the  other,  at  its  utter 
annihilation.  What  ,:..ys  our  Bible  ?  We  Christians,  it  saj.,  are 
members  of  Christ's  Body — of  His  flesh  and  of  His  bones — of  t  <at 
Divine  Body  which  icas  a  suffering  Body — a  cross-bearing  Body — a:id 

A  contrast    ^^  "^^^  '^  gloritied  Body — an  ever-living,  life-giving  Body. 

A  Buddhist,  on  the  other  hand,  repudiates  as  a  simple 

impossibility  all  idea  of  being  a  member  of  the  Buddha's  body. 
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How  could  a  Buddhist  be  a  member  of  a  body  which  was  burnt, 
which  was  dissolved,  which  became  extinct  at  the  moment  when 
the  Buddha's  whole  personality  became  extinguished  also  ? 

But,  say  the  admirers  of  Buddhism,  at  least,  you  will  admit 
that  the  Buddha  told  men  to  get  rid  of  sin  and  to  aim  at  sanctity  of 
life.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Buddha  had  no  idea  of  ^^^^^.g^jg^^ 
sin,  as  an  offence  against  God;  no  idea  of  true  holiness,  of  sin  and 
What  lie  said  was,  "  Get  rid  of  the  demerit  of  evil  actions,  ^°""'"' 
and  store  up  merit  by  good  actions."  This  storing  up  of  merit,  like 
capita),  at  a  bank,  is  one  of  those  inveterate  propensities  of  human 
nature,  which  Christianity  alone  has  delivered  men  from. 

Only  the  other  day  I  met  an  intelligent  Sikh  from  the  Punjab,  and 
asked  him  about  his  religion.  He  replied,  "  I  believe  in  one  God, 
and  I  repeat  my  prayers,  called  Japji,  every  morning  and  evening. 
These  prayers  occupy  six  })ages  of  print,  but  I  can  get  through  them 
in  little  more  than  ten  minutes.*'  -He  seemed  to  pride  himself 
on  this  rapid  recitation  as  a  work  of  increased  merit.  I  said,  "  What 
else  does  your  religion  require  of  you?  "  He  replied,  "  I  have  made 
one  pilgrimage  to  a  holy  well  near  Amritsar  Eighty-five  steps 
lead  down  to  it.  I  descended  and  bathed  in  the  sacred  pool.  Then 
I  ascended  one  step  and  repeated  my  Japji  in  about  ten  minutes. 
Then  1  descended  again  to  the  pool  and  bathed  again,  and  ascended 
to  the  second  step  and  repeated  my  Ja[»ji  a  second  time.  Then  I 
descended  a  third  time  and  bathed  a  third  time,  and  ascended  to  the 
third  step  and  repeated  my  Japji  a  third  time;  and  so  on  for  the 
whole  eighty-five  steps,  eighty-five  bathings,  and  eighty-five 
repetitions  of  the  same  prayers.  It  took  me  exactly  fourteen  hours, 
from  5  p.m.  one  evening  to  7  a.m.  next  morning."  I  asked, 
"  What  good  did  you  expect  to  get  by  going  through  this  task  ?  " 
He  replied,  "  I  hope  I  have  laid  up  a  great  store  of  merit,  which  will 
last  me  for  a  long  time."  This,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  genuine  Hindu  idea. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Brahmanism,  of  Hinduism,  of  Zoroastrianism. 
It  is  equally  a  jNIohammedan  idea.  It  is  even  more  a  Buddha's 
Buddhist  idea.  Buddhism  recognises  the  terrible  con-  remedy, 
sequences  of  evil  actions,  but  provides  no  remedy  except  the  storing 
up  of  merit  by  good  actions  as  a  counterpoise.  The  Buddha  never 
claimed  to  be  a  deliverer  from  sin.  He  never  pretended  to  set  any  one 
free  from  the  bondage  of  sinful  acts  and  sinful  habits.  He  never  pro- 
fessed to  provide  any  remedy  for  the  leprosy  of  sin,  any  medicine  for  a 
dying  sinner.  On  the  contrary,  by  his  doctrine  of  Karma  he  bound 
a  man  hand  and  foot  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts 
with  chains  of  adamant.  He  said  in  effect  to  every  one  ^^'°*' 
of  his  disciples,  "  You  are  in  slavery  to  a  tyrant  of  your  own  setting 
up.  Your  own  deeds,  words,  and  thoughts,  in  the  present  and  former 
states  of  being,  are  your  own  avengers  through  a  countless  series 
of  existences.  If  you  have  been  a  murderer,  a  thief,  a  liar,  impure, 
a  drunkard,  you  must  pay  the  penalty  in  your  next  birth,  either 
in  one  of  the  hells,  or  as  an  unclean  animal,  or  as  an  evil  spirit, 
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or  as  a  (Jeiiion.  You  cannot  escape,  and  T  am  powcrJoss  to  set  you 
free.  "Not  in  the  lieavens/'  says  the  Dhaniiuu-pada,  "not  in  tlie 
miilst  of  the  sea;  not  if  thuii  hidcst  liiyself  in  the  clefts  of  the 
mount iiins,  wilt  thou  find  a  place  where  thou  canst  escape  tiie 
forces  of  tliy  own  evil  actions. ' 

Conirast  the  lirst  words  of  Christ  :  "The  S]>irit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  llehaihsent  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  the  openins^  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 
chrisfs remedy,  yes,  in  Cluist  aloue  there  is  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
of  former  trausirressions,  from  the  prison-house  of  former  sins, — a 
total  cancelling  of  the  ]»ast,  a  comi)lete  bl<jt  t  iiig  out  of  the  handwriting 
that  is  against  us;  the  opening  of  a  clear  course  for  every  man  to 
start  afresh  ;  the  free  gift  of  pardon  and  of  life  to  every  criminal,  to 
every  sinner,  even  the  most  heinous. 

But  here  jigain  1  seem  to  hear  some  admirers  of  I'uddhism  say: 
We  admit  the  force  of  these  contrasts;  but  surely  you  will  allow  that 
in  the  law  of  IJuddha  we  find  precepts  which  tell  us  not  to  love  the 
world  ;  not  to  love  money  ;  not  to  show  enmity  towards 
Precepts  no  ^^^^.  f,Y]em'iei^ ;  iiot  to  do  unri»diteous  acts  ;  not  to  commit 
impurities  ;  to  overcome  evil  by  good,  and  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  be  done  by.  Yes,  I  admit  all  this;  nay,  I  admit  even 
more.  I  allow  that  some  Viuddhist  ])rece})ts  go  b(!yond  the  corre- 
sponding Christian  injunctions;  for  the  laws  of  ]>uddha  [)roliibit  all 
killing,  even  of  animals,  for  food.  They  demand  total  abstinence 
from  stimulating  drinks,  (lisallowiiiEf  even  moderation  in  their  use. 
They  bid  all  who  aim  at  the  highest  ])erfection  to  abandon  the 
world  and  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  and  monkhood.  In  tine,  they  enjoin 
total  abstinence,  because  they  dare  not  trust  human  beings  to  be 
temperate.  How,  indeed,  could  they  trust  them,  when  they  ])romise 
no  lielp,  no  Divine  grace,  no  restraining  power?  The  glory  of 
Christianity  is,  that  having  freely  given  that  i)0wer  to  man.  it  trusts 
him  to  make  use  of  the  gift.  It  seems  to  s])eak  to  him  thus: — Thy 
Creator  has  endowed  thee  with  freedom  of  choice,  and  therefore 
respects  thy  liberty  of  action.  He  imposes  on  thee  no  rule  of  total 
abstinence  in  regard  to  natural  desires;  He  sim])ly  bids  thee  keej) 
them  within  bounds,  so  that  thy  self-control  and  tliy  moderation  may 
be  known  unto  all  men.  He  places  thee  in  the  world  amid  trials  and 
temptations,  and  says  to  thee,  "My  grace  is  sufticient  for  thee,"'  and 
by  its  aid  thou  may  est  overcome  them  all. 

And, believe  me,  the  great  contrast  between  the  moral  precepts  of 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  is  not  so  much  in  the  letter 
of  the  precepts,  as  in  the  motive  power  lirought  to  bear 
in  their  application.  Buddhism  says  :  Be  righteous  by 
yourselves  and  through  yourselves,  and  for  the  final  getting  rid  of  all 
suffering,  of  all  individuality,  of  all  life  in  yourselves.  Christianity 
says :  Be  righteous  through  a  power  implanted  in  you  from  above, 
through  the  power  of  a  life-giving  principle,  freely  given  to  you, 
and  always  abiding  in  you.     The  Buddha   said   to    his   followers, 
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"Take  nothing  from  me,  trust  to  no  one  but  yourselves."    Christ  said, 
and  says  to  us  still, — "Take  all  from  Ale,  take  tliis  free  gift,  put  on 
this  s])otless  robe,  eat  this  bread  of  life,  drink  this  living 
water."     He  who  receives  a  priceless  gift,  is  not  likely  a  dead  Buddha 
to    insult   the   giver   of  it.      He   who   accepts   a    snow-  nvingchrist, 
white  robe,  is  not  likely  willingly  to  soil  it  by  impure 
acts.     He  who  tastes  life-giving  bread,  is  not  likely  to  relish  husks. 
]Ie  who  draws  deep  draughts  at  a  living  well,  is  not  likely  to  prefer 
the  polluted  water  of  a  stagnant  pool,    jf  any  one  therefore  insists  on 
placing  the  Buddhist  and   Christian  moral  codes  on  the 
same  level,  let  him  ask  himself  one  plain  question  : — Who  Which  the  most 
would  be  the  more  likely  to  lead  a  godly,  righteous,   and  *^ 

sober  life, — a  life  of  moderation  and  temperance,  a  life  of  holiness 
and  ha])piness, —  the  man  who  has  learnt  his  morality  from  the  extinct 
Ihiddha,  or  the  man  who  draws  his  morality  and  his  holiness  from 
the  living,  the  eternal,  the  life-giving  Christ? 

Still  I  seem  to  hear  some  one  say,  We  grant  all  this;  we  admit  the 
truth  of  what  you  have  stated.  Nevertheless,  for  all  that,  you  must 
allow  that  Buddhism  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  India  by  Benefits 
setting  free  its  teeming  po})ulation  before  entangled  in  conferred  by 
the  meshes  of  ceremonial  observances  and  ]'rahmanical  ^"'^'^^"™- 
priestcraft.  Yes,  I  admit  this.  Nay,  I  admit  even  more  than  this. 
1  admit  that  Buddhism  conferred  many  other  benefits  on  the  millions 
inliabiting  the  most  populous  part  of  Asia.  It  promoted  progress  up 
to  a  certain  point.  It  preached  purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
though  only  for  the  storing  up  of  merit.  It  jiroclaimed  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity.  It  avowed  sympathy  with  social  liberty  and 
freedom.  It  gave  back  much  independence  to  women.  It  inculcated 
universal  benevolence,  extending  even  to  animals;  and  from  its 
declaration  that  a  man's  future  depended  (m  his  present  acts  and 
conditions,  it  did  good  service  for  a  time  in  preventing  stagnation, 
promoting  activity,  and  elevating  the  character  of  humanity.  But  if, 
after  making  these  concessions,  1  am  told  that,  on  my  own   ^^. 

1  ■  1)      1  11  •  1   •      1       r  •     ,         ,       ,.  ,  ,r     .      .       Thisnotthe 

showmg,  Buddhism  was  a  kmd  of  introduction  to  Christi- introduction  to 
anity,  or  that  Christianity  is  a  kind  of  develoj^ment  of  Christianity. 
Buddhism,  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  a  little  longer  while  I 
point  cut  certain  other  contrasts  which  ought  to  make  it  clear  to 
every  reasonable  man,  liow  vast,  how  profouncl,  how  impassable  is  the 
gulf  separating  the  true  religion  from  a  mere  system  of  morality 
founded  on  a  form  of  pessimistic  philosopliy. 

And,  first  of  all,  let  us  note  that  Christ   was  God-sent,  whereas 
Buddha  was  self-seiU.     Christ  was  with  His  Father  from  everlasting, 
and  was,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  sent  by  Him  into  the 
world  to  be  born  of  a  pure  vir,  in  in  the  likeness  and  betweJSrist 
fashion  of  men.      Buddha,  on  tLe  contrary,   by  a  force  ^^^^ Buddha, 
derived  from   his  own   acts,  passed  through  innumerable  bodies  of 
gods,  demi-gods,  demons,  men,  and  animals  unti'  he  reached  one  out 
of  numerous  supposed  heavens,  and  thence  by  his  own  will  descended 
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upon  eartli  io  ciitor  the  side  of  his  mother  in  the  form  of  a  white 
ek^]»liant.     Then  Christ   came  down  from  heaven  to  bo  bom  on  earth 
From  birth    J"  '^  V^^^^  '^"^  liumlile  station,  to  be  reared  in  a  cottage, 
to  death,     to  be  trained  to  toilsome  labour  as  a  working  man.     The 
Buddha  came  d(.wn  to  he  born  on  earth  in  a  rich  and  jjrincely  family, 
to  be  brought  up   amid  luxurious   surroundings,  and  iinally  to  go 
forth  as  a  mendicant,  l)egging  his  own  food,  and  doing  nothing  for 
liis  own  support.     Then  again,  Christ,  as  lie  c^rew  up,  showed  no 
signs  of  earthly  majesty  in  His  external  form  ;  whereas  the  Buddha 
is  described  as  marked  with  certain   mystic  symbols   of   universal 
monarchy  on  his  feet  and  on  his  hands,  and  taller  and  more  stately 
in  frame  and  iigure  than  ordinary  liuman  beings.     Then  when  each 
entered  on  his  ministry  as  a  teacher,  Christ  was  despised  and  rejected 
hy   kings   and   princes,  and   followed   by  poor  and  ignorant   iisher- 
men,  by  common  people,  publicans,  and  sinners.     The  Buddha  was 
lionoured  by  kings  and  princes,  and  followed  by  ricli  men  and  learned 
disciples.     Then  Christ  had  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  liidden  in 
]Iimself,  and  made  known  to  His  disciples  that  He  was  Himself  the 
Way  and  the  Truth,  Himself  their  wisdom,  rigiiteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption.     The  Buddlia  declared  that  all  enlightenment 
and  wisdom  were  to  be  attained  by  his  disciples, — not  through  liim, 
but  through  themselves  and  their  own  intuitions, — and  that,  too,  only 
after  long  and  painful  discipline  in  counties.^  successive  bodily  exist- 
ences,    Tiien,  when  we  come  to   comjjare   the  death  of  each,  the 
contrast  reaches  its  climax.     For  Christ  was  put  to  death  violently 
by  wicked  men,  and  died  in  agony  an  atoning  death,  sutTering  for 
the  sins  of  the  world  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  leaving  behind  m 
Jerusalem  about  one  hundred  and   twenty  dis^i])les,  af^er   a  sliort 
ministry  of  three  years;  whereas  the  Buddha  died  peacefully  among 
his  friends,  suflTering  from   an  attack  of  indigestion,  at  tlie  age  of 
eighty,  leaving  behind  many  thousands  of  disciples,  after  forty-tive 
years   of  teaching   and  preaching.     And  what  happened  after  the 
death  of  eacli  ?     Christ  the  Holy  One  saw  no  corruption, 
but  rose  agi..  i  in  His  present  glorified  body,  and  is  alive 
for  evermore ;  nay,  has  Hfe  in   Himself  ever-flowing  in  life-giving 
streams  towards  His  people.     Buddha  is  dead  and  gone  for  ever. 
His   body,    according   to    the   testimony   of  his  own  disciples,   was 
burnt  more  than  four  hundred   years  before  the  advent  of  Christ, 
and   its    ashes  distributed   everywhere   as   relics.     Even,    according 
to  the  Buddha's  own  declaration,  he  now  lives  only  in  the  doctrine 
Doctrines     w'hicli    lic   left    behind    him    for    the    guidance    of    his 
contrasted,    followers.      And  here    again,  in  regard    to   the  doctrine 
left  behind  by  each,  a  vast  distinction  is  to  be  noted.      For  the 
doctrine  delivered  by  Christ  to  His  disciples  is  to  spread  by  degrees 
everywhere  until   it   prevails  eternally  ;    whereas  the  doctrine   left 
by  Buddha,  though  it  advanced  rapidly  by  leaps  and  bounds,  is, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  to  fade  away  by  degrees,  till  at  the 
end  of  five  thousand  years  it  has  disappeared  altogether  from  the 
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earth,  and  another  ]5uddha  must  descend  to  restore  it.  Then  that 
other  Huddlia  must  be  followed  by  countless  succeeding  I'uddhas  iu 
succeeding  agee-;  whereas  there  is  only  one  Christ,  who  can  have  no 
successor,  for  He  is  still  alive,  and  for  ever  present  with  His  people. 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  tlie  end  of  the  world." 

Then  observe,  that  although  the  ]5ud(llia's  doctrine  was  ultimately 
written  down  by  his  disciples  in  certain  collections  of  j^^^^^j^^j^^^ 
books,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  yet  and  the 
that  a  gulf  of  diflference— a  fundamental  difference  of  ^"'^'^^^•*  ^^"'^* 
character — separatesthe  sacred  books  of  each,  thel'ihle  of  the  Christian 
and  the  bible  of  the  Buddhist.  The  Christian's  liihle  claims  to  be  a 
super'  itural  revelation,  yet  it  attaches  no  mystical,  talismanic  virtue 
to  the  mere  sound  of  its  words.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  characteristic 
of  the  Buddhist  bible  is  that  it  utterly  repudiates  all  claim  to  be  a 
supernatural  revelation  ;  yet  the  very  sound  of  its  words  is  believed  to 
possess  a  meritorious  eflicacy,  capable  of  elevating  any  one  who  hears 
it  to  heavenly  abodes  in  future  existences.  In  illustration,  I  may 
advert  to  a  legend  current  in  Ceylon,  that  once  on  a  time  live  hundred 
bats  lived  in  a  cave  where  two  monks  daily  recited  the  Buddha's  law. 
These  bats  gained  such  merit  by  simply  hearing  the  sound  of  the 
words,  that  when  they  died  they  were  all  re-born  as  men  and  ulti- 
mately as  gods. 

Yet  again,  I  am  sure  to  hear  the  admirers  of  Buddhism  say — "  Is 
it  not  the  case  that  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,   like  the     „  , 

p    r^^     -  i  7  /•  •  /•  •  i  <  v       Nature  of 

doctrine  of  Christ,  has  self-sacrijice  as  its  kev-note :'  seif-sacrifice-a 
Well,  be  it  so.  I  admit  that  the  Buddha  taught  a  kind  of  ''"^*'"'^'*- 
self-sacrifice.  I  admit  that  it  is  recorded  of  the  I'uddha  himself  that  in 
one  previous  existence  he  plucked  out  his  own  eyes,  and  t  hat  in  (mother 
he  cut  off  his  own  head,  and  that  in  a  third  he  cut  his  own  body  to 
pieces  to  redeem  a  dove  from  a  hawk.  But  note  the  vast  distinction 
between  the  self-sacritice  taught  by  the  two  systems.  Christianity 
demands  the  suppression  of  selfishness ;  Buddhism  demands  the 
tocal  suppression  of  self,  with  the  one  object  of  extinguishing  all 
consciousness  of  self.  In  the  one,  the  true  self  is  elevated  and  in- 
tensified ;  in  the  other  the  true  self  is  annihilated  by  the  practice  of 
a  false  form  of  non-selfishness,  which  has  for  its  final  object  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Ego — the  utter  extinction  of  personal  individuality. 

Then  note  other  contrasts  : — 

According   to   the    Christian   Bible,    regulate    and    sanctify   the 
heart's  desires  and  affections;  according  to' the  J>uddhist, 
sup})ress  and  destroy  them  utterly  if  you  wish  for  true    sanctlty.-a 
sanctification.     Christianity  teaches  that  in   the   highest     ^°''-^'^'^^*- 
for'-  of  life  love  is  intensified;  Buddhism  teaches  that  in  the  highest 
state  of  existence  all  love  is  extinguished.    According  to  Christianity  : 
Go  and  earn  your  own  bread;   support  yours(  If  and    your  family. 
INIarriage,  it  says,  u  honourable  and  undefiled,  and  marrie  I  life  is  n, 
field  on  which  holiness  may  grow  and  be  developed.     Nay,   more, 
Chr'"  t  Himself  honoured  a  wedding  with  His  pros<'nce,  ancr+ook  uj) 
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lilllo  cliildrcn  in  His  arms  um\  blossed  <hoin.  r.iuldliism,  on  tho 
olhcr  li;m(l,s:iys:  "Avoid  married  life;  slum  it  as  if  il  wore  a  limning 
]»il  of  live  coals  ;"  or,  liavini^M'ntcrcd  on  i(,  abandon  wife,  children,  and 
homo,  and  go  about  as  celibate  monks,  eni^aging  in  nothing  but  in 
meditation  and  recitation  of  the  lUiddha's  law — that,  is,  if  you  aim 
at  tiie  iiigliest  degree  of  sanctilication.  And  then  comes  the  impor- 
tant contrast:  that  no  Christian  trusts  to  his  own  works  as  the  sole 
meritorious  cause  of  salvation  ;  but  is  taught  tosay  :  — I  have  no  merit 
of  my  own,  and  when  I  have  done  all  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant. 
Whereas  r)uddhism  teaches  that  every  man  nuist  trust  to  his  own 
works  to  his  own  merits  only.  I^'itly,  indeed,  do  the  rags  worn  by  its 
monks  symbolise  the  miserable  ])atehwork  of  it  sown  self-rig]it»*ousness. 
Not  that  (Christianity  ignores  the  necessity  for  good  works.  On  the 
contrary,  no  other  system  insists  on  a  lofty  morality  so  strongly;  but 
(miy  as  a  tiiankolTering — only  as  the  outcome  and  evidence  oi'  faith; 
never  as  the  meritorious  instrument  of  salvation. 

Lastly,  we  must  .-idvert  again  to  the  most,  important  and  essential 
of  all  the  distinclions  which  separate  Christ  ianity  from  Ijuddhism. 
Christianity  regards  personal  life  as  the  most  ])recious,  the  niost 
Thcchicf  sacred,  of  all  })ossessions,  and  (lod  Himself  as  the  highest, 
contrast,  example  of  intense  personality,  the  great  \  AM  that  I  am  ; 
and  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  thirst  for  a  contiiuiance  of  personal 
lif(^  as  a.  gift  from  Him.  Nay,  more,  that  we  an^  to  thirst  for  the 
livint:  (lod  Himself,  and  for  conformity  to  His  likeness;  while 
I'uddhism  s(^ts  forth  as  the  highest  of  all  aims  the  utter  extinction  of 
]»ersonal  identity — the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Kgo— of  all  existence 
in  any  f(Mni  whatever,  and  proclaims,  as  the  only  true  creed,  the  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  (>verything  into  nothing,  of  every  «'ntity  into  pure 
nonentity.  ""What  shall  1  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?*'  says  the 
(Christian.  "What  shall  1  do  to  inherit  eternal  extinction  of  life?" 
says  the  JUiddhist. 

It  seems  a  m(»re  absurdity  to  liavo  to  ask,  in  concluding  this 
Bmidhaor  uddress  :  Whom  shall  we  choose  as  our  Guide,  our  Hojie, 
christi  our  8alvati<m — the  light  of  Asia,  or  the  liight  of  the  World; 
the  ]>nddha,  or  the  Christ  ?  It  seems  a  mere  mockery  to  put  this 
tinal  (juesti(m  to  rational  and  thoughtful  men  in  the  nineteenth 
century:  Which  book  shall  we  clas[)  to  our  hearts  in  the  hour  of 
death — the  book  that  tells  us  of  the  extinct  man  I'uddha,  or  the 
]>ible  that  reveals  to  us  the  living  Christ,  the  Kedeemer  of  the  world? 

JaUiism. 

Rev.  W.  Shoolbied,  D.D.  (United  Presbyterian  INIission,  Rajput  ana): 
]\Tr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 'Fhe  Jain  religion  has  claims 
on  our  notice  and  investigation  from  its  relation  to  l>uddhism,  and  as 
Related  to  f'till  numbering  among  its  adherents  not  a  few  of  the 
Buddhism,  vichest  and  most  influential  merchants  of  Northern  India. 
At  the  last  census  their  numbers  stood  at  close  on  halfamilliim  in 
tlie  whole  of  India,  of  whom  n<'arly  ■t()(),()0()  lived  in  Hajputana. 
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The  date  and  cause  of  its  rise  .ire  alike  buried  in  obseurity.  The 
modern  Jains,  indeed,  elaim  for  it  a  higher  anfiipiily  than  Ihnldhistn, 
and  contend  thai  .lainisni  is  the  original  faill.,  and  Ihiddliism  a  lalcr 
olfshoot  and  sectarian  growth.  To  this  view  the  result  ,il  the  most 
recent  investigations  lend  some  support  ;  anil  the  .lains  would  seem 
to  bo  the  direct  successors  and  re[)resentatives  of  the  Nigantha  sect, 
mentioned  in  the  edicts  of  Asoka. 

liike  the  Hnddhists  tlu^y  have  invented  a  succession  of  twenty-four 
saints,  called  7Vr/A(6///.(0'.s',  who  have  risen  in  the  world  as  great  religious 
leaders  and  teachers,  and  ])asse(l  away  to  sinless  perfection. 
The  llrst  of  these  is  said  to  have  bei'n  ll'thfih  /)ti\  and  the  last 
two  lYn'sic((ii(V/i  and  .lA(<//(a'/?'a,  who  are  said  to  have  lived  within  two 
hundnvl  and  tifty  years  of  each  other,  and  of  whose  existence  some 
historical  traces  are  jirofesscMlly  found.  IVd'sivdnutli,  who  lived  two 
and  half  centuries  before  Sakyamuni,  is  Indd  to  lii»  the  founth^r  of 
the  Jain  religion;  and,  as  such,  his  image,  seated  in  ati  attitude  of 
])rofound  re]K)se,  linds  ;i  place  in  t  heir  tem})Ies,  and  is  the  chief  object 
of  their  worship.  ]\lah;'ivira  they  regard  as  Hakyanumi's  teacher  and 
s[»iritual  guide. 

The  origin  of  Jainism  is  no  less  obscure  than  the  date  of  its  rise. 
Its  philosoj)hical  and  ethical  systiMusare  inalmi^st  perfect  accord  with 
those  of  I'uddhism:  and  if  its  cosmogony  h\ins  more  to  that  DatoofiurUo 
of  some  Hindu  systems,  that  fact  seems  scarcely  to  aO'oril  unknown, 
sufticient  ground  for  the  entire  separation  and  active  host ility  which 
afterwards  obtained  between  the  sects.  The  same  law,  however,  holds 
in  religious  as  in  family  (juarrels — the  closer  the  relat  ionship  the  more 
bitter  the  enmity.  Th<^  causes  which  have  led  to  the  survival  of 
.lainism  in  India,  while  the  Ihiddhist  faith  has  been  wholly  driven  from 
the  country,  are  rdso  somewhat  obscure.  I'ut  the  fact  that  the  Jains 
formed  the  smaller  s(ut,  inutually  hating  and  hated  by  the  dominant 
l^uddhists,  would  recomuKMid  them  to  the  merciful  considcn-atiou  of 
the  i'rahmans,  if  it  did  not  lead  them  to  make  common  cause  with  these 
old  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  JhiddhisI  faith.  Besides  this,  the  Jains 
seem  to  have  made  tinndy  concessi.  is  to  the  Hrahmans  which  still 
crop  out  in  ])eculiarities  in  their  ritual.  Not  the  least  marked  of 
these  is,  that  not  its  own  priesthood,  but  Brahmans,  generally  minis- 
ter in  the  Jain  tempU's,  and  perfon-  "he  marriage  and  other  religious 
ceremonies  among  th(^  members  of    iie  sect. 

The  entire  Jain  community  is  divided  into  eighty-four  gachrhas 
or  families.     But  all  of  th(>se,  again,  are  comprised  under  two  great 
divisions,  or  sects — the  Siri'laiiibard,  or  white-robed;  and 
the  I)ii/amh(fra,  or  sky-clad.     These  denominations  are  ^""^'''''•'«»''- 
l)elieved  to  date  from  tiie  two  first  founders  of  the  faith— Pars wanath 
and   Mahavira.     The  former  is  said  to  have  worn  one   white  sheet 
round  his  ju-rson,  and  the  latter  to  have  carried  his  asceticism  the 
length  of  dispensing  with  dress  altogether.     In  these  modern  days, 
however,  this  personal  (list  inct  ion  between  the  two  sects  is  less  marked! 
Since  the  Digajnbar  iniests  do  not  now  go  naked,  but  lay  aside  their 
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clotlirs  only  at  moals.  Tlio  difTcronro  bohvoon  iho  two  Focts  in  not 
confinod  to  one  of  clotlics,  ))iit  t-xtoiids  tono  fcwor  than  sovon  ImndnMl 
]»(.ints  of  doctrine  and  i»racti<'0,  all  of  tlio  most  trivial  kind,  alt iMdi^'h 
figlity-four  at  k'ast  are  regarded  by  t lit?  Jains  llieniselves  an  of  tiiu 
very  last  innKjrtance. 

The  .Iain  priesthood  propor  arc  callod  .Talis,  a  name  which  indi- 
cates the  renouncing  of  tin'  world  for  devotion.  They  are  vowed  to 
c  libacy  and  a  religious  life  ;  and,  although  not  Tuinistering 
luprifithood.  .^^  ^^^^^  |(>j„pies_a  duty  which,  as  already  mentioned,  has 
alwayH  been  discharged  by  the  i'rahmans — they  read  in  these  the 
sacred  books  of  their  faith,  and  are  in  return  supported  l)y  the  gifts 
and  benefactions  of  the  laity.  Such,  .it  least,  ought  to  be  their 
position  and  character,  l^ut  for  centuries  the  Jatis  have  more  and 
more  ceased  to  play  the  ])art  of  priests.  They  an^  found  now  engag- 
ing in  banking  and  coiinnenial  adventures,  or  acting  as  (juack  doctors 
and  necromancers.  They  thus  amass  large  fortunes,  wear  long,  oik'd 
and  scented  hair,  and  tlowing  dresses  of  the  tinest  white  muslin,  and 
many  of  them  live  in  almost  unconcealed  concubinage  in  defiance  of 
the  rules  of  their  order. 

As  a  natural  recoil  from  this  state  of  things,  a  very  strict  religious 
order, called y^A/'y/f/cVrs, whose  name — froinf///"//(///rr,toscek — indicates 
A  natural  ^hat  they  are  seekers  after  truth,  has  arisen  as  rivals  of 
reaction,  fjio  .latis.  Thcsc  liavc  in  great  measure  usurped  the 
])lace  in  public  estimation  of  their  less  rigorously  ascetic  brethren. 
They  pnactisc  the  most  rigid  asceticism,  never  wash  their  persons  or 
clothes,  wear  dirty  rags  over  their  mouths  to  prevent  insects  from 
flying  in  or  being  injured  by  their  breath,  and  carry  about  with  tlieni 
cotton  mo])s  to  sweep  the  ground  or  floors  they  tread  ov  i^it  down  on, 
hist  they  should  inadvertently  crush  an  ant.  So  far  do  they  carry 
this  pretence  of  guarding  the  sacreduess  of  insect  life,  that  they 
will  drink  no  water  which  has  not  first  been  boiled  and  strained.  It 
can  well  be  in:agined  that  such  being  their  personal  habits,  the  odour 
of  sanctity  in  which  they  live  is  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one,  and 
makes  their  ])resence  felt  by  one  of  the  senses  at  least  even  when 
at  a  considerable  distance  off. 

The  religious  tenets  of  the  .Tains  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
])uddhists.     Like  them  they  are  atheists,  and  do  not  belisve  in  a 
Its  tenet*    great  first    Cause,  personal   or   otherwise.     ^Matter    they 
Buddhistic,    hold  to  be  eternal.     Soul  and  spirit  are  not  distinct  from 
the  living  principle  in  man  and  ;mimal,  but  only  manifestations  of 
it.     This  living  principle  or  spirit   is  born  again  and  again,  passing 
through  myriad  states  of  existence,  until,  by  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  asceticism,  Noksha  or  Nirvana  is  attained.     This  stage  of  per- 
fection consists  in  emancipation  from  life  and  its  evils,  and  e.^^pecially 
from  the  necessity  of  being  born  again  into  a  body.     Coi^isiderable 
,         difference  of  opinion  obtains  as  to  whether  the  state  of 
Nirvdna  is  one  of  utter  annihilation,  or  only  of  profound 
apathy  and  calm,  resulting  from    the   extinction  of  all  knowledge, 
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passion,  nnd  desire.  V.ut  prnetically  tliore  i«  no  difTerenee ;  for 
tliose  ha}>py  mortals,  the  Tlrt/muhd's,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
reached  t his  state,  ami  are  W()rshii)p(Ml  by  t  he  .lains,  are  btdieved  to  have 
no  knowledge  of  or  connect  ioti  with  human  or  any  other  aflairs,  and 
to  be  as  utterly  unaffected  and  unalVcct  ing  as  the  blocks  of  stone  out 
of  which  their  images  liave  been  h(!wn.  With  the  .lains  practical 
religion  consists  in  tenderness  to  life  of  all  kinds,  and  in  luprartkai 
the  cultivation  of  calmness  and  continence,  truth  and  "hgion. 
chastity.  Of  these  ]>ractic:d  duties,  however,  the  first  only — to 
abstain  from  taking  animal  life — is  considered  essential.  To  regard 
it  is  deemed  the  sum  and  Hubstance  of  all  religion  ;  and  to  violate  it, 
the  greatest  of  sins.  To  this  fearof  taking  life  are  due  those  singular 
customs  observed  by  the  priesthood,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. Even  the  laity  will  not  eat  after  dark,  lest  unwitt  ingly  t  hey 
should  swallow  a  fly;  and  will  not  use  a  lamj),  unless  that  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  gau/e  cover  to  protect  insects  from  the  flame. 

Such  is  a  brief  bird's-eye  view  of  .lainism  and  its  teachings.  Let 
us  proceed  now  to  institute  a  comi)arison  between  the  doctrines  of 
Jainism  and  Christianity;  first,  on  the  dogmatic  and  jainiim  and 
philosophical,  and  then  on  the  jiractical  side.  In  all  chrutianity. 
religions  the  fundamental  doctrines  are  tln^se  which  centre  in  the 
Deity, — His  being,  attributes,  and  relations  to  the  universe.  Start- 
ing from  these,  we  find  that  .hiinism  holds  a  purely  negative  position. 
The  founder  of  its  creed  seems  to  have  ignored  and  taken  no  account 
of  the  existence  of  a  (lod,  rather  than  to  have  positively  denied  it. 
But  when  he  alhrms  that  the  universe  of  matter  and  spirit  is  un- 
created and  eternal, — that  all  things  have  gone  on  in  an xhrir teachings 
unbroken  cycle,  self-dev(doi)e(l  and  Helf-c(^nt rolled,  -that  about  God. 
deeds  lead  necessarily  to  their  own  reward  or  ])unishinent  without 
a  lawgiver  or  law,  and  that  the  end  and  perfection  of  jill  being  is 
a  state  of  utter  unconsciousness  if  not  of  positive  annihilation,  ho 
leaves  no  place  in  the  universe  for  God,  and  stamps  his  creed  with 
the  brand  of  atheism.  In  this  we  see  a  natural  recoil  from  the 
IJrahmanical  teachings  of  his  age.  Neither  in  the  dogma  of  the 
l)ure  absolute,  nor  in  the  pantheistic  fusion  of  God  with  nature,  nor 
in  the  Vedic  deification  of  the  powers  of  the  universe,  nor  in  the 
rising  Polytheism  and  multiplication  of  dumb  idols  could  the  founder 
of  the  Jain  and  Buddhist  faiths  have  found  any  satisfaction  to  the 
cravings  of  his  spirit  after  the  living  God.  And  so,  repelled  by  the 
teachings  of  the  Brahraans  and  the  popular  superstitions  alike,  he 
took  up  a  purely  negative  position,  and  constructed  a  scheme  of  the 
universe  from  which  (Jod  was  practically  excluded.  But,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  the  negative  doctrine  of  its  founder  has  in  these  days  been 
carried  out  by  his  priestly  followers,  and  merged  into  a  pure  atheism 
of  the  most  positive  and  aggressive  kind.  As  Creator,  as  Lawgiver, 
as  liuler,  the  Deity  is  rigorously  excluded  from  (he  scheme  of  the 
universe,  and  no  place  is  found  for  Him  among  the  works  of  His 
hands. 
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But  while  Jaiiiism,  as  hold  and  taught  by  its  priest  ,  is  thus  a  system 

of  puio  athi'ism,  its  lay  members,  recoiling  from  their  godless  creed,  are 

found  everywhere  taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  a  supremo 

Humannaturc  ovi^.i.i.ulin<T  poAvcr,  nay,  joining  with  their  polytheistic  Hindu 

recoas.  neighbours  in  worshipping  a  multiidicity  of  idol-gods.  ^  When 
convert-  g  with  intelligent  Jain  laymen  about  the  great  central  verities  of 
religion,  a^ul  deploring  the  atheism  which  cuts  them  off  from  the  knowledge 
and^'loveof  the  true  God,  "whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,"  I  have  often 
been  met  with  the  same  rejoinder,  "  Why,  what  do  you  take  us  for  ?  We, 
too,  believe  in  a  God  who  is  above  all." 

Thus  does  the  human  spirit  ever  crave  for  a  Divine  Father,  and  if  you 

expel  the  God-consciousness  by  the  door,  it  will  straightway  return  by  the 

window.      God   has  made  th^  spirit  of  man  with  infinito  longings  and 

desires,  which  nothing  but  His  own  inlinite  love  can  iill  and  satisfy.     Ever 

iu  the  history  of  the  race  does  this  deep  craving  manifest  itself.     We  find 

it  bursting  forth  in  Jacob's  anguished  cry,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray 

The  cry  of    rpj        rj^     name  ;  "  in  Moses'  eager  entreaty,  "  I  beseech  I'hee, 
humanity.        ,        '        "^  ,„,  ,  „  i   •  i     i         •  •  i  i. 

show  me  Thy  glory ;  and  in  such  longing,  yearning  utter- 
ances of  the  inspired  Psalmist  as  these  :  "  My  soul  thhsteth  for  Thee 
...  to  seo  Thy  power  and  Thy  glory ; "  "  My  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth 
out  for  the  living  God ;  "  "  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning,"  To  this  longing,  yearning  cry  of  the  human 
heart  Jainism  can  give  no  satisfaction,  no  response.  In  our  loneliness 
and  sorrows  we  want  a  Father  on  whoso  Divine  bosom  we  can  pillow  our 
weary  heads.  We  need  a  Father's  loving  ear  into  which  we  can  pour  all 
our  wants  and  wishes,  to  whom  we  can  cry  for  sympathy  and  aid.  To 
these  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  race  Jainism  presents  an  empty  void. 

Jainism  tells  us  that  we  are  fatherless  creatures  in  a  fatheiless  world, 

that  neither  now  nor  ever,  neither  here  nor  hei-eaftei',  shall  we  hear  a 

father's  voice,  or  see  a  father's  face,  or  be  eml)raced  in  tho 

\  -hat  Jainism  ,         ^j  ^  father's  love.     Christianity  alone  fully  satisfies  all 

oners,  *  ** 

these  cravings  of  our  spirits.  It  reveals  God  to  us  as  a  faith- 
ful Oix,  *or,  as  a  bountiful  Benefactor,  as  the  Giver  of  everv  ujood  and 
perfect  giti,  is  correcting  and  disciplining  us  by  His  providential  rule,  lead- 
ing us  on  (.0  higher  aims  and  the  peifection  of  our  being ; — as  bearing  with 
us  even  in  our  sin  and  rebellion;  and  Mith  infinite  love  seeking  to  win  us 
back  to  Himself  by  giving  His  best  and  greatest  gift  for  our  redemption 
rd  complete  salvation.  The  God-man  Christ  Jesus  lovingly  leads  u?  back 
r'  bhe  Father's  house  which  we  had  left,  to  the  Father's  love  w'lich  we  had 
loiiei'^ed  and  spurned,  and  teaches  us,  looking  up  with  a  new  and  more 
trustful  love  and  sonship,  to  cry,  "  Our  Father  in  hr'aven,"  once  angry  with 
us,  but  now  reconciled,  the  Hearer  and  the  Answerer  of  prayer,  our  God  and 
Guide  through  life,  and  afterwards  our  exceeding  great  reward  and 
everlasting  inheritance.  Here,  then,  in  this,  the  fundamental  tiuth  and 
centre  of  religion,  Christianity  stands  out  on  a  height  immeasurably  above 
Jainism.  It  satisfies  the  cravings  which  the  atheistic  faith  only  mocks  and 
tantalises,  and  fills  the  aching  void  which  the  latter,  if  it  does  not  create 
and  widen,  at  least  leaves  hopelessly  yawning  in  the  soul. 

The  second  great  problem  with  which  all  religion  has  to  deal  is 
to  poin'  out  a  Saviour  and  a  way  of  salvation  to  our  lost  and  guilty 
humani    •.      Let  us   see   how  Jainism    compares  with  Christianity 
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in  solving  this  great  and  crucial  question.  Since  Jainism  has  no 
God,  it  has  consequently  no  Divine  Saviour  to  offer,  by  Has  Jainism  a 
whom  sin  and  its  guilt  may  be  banished,  and  sinners  may  ^^aviour? 
be  renewed  and  lifted  up  into  union  and  fellowship  witii  the  Divine. 
But  it  may  be,  and  has  Ijeen  said  in  argument  with  myself,  that  the 
Tirthankars  hold  the  place  and  discharge  the  offices  of  saviour  to  the 
followers  of  their  faith.  ]^et  us  examine  how  ds  can  be.  These 
saintly  men  are  supposed,  by  long  courses  of  fas  ig  and  austerity,  to 
have  saved  themselves.  But  as  their  salvation  consists  either  in  the 
annihilation  of  their  being,  or  a  state  of  utter  uuconsciour^ness, 
in  which  they  can  know  and  desire  and  do  notliing.  it  is  clear  that 
when  they  have  attained  to  this  state  they  can  do  aljsolutely  nothing 
in  the  way  of  saving  their  followers. 

Biit,  it  is  said,  "They  have  left  their  teachings  and  example  behind 
them,  to  serve  as  liglits  to  guide  their  discii)les  in  the  same  j)ath  and  to  the 
same  happy  goal."'     But  all  experience  has  shown,  that  to  lift 


More  than 
precept  needed. 


men  uy>  out  of  the  mire  of  sin,  to  renew  their  hearts  and 
guide  them  in  the  paths  of  righteousness,  something  more  is 
needt'd  than  mere  precept,  however  sound;  and  mere  example,  however 
perfect.  This,  neither  Jaini^^m  nor  any  other  humanly  contrived  religion 
can  sui)i)ly.  Man,  with  a  sinfid  nature,  beset,  as  he  is,  with  temptation 
on  eveiy  side,  has  in  himself  no  power  to  follow  the  path  of  piuity,  how- 
ever well  marked  out,  or  to  emidate  and  copy  an  example,  however  noble 
and  lofty.  He  must  bo  boi-n  again  by  a  Divine  Spirit  actii  4  on  his  spirit 
from  without.  He  must  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  mire  of  sin  by  a  Divine 
hand  held  out  to  help  him.  His  Mcak  knees  must  be  strengthened;  his 
faltering,  .stumbling  feet  guided;  his  head  sheltered  from  the  assaults  of 
evil  by  a  power  and  a  spirit  higher  and  miglitier  than  his  own.  And 
where  in  Jainism,  or  in  any  merely  human  system,  is  such  a 
saving,  purifying,  guiding,  perfecting  power  to  be  found?  ^"^gy^te'in"^  * 
Even  its  priests,  the  Dhundias,  while  sometimes  in  their 
spiritual  pride  arrogating  sinlessness  to  themselves,  never  dare  claim  to 
have  reached  that  })erfection  which  will  fiee  them  from  being  born  again 
into  other  bodies,  and  raise  them  to  the  longed-for  emancipation  of  their 
being.  As  for  the  laity — if  you  talk  to  them  of  salvation,  they  ^^ill  'ell 
you  that  it  is  not  for  them,  that  they  have  no  hope  of  attaining  it,  that 
their  dady  lives,  their  thoughts,  and  words  and  deeds,  their  very  occupations, 
all  drag  them  down  more  hopelessly  into  the  vortex  of  shi  and  demerit, 
ajid  into  the  mis'.'iy  of  being  endlessly  born  again  into  new  bodies  with  ■ 
their  fresh  heritage  of  sin  and  woe.  ( 

Now  contrast  this  with  the  Saviour  and  salvation  which  Christianity 
has  to  offer.     It  holds  out  to  us  a  Divine  Saviour,  able,  and  as  willing  as 
able,    to    save    to    the    very   utteimost.      A    Saviour,    who, 
almighty  in  power,  took  upon  Him  our  guilt,  and  made  expia-        g*^*^^^**^ 
tion  for  our  sin;  who,  by  virtue  of  His  Divine-human  nature, 
lays  his  hand  at  once  on  divinity  and  humanity,  reconciles  us  to  God, 
brings  us  not  only  into  fellowship  with  the  Divine,  but  into  the  relation  of 
a  higher  and  more  pei-fect  sonship,  and  by  His  Spiiit  renews  and  sanctifies 
our  whole  nature,  and  makes  us  worthy  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.     This  is  the  veiy  Saviour  which  our  poor,  lost, 
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ruined  liunianity  iietils.  Ilis  outstretched  hand  can  lift  us  up  from  our 
polhition  and  degradation.  His  precious  blood  can  wash  all  our  sins  away. 
His  Spirit  can  sanctify  us  wholly,  and  lead  us  in  His  own  perfect  way  to 
His  own  holy  heaven. 

As  the  result  of  our  second  comparison,  therefore,  Jainism  is  found  to 
pro^■ido  no  Saviour,  and  a  salvation  which,  as  it  confcsse..;,  is  unattainable 

to  all  but  a  few  favoured   beings,  and  has  been  actually 
An  ^attainable   {^^taiued  by  only  twenty-four  in  as  many  thousand  years. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Jain  salvation  is  won  by  merit, 
painfully  acquired  by  long  fasts,  macerations,  and  austerities  ;  whereas 
salvation  through  Christ  is  won  by  a  simple  act  of  faith,  which  brings  the 
human  spirit  into  contact  with  tho  Divine,  and  gives  it  a  new  departure 
in  a  higher  and  Diviner  life. 

As  a  third  point  of  comparison,  let  us  come  to  the  practical 
morality  of  the  two  systems.  This  is  the  one  point  in  which  Jamism 
stands  out  most  strongly,  and  in  retrard  to  which  its 
morality  adinireis  most  boastfully  assert  its  claims.  Nor  will  it  be 
comTiared.  (]eiiie(^i  that  the  fouuder  of  Jainism  teaches  a  morality 
wonderfully  pure  and  perfect.  It  leans  too  much,  perhaps,  to  the 
feminine,  as  opposed  to  the  sterner  and  more  manly  virtues.  But 
this  high  praise  may  be  conceded  to  it — that  nowhere  outside  of 
Christianity  is  so  noble  a  morality  taught,  that  in  some  of  its  pre- 
cepts it  anticipated  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  and  displayed  a 
diffusive  philanthropy  only  excelled  by  the  higher  and  diviner  spirit 
which  Christianity  breathes.  But  the  excellence  of  Jain  morality  ^s 
the  cold  beauty  of  the  marble  statue,  perfect  in  form  and  pure  in 
colour,  but  void  of  the  breath  of  life.  Or  rather  it  is  an  engine, 
with  shaft  and  crank  and  lever  and  wheels  all  complete,  but  with  no 
steam  power  to  set  it  in  motion  and  energise  it  for  good.  The 
central  blot  and  fatal  defect  of  Jainism,  like  Buddhism,  is  its 
atheism.  Stripped  of  the  authority  of  a  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge, 
it  is  a  moral  code,  but  not  a  moral  power.  With  no  inspiring  Divine 
Spirit  to  raise  and  guide  and  strengthen,  its  purest  precepts  fell 
dead,  its  perfect  morality  was  inoperative.  The  fact  of  its  failure  as 
a  moral  system  is  patent  on  the  very  surface  of  its  community. 

If  we  look  to  its  priesthood,  we  find  the  older  sacerdotal  caste,  the  Jatis, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  false  to  the  vows  of  their  order,  given  up  to  a 
The  priests  "'^'oikHy  mercenary  spirit,  and  cultivating  self-gratification  in 
place  of  that  self-renunciation  which  their  founder  practised 
and  enjoined.  If  we  turn  to  the  new  order  of  Dhundia  ascetics,  we  find 
them,  ^\hile  observing  the  letter,  violating  the  spirit  of  ^.xc  -  tenderness  to 
life  which  is  the  prime  and  essential  law  of  their  leligion.  True,  they  will 
not  drink  water  which  has  not  been  boiled,  lest  it  should  contain  hving 
germs ;  but  as  the  boiling  itself  must  kill  these,  they  relegate  that  duty  with 
its  attendant  sin  to  the  Jain  laity,  who  supply  to  the  priesthood,  not  their 
drinking  w\ater  only,  but  all  the  cooked  food  which  they  use.  Thus  they 
devolve  their  own  sin  on  the  laity.  Christ,  who  knew  no  sin,  was  made  sin 
and  a  curse  for  us  ;  and  the  true  law  of  self-sacrifice  enjoins  that  the  priest 
ghould,  as  far  as  possible,  take  upon  him  the  sins  of  the  people.     But  the 
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Jain  priests  reverse  the  law,  and  endeavour,  though  vainly,  to  roll  tho 
burden  of  their  sins  upon  the  people.    Tlien  these  holy  men  aro 
guilty  of  a  much  worse  and  grosser  violation  of  tho  law  of  self-  ,^^8^00  the  la^ty. 
sacrihco  and  love  even  than  tliis.    After  partaking  of  food,  they 
carefully  bury  in  tho  earth  any  fragments  that  remain,  lest  these  should 
fall  into  tho  hands  of  some  hungry  sinner  and  preserve  his  life,  in  which 
case,  they  argue,  any  sins  he  might  afterwards  commit  would  bo  visited  on 
them.     This  horrible  and  inhuman  doctrine  they  not  only  practise  them- 
selves, but  teach  their  lay  followers  to  practise,  with  tho  inevitable  result  of 
drying  up  at  their  source  tho  springs  of  charity  and  benevolence.     Tho 
wealthy  laity  are  only  too  prone  to  learn  and  practise  the  lessons  of  their 
priestly  instructoi  s  ;  and,  w  hilo  careful  with  cheap  and  ostentatious  charity 
to   throw  a  few  handfuls  of    grain  every  morning  to  feed 
pigeons  and  sparrows,  for  which  God's  providential  care  has  ^     ^  ^' 

made  ample  provision,  they  turn  away  from  their  doois,  unfed  and  unclad, 
their  poor,  starving,  and  naked  brother  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  their 
charity  and  care.  Thus  thoy  gratify  at  once  their  avaiice  and  seliishness, 
which  teaches  them  that  it  i:s  better  to  let  a  brother  starve  than  risk 
becoming  partakers  in  his  sins. 

Nor  does  their  tenderness  for  animal  life  hinder  tho  Dhuadlas  from 
practising  and  conniving  at  suicide.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  Bhundia 
or  Dhiindini,  for  there  ore  female  members  of  the  priestly  body, 
as  well — it  sometimes  happens,  I  say,  that  one  of  them,  weary  ^^  ys»iici  e. 
of  the  world,  or  flattered  and  dazzled  by  the  promise  of  a  splendid  funeral 
procession,  cremation  in  sandal  wood,  and  of  being  canonised  as  a  saint, 
will  take  upon  himself  a  vow  of  voluntary  starvation,  and  carry  this  out 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Jain  community,  priestly  and  lay  alike.  8uch 
leligious  suicides  are  common  in  IJajputana,  and  two  of  them  have  come 
under  my  own  cognisance.  In  both  cases  the  Jains  gloried  in  the  suicidal 
act,  and  resisted  all  interference  to  save  its  victim,  who,  in  one  case,  was 
saved  only  by  calling  in  the  authority  of  the  British  magistrate.  It  thus 
appears  that  tenderness  for  animal  life  has,  among  the  strictest  sect  of  the 
Jain  priesthood,  degenerated  into  care  only  for  ants  and  flies. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  laity.     We  have  seen  how,  under  the 
distorted  teaching  of  cheir  priests,  they  have  no  bowels,  rii  compassion  for  a 
starving  brother-man.     Greed  of  gain,  no  less  than  a  refined 
s  eltishncss,  leads  them  to  violate  this,  the  greatest  of  '.heir  moral  ^* 

precepts.  Any  day  one  can  see  the  Jain  merchants,  who  aro  so  tender  to 
a  fly,  and  so  scrupulous  about  taking  the  life  of  an  ant,  overloading  their 
tired  camels  with  merchandise  until  they  fall  dead  by  the  way,  piling  hard 
bundles  on  the  galled  back  of  a  wretchi  '  pony,  and  remorselessly  twistirig 
tho  tails  and  goading  the  raw  and  bleecang  flcinks  of  jaded  bullocks.  In 
short,  one  living  among  them  speedily  becomes  alive  to  the  fact,  that  a 
refined,  albeit  religious,  selfishness  is  the  mainspring  of  all  their  seeming 
goodness.     Theirs  is  not  the  sentiment  of  the  poet — 

"  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast ;  " 

but  the  desire  of  laying  up  for  themselves  merit  by  the  practise  of  a  chonp 
benevolence,  which  disappears  in  utter  selfishness  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
conflict  with  their  avarice  and  worldly  gain. 

I  have  aheady  mentioned  that  the  precept  of  tenderness  for  life  has 
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ccmo  to  bo  ro,i2:ni(1o(l  as  the  sum  nnd  siibstanco  of  their  roligion,  and  toliavo 

iittci  ly  dwarlVil,  if  not  MvalloAvcd  up,  all  otlur  moral  obligations. 

An  external    J^^,l  ^^  i,^.,ji  j,j,y  w^q  common,  one-sided  observance  to  "this  law, 

religion.      _^^^^^  ^^trietly  carry  out  the  caste  rules  of  his  brotherhood,  and  ho 

may  violate  all  the  other  moral  ]ireeepts  -with  impunity.    lie  may  lie,  steal, 

bo  inccntinent  and  unehtole,  and  live  a  life  of  open  sin,  without  incurring 

censiuo  or  running  any  risk  of  excommunication  at  the  liauds  of    his 

co-religionists. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  Christianity  has  no  less  signally  failed  than 

Jainism,  and  the  imimre,  immoral  lives  of  many  nominal  Christians  may  bo 

cited  as  proof  of  the  allegation.     True,  alas !  only  too  true. 

Imperfections  j>^^^  ^^.j^.^^  ^^.^,  ^^.j.^-jjj  f^^.  Ohii.-tianity  is  this— that  Avhcrever  it  is 

ofChnstians.  •       i        i  /-n     •   .    •     i-    •         ■      i.i       i  j   i       i-   -ii 

really  received,  -wherever  Christ  is  living  in  the  heart  by  taith, 

there  Christ's  image  reflected  in  a  pure  morality  will  more  or  less  perfectly 

lie  found;  for  it  lies  in  that  faith  as  an  inherent  virtue  and  poAver,  that 

vheiever  it  enters  it  ^vol•ks  by  love,  purities  the  luart,  and  overcomes  tho 

uorld.     Jainism,  even  in  its  highest  type  of  priesthood,  has  lost  the  very 

ground  idea  of  its  morality,  and  distorted  its  })hihinthropy  into  a  diseased 

and  cruel  selfishness,  Avhile  it  has  utterly  failed  to  raise  tho  morality  of 

the  people  aiuong  whom  it  -svas  mc.st  widely  propagated.      Christianity, 

on  the  contrary,  raises  and  ennobles  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  received, 

and  has  to  be  credited  with  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  our  western 

civilisation. 

As  a  fourth  point  of  comparison  between  Jainism  and  Christianity, 

let  us  look  at  the  eschatology  of  the  two  religions,  and  discover  the 

individual,  spiritual  results  to  which  they  respectively 

pin      rea    s.  j^^^j^     r^^^  j^j^^  religion  teaches  that  man  is  perfected 

only  after  myriads  of  births  into  this  and  other  worlds,  and  by  a 
long  and  painful  process  of  penance  and  maceration  ;  and  that  the 
perfection  of  his  being  consists  in  his  attaining  to  a  state  of  utter 
annihilation,  or  one  in  which,  delivered  from  all  knowledge,  desire, 
and  affection,  he  eternally  i  mains  in  a  condition  of  entire  uncon- 
scious repose,  affecting  and  being  affected  by  nothing  m  the  universe. 
One  can  easily  understand  how  this  utterly  colourless  and  despairing 
view  of  the  future  state  of  humanity  was  by  logical  sequence  forced 
upon  the  founder  of  that  faith.  God  has  formed  the  soul  of  man  for 
Himself,  that  He  might  set  up  His  throne  there  and  dwell  in  it  in  love. 
He  gifted  it  with  longings  and  deep  desires  which  nothing  but  an 
Thej  ■  -s  oaj  i^^welliug  God  can  fill  and  satisfy.  But  when  the  founder 
*^*^*'  'of  Jainism  banished  God  from  the  universe,  when  he  left 
no  loving  Father  and  King  to  occupy  the  throne  of  man's  heart,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  those  desires  which  nothing  in  his 
system  could  satisfy.  Hence  that  goal  of  man's  being  which  mocks 
at  and  disappoints  all  his  most  fondly  cherished  hopes. 

Turn   now  to   Christianity,  and   mark   the  contrast.     The  goal 

which  it  sets  before  man  is  not  the  annihilation  or  destruction,  but 

The  Christian's  ^i»e  sinlcss  perfection  of  his  nature.     Not  the  paralysis 

iiope-       and  death  of  his   powers  of  knowing  and    desiring  and 

loving,  but  their  entire  t.  .ancipation  from  all  that  is  vile  and  sinful 
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and  selfish,  their  infinite  expansion  and  unbounded  satisfaction.  His 
shall  be  a  knowledge  .\ex  widening  to  embrace  the  undimmed  glories 
of  the  Godliead  and  the  wonders  of  His  universe.  His  desires,  ever 
enlarging,  shall  be  ever  more  abundantly  satisfied,  and  his  love  shall 
ever  rise  and  burn  with  a  purer  and  brighter  fiame.  In  the  glowing 
language  of  an  Apostle,  "  He  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height,  and  to 
I  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  lie  may  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."  In  short,  while  eternal  extinc- 
tion is  the  goal  of  being  which  Jainism  sets  before  its  votaries, 
eternal  life  is  that  which  Christianity  holds  out  to  its  followers;  and 
while  the  Jain's  apotheosis  is  the  extinction  of  all  knowledge,  the 
Christian's  is  that  transcendent  spiritual  exaltation  which  Etemaiufe  and 
consists  in  knowing,  because  loving,  the  only  true  God,  etemai death, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal: 
"  For  we  shall  know,  even  as  we  are  known." 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  the  contrast  between  the  Jain 
and  Christian  future  hopes  is  very  striking.     When  death  visits  a  Jain 
household,  when  some  beloved  one  is  taken  away,  what  ray 
of  liuht  illuminates  the  darkness  of  the  grave?     In  such  cir-  ^ocomfortin 

T   1  c  111  •        1       1         1         .•     1  bereavement, 

cumstauces  1  have  oiten  asked  the  mourning  husband  i  r  father, 

*'  Have  you  no  hope  of  seeing  and  meeting  your  dear  one  again  ? "     Sur- 

piise  at  the  question  would  for  a  moment  banish  even  the  poignancy  of 

grief,  to  be  followed  by  a  sad  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  despairing  cry, 

"How  should  I?     My  loved  one  is  gone,  gone  for  ever!"     How  should 

the  Jain  mouiner,  indeed,  or  the  Buddliist,  or  the  Hindu,  or  any  other 

believer  in  transmigration,  be  able  to  cheiish  any  hope  of  seeing  again  their 

dear  ones  departed '<     The  loved  individuality  is  lost  for  ever.     The  soul 

that  responded  to  their  love  may  now  be  inhabiting  the  body  of  a  dog,  or 

a  snake,  or  some  loathsome  loptile.     Tho  holders  of  such  a  creed  mourn  as 

those  who  have  no  hope;  and  the  blackness  of  a  rayless  night  settles  down 

ui>on  the  grave.     On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  hopes  which  the 

^  Gospel  gives  us !     Our  dead  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before,  are 

waiting  to  welcome  us  to  the  heavenlv  shore  and  the  mansions 

of  bliss.     There  we  shall  lecognise  them  with  a  more  perfect 

knowledge  and  an  Intenser  love,  where  there  shall  be  no  more  partings,  and 

Avhere  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears." 

As  a  fifth  and  final  point  of  comparison,  Inok  at  Jainism  and 
Christianity,   as  aggressive  and  Missionary  religions,  proposing  to 
conquer  the  world,  and  win  men  of  ever}  clime  and  creed    igjainism 
to  the  one  dominant  faith.     In   its  pristine  vigour  the  a  Missionary 
followers  of  the  Jain,  as  of  the  Buddhist,  faith  seem  to     '^^"^^°''- 
have  risen  to   the   conception  of  its   high   Mission  to   extend  its 
empire  in  an  ever-widening  circle  over  every  nation  of  the  earth. 
But  from  this  high  conception  it  speedily  fell,  and  for  centuries, 
far  from  extending,  its  empire  has  gradually  been  shrinking  and 
contracting,  until  the  members  of  its  community  can  be      jainism 
counted  by  a  few  hundred  thousands  among  the  teeming    dying  out 
millions  of  India.     Jainism  as  a  creed  is  slowly  dying  out,  and  its 
VOL.  I.  4 
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end  is  not  far  distant.     It  has  failed  to  satisfy  tlie  spiritual  wants 
and  aspirations  of  liumanity,  and  its  doom  is  sealed. 

How  (liferent  lias  been  the  eareer  of  Christianity.  It,  too,  claims 
to  be  a  religion  for  the  wiiole  world.  The  commission  of  its  IJivine 
Founder  to  His  disciples  was,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
Christianity  the  Gospel  to  cvery  creature ;  "  and  from  that  day  to  this 
triumphing,  j^  has  with  morc  or  less  zeal  and  persistence  been  seeking 
to  carry  out  its  Lord's  command,  and  extend  His  kingdom  among 
men.  There  have  been  times,  indeed,  of  failing  faith  and  faltering 
zeal.  But  with  the  fresh  up-springing  of  faith  the  aggressive  zeal 
of  the  Church  has  blazed  out  afresh.  Step  by  step,  by  her  benign 
power  triumphing  in  bloodless  victories,  she  ha^^  subjugated  the 
nations,  has  raised  them  from  rude  barbarism  to  high  culture  and 
civilisation,  until  by  virtue  of  their  material,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
resources  they  have  taken  a  foremost  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  And  in  these  modern  days,  when  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
at  last  becoming  roused  to  her  duty  and  high  destiny,  she  is  begin- 
ning to  put  forth  efforts  more  worthy  of  herself  and  her  Divine 
Master,  to  advance  with  firmer  and  bolder  strides,  and  is  promising 
to  accomplish  what  neither  Jainism  nor  Buddhism  could  achieve — to 
bring  all  men  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  banish  ignorance  and 
superstition  with  all  their  attendant  cruelties  and  tyrannies,  and  to 
make  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Christ.  Thus  Christianity  boasts  and  i)roves  herself  to  be  not 
the  liglit  of  Europe,  or  of  Asia  only,  but  to  be,  in  very  truth,  what 
her  Divine  Founder  claimed  for  her — the  light  and  salvation  of  the 
world. 

Hinduism. 

Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  U.S.A.):  Mr.  Chairman, — In  being  called  upon^ 
to  speak  on  Hinduism  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Monier-Williams,  from 
whom  I  have  learned  more  on  the  subject  than  from  any  other 
oriental  scholar,  I  feel  much  like  a  schoolboy  when  appearing  with 
his  first  juvenile  effusion  befoie  the  headmaster.  Moreover,  I  am  to 
describe  this  vast  and  complex  system  in  so  short  a  time  that  it  seems 
like  giving  an  account  of  some  boundless  jungle  by  hastily  plucking 
a  handful  from  its  extensive  flora  and  presenting  that  as  the  thing 
required. 

Hinduism  is  a  profound  deep,  whether  considered  as  a  religion,  as 
a  philosophy,  or  as  a  social  power  controlling  millions  of  mankind.  It 
Hinduism  a  scems  to  me  to  present  a  broader  field  of  study  than  all 
masterpiece,  the  other  false  religions  combined.  It  is  the  masterpiece 
of  human  error.  It  illustrates  in  the  very  highest  degree  the  ex- 
haustive effort  of  human  philosophy  to  find  out  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  successful  of  all  Satan's  devices  to  obscure  the 
knowledge  of  God  with  innumerable  lies. 
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In  studying  the  system  as  a  religion,  all  will  depend  on  the 
period  of  its  history  to  which  our  attention  is  directed.  TheVedic 
In  t  he  first  few  centuries,  or  what  is  known  as  the  P«"o<i- 
Vedic  period,  we  find  a  simple  nature-worship,  probably  imported  by 
the  Indo-Aryans  upon  their  first  entrance  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
The  heaven  above  them  was  the  recognised  source  of  all  good, 
and  was  worshipped  as  deity  under  a  vague  monotheistic  conception. 
But  very  soon  there  was  a  tendency  to  separate  tiie  different  powers 
of  nature — as  the  rain,  the  sun,  the  earth — till  at  length  each  came  to 
be  addressed  as  Divine. 

This  first  stage  might  properly  enough  be  called  Indo-Aryanism. 
It  was  free  from  many  of  the  debasing  and  oppressive  sui>erstitions 
which  were  subsequently  introduced.  There  was  neither  caste,  nor 
idol  worship,  nor  transmigration,  and  only  the  germs  of  pantheistic 
philosophy. 

If  we  take  our  view  a  few   centuries  further  on,  we  find  that 
the    priestly    class  have   transformed   the    primitive   faith,   and  for 
the   promotion   of    iheir    own    interests   have   built    up   the   most 
oppressive  system  of  siicardotalism  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Finding    various    colour-lines    between    the    conquering    s^^ey^ot^ 
Aryans  and  the  diflferent  vanquished   races,   and   encou-    influence  of 
raged  by  a  single  poetic  expression  of  an    early   Vedic   later P«"od. 
writer,  they  divide  the  people  of  India  according  to  that  fourfold 
caste   system   by   which   the   country    has    been   cursed    for    ages. 
They  also  established  a  monstrous  ritual  of  bloody  sacrifices  on   a 
purely   debt-and-credit    basis   as    between    gods    and    men.     They 
so   exaggerated   the    supposed   value  of  bloody  offerings   that    the 
abundance  of  slain  victims  might  bankrupt  heaven.     A  demon,  by 
the  extent  of  his  horse  sacrifices,  might  overthrow  the  sovereignty 
of  the  univerre. 

This  sacerdotal  system,  which  was  in  full  power  from  about 
the  eighth  to  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  may  be  called  Brahmanism. 
It  became  an  intolerable  tyranny.  It  deluged  the  land  with 
sacrificial  blood  ;  it  bound  the  nation  as  with  chains  of  adamant. 
Its  pessimism  drove  men  to  a  desperate  resort — to  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration — in  order  to  account  for  the  intolerable  evils  of 
human  life. 

In  protest  against  this  oppression  of  Brahmanism,  there   arose 
about  500  B.C.  a  movement  toward  Rationalism.     Schools  of  philo- 
sophy appeared,  and  among  them  Buddhism.    Unreasoning  Rationaiiitio 
obedience  to  dogmatic  absurdities  had  begun  to  wane  ;  the     reaction, 
sacrificial  system  was  well-nigh  abolished,  and  pantheistic  notions  of 
deity  became  more  prominent. 

From  the  time  of  King  Asoka  (about  250  B.C.)  Buddhism  became 
the  religion  of  the  State,  and  swept  over  the  whole  country. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  however,  it  had  lost  ground, 
and  about  the  ninth  century  it  disappeared  from  India  proper,  and 
Brahmanical  influence  was  again  supreme. 
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Bui  it  was  not  the  old  Biahmanism  that  had  regained  supremacy. 

It  was  a  new  type  which  had  gradually  absorbed  Buddhism 

H"rS™m.    and  had  received  modification  from  it.     The  result  was 

a  reaction.     ^^^^  nuirvellous  Conglomerate  of  religious   superstitions 

which  we  call  Hinduism. 

The  Brahmans  had  appropriated  so  much  of  Buddhism  as  served 
their  purpose,  and  the  remainder  they  had  banished.  They  retained 
Gautama  as  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  They 
A  conglomerate.  ^^^^  posscssiou  of  the  great  national  epics,  and,  clothing 
them  with  a  fanciful  supernaturalism,  wove  them  into  the  mythology 
of  the  Brahmanical  system.  They  borrowed  certain  popular  super- 
fctitions  from  the  primitive  races,  and  so  won  the  lower  orders  ;  they 
Brahmanised  all  the  different  schools  of  philosophy,  and  turned  them 
to  profitable  account;  they  borrowed  more  or  less  from  Mohammed- 
anism when  it  came,  and  some  have  maintained  that  they  gathered 
certain  ideas  from  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Southern  India. 

In  this  heterogeneous  system  the  old  Vedic  deities  are  still 
retained,  though  under  different  names,  and  with  new  classifications 
and  changed  functions.  Polytheism  and  idolatry,  not  known  in 
earlier  centuries,  are  rife,  and  the  dualistic  principle  of  the  San- 
khya  philosophy  has  grown  into  a  gross  system  of  Saktism,  which 
accords  to  every  deity  a  wife,  and  the  unspeakable  worship  of  the 
linga  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  in  India.  Hinduism  tlius  aggran- 
dised is  a  tropical  forest  in  which  all  trees  flourish,  and  a  score  of 
parasites  hang  upon  every  tree. 

The  philosophic  elements  which  are  interwoven  in  the  system  are 
equally  multiform  and  all-embracing.  The  philosophies  of  Greece 
all  find  remarkable  coincidences  in  the  Hindu  literature,  and  the 
thinnest  threads  of  modern  speculation  appear  here  and  there  in 
Up;mishads  or  epics  or  Vedangas. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  in  the  atomic  develop- 
ment of  the  universe  without  a  Creator,  and  in  the  transient  nature 
ascribed  to  those  successive  phenomena  of  consciousness  which  they 
call  the  soul,  our  modern  Agnostics,  or,  more  properly,  our  modern 
Gnostics,  offer  us  nothing  new.  And  our  worst  pessimists,  including 
SchopenhtiUer,  only  reproduce  the  gloomy  theories  which  have  so 
long  oppressed  the  philosophic  thought  of  India, 

Of  the  social  power  and  tyranny  of  Hinduism  I  need  to  say  but 

little.     It  is  all  embraced  in  the  caste  system,  as  expounded  and 

Social  and    ^uforced  by  the  laws  of  Manu.     It  is  impossible  to  exag- 

pcuticai      gerate  the  inexorable  limitations  and  disabilities  which 

influence,     ^j^^g  system  puts  upou  all  classes  of  society.     Strange  as 

it  may  appear,  it  is  quite  as  oppressive  to  the  haughty  Brahman  as 

to  the  Sudra.     It  regards  him  as  a  child  of  deity,  but  it  renders  him 

a  slave  to  ritual. 

The  oppression  of  woman,  which  is  a  result  of  caste,  also  falls  most 
heavily  upon  the  higher  classes.  The  supposed  degradation  of  being 
married  into  a  lower  caste— often  the  only  alternative  of  not  being 
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married  at  all — has  been  the  chief  occasion  of  that  scourge  of  in- 
fanticide which,  in  some  provinces  of  India,  has  not  suffered  one 
high-caste  female  child  to  live. 

The  evil  of  caste  has  affected  the  political  as  well  as  the  social 
history  of  the  Hindus.  While  the  Aryans  of  other  lands  have  been 
conquerors,  it  has  been  the  singular  fate  of  the  Indo-Aryans  that,  in 
spito  of  their  vast  resources,  they  have  always  been  conquered. 
Under  the  caste  system  there  could  be  no  real  unity,  no  ei^prlt  de 
corps,  no  national  sentiment.  The  dread  of  foreign  invasion  could 
not  be  worse  than  the  evils  already  suffered.  And  so  a  race  whose 
vitality  and  permanence  has  been  second  only  to  that  of  the  Chinese 
has  proved  an  easy  conquest  to  Persians,  Greeks,  Moguls,  Tartars, 
Arabs,  Afghans,  and  Britons. 


The  BearliKj  of  Hinduism  on  Christianity* 

In  this  hasty  survey  I  can  only  touch  upon  a  few  leading  elements  of 
Hinduism  which  have  a  bearing  upon  its  relations  to  Christianity.     Fiisb 
of  all,  its  history  aiVords  an  instructive  comment  on  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion in  religion.     If  the  much-abused  term  "evolution"  may  bo  made  to 
mean  dissii)ation  and  degeneracy,  then  this  apobtato  and  many-sided  system 
presents  a  case  in  hand.    Its  evolution  has  all  been  downward. 
Lik«3  all  other  ancient  religions,  the  faith  of  tlic  Hindus  gives  ^0^'^°^;^'^;' 
evidence  of  a  primitive  monotheism ;   it  bears  clear  traces  of 
that  knowledge  of  Cod  which  w^as  revealed  to  the  early  ancestors  of  man- 
kind :  and  the  very  processes  of  apostasy  which  Paid  describes  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  li<jmaus  .seem  to  have  been  illustrated  on  the  plains  of  India. 

Polytheism  has  taken  the  place  of  simple  monotheism,  and  base  con- 
ceptions of  deity  Lave  supplanted  those  sublime  thoughts  and  aspirations 
which  appear  in  various  hymns  of  the  Veda.  There  has  indeed  been  a 
development  "  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,"  if  I  may  use  a 
Spencerian  phrase ;  but  Instead  of  a  movement  "  from  the  incoherent  to  the 
coherent,"  incoherence  has  been  ever  on  the  increase ;  lo\\er  and  wider 
diversities  of  superstition  have      rung  out  oi    i).e  system  fi-om  ago  to  age. 

Second.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  later  developments  of  Hinduism 
have  paid  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  essential  elements  of  Christianity. 
I  have  already  said  that  the  Brahmans  adopted  Gautama  as  one  of  the 
incarnations  of  Vishnu.     Ko  sti'oke  of  rehgious  diplomacy  was  ever  more 
shrewd  or  more  successful.      Hinduism  was  lU'xible  enough  and  capacious 
enough  to  admit  of    this,  and  by  thus  capturuig  the  leader  and  virtual 
deity  of  the  Buddhist  camp,  it  accomplished  a  victory  wliich    influence  of 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  gained  over  a  system  which  had  Buddhism  and 
once  ruled  the  nation.     And  it  learned  important  lessons  from   Christianity, 
the  Buddhists.     It  could  not  help  oljserving  how  mucli  had  ))een  gained  by 
the  personal  contact  and  sympathy  of  Gautama  with  mankind.     It  saw 
how  different  was  this  warm-hearted  and  genial  being  who  mov(Hl  among 
men  and  won  their  affections,  from  the  grim  and  distii  t  gods  of  the  Hindu 

*  We  have  been  reluctantly  compellctl  to  put  a  larj^e  portion  o£  this  pajwr  in 
smaller  type.  It  is  too  long  for  our  allowance  of  space,  and  every  part  too  valuable 
for  omissiou, 
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tiiuity,— pnlrt  citlior  of  Hluulowy  sxnd  inv^omprehensiblo  abstraction,  or  of 
tcrmi'  and  a  tliUht  for  blood. 

So  tl\oro  were  uddcd  new  and  more  winning  attiibutes  to  Krishna,  one 
of  Vishnu's  iucariiations.  In  the  growth  of  Hindu  poetry  ho  was  made 
very  human, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  stands  before  us  as  a  fjood-natured, 
rolHckiiig  Ijacchus,  romping  with  the  shepherdesses  around  tlioir  camping 
tires,  and  sotting  at  detianco  all  laws  of  decency  and  morality.  Krishna 
is  to  this  day  the  most  popular  of  Hindu  deities. 

But  the  particular  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasise  just  liero  13 
that  in  tins  historic  development  of  a  god,  with  men  as  answering  to  a 
felt  want  of  humanity,  Uuddhism  and  Brahmanism  alike  have  rendered 
valuable  tribute  to  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  Clnistianity.  It  is 
certainly  very  remarkable  that  in  the  long  struggles  of  human  thought  in 
India,  after  all  the  elaborate  searchings  and  specidations  of  philosophy 
century  after  century,  the  conclusive  truth  is  reached,  that  mankind  needs 
a  mediator  and  rovealer,  one  who  can  be  touched  with  a  I'et'ling  of  our 
infirmity;  God  with  us!  It  is  true  that  in  answering  tliis  want  with 
Krishna,  the  father  of  lies  has  given  a  stone  for  bread,  and  a  serpent  for 
a  fish ;  but  the  want  is  recognised,  the  soundness  of  the  principle  is 
established,  and  the  way  is  opened  for  the  proclamation  of  the  true 
Mediator,  the  only  name  given  among  men  wheroby  wo  must  be  saved. 

Third.  As  a  practical  matter,  viewed  from  a  Missionary  standpoint,  let 
mo  briefly  allude  to  the  peculiar  subtlety  and  evasiveness  which  this  many- 
sided  Hinduism  presents  to  the  Christian  teacher. 

To  the  mind  of  a  philosophic  Hindu  there  is  nothing  which  is  not 

embraced  in  his  religious  system.     If  the  Missionary  speaks  of  an  inspired 

revelation,  he  too  has  the  Veda  which  was  "breathed   into 

ChrisUsliJy.  ancient  rishis  "  by  the  infinite  Brahm.     Incarnation  of  God  in 

man?     Yes,  he  too  believes  in  many  incarnations.     Trinity? 

That  too  he  finds  in  the  Divine  Trimurti  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva. 

He  has  a  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a  former  "  Brahma  world,"  by 

eating  something  which  imparted  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,   since 

which  unfortunate  experience  the  race  has  been  condemned  to  toil  anfl 

tribulation.     He  has  also  a  tradition  of  a  flootl,  in  which  one  man  with  a 

small  circle  of  friends  was  saved  in  an  ark  guided  by  Vishnu,  incarnate  in 

a  fish. 

He  welcomes  Jesus,  nnd  doubts  not  that  an  exhaustive  search  tlirough 
Hindu  literature  would  find  him  among  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.*  He 
thinks  well  of  Christianity  for  occidental  races,  and  deems  it  possible  that 
an  "Oriental  Christ"  may  yet  have  a  career  in  India. 

"  It  is  well  for  you  Englishmen,"  said  a  keen  observer,  "that  you  have 
Christianity.  We  Hindus  are  naturally  Christians,  and  do  not  need  it. 
But  without  its  restiaining  influence  your  people  would  have  eaten  the 
world  clean  up  to  the  bono  long  ago."  If  the  Missionary  would  reason 
a  Hindu  pantheist  out  of  his  mystical  theories,  he  is  prepared  A\ith 
ingenious  similes  whose  fallacy  it  is  dilficult  to  expose.     "  If  you 


you  place  a 


number  of  jars  of  water  in  the  open  moonlight,"  says  the  subtle  pantheist, 
*'  will  you  not  see  a  perfect  moon  in  each  ?  Have  those  moons  any  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  one  in  the  heavens  ?     On  the  breaking  of  the  jars,  are 

*  This  suggestion  was  actually  made  by  an  cilucatcd  Hindu,  as  quoted  in  "  Indian 
Wisdom." 
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not  the  moons  ail  reabsorboil  into  their  oii^'inal  sou 
so  with  tho  human  soul  when  the  body  is  dissolved  ? " 

It  is  very  evident,  I  think,  that  one  who  knows  notliing  of  Hinduism 
in  advance  is  poorly  prepared  to  load  men  out  of  its  dark  labyrinths  into 
tlio  open  light  of  truth.  A  more  careful  study  of  this  corrupt,  but  wonder- 
ful system  is  a  demand  of  the  times. 

Fourth.     It  is  well  also,  from  a  Missionary  point  of  view,  to  fairly 
understand  the  tenacity  of  life  which  Hinduism  has  shown  in  its  contact 
with  other  religious  systems.    Further  on  wo  shall  see  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  has  already  begun  to  yield  to  tho  superior   clriltisuuty. 
intluenco  of  Christianity;  still,  let  us  estimate  it  fairly,  remem- 
bering that  Christ  has  taught  us  to  take  account  of  the  forces  needed  in 
any  warfaio  which  we  undertake. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  reform  or  to  sup]»lant  Hinduism, 
and  all  except  that  of  Christianity  ha\3  failed.  The  impression  made  by 
Buddhism  was  altogether  the  most  profound,  and  came  nearest  to  perma- 
nent success.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  after  centuries  of  contact  and  livalry 
it  failed.  Though  its  aggressive  Missionary  work,  which  Hinduism  did 
not  atteuipt  to  emulate,  extended  into  many  lands  where  it  still  prevails, 
yet,  on  the  same  field,  and  in  what  seems  to  have  been  a  fair  trial  of 
strength,  Buddhism  finally  succumbed  to  its  older  and  more  subtle  rival. 
Hinduism  had  the  advantage  of  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural,  toward 
which  the  hearts  of  men  naturally  incline.  Moreover,  it  recognised  tho 
being  of  Clod  and  tho  real  entity  of  the  human  soul.  Doubtless,  also,  it 
found  substantial  aid  in  the  entrenchments  of  caste,  and  in  tho  power  of 
venerable  custom.  Each  system  Wiis  greatly  influenced  by  the  other,  but 
the  mastery  remained  with  the  Brahmans.  Even  in  far  distant  lands 
Buddhism  has  always  recognised,  however  inconsistently,  the  power  of 
Hinduism.  The  twelve  Buddhist  sects  of  Japan,  as  we  lind  them  in  our 
day,  have  one  thing  in  common — I  may  almost  say  only  one  :  viz.,  that  in 
all  their  temples  the  images  of  the  gods  of  Hinduism  are  invariably  found. 
Protesting  as  it  does  against  polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  virtually 
atheistic  as  it  is,  at  least  in  its  old  orthodox  teachings.  Buddhism  yet 
clings  to  Hindu  polytheism  with  all  its  dumb  idols. 

Nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  Mohammedanism  swept  into  India  >\}t}i 
all  the  power  and  prestige  of  a  conquering  race,  and  a  fanatical  and  every- 
where victorious  faith.  Kaised  to  the  seats  of  arbitrary  power,  and  strong 
in  tlie  clear  and  consistent  monotheism  which  it  had  borrowed  from  tho 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  supplant  Hindu 
idolatry  as  it  had  overcome  other  faiths  in  many  lands.     Yet,  i 

after  more  than  eight  centuries  oi  opportunit}   and  power,     Buj^"^^*    j 
it  left  Hinduism  still  triumphant;  and  the  forty  millions  of 
Mohammedans — less   than   a   fifth   of    tho   total    population — still   give 
evidence  of  having  received  from  the  old  Brahmanical  cult  quite  as  much 
as  they  imparted. 

Sikhism  was  another  attempt  at  the  reform  of  Hinduism.     Nauak, 

its  founder,  in  his  disgust  with  the  prevailing  idolatry,  hoped  to  eilect  a 

compromise  between  Hinduism  and  Islam.     LTpon  the  monotheism  of  the 

latter  a  superstructure  of   the  best  teachings  of   the  Vedas  was  to  be 

reared,  and  an  ideal  faith  thus  secured.      But  Sikhism  has  _    .     ,  ^ , 

\       c  •^    1   ±  1  •  •  •  Ti-1-  T»      Resisted  Islam, 

also  tailed  to  make  any  serious  impression  on  Hinduism.     I' or 

a  time  it  won  military  and  political  supremacy  in  the  Punjab,  but  it 
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is  little  more  than  the  worship  of  a  book ;  it  knows  nothing  of  the  true 
God  ;  the  essence  of  llindn  idolatry  still  remains. 

The  last  reform  and  the  last  failure  were  reserved  for  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj.  Speaking  briefly,  this  system,  as  it  was  more  fully  developed  by 
Cheshub  Chunder  Sen,  was  an  attempt  to  comprise  what  was  best  in  the 
Vedic  scriptures  with  those  of  the  New  Testament,  and  very  special  honour 
was  paid  to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Christian  world  was  greatly  attracted  by  the  fervent  utterances  of 
this  rer  irkable  teacher  in  relation  to  Christianity ;  but  at  the  very  last 
the  old  Hindu  mysticism  asserted  itself  in  full  power,  and  the  subtleties  of 
Indian  philosophy,  if  they  have  not  won  the  day,  have  at  least  gained  a 
truce. 

Elements  of  Poiner  and  Contrasts. 

And  now  what  of  Hinduism  and  Christianity  ! 

In  the  outset,  what  are  their  comparative  elements  of  power,  and 
what  are  their  contrasts? 

(1)  As  to  the  nature  of  God.  What  an  abyss  is  there  between  the 
cold  and  unconscious  Brahm,  slumbering  age  after  age  without  thought  or 
emotion  or  any  moral  attribute,  and  the  Infinite  Jehovah,  whoso  thought 

animates  and  rules  the  univeise,  whoso  power  is  omnipotent, 
''*®"*V^®°^  and  whose  tender  mercy  passeth  knowledge.  The  latter  com- 
pares Himself  to  a  father,  and  pities  with  more  than  a  father's 
compassion.  He  is  a  God  l)y  whose  care  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are 
numbered,  and  who  .so  loved  the  world  lost  in  sin  that  he  gave  His  son  as  a 
ransom,  that  whosover  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  should  have 
everlasting  life. 

(2)  Consider  the  contrast  of  Hinduism  and  Christianity  in  their 
estimate  of  the  human  soul.  Unlike  Buddhism,  the  Hindu  philosophy  docs 
recognise  the  existence  of  a  soul ;  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  emanation,  like 

the  moon's  reflection  in  the  watei-.  The  .  oul  may  pass  from 
"one  body  to  another  through  almost  endless  successions,  but  it 
has  no  sepaiate  being  and  no  leal  immoitality.  It  may  resemble  its  source 
as  the  image  resembles  the  moon,  and  just  about  as  coldly  ;  but  there  is  no 
capacity  for  fellowship ;  its  approach  to  deity  is  not  by  mutual  love,  but 
only  by  absorption.  Its  supieme  destiny  is  to  be  lost,  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  our  faith  teaches  us  that  we  are  ci-eated  in 
God's  image,  but  not  that  we  ore  that  image.  We  are  a  separate  though  a 
dependent  being ;  and  •  if  reconciled  to  Him  through  Christ,  we  shall  live 
while  God  lives,  and  shall  abide  in  His  presence  for  ever. 

(3)  Consider  the  comparative  encouragement  and  hope  which  Hinduism 
and  Christianity  hold  out  for  the  future.  Tlie  doctrine  of  endless  tians- 
migration  casts  a  gloom  over  all  conscious  being.  Its  very  f(.i nidation  is 
in  pessimistic  estimates  of  human  existence.  It  finds  its  only 
'solution  for  the  dark  problem  of  human  suffeiing  in  the  theory 
that  all  our  trials  must  bo  the  consequences  of  our  former  sins.  But  there 
is  no  comfort  in  that.  There  is  not  even  a  consciousness  that  our  punish- 
ment is  just,  since  we  hav<  '  m  knoAvledge  of  the  sins  whose  pinialties  wo 
bear,  and  in  the  next  trails  igi-ation  the  suflerer  will  have  no  remem- 
})rance  of  the  sins  committeil  here.  While  Chiistianity  looks  for  the 
solution  of  life's  mysteries  to  the  blessed  light  of  the  life  to  come,  Hinduism 
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finds  it  in  the  now  hopeless  issues  of  a  Ufe  that  is  past.  One  is  a  religion  of 
hope,  the  other  a  religion  of  despair.  The  on  eproclaims  that  where  death 
abounds  grace  doth  much  more  abound — that  the  sutierings  of  this  present 
life  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come — that  eye 
hath  not  seen  nor  ear  lieardnor  the  licartof  man  conceived  tlie  things  that 
are  in  reseive  for  them  that  love  God ;  the  other  bids  us  assume  that  we 
have  been  sinners  (we  know  not  where  nor  when),  and  that  through  many 
probations  yet  to  come  the  old  score  must  bo  wholly  settled,  the  last 
farthing  exacted — that  there  can  be  no  final  rest  that  wo  shall  bo 
conscious  of,  since  when  the  debt  is  wholly  paid  our  separate  existence 
will  cease. 

(4)  In  strong  contrast  with  Christianity,  Hinduism  has  no  Saviour 
and  no  salvation.  It  is  therefore  not  a  religion  in  the  highest  sense. 
Religion,  from  the  very  derivation  of  the  word,  is  a  rebinding  of  lost  souls 
to  God.     It   implies   the  ruin  of  sin   and   a   rescue  from  it. 

AG* 

What   is  a  religion  for,  if  it  is  not  a  Divine  salvation — if  it  „„,  oa'tnour 

1.  1  111-         <•  •  (•  •  '^'^  salvation. 

reveals  nothing  or  hope  and  blessing  from  above — it  it  presents 

no  omnipotent  arm  stretched   forth   to   save  ?     Christianity  reveals  one 

who,  when  there  was  no  eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save,  came  forth  from 

heaven  for  our  redemption  :    Hinduism  has  no  such  resource.     There  is 

nothing  above  the  low  level  of  human  struggle  and  merit,  and  there  is  no 

Divine  helper,  no  sacrifice,  no  mediator,  no  regenerating  spirit.     Call  it  a 

religious  philosophy  or  a  mythology,  but  it  is  not  a  religion.     It  has  no  glad 

tidings  to  proclaim  ;   no  comfort  in  sorrow ;  no  ^■ictory  over  the  sting  of 

death  ;  no  resurrection  unto  life. 

There  are  many  other  contrasts  on  which  I  have  not  time  to  dwell. 

For  example,  Christianity  has  raised  woman  to  respect  and  honour,  and 
made  her  intluence  in  the  family  and  in  society  sacred  and  potential  : 
Hinduism  has  brought  lier  down  even  from  the  position  she  held  in  the 
Aryan  period  to  ever  lower  depths  of  degradation,  and  has 
made  her  life  a  burden  and  a  cui-se.  Christianity  has  raised 
the  once  savage  tribes  of  Europe  to  the  highest  degree  of 
culture,  and  made  them  leaders  in  civilisation  and  rulers  of  the  woi-ld  : 
Hinduism  has  so  weakened  and  humbled  the  conquering  Aryans  that  they 
have  long  been  the  easy  prey  of  every  invading  race. 

Christianity  shows  in  its  sacred  books  a  manifest  progress  from  lower 
to  higher  moral  standards — from  the  letter  to  the  spirit — from  the  former 
sins  that  were  winked  at  to  the  perfect  example  of  Christ — from 
the  nari'ow  exclusiveness  of  Judaism  to  the  broad  and  all- 
embracing  spirit  of  the  Gospel — from  prophecy  to  fulfilment —  ^"^  books, 
from  type  and  shadows  to  the  full  light  of  redemption.  The  sacred  books 
of  Hinduism  have  degenerated  from  the  lofty  aspirations  of  the  Vedic 
nature-worship  to  the  vileness  of  Saktism — from  the  noble  praises  of 
Varuna  to  the  low  sensuality  of  the  Tantras — from  Vedic  descriptions 
of  creation  sublime  as  the  opening  of  John's  Gospel  to  the  escapades  of 
Krishna  or  the  polyandiy  which  disgraced  the  celestial  family  of  Pandu. 

Christianity  breaks  down  all  barriers  which  divide  and  alienate  man- 
kind,   and    establishes   a   universal    brotherhood   in    Christ : 
Hinduism  has  raised  the  most  insurmountable  barrier,  and     ^"'t'lerhoofi 
developed  the  mosL  inexorable  social  tyranny  ever   indicted  ^     ^' 

on  the  iiuman  i-ace. 

Christianity  enjoins  a  higher  and  purer  ethic  than  it  has  ever  found  in 
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the  natural  moral  .standards  of  any  people.  It  aims  at  perfection  ;  it  treats 
the  least  infraction  as  a  violation  of  the  ^vhole  law ;  it  regards  even 
corrupt  thoughts  as  sins ;  it  bids  us  be  holy,  even  as  lie  is  h-^lv  in  whose 
sight  the  heave' is  are  unclean.  Hinduism,  on  the  contrary,  is  below  the 
ethical  standards  of  respectable  Hindu  society.  The  oflences  of  Arjuna 
and  other  divine  heroes  would  not  be  condoned  in  mortals.  The  vile 
or"ics  of  the  "  left-handed  worshippers  "  of  Siva  would  not  be  tolerated  but 
for  their  religious  character.  The  murders  committed  by  the  Thugs  in  the 
name  of  Kali  would  not  have  been  winked  at  were  it  not  that  a  goddess 
demanded  them.  Constantly  the  plea  is  made  that  base  passions  which 
would  disgrace  mortals  are  sinless  in  tlie  gods. 

Not  to  pursue  these  contrasts  further,  I  desire  in  this  connection  to 

point  out  a  distinction  which  seems  to  be  very  impoitant — viz.,  that  the 

ethics  of  a  people  are  not  necessarily  identical  with  their  religion.     The 

religion  of  Christian  nations  is  higher  than  their  ethics  :   that 

fwrnreHkn^"^  the  Hindus  is  lower— that  is  to  say,  lower  than  the  natural 

romre  igi  n.  ^^-^.^j^^^g  ^£  ^j^^  undci  standing  and  the  conscience.     It  is  wholly 

misleading,  therefore,  to  judge  of  difl'erent  leligions  merely  by  the  moral 
precepts  found  in  the  maxims  of  the  people.  In  its  ethical  proverbs  one 
nation  may  not  differ  very  widely  from  another.  From  the  literatuie  of  the 
Chinese,  the  Hindus,  the  Peisians,  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ilomans,  there 
may  be  culled  many  maxims  which  were  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  are  various  versions  of  the  Golden  Eule  in  heathen 
literature,  and  beautiful  exhortations  to  faith,  to  chaiity,  and  a  forgiving 
spirit ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that  the  sensuous  religious  mythologies  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  religion  of  Chiist,  And 
the  same  rule  applies  to  the  beautiful  aphorisms,  found  amid  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Hindu  literature.  In  a  word,  the  so-called  "  Anthologies  " 
which  have  been  published — mere  collections  of  maxims  gleaned  from  the 
traditions  of  difierent  nations,  and  put  forth  as  proofs  that  all  ethnic 
faiths  are  much  alike — should  be  ruled  out  of  court  when  judging  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  difierent  religions.  Ethical  precepts  aie  the  common 
dictates  of  that  conscience  in  which  "  God  has  not  left  Himself  without 
witness  "  in  the  hearts  of  all  men ;  but  religions  are  expedients,  either 
revealed  or  devised,  by  which  human  weakness  and  sin  may,  if  possible, 
find  Divine  help  and  healing. 

Grounds  of  Hope  for  the  Triumph  of  Christianity. 

Finally,  what  are  our  grounds  of  hope  that  Hinduism  will  yield 
to  the  truths  of  Christianity  ? 

As  accepting  the  Old  and  New  Testament  prophecies,  we  believe 
that  India  will  be  given  to  Christ  for  a  possession  ;  but  of  the  times 
and  seasons  we  may  not  venture  to  predict.  On  the  one  hand  it 
were  easy  to  under-estimate  the  entrenchments  of  hoary  errors,  the 
vastness  of  populations,  the  strength  of  social  barriers,  and  to  form 
expectations  begotten  of  mere  enthusiasm;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  fail  to  remember  that  God  sometimes  works 
wonders  which  rebuke  our  poor  faith,  and  that  good  results  long 
delayed  may  take  us  by  surprise. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  resistance  of  hoary  custom,  the 
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deadlock  of  caste,  the  proud  consciousness  of  the  Hindus  that  their 
old  faith  has  survived  so  many  attempts  of  rival  systems,  yet  it  is 
already  apparent  that  in  Christianity  Hinduism  has  encountered  a 
very  ditierent  force.     And  by  Christianity  I  mean  ail  that  casta  a  dead- 
belongs  to  it — the  civilisation,  the  type  of  law  und  govern-        lo^k. 
ment,  and  the  general  tone  of  sentiment  which  it  has  produced. 

It  is  the  peculiar  distinction  of  India  tbtt  it  has  been  the  theatre 
of  nearly  all  the  great  religions.  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mohammed- 
anism, and  Christianity  have  all  made  trial  of  their  moral  and  their 
political  power.  The  first  three  have  each  had  many  centuries  of 
opportunity,  and  yet  Christianity  has  done  more  for  the  elevation 
of  Indian  society  in  the  last  fifty  years  than  they  in  all  the  ages  of 
their  respective  dominions.  Neither  Buddhism  nor  Mohammedanism 
had  made  any  serious  impression  upon  caste ;  neither  had  been  able 
to  mitigate  the  wrongs  which  Hinduism  had  heaped  upon  woman. 
^Mohammedanism  had  rather  aggravated  them.  The  horrors  of  the 
Suttee  and  the  murder  of  the  female  infants — those  bitterest  fruits  of 
superstition,  were  left  unchecked  till  the  British  Government,  insi)ired 
by  Missionary  influence  and  a  general  Christian  sentiment,  branded 
them  as  infamous  and  made  them  crimes. 

Even  the  native  sentiment  of  India  is  now  greatly  changed,  and 
the  general  morality  of  the  better  classes  is  being  raised  above  the 
teachings  of  their  religion.  Child  marriage  is  coming  into  disrepute, 
and  caste,  though  not  destroyed,  is  crippled ;  its  gross  assumptions 
are  discounted  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Another  very  important  fact  comes  into  our  estimate  of  the 
outlook.  Education  is  fast  rendering  Hindu  philosophy  impossible. 
It  is  raising  up  woman  to  dignity  and  honour.  It  is  bringing  India 
into  intellectual  fellowship  with  Christian  nations.  It  is  exposing 
the  absurdities  of  her  old  faith  to  an  ordeal  which  they  cannot 
long  endure. 

I  am  aware  that  much  of  the  Government  instruction  is  agnostic 
or  positively  infidel,  but  even   that   is   like   the   hammer   to  the 
flinty  rock,  and  will  at  last  help  to  abolish  the  worship  of     ^ro^n- 
monkeys  and  of  cattle.     And  there  is  a  very  large  amount    infuenceof 
of  Christian  instruction  carried  on  by  Missionary  agencies,     «^'^cation. 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  even  high  Government  officials  have 
acknowledged  its  superior  character  and  influence. 

There  is  very  great  encouragement  in  the  results  which  have  been 
gained  in  the  open  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  India,  including  men  of  every  caste  and  The  number  of 
every  false  system.  From  decade  to  decade  the  rate  of  conyerts. 
increase  is  constantly  gaining.  The  beginnings  of  a  sort  of  geometrical 
ratio  are  already  visible.  Self-perpetuating  institutions  are  estab- 
lished as  centres  of  new  and  ever-widening  influence. 

But  far  greater  than  any  exhibit  of  statistics  is  the  actual  progress 
made. 

It  costs  much  to  abandon  an  old  faith  and  embrace  a  new  one  in 
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the  face  of  domestic  oppoFition  and  social  ostracism,  and  there  are 
slumbering  convictions  in  the  breasts  of  thousands  vvlio  are  still  under 
constraint  till  the  day  comes  when  the  spell  of  hostile  sentiment 
shall  be  broken,  and  when,  as  we  believe,  vast  multitudes  will  confess 
their  faith. 

Some  years  since  I  saw  in  California  the  stump  of  one  of  the  gigantic 
Sequoise,  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter.  How  had  the  monster  been 
How  Hinduism  liiitl  low  ?  No  arm  of  wooihnan  witli  his  axe  could  span 
•wiUfau.  its  breadth.  So  the  great  trunk  had  been  bored  through 
and  through  in  a  thousand  directions,  thougli  always  in  the  same 
plane.  It  was  a  slow  process,  and  seemed  to  make  little  impression 
for  a  long  time.  The  proud  form  still  rose  in  apparent  stn  ugth,  the 
mightiest  in  the  forest.  Yet  the  honeycomb  process  went  on ;  the 
top  became  a  little  pale  and  sickly ;  there  was  a  tremor  under  the 
influence  of  every  breeze  ;  till  at  length  a  strong  wind  brought  the 
giant  low,  and  the  whole  forest  was  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake. 

Similar  agencies  are  at  work  upon  the  giant  system  of  Hinduism, 
and  its  towering  form,  the  growth  of  centuries,  may  seem  little 
impaired  ;  yet  its  darkness  is  being  shot  through  by  a  thousand  shafts 
of  light. 

It  is  not  indeed  a  Sequoia ;  it  is  rather  a  banyan.  "With  its  main 
trunk  cut  it  would  have  a  thousand  other  legs  to  stand  on  ;  but  they 
would  be  weak,  and  it  would  be  no  less  a  ruin.  Hinduism  will  not 
fall  by  sheer  descent ;  but  its  catastrophe  may  not  be  less  certain  or 
less  disastrous,  and  the  silent  influences  which  are  preparing  for  it 
are  steadily  at  work. 

Pdrsiism. 

Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland)  :  It  is 
my  task  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  another  great 
form  of  Paganism.  In  doing  so,  I  trust  I  shall  deal  with  the 
subject  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  friends  who  have  preceded 
me  have  treated  the  systems  which  have  already  been  discussed. 
They  have  spoken  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  fLiirness.  There  has 
been  nothing  approaching  exaggeration  or  bitterness  or  ridicule. 
Sometimes  the  great  Pagan  systems  of  belief  have  been  treated  as  if 
they  were  masses  of  unrelieved  corruption,  every  one  of  them  "  dark 
as  Erebus."  Sarcasm  and  scorn  have  been  lavished  both  on  them  and 
their  professors.  But  we  must  remember,  with  St.  Paul,  that  God  "hath 
FaUen  man  iiGver  left  Himsclf  without  witness ; "  that  man,  though 
notaflend.  fallen,  is  not  a  fiend  ;  and  that  reason  and  conscience  are 
precious  gifts  of  Heaven,  which  still  testify — if,  indeed,  often  in  a  feeble 
and  faltering  voice — to  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  or,  as  the 
Apostle  expresses  it,  to  "  His  eternal  power  and  godliead."  Christianity 
herself  will  accept  of  no  special  pleading  in  her  defence.  She 
demands  fair  play  all  round.  If  any  man  t  liink  he  can  best  vindicate 
the  claims  of  Christianity  by  hard,  harsh  dealing  with  other  creeds, 
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I  cannot  say  thrt  he  does  honour  to  the  God  of  truth,  or  that  he 
seems  to  have  the  confidence  he  ought  to  have  in  the  supreme,  self- 
evidencing  glory  of  the  Gospel.  Strong  in  a  righteous  cause,  the 
advocates  of  Christianity  can  afford  to  deal  even  generously  with 
their  opponents. 

The  religion  of  which  I  have  to  speak  is  Pdrslism.  It  is  other- 
wise called  Zoroastrianism,  as  supposed  to  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  famous  Zoroaster.  Rising  probably  in  jNIedia,  it  became  the 
dominant  creed  in  Persia.  The  Persian  empire  at  one  time  extended, 
as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  "  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia, 
over  a  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty  provinces."  But  the  parsiiam : 
influence  of  the  religion  reached  far  beyond  these  limits,  its  influence. 
It  penetrated  into  Italy  ;  it  came,  with  the  Roman  legionaries,  even 
into  Britain.  There  probably  was  a  temple  of  Mithras — "  the  invin- 
cible sun-god,"  as  he  was  called — not  far  from  the  spot  on  which  we 
now  stand.  Great  are  the  revolutions  recorded  in  history, — the  revo- 
lutions in  religion  perhaps  greatest  of  all. 

I  have  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  the  Persians.  They 
were  most  friendly  to  the  Jews,  from  the  days  of  Cyrus  and  onward  ; 
and  we  remember  in  what  glowing  strains  the  prophet  Isaiah  ' -riled 
from  afar  the  coming  of  that  mighty  conqueror,  as  divinely  ca  led 
to  deliver  the  people  of  God  from  Babylonian  t3Tanny. 
They  contended  with  Greece  for  supremacy,  but  were 
overpowered  by  Alexander  of  jNIacedon ;  and  Persia  lay  prostrate  for  five 
hundred  years.  It  rose  again  in  the  third  century ;  and  the  religion 
revived,  far  more  stern  and  intolerant  than  before.  The  Persians 
now  prosecuted  the  double  work  of  conquest  and  conversion  for  more 
than  four  hundred  years ;  and  not  a  few  names  were  added  in  Persia 
to  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  until,  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
irresistible  Arabs  rushed  in  with  their  war-cry  of  "  God  and  the 
Prophet."  Three  great  battles  were  fought,  and  then  the  sural  ess 
wealth  of  "  the  great  King  "  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  desert  tribes. 

Ever  since  then,  in  Persia  itself,  the  old  religion  has  been 
trampled  under  the  iron  heel  of  Mohammedanism,  and  is  slowly 
being  crushed  to  death.  But  in  India,  under  the  beneficent  sway 
of  the  Queen-Empress,  the  Parsis  receive,  of  course,  the  fullest 
toleration.  They  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  population  of 
India.  They  are  intelligent,  active,  influential, — merchant  princes, 
many  of  them.  They  are  far  less  wedded  to  traditional  its  present 
customs  than  either  the  Hindus  or  Mohammedans ;  and  character, 
thus  they  form  a  kind  of  bridge  along  which  the  ideas  of  the  West 
may  pass  over  into  the  Indian  community.  For  example,  it  was  from 
a  Parsi  gentleman  that  there  lately  issued  by  far  the  most  earnest 
and  touching  appeal  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  any  native  quarter 
on  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  Indian  women.  We  naturally 
inquire  with  the  deepest  interest  into  the  religion  and  religious 
prospects  of  so  important  a  race  as  the  Parsis. 

The  sacred  book  of  the  Parsis  is  called  the  Avesta,  or  (less  correctly) 
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Zendave?ta.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Bible.  Part  of  it  ia 
probably  very  ancient,  coming  down  from  the  days  of  Cyrus  or  Darius, 
or  possibly  it  may  be  more  ancient  still. 

The  religion* has  often  been  called  the  best,  the  purest,  of  all 
Pagan  creeds.  A  German  scholar,  Geiger,  who  has  very  recently 
written  on  the  subject,  thus  expresses  himself:  "With  the  single 
exception  of  the  Israelites,  no  nation  of  anti(juity  in  the 
The  •acred book. p,^^^  has  been  able  to  attain  such  purity  and  sublimity  of 
religious  thought  as  the  followers  of  the  Avesta."  I  believe  that  this 
commendation  is  deserved.  You  observe  that  the  ^earned  writer  now 
quoted  does  not  say  the  Avesta  is  equal  to  the  Bible  in  sublimity 
and  purity  of  doctrine.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  at  once  have 
joined  issue  with  him.  But  he  expresses  himself  much  more 
guardedly.  \N'e  fully  admit  that  the  Avesta  comes  next  to  the 
liible  in  its  conceptions  of  deity  ;  but  the  interval  that  separates  the 
books  is  very  wide  indeed. 

TheParsi  religion  stands  honourably  distinguished  among  heathen 
religions  in  the  following  particulars  : — 

Its  moral       !•  ^0  immoral  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  object  of 

character.  WOrslup. 

2.  No  immoral  acts  are  sanctioned  as  a  part  of  worship. 
No  cruelty  enters  into  the  worship. 
It  sanctions  no  image-worship. 

5.  In  the  contest  between  good  and  evil  the   Parsi  must   not 

remain  passive  ;  he  must  contend  for  the  right  and  the  true. 

6.  A  place  of  comparative  respect  is  assigned  to  women.     Poly- 

gamy is  forbidden.  Thus  God's  great  institution  of  the 
family  is  honoured. 

The  six  particulars  1  have  mentioned  are  of  great  importance ; 
and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Parsiism  that,  in  regard  to  these,  it 
stands  so  high  above  Hinduism,  the  system  to  which  it  was  at 
first  closely  related.  Still,  the  creed  of  the  Avesta  is  essentially 
defective  ;  it  stands  immensely  far  below  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

Let  me  first  mention  that,  as  a  composition,  the  Avesta  is  dull  and 
dry.  Most  part  of  it  is  terribly  prosaic.  It  contains  verse,  but  no 
poetry.  It  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  sublimity  and  seraphic  fire  of 
Isaiah  and  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

Secondly,  the  Avesta  is  a  shallow  book.  Questions  connected 
with  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  which  seem  necessarily 
to  occur  to  every  reflecting  man — such,  for  example, 
as  those  with  which  the  patriarch  Job  wrestled  to  agony 
— seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  writers  of  the  Avesta.  Again, 
it  contains  no  history.  We  get  momentary  glimpses  of  personages 
who  do  not  seem  to  be  purely  fabulous ;  but  of  their  real  doings  or 
sufferings  we  know  nothing.  They  come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 
Think  what  the  Bible  would  be  without  history — its  exquisite  pic- 
tures of  old  oriental  life,  and  all  the  narratives  so  true  to  nature  and 
the  human  heart.     Farther,  the  Avesta  presents  a  mixture  of  various 
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systems  of  thought.  There  is  a  kind  of  monotheism ;  there  is 
decided  dualism;  and  there  is  nature-worship.  Indeed,  eacli  portion 
of  the  book  contains  conflicting  elements.  How  different  is  this  from 
the  Bible,  with  its  sublime  unity  of  mouotheistic  doctrine  from 
Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse  ! 

The  monotheism  of  the  Avesta  is  exceedingly  imperfect.  God  is 
not  represented  as  a  purely  spiritual  being.  He  is  neither  omnipo- 
tent nor  omniscient.  There  is  no  conception  of  His  father-  imperfect 
hood.  To  the  proposition,  God  is  Lirjkt,  the  Avesta  would  monotheism, 
readily  assent;  but  there  ia  nothing  that  approaches  the  sublime 
utterance,  God  is  Love.  Nor  is  there  any  conception  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man, — nothing  like  the  Bible  command  to  "add  to  brotherly 
kindness  charity" — that  is,  to  the  love  of  the  brethren,  universal 
love. 

The  dualism  of  the  Avesta  is  very  strong.  It  holds  that  there  are 
two  opposing  powers — both  eternal,  both  creators ;  and  these  are 
engaged  in  ceaseless  warfare.  All  creation  is  divided — part  belonging 
to  the  good  principle,  part  to  the  evil  one.  But  the  division  of  the 
creation  is  often  most  arbitrary,  most  singular.  Thus,  the  fixed  stars 
are  on  the  side  of  God;  but  the  planets  belong  to  the  evil  principle, 
ana  fight  in  his  support.  The  dog  is  lauded  to  the  skies  ;  the  cat  is 
a  servant  of  the  demon.  In  truth,  the  conceptions  of  the  Avesta 
often  run  absolutely  into  childishness. 

I  mentioned  that  no  graven  images  are  worshipped  by  the  Parsis. 
That  is  a  most  lionourable  characteristic  of  the  religion.  But  the 
whole  of  the  good  part  of  the  creation  is,  or  may  be,  worshipped. 
Light  and  fire  are  pre-eminently  reverenced  ;  but  anything  that  God 
has  made  may  be  adored  along  with  Him  ;  and  no  distinction  is 
drawn  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  kind  of  worship.  No  peculiar 
homage  is  paid  to  God.  We  have  no  approach  to  such  a  declaration 
as  this :  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  The  Parsi  worships  sun  *  *''^°"  '^' 
and  moon  and  stars.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible,  by  a  sublime  per- 
sonification, calls  on  them  to  worship  God :  "  Praise  Him,  sun  and 
moon  ;  praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light ! " 

Prayer  in  the  Parsi  religion  becomes  a  magical  formula.  There 
are,  in  particular,  three  great  prayers  or  incantations, 
the  potency  of  which  is  extolled  in  the  most  hyperbolical  '*^"" 
language.  These  mighty  incantations  are  themselves  invoked ;  the 
prayers  are  prayed  to !  One  of  them  existed  before  heaven  and 
earth;  and  it  is  by  means  of  its  tremendous  efficacy  that  Ahuramazda 
(Hormazd)  is  able  to  crush  the  demons. 

The  idea  of  sin  in  the  Avesta  is  deplorably  defective.     External 
pollution — especially   by   contact   with  a  dead  body — is 
regarded  with  horror;  but  there  is  little  mention  of  evil  "^'^''•°^'"»- 
as  dwelling  in  the  heart.     Hence  such  a  piercing  cry  as  that  of  the 
Psalmist — "  Pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great ;  "  or  this,  "  Mine 
iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able  to  look 
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up;**  or  this,  "0  wrttched  man  that  I  am" — is  never  heard.  Equally 
unknown  is  the  feeli.^cr^  swelling  even  to  rapture,  which  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet — "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that 
pardonelh  iniquity,  .  .  .  because  He  deUfjhteth  in  mercy." 

It  necessarily  follows  that  the  Avesta  can  have  no  deep  sense 
of  the  need  of  expiation,  of  atonement.  Of  that  divinest  mani- 
festation of  the  Divinity,  that  noontide  of  the  everlasting 
love,  when  the  Son  of  God  was  mad(;  the  Son  of  man,  and 
came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,  through  that  unexampled  sacrifice 
offered  in  a  life  and  death  of  supreme  self-sacrifice — of  anything  in 
the  faintest  degree  resembling  this  the  Avesta  knows  simply  nothing. 
And  no  wonder;  for  man  measures  the  1h  art  of  Deity  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  own;  and  who,  without  revelation,  could  have  dared  to 
think  that  God  would  so  love  the  world  ?  A  higher  idea  of  expiation 
than  now  prevails  among  the  Parsis  evid(nitly  existed  in  very 
ancient  days,  for  animal  sacrifices  were  t  hen  frequently  offered  ;  but 
the  conception  has  died  out,  and  pardon  is  now  sought  by  various 
purifications,  some  of  which  are  certainly  strange  enough. 
]}ut  should  the  requisite  ceremonial  have  been  in  any 
one  point  neglected,  ihe  potency  of  the  celebration  is  all  gone,  the 
magic  spell  is  broken,  and  pardon  is  not  obtained. 

Nor  has  the  Avesta  any  high  idea  of  holiness.  And  man  must 
make  himself  holy.  Of  t  lie  Imman  soul,  as  in  itself  dead  and  needing, 
and  through  contact  with  Deity  receiving,  a  divine  life,  the  book 
knows  nothing.  Of  our  becoming  "imitators  of  God  as 
dear  children  "  it  never  speaks.  It  apprehends  none  of 
the  deeper  needs  of  the  human  spirit,  as  sorely  fallen,  but  capable 
of  restoration.  It  is  a  well-meaning,  narrow-minded  book,  which 
talks  on  and  on  about  outward  ceremonies,  endless  and  meaningless : 

*'  And  common  is  the  commonplace, 
And  vacant  chaff,  well  meant  for  grain." 

Again,  the  Avesta  is  sorely  wanting  in  that  there  is  so  little  attrac- 
tive or  elevating  in  the  character  of  its  founder — Zoroaster.  ^Vho 
was  Zoroaster  ?  We  cannot  tell.  Some  learned  men  doubt  his  very 
whowas  existence,  though  that  seems  hypercritical;  but,  at  all 
Zoroaster?  events,  the  mists  of  time  have  gathered  thick  around 
him.  He  is  a  voice,  a  name,  rather  than  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 
He  is  said  in  the  Avesta  to  have  had  three  wives,  three  sons,  and 
three  daughters ;  but  really  of  his  life,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his 
doings  and  sufferings,  we  know  next  to  nothing.  Tradition  generally 
holds  that  he  died  in  battle,  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  great  patron, 
King  Gushtaspa. 

What  a  contrast  between  Zoroaster  and  Him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name  !  Do  not  suppose  I  have  any  pleasure  in  depreciating 
Zoroaster.  No;  let  us  do  him  all  justice.  He  evidently  was  a 
reformer ;  in  the  oldest  books,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  back  on  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  priests,  at  a  time  when  idolatry  was  rapidly 
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gaining  ground.  We  can  gather  from  the  hymns  ascribed  to  him 
that  he  was  in  cliaracter  strong, earnest,  severe,  stern,  always  battling 
for  what  he  deemed  the  rigl.t,  and  vehement  in  his  opposition  to 
what  he  calls  the  demons  and  their  worshippers.  He  did  his  best ; 
yes,  he  kept  Persia  from  sinking  into  that  abyss  of  idolatry  in  which 
poor  India  has  been  engulfed.  He  kindled  a  little  light,  which,  in 
some  faint  degree,  repelled  the  invading  darkness.  Let  him  have 
his  due  mwiicum  of  praise!  But,  then,  to  compare  Zoroaster  with 
Christ  is  to  compare  a  little  rushlight  with  the  sun  of  glory  throned 
in  the  height  of  heaven. 

I  wished,  if  time  had  allowed,  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
religious  future  of  the  Parsis.  Can  so  intelligent  a  race  long  remain 
contented  with  such  a  spiritual  guide  as  the  Avesta?  As  yet,  the 
Parsis  turn  sorrowfully  to  contemplate  the  greatness  of  Persia  in  the 
ancient  time.  All  that  was  theirs  of  old  is  torn  from  them,  except 
this  venerable  book.  They  cling  therefore  to  the  Avesta  and  their 
l)rophet  Zoroaster  with  a  patlietic  fondness,  in  which  we  trace  more 
of  patriotism  than  of  religious  faith.  Until  of  late  we  have  had  no 
satisfactory  translation  of  the  Avesta  ;  and  when  its  errors  and  defects 
were  pointed  out,  the  Parsis  entreated  us  to  wait  until  the  real  sense 
of  the  time-honoured  volume,  could  be  rightly  ascertained.  The  future 
That  time  has  come.  The  interpretation  of  the  Avesta  is  ©^ ttesect. 
now  fairly  well  made  out;  but  the  more  the  book  is  studied  the 
more  clearly  do  its  deficiencies  reveal  themselves.  Of  necessity,  then, 
the  modern  Parsi  mind  relaxes  its  hold  on  the  ancient  faith.  Some 
of  the  ceremonies  used  in  purifications  are  exceedingly  coarse,  and 
are  with  great  difficulty  tolerated  by  the  younger  men.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, not  many  Parsis  have  been  baptised.  The  race  is  a  compact 
mass  ;  and  to  extract  any  portion  from  it  is  like  detaching  a  particle 
from  a  rock  of  flint.  Still  there  have  been  conversions  ;  and  of  our 
own  intimate  friends  there  are  at  least  six  ordained  ministers  of 
religion.  The  young  lady  who  is  the  first  B.A.  of  the  University  of 
Bombay  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  these. 

But  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  on  Zoroastrianism  is  very  evident. 
A  leading  Parsi  the  other  day  quoted  with  approbation  the  opinion 
that  in  the  Avesta  the  attributes  ascribed  to  God  are  Effect  of  the 
entirely  the  same  as  those  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Gospel. 
are  ascribed  to  Jehovah.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  person  I  refer 
to  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  supplemented  the  character  of 
Ahuramazda  by  ideas  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament.  So  also,  when 
a  Parsi  speaks  of  the  relation  between  good  and  evil,  he  expresses 
himself  not  as  holding  the  dualism  of  the  Avesta,  which  asserts  two 
independent  eternal  powers,  both  of  them  creators ;  he  speaks  as 
we  speak  of  the  relation  betv-een  God  and  Satan.  Thus  is  modern 
Zoroastrianism  slowly  forming  itself  anew,  as  it  were,  on  the  lines  of 
Christianity,  and  this  far  more  decidedly  than  its  professors  are 
aware.     It  is  no  fixed  quantity  ;  it  is  changing  all  the  while. 

Let  me  solicit  your  prayers  for  this  remarkable  race.     I  had  often 
VOL,  I.  6 
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hoped  that,  as  the  wise  men  from  the  Kasf,  wlio  were  probably 
/oroastrians,  h:isteiied  to  lay  their  f^old,  frankincense,  and 
Prayerandhope.^^^.^^j^  ut  the  feet  of  the  ncw-bom  Redeemer,  so  the  Zoro- 
a.strians  of  our  day  might  be  the  first  of  Oriental  races  to  take  upon 
themselves,  as  a  race,  tlie  easy  yoke  of  Christ.  That  high  honour, 
however,  seems  likely  to  be  claimed  by  otiiers — by  tlie  Karens  of 
Kurrnah,  it  maybe,  or  by  the  jtopulation  of.hipan  ;  but  I  still  cherish 
the  hope  that  this  active,  influential  i)eopU'  will  speedily  avow  the 
convictions  which  not  a  few  among  tliem  already  entertain,  and  will 
then  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  ditlusion  of  Christian  truth 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  land  in  which  they  found  a  shelter, 
when  fleeing  from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  Moslem  invader. 

DISCUSSION. 
Dr.  Robert  Pringle  (Bengal  Army)  called  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  testing  religions  by  their  fruits,  of  wiiich  he  gave  illustrations, 
exhibiting  models  of  objects  and  instruments  of  worship. 

Rev.  George  Smith  (English  Presbyterian  INIission,  Swatow,  China)  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — As  I  have  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  China,  I  tliought  I  might  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  now  offered  to  say  a  few  words  about  practical  Jiuddhisni 

A  Buddhist  as  it  exists  in  tlie  south  of  China.  In  the  course  of  past 
priest  converted. yej^rs  oue  Buddhist  })riest  was  received  into  the  Christian 
Church,  and  a  good  many  Buddhists,  women  especially,  were  also 
received  ;  so  I  have  a  little  practical  knowledge  of  it  exi)erimentally. 
I  may  say  with  regard  to  Buddhism,  as  it  is  in  that  i)art  of  China 
where  I  have  been,  that  it  is  a  system  of  the  grossest  idolatry,  and 
that  socially  it  is  a  system  that  has  no  moral  power.  Take  those  who 
are  its  highest  representatives,  the  Buddhist  ])riests  and  nuns,  who 
naturally  (as  we  heard  from  the  Chairman  in  his  admirable  pa[)er) 
would  be  the  best  representatives  of  Buddhist  morality.  Buddhist 
immoraiityof  priests  there,  are  men  that  have  no  moral  status  whatever. 

priesthood.  If  you  Want  to  spcak  of  Buddhism  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  utterly  w-orthless  it  is,  you  point  to  the  life  and  character  of  a 
Buddhist  priest.  The  life  of  Buddhist  priests  stami)s  Buddhism  as 
powerless  to  elevate  a  people's  morals.  They  indulge  in  gambling, 
opium-smoking,  uncleanness,  and  all  kinds  of  sin.  Buddhist  nun- 
neries are  notorious  as  houses  of  bad  fame.  That  is  their  character. 
I  speak  within  bounds,  and  I  know  what  I  say.  And  the  Chinese 
reason  against  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  they  see  through  it. 
"When  a  man  becomes  a  Buddhist  priest  he  gets  his  head  shaved,  and 
changes  his  name  ;  he  renounces  all  his  duties  towards  his  relatives 
and  friends,  towards  his  parents,  towards  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
towards  his  wife  and  children  thenceforth  and  for  ever.  The  Chinese 
have  a  fundamental  axiom  that  filial  duty  is  the  foundation  of  all 
human  society  ;  and  so  they  say  that  a  system  that  leads  a  man  so  to 
act  is  contrary  to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  contrary  to  filial  duty,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  imitated. 
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1.  aother  view  which  the  Chinoso  tako  is  tliis.     When   iikmi  Ix^como 
Biuldhistrt  tlu'y  are   very  fond  of  sjiyiii^,  "Do  not  destroy  animal  lifo;" 
and  tliosd  who  iK'coint!  JUiddliists  llicncctoith  sliouhl  not  kill 
any  creatine.     On  this  ucronnt  thty  aio  afraid  to  kill  a  pi^',  '        '*'* 
becanse  as  they  hclievo  in  the  tran.smi<,'nition  of  souls,  they  think  tliey 
might  be  killinjjj  one  of  their  ancestors.     Tlie  Chinese,  who  aro  a  logical 
people,  reason  in  this  way.     Suppos*;  we  comply  with  I^uddhisni  all  niale.s 
will  become  priests,  all  Ihe  women  will  become  inins, — that  will  b<>  perfect 
compliance  with   the   precepts  of  JJiuldha;  and   afterwards   not  a  singlo 
animal  will  be  killed,  and  in  the  conrso  of  a  few  years  tlie  human  race  will 
become  extinct,  an<l  the  world  will  1k'  tilled  only  with  the  bnite 
creation.     So  the  Chineso  say,  *'  Men  are  heaven-born,  and  to   ^d^ouity' 
give  up  the  world  to  the  brute  creation  is  certainly  opposite  to 
the  decree  of  Heaven  and  cannot  be  Divine."     The  Chinese  statesmen  look 
upon  Jiuddhism  as  no  blessing  to  the  country,  but  regard  the  priests  as  tho 
droties  of  society. 

On  one  occasion  iJuddhist  priests  going  through  tho  country  camo  to 
a  city,  wIhtu  they  olK-ied  to  set  free  souls  from  hell,  and  send  them  up  to 
lieaven,  of  covnse,  for  a  certain  consideration.  They  were  . 
performing  successfully,  and  making  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
setting  souls  free  from  hell  and  letting  them  ascend  to  the  west«'rn  heavens. 
Suddenly  they  disappeared.  Tho  people  wanted  to  know  what  had  become 
of  them.  They  went  to  tho  mandarin,  and  found  out  that  the  mandarin 
had  had  them  shut  up  in  prison.  They  asked  him  what  liarm 
they  had  done  that  they  should  be  put  in  prison.  The  man- 
darin said,  "  Tliat  is  of  no  consecpieneo.  These  men  have 
wondrous  power.  They  can  set  other  ix.'oplo  free  fiom  liell.  What  is  my 
prison  compared  with  hell?  Let  them  use  their  power  and  come  out 
themselves." 

Confucianism  has  taken  hold  of  the  intellect  of  China.  The  people 
see  through  Buddhism.  They  looked  with  expectation  to  Buddhism  at 
one  time;  but  instead  of  bread  they  got  a  stone,  instead  of  a  fish  they 
got  a  serpent,  instead  of  an  egg  they  got  a  scorpion.  We  are  taking 
to  them  now  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  alike  the 
"  Breiid  of  life  "  and  the  "  Light  of  the  world." 

Rev.  James  Kennedy  (L.M.S.,late  of  Benares) :  ]\Ir.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — The  Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  by  wisdom  the  world 
knew  not  God.  ]^y  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  and  philo-  wise'om  never 
sophers  of  Greece,  the  world  knew  not  God.  By  the  found  God. 
wisdom  of  the  rishees  and  pundits  of  India,  the  world  has  never 
arrived  at  the  first  right  principles  regarding  God  and  man.  There 
can  be  no  right  views  of  morality  which  are  not  founded  on  right 
views  of  God.  When  my  friend  was  speaking  about  Brahmanism,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  what  I  myself  had  seen  at  Benares, 
so  completely  was  what  he  described  brought  before  us  there. 
Superficial  resemblances  are  made  to  stand  for  essential  difierences. 
And  so  it  is  regarding  the  different  religions  set  before  us  this 
morning.  There  are  superficial  resemblances  as  to  God,  the  Trinity, 
and  as  to  the  Incarnation  ;  but  there  is  an  essential  difference.    Some 
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Missioiariea  are  in  great  danger  in  not  lcep])ing  to  the  great  dif- 
ChmUanitythe  f<*n'i)ce,  the  essential  ditltTcnce  t lu-re  is  l)etween  Chris- 
oniy reujion.  tiftiiity  and  otluT  so-culled  rcIigionH.  VVIjile  there  are 
Buperticial  reaemblunces,  the  essential  difterence  muat  never  be 
forgotten. 

Eev.  Wilfred  Shaw  (Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manchuria) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  would  just  like  to  add  a  few 
things  on  the  i)ractical  side  of  this  question.  There  is  undoubtedly 
just  now  at  home  a  number  of  persons  who  are  inclined  to  give 
Theoretical  I^^ddliism  .1  Very  high  position.  It  seems  to  me  that 
knowi.dge  tlicir  kuowledge  of  liuddhism  is  for  the  most  part  theo- 
miiieauiiif.  retital.  If  they  were  to  see  the  actual  results  of  Huddliism 
in  the  lives  of  the  peoples  under  its  sway,  I  think  their  ideas  would 
be  very  largely  modified.  You  have  just  heard  from  u  Missionary 
from  Southern  China  of  the  state  of  things  in  his  part  of  the  world. 
Where  1  have  been  working  in  Manchuria,  I  have  the  same  story  to 
tell.  I  \vould  say  from  my  experience  of  Buddhism  that  it  does  not  do 
one  single  thing  to  raise  the  men  and  women  who  profess  it.  One  of 
the  chief,  one  of  the  most  fundamental,  distinctions  between  Christi- 
anity and  heathen  religions,  is  that  Christianity,  alone  of  all  religior 
teaches  men  and  women  the  possibilitieswhich  lie  before  them.  Christ 
No  light  after  came,  a  God-man,  to  lift  up  our  nature,  and  to  teach  us 
death.  ^he  possibilities  of  our  nature, — that  sinful  men  and  women 
can  become  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty.  I 
do  not  deny  there  is  light  in  these  heathen  religions,  but  it  is  a  light 
that  only  touches  the  outer  fringe  of  a  man's  life  ;  and  it  goes  out  at 
death.  Christianity  comes  to  renew  man's  heart,  to  make  him  a  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  not  only  lightens  up  this  world,  but  throws 
its  light  into  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  For  this  reason  M  issionaries 
go  forth  to  preach  and  to  teach  to  the  heathen  the  old  Gospel,  confident 
in  this  one  thing — that  the  light  which  came  to  lighten  the  Gentiles 
is  the  only  and  the  true  light  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Louis  Liesching  (late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies,  and  gentlemen, — The  last  time  I  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  the  Chairman,  was  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  though  1  have 
no  doubt  the  circumstance  has  not  clung  to  his  memory  as  it  has  to 
mine.  You,  sir,  have  heard  the  testimony  of  men  who  have  laboured 
Honoured  ^s  Missionaries  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  There  are  men 
MisBionariea.  among  you  here  the  record  of  whose  labours — if  I  were  to 
relate  them — would  make  you  rise  with  one  accord  and  give  your 
acclamation.  There  is  one  who  in  a  special  way  deserves  your 
approval — one  whose  health  will  not  permit  him  to  address  you — 
the  Rev.  John  Ireland  Jones.  There  are  others  too  whom  I  might 
name  as  being  specially  worthy  of  mention  ;  but  I  mention  John 
Ireland  Jones  because  he  was  mostly  engaged  in  working  among 
the  Buddhists.     I  had  the  pleasure  when  I  was  in  charge  of  that 
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great  district,  in  t '«  lieart  of  whicli  in  an  jincient  city  erected  l)y  a 
liuddhist  sovereign  which  was  four  miles  more  in  circumference 
than  Habylon,  of  1  ravelling  through  that  district  with  him.  Ho 
preached  to  tlie  men  there;  he  visite<l  the  temples;  and  lam  sure 
he  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  th.  Buddhism  is  a  system  that  can 
give  no  comfort  to  the  soul  in  Ucath,  and  that  as  a  power  for 
ennobling  life  it  has  most  utterly  failed. 

I  have  never  met  with  a  Buddhist  priest  who  did  anything  for  tlm 
hent'iit  of  his  fellow  (reMtures.     They  ure  men  whose  only  caro  i.^  to  live  in 
hlotli  anil  indolence,  and  to  spend  their  days  in  j^ettin^  what 
tlu'y  can  from  the  people,  and  giving  them  nothing  in  '■♦'turn.*y"'J]||'j'**^J'j]j'*^'' 
J{y  the    fruits  of  lolii^ion,   religion  nuist    he  jndged.      1  havo 
hoon  a  judicial  otUcer  and  a  revenue  ofliier  in  Ceylon,  and  1  can  say  that 
thonf^h  the    Huddhist  professes   to  liavo    such    a  regard  foi"  life  that  ho 
strains  even  tlm  water  lie  drinks,  yet  among  no  peoi»lo  is  human  lifo  held 
at  a  lower  estimate  than  among  Buddhists.     Why  1     Because  life  is  life 
whether  it  he  in  the  form  of  a  mos(|uito  or  a  human  being  ; 
and  to  kill  one  is  as  bad  as  killing  the  other.     Whether  you  ^"ijJlSrl."' 
ilestroy    one   or    the   other,   makes   little    diHerenee.     1    havo 
known  a  young  man  dash  out  the  brains  of  his  own  .sister,  in  onler  that  ho 
might  charg(!  another  who  was  his  enemy  with  the  crime  ;  and  he  n«'arly 
got  him  executed.     I  saw  that  young  man  executed.     On  the  scatlbld  ho 
confes.sed  his  crime,  and  died  helieving  in  Jesus  Christ.     Buddhism   gives 
you   nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  the   future.     When  a   mother  parts 
with  her  child,  .'.ho  parts  with  it  for  ever.     To  be  is  to  suffer ;  to  cea.se  to 
be  is  to  cease  to  sutler.     In  life  there  is  no  hope  of  ceasing  to  suffer. 
Every  being  has  to  live  through  various  stages  lives  of  suffering,  and  what 
becomes  of  him  then  I  know  not.     There  is  no  soul  to  be  saved,  and  no 
soul  to  be  lost. 

There  is  one  great  mistake  people  make  in  talking  of  Buddhism. 
Buddhists  do  not,  like  Konian  Catholics,  believe  that  good  deeds  can 
wash  away  bad  deeds.     As  when  you  lift  a  pendulum  it    Good  deed- 
swings  to  the  other  side  by  an  unalterable  law;   so  for  balance  bad. 
every  wrong  act  you  perform  you  Vv^tst  suffer,  and  for  every  good  act 
you  perform  you  will  be  rewarded.     The  good  deed  does  not  wipe  out 
the  effects  of  the  other.     JSo  much  as  is  the  sum  total  of  your  evil 
deeds,  so  much  you  will  suffer.     The  other  day  I  was  giving  a  lecture 
on  Bu'ldhism  at  the  National  Club.     I  was  told  at  its  conclusion 
of  eight  Countesses  who  are  professed  Buddhists.     How  is  it  that 
liuddhism    is    taking   hold   of   women   in   ETigland  ?     Sir   Monier 
Williams  told  you  a  tale  about  the  Buddhist  bats,  and  I  think  the 
place  where   these  bats  were   incarnated    was   in    England   in   the 
nineteenth  century.     Bats   prefer  darkness   rather   than 
light ;  and  the  reason  these  people  become  Buddhists  is     Buddhism 
because  they  know  nothing  of  what  Christianity  is,  and     result  of 
still  less  do  they  know  what  Buddhism  is.     All  they  know    **°"*°°^' 
about  Buddhism  is  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  poem,  whicli  has  cast 
a  glamour  over  its  subject. 
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Pastor  A.  Haegert  (Santhal  ]Mission)  spoke  briefly  on  the  god- 
lessness  and  powerlessness  of  Bur'  Hiism,  and  the  cruelties  and 
immoralities  of  Hindu  gods  and  g^  '^sses,  and  ^;ished  that  men 
would  devote  themselves  to  Christ's  service  and  labour  for  His 
cause. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Wilkin  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Ceylon) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
my  very  old  friend,  Mr.  Ireland  Jones,  who  is  so  capable  of  speaking 
to  you  on  this  subject,  is  unable  to  do  so.  I  know  of  no  Ceylon 
Missionary  more  capable  of  speaking  with  authority.  It  was  refreshing 
to  hear  the  voice  of  Mr.  Louis  Liesching  again.     I  am  here  to  add  my 

An  ther  testimony  as  a  Ceylon  Missionary  to  the  testimony  which 
condemnation  of  has  bccu  givcu  to  you  hcrc  to-day  from  China  Mission- 

Buddha.  ^^.j^g  ^^  ^|jjg  effect,  that  Buddhism  is  practically  powerless 
to  guide  the  people  of  Ceylon.  It  has  no  power  at  all  upon  them 
in  forming  their  morals. 

It  is  commonly  reported,  as  you  will  have  seen  if  you  read  the 
newspapers  and  the  statements  of  those  who  believe  in  "  The  Light 
of  Asia"  and  such  like  books,  that  the  people  of  Ceylon  are  Buddhists. 
I  say  they  are  not.  I  do  not  know  much  of  book  Buddhism,  but  I  do 
know  a  very  great  deal  of  the  Buddhism  of  the  people  as  it  is  practised  ; 
and  I  can  say  this — that  of  the  so-called  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  90  per 
Demon  worship  ccut.  are  dcmou  worshippcrs.     The  creed  of  Buddha  says 

in  Ceylon,  there  is  no  God  to  worship;  therefore  the  people  turn  to 
den  .s,  as  they  have  done  in  Ceylon.  To-day  the  so-called  Buddhists 
of  Ceylon  are  demon  worshippers  ;  and  this  is  the  case  not  only  with 
the  people,  but  also  with  the  priests.  Two  or  three  months  atj^o  I 
went  out  distributing  tracts,  and  called  at  the  house  of  a  demon  priest. 
I  asked  him,  "  What  is  your  religion  ?"  "  Buddhism,"  he  said.  I  said, 
"Why,  you  know  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  creed  of  Buddha  for  you  to 
practise  those  demon  ceremonies."  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  know  it  is." 
"  What  about  the  priests  ?"  I  asked;  "  Do  they  ever  preach  against 
demon  worship  ?"  '*  No,"  he  said.  "  We  go  to  them  too  when  they 
are  sick."  And  so  it  is,  that  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Ceylon  to-day, 
if  they  are  ill,  call  in  the  demon  priest.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  hear 
people  say  that  Buddhist  precepts  are  good,  that  they  tell  us  to 
What  is  «•  t  o^'^rcome  sin,  to  gain  virtue,  and  to  cleanse  our  heart. 
But  what  do  they  understand  by  sin  ?  They  understand 
something  very  diff'erent  from  w'iat  we  understand  by  sin.  They  say, 
"  Do  not  commit  adultery;"  but  when  that  word  is  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Buddhist  he  understands  it  very  diff"erently  from  what  we  do.  I 
am  here  to-day  to  say  that  Buddhism  in  the  books  and  as  it  is 
practised  is  an  impure  religion,  that  there  is  in  Buddhism  room  for 
gross  licentiousness.  Not  long  ago,  when  I  was  speaking  to  a  friend 
of  Buddhism,  I  said,  "  Buddhism  is  an  impure  religion  ;  you  do  not 
understand  purity  as  we  do  in  the  Christian  Scriptures."  "  Oh,"  he 
said,  "  you  know  there  was  David."   "  But,"  said  I,  "  my  friend,  we 
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have  a  greater  than  David.     We  follow  Him  who  is  the  only  true 
Light  of  the  world." 

Rev.  William  Stevenson  (Secretary,  Free  Churcli  of  Scotland 
Ladies'  Society) :  There  are  two  points  that  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasise before  this  'arge  meeting.  The  first  is  this — the  practical 
unity  in  many  very  important  aspects  of  r>u(ldhism  and  ^^^,  ^^ 
Hinduism.  Buddhism  is  really  the  daughter  of  Hinduism  Buddhism  and 
or  Brahnianism.  It  arose  as  a  reform,  but  a  reform  on  the  ^i"^"*'™- 
fundamental  principle  of  Hintluism,  and  it  still  agrees  with  Hinduism 
in  this  respect — that  both  are  thoroughly  pessimistic  systems.  This 
must  never  be  forgotten  when  we  look  at  these  religions.  They  are 
exactly  described  by  the  Apostle  when  he  said  that  they  are  "  with- 
out God  and  without  hope  in  the  world."  ]5oth  agree  in  saying  that 
this  life  is  misery,  and  that  all  conscious  life  is  misery,  and  that 
there  is  no  possible  deliverance  from  misery  except  by  practical 
annihilation.  Now  the  second  point  is  this — it  is  very  necessary 
to  remembei,  in  dealing  with  Hinduism,  that  it  has  an  immense 
power  still,  because  it  has  received  practical  embodiment  social  power 
in  a  social  system.  There  is  no  religion  that  has  so  "^  Hinduism, 
thoroughly  embodied  its  principles  in  social  institutions.  When  you 
see  India  on  the  surface,  you  see  a  vast  polytheism,  gods  many  and 
lords  many,  as  numerous  almost  as  the  millions  of  people  themselves. 
But  underneath  all  that,  and  behind  it,  moulding  the  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  emotions  even  of  the  lowest  people  wlio  come  within  the 
great  Hindu  system,  you  have  a  universal  pantheism  which  has 
expressed  itself  in  that  great  social  edifice  of  caste.  Now  observe 
the  chief  respect  in  which  this  Hinduism  expresses  itself  You  know 
that  pantheism  says  there  is  only  one  existence,  and  no  other, 
pantheism  extinguishes  all  individual  existence:  there  is  Suppression 
one  existence,  and  no  second.  So  in  tlie  practical  embodi-°^J"dividuaUty 
ment  of  Hinduism  you  have  the  same  entire  extinction  of  all  separate 
individual  personal  life,  so  far  as  that  is  embodied  in  the  conscience 
of  man.  Hinduism,  through  its  caste,  glorifies  the  great  social  whole, 
and  suppresses  all  individuality  ;  all  freedom  of  conscience  must  be 
entirely  extinguished  before  the  great  duty  of  maintaining  this  great 
social  order  which  is  embodied  in  caste.  You  thus  have  Hinduism 
embodied  in  great  social  institutions,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  systems  to  contend  with  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  We  have  to  lay  our  account  with  this,  and  realise  that 
Christianity  has  not  merely  this  and  the  other  speculative  system 
to  face,  but  a  subtle  philosophical  theory  embodied  in  a  great 
social  system. 
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The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — A  gentleman  who  does 
not  wish  to  speak  has  handed  to  me  the  following  few  lines  which  he 
says  express  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject : — 
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'•  Should  all  the  forms  that  men  devise 
Assail  my  faith  with  treacherous  -art, 
I  call  them  vanity  and  lies, 
And  bind  the  Gospel  to  my  heart." 

We  have  had  some  excellent  and  useful  speeches  to-day,  and  I 
liave  little  to  add.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  struck  you,  that 
Our  Eastern  India,  Ceylou,  and  Burmah  being  now  in  our  possession, 
possessions.  ;^e  havB  all  the  chief  heathen  religions  represented  in 
tlie  British  Empire — Brahmanism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Jainism, 
Sikhism,  Parsiism  or  Zoroastrianism,  and  Mohammedanism.  The 
Empress  of  India  ruies  over  more  Mohammedans  than  any  Moslem 
ruler.  Now  surely  these  countries  are  committed  to  us  as  a  sacred 
trust.  Do  you  think  that  we  hold  this  vast  Empire  merely  that  the 
Why privUeged  prestige,  commerce,  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
to  hold  them?  increased?  Yesterday  I  was  present  in  this  room,  and 
one  of  the  speakers  said  that  hitherto  we  have  been  merely  playing 
at  Missionary  work.  I  trust  this  is  not  true.  I  trust  that  at  any 
rate  we  are  now  rising  to  the  sense  of  onr  duties  and  responsibilities 
— to  the  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  all  the!-  heathen  reliirions.  I  trust 
that  we  shall  not  rest  until  every  man,  woman,  and  child  hears  from 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 

Rev.  Josiah  Viney  brought  the  meeting  to  an  end  with  prayer. 
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TUE  MISSIONS  OF  THE  liOMAN  CATHOLIC  CUUItCU  TO  HEATHEN 
LANDS;  THEIR  CHARACTER,  EXTENT,  INFLUENCE,  AND 
LESSONS. 

{Thursday  afternoon,  June  \Uh,  in  the  Lower  Hall.} 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Radstock  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Rappard  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  l^adies  and  gentlemen, — I  shall  not  attempt  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  before  us  this  afternoon.  I  will  venture, 
however,  in  subjection  to  the  Lord  in  whose  presence  we  are,  and 
with  deference  to  the  opinion  of  my  brethren  who  are  gathered 
together,  just  to  say  one  single  word  as  to  what  our  attitude  ought 
to  be  in  entering  into  this  subject.  I  think  we  need  constantly  to 
be  reminded  that  we  are  here  gathered  on  the  Lord's  pur  attitude 
service,  that  we  need  to  be  subject  to  His  Spirit,  and  that  this  subject 
this  meeting  is  to  be  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  love.  While  I 
suppose  every  one  of  us  here  is  convinced  of  the  errors  of  that  great 
system  about  which  we  shall  hear,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  think  we 
shall  feel  a  deep  responsibility  to  enter  on  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of 
humility  and  a  spirit  of  recollectedness,  remembering  how  much  we 
owe  to  grace,  and  that  while  they  have  committed  errors  in  one  direc- 
tion we  may  have  committed  errors  in  another.  I  trust,  therefore, 
we  shall  be  in  the  spirit  of  learners  as  those  who  will  hear  from  others 
a  testimony  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  directions,  and  that  we  may 
be  guided  into  a  right  appreciation  of  our  own  duty.  I  lay  emphasis 
on  that  because  I  think  we  are  sometimes  more  ready  to  find  out  the 
duties  of  others  than  our  own  duty.  I  trust  that  we  shall  recognise 
our  duty  and  our  responsibilities  with  reference  to  that  magnificent 
Gospel  which  we  rejoice  in.  I  shall  not  detain  you  longer.  I  will 
ask  the  gentlemen  who  are  kind  enough  to  read  papers  to  give  us 
their  papers.  I  shall  first  call  upon  the  Kev.  Principal  Mac  Vicar,  of 
Montreal. 

Rev.  Principal  D.  H.  MacVicar,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Montreal,  Canada) :  We 
may  first  note  the  extent  of  these  Missions ;  and  this  can  be  expressed 
in  two  or  three  sentences.  Here  are  the  results  as  tabulated  in 
the  Missiones  Catholicw,  issued  by  the   Propaganda  at  Kome,  in 
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1886.  The  Komish  Church  claims  to  have  in  India,  the  Indo-China 
Peninsula,  China,  the  regions  adjacent  to  China,  Oceania,  America, 
Africa  and  its  islands  2,742,961  adherents,  7,561  churches 
and  chapels,  2,822  European  Missionaries,  752  native 
Missionaries,  4,504  elementary  schools,  and  110,742 
elementary  scholars.  This  is  the  entire  fruit  of  her  efforts  among 
the  heathen,  as  we  understand  that  term.  This  success  is  com- 
paratively small  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  Church,  the  vast 
resources  of  men  and  money  at  her  command,  and  the  means 
employed  in  propagating  her  creed.  Taking  her  own  figures,  so  far 
as  India  is  concerned,  during  the  five  years  from  1880  to  1885,  the 
rate  of  increase  was  only  3|  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  while  Protestant 
Missions  in  the  same  country  increased  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Pagan 
and  Komish  rites  and  ceremonies  strongly  resemble  each  other,  and 
are  in  some  instances  identical,  and  hence  it  should  be  comparatively 
easy  to  persuade  the  heathen  to  adopt  a  religion  closely  allied  to  their 
own.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  time  of  Francois  Xavier, 
at  least,  secular  power  and  monetary  resources  were  used  to  compel 
and  induce  natives  to  become  Komanists.  The  results  just  cited  show 
how  infinitely  better  is  the  method  followed  by  Protestant  Missionaries 
who  rely  solely  u])on  the  power  of  the  truth  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  living  influence  of  men  and  women  who  are  themselves 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  figures  given  above  repre- 
sent the  entire  Missionary  activity  of  the  Komish  Church.  According 
Missions  to  to  her  dogmas  all  the  world,  except  what  is  already  within 
Protestants,  her  pale,  is  treated  as  practically  heathen.  That  is  to 
say,  salvation  can  be  enjoyed  only  through  her  sacraments  and 
services  administered  by  canonically  ordained  priests,  and  all  who 
reject  these  are  necessarily  lost.  This  doctrine  gives  definiteness,  if 
not  intolerance  as  well  as  unlimited  scope,  to  her  operations.  She 
is  thus  bound  to  regard  Protestantism,  in  spite  of  its  strong  assertion 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  its  claim  to  be  founded  on  the 
Word  of  God,  as  the  negation  of  all  religion.  Hence  the  Missionary 
programme  of  the  Vatican,  doubt  it  who  may,  embraces  the  conversion 
of  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  through  them  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  world.  So  much  for  the  extent  of  Komish 
Missions.     What  of  their  character  ?     They  are  distinguished  : — 

1.  By  unity  and  comprehensiveness  of  plan.     While  there  are 

the  utmost   diversity  of  opinion    and  endless  internal    strifes   and 

-ri.  •      ,L_    J  divisions  in  the  Church,  she  always  boasts  of  external  unity. 

Their  unity  and  .  .  \     r  i  n  ^ 

comprehensive- lirverythmg  IS  managed  from  the  one  centre.  Infallible 
ness.  -wisdom  and  absolute  power  are  concentrated  in  the  occupant 
of  St.  Peters  chair.  He  is  invested  with  divine  glory,  and  adored  as 
the  supreme  visible  ruler  of  the  only  true  and  universal  Church,  who, 
through  his  subordinates,  directs  all  her  missions  and  movements. 
His  plans  are  therefore  necessarily  comprehensive,  embracing  the 
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whole  world.      From    these   extravagant    and   unscriptural   claims 
another  characteristic  is  logically  deduced. 

2.  Aggressive  and  persistent  zeal  in  gathering  all  into  the  one 
fold.  The  history  of  the  Church  for  many  centuries  fully  justifies 
this  statement.  Her  various  religious  orders,  and  es- A^p-essive  and 
pecially  the  Jesuits,  have  shown  the  utmost  determination  per»iitent. 
in  prosecuting  their  designs  among  civilised  nations  and  savages. 
The  tales  of  their  daring  and  martyrdom  in  China  and  Japan,  and 
among  American  Indians  have  often  been  recited  with  thrilling 
etlect.  We  have  no  wish  to  minimise  their  self-denial  and  bravery. 
Would  that  these  heroic  qualities  were  shown  in  an  infinitely  better 
cause !  We  acknowledge  that  they  are  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
aggression,  that  they  pant  for  victory,  and  will  stop  short  of  nothing 
in  order  to  achieve  it. 

3.  A  third  element  in  the  character  of  these  Missions  is  the  use 
of  coercive  measures.  This  is  manifestly  not  an  exemplification  of 
the  spirit  and  will  of  Jesus  Christ  who  said,  "My  king-  Methodi 
dom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and  refused  to  allow  His  coeicive. 
servants  to  employ  carnal  weapons  for  the  diffusion  of  His  doctrine. 
But  as  the  Komish  Church  claims  to  be  always  the  same,  she  must 
accept  the  responsibility  of  her  past  history,  and  this  gives  no  un- 
certain testimony  as  to  the  stern  coercion  resorted  to  in  curing 
obstinate  Pagans  and  Protestants  of  the  damnable  heresy  of  thinking 
and  judging  for  themselves — of  freely  using,  in  the  light  of  His  Word, 
those  powers  with  which  God  has  endowed  them.  Need  I  remind 
you  that  the  very  streets  of  this  and  other  lands  are  marked  by 
monumental  evidence  of  this  fact.  W^hat  is  the  meaning  of  the 
recently  erected  monument,  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  colleges 
of  Oxford,  to  the  memory  of  the  martyred  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer?  We  have  not  forgotten  the  godly  martyrs  of  Scotland, 
and  the  slaughtered  saints  of  Alpine  valleys.  We  know,  too,  that 
Xavier,  the  Missionary  apostle  of  India,  after  he  had  abandoned  all 
hope  of  converting  the  natives  by  his  sermons,  wrote  King  John  of 
Portugal  on  January  20th,  1548,  urging  liim  to  issue  a  mandate  that 
by  the  power  of  his  secular  rulers  rather  than  the  preaching  of 
Missionaries  his  subjects  in  India  must  be  converted.  He  went 
much  farther  than  this,  and  even  importuned  the  king  ''  to  take  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  punish  severely  the  governor  of  any  town 
or  province  in  which  few  neophites  were  added  to  the  Church — the 
punishment  to  consist  in  close  imprisonment  for  many  years,  and  all 
his  goods  and  possessions  to  be  sold  and  devoted  to  works  of  charity." 

The  same  spirit  still  animates  the  entire  system  of  Jesuitism,  and 
its  central  principle  is  the  utter  subjection  of  all  who  come  under  its 
control. 

4.  A  fourth  factor  in  the  character  of  these  Missions  is  the 
dominancy  of  ecclesiastical  authority.     No  opportunity  Ecclesiastical 
is  lost  of  strengthening  the  Hierarchy  and  asserting  the    despotism, 
supremacy  of  the  Church.     Seeing  her  clergy  hold  the  keys  of  tho 
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kingdom  of  heaven,  and  can,  therefore,  admit  or  exclude  men  as 
they  please,  the  great  aim  is  to  bring  all  ranks  and  classes  under 
unreasoning  subjection  to  priestcraft.  Her  vast  resources  in  money, 
educational  appliances,  ecclesiastical  workers  and  political  influence 
are  all  being  employed  to  this  end.  She  has  never  renounced  her 
claim  to  be  supreme  over  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  domain. 
She  is  content  to  be  otherwise  only  when  she  cannot  help  herself; 
but  her  theologians  and  rulers  maintain  the  old  traditional  view  on 
the  subject,  and  her  Missionaries  are  bound  to  teach  it,  if  not  openly 
at  least  secretly,  and  never  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  giving  it 
practical  ettect  when  possible.  For  exiimple.  When  the  .Jesuits  were 
incorporated  and  restored  to  all  the  privileges  they  desired,  a  year 
ago,  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  measure 
was  publicly  opposed  by  Cardinal  Taschereau.  The  Legislature 
paused  at  this  juncture,  and  inquired  othcially  from  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  what  should  be  done;  and  when  a  message  came  from  Rome 
that  they  should  proceed,  the  bill  was  passed  into  law ;  and  now, 
this  open  act  of  submission  having  been  shown  to  the  Church,  over 
two  hundred  Jesuits  in  their  corporate  capacity  look  after  education, 
Missions,  and  other  matters  in  tlK3  Dominion  of  Canada. 

5.  I'hese  Mission/^  are  characterised  by  umucniky  and  u^jtistifi- 
ahle  methods  of  sitpjjcn^t.     Papists  have  no  scruples  in  using  lotteries 

Unlawful  me-  and  similar  agcucics  for  this  purpose;  and  possibly  Pro- 
thods  of  support. testants  are  not  always  free  from  blame  in  the  employ- 
ment of  questionable  means  to  sustain  Gospel  ordinances.  In  this 
matter  they  have  not  been  always  sufficiently  careful  of  the 
honour  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  His  cause,  and  the  true  Scriptural 
methods  of  developing  Christianity.  But  Kome  has  fallen  into 
greater  errors  in  this  respect.  While  the  governments  of  civilised 
nations  have,  with  singular  unanimity,  pronounced  lotteries  as  a 
form  of  gambling  unlawful,  she  has  declared  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  and  has  freely  used  them  for  religious  purposes.  Thus 
the  practice  which  is  criminal  in  a  saloon  becomes  eminently  virtuous 
when  incorporated  in  Church  machinery  and  used  for  the  advancement 
of  Missions.  Hence  an  influential  ecclesiastic  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  now  actually  promoted  to  the  position  of  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Immigration,  has  for  some  years  past 
organised  and  carried  out  several  grand  lotteries,  involving  millions 
of  dollars,  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  episcopal  authority  in 
the  Church.  We  cannot  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles. 
We  need  not  think  that  God  will  bless  or  own  deceit  in  any  form, 
that  the  interests  of  humanity  are  promoted,  or  that  the  Ix)rd  Jesus 
Christ  is  pleased  and  served  by  lies  however  skilfully  disguised. 

6.  The  sixth  and  ivorst  fecdure  of  Romish  Missions  is  the  practical 
suppression  of  the  Word  of  God.     It  is  not  the  great  instrument 

Suppression   put  into  the  hauds  of  jNIissionaries.     Their  chief  business 

of  the  Bible,  is  not  to  tcach  the  people  what  God  says,  but  rather  what 

the  Church  decrees.     In  every  case  they  depend  more  upon  their 
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cult  than  upon  their  sermons.  The  catechisms,  the  crucifix,  the 
adoration  of  angels,  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Host,  the  Confessional, 
the  observance  of  days,  austere  penances,  gorgeous  ceremonies,  the 
fires  of  purgatory,  the  seven  sacraments,  submission  to  the  priesthood, 
and  abundant  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the  Church ;  these  are  the 
things  which  receive  prominence  in  their  efforts.  Hence  Romish 
people  are  not  distinguished  for  Bible-reading  and  for  full  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  living  oracles  of  God.  The  very  reverse 
is  the  case.  Romish  lands  are  not  the  home  of  Bible  Societies,  nor 
the  soil  on  which  personal  and  national  progress  and  freedom 
flourish. 

I  am  aware  of  all  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  cardinal  doctrines 
of  Christianity  being  contained  in  the  theology  of  Rome,  but  I  prefer 
to  be  governed  in  judging  of  men  and  Missions  by  the  Master's 
practical  test :  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  It  is  quite 
possible  so  to  mingle  truth  and  error  as  to  have  the  latter  overshadow 
and  neutralise  the  former ;  i)ossible  to  acknowledge  _.  ^ 
the  Bible  as  from  God,  and  yet  make  it  void  by  our  overlaid  with 
traditions;  to  say  that  we  accept  it  as  true,  and  then  to  ^""' 
render  its  teachings  nugatory  by  exalting  the  consensus  of  Patristic 
opinion  and  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils  above  its  authority ; 
possible  to  seem  to  honour  the  Saviour  and  to  trust  in  His  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  yet  practically  to  reproach  Him  and  to  discredit  His 
mediatorial  work  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  by  turning  the  hearts 
of  men  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin,  of  angels  and  glorified 
saints,  and  tlu  endless  repetition  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  We 
may  appear  to  deal  faithfully  and  even  sternly  with  sin,  as  is  the 
case  in  Romish  pulpits  where  the  singular  silence  regarding  its 
vileness  and  turpitude  observed  in  some  Protestant  churches  is 
unknown ;  and  yet  who  that  has  studied  the  moral  theology  of  the 
Jesuits,  of  such  writers  as  Peter  Deus,  Guery,  Ligouri,  and  others,  is 
not  ready  to  pronounce  it  immoral  and  to  conclude  that  their  aim  is 
to  make  it  easy  for  men  to  sin  with  impunity  ? 

Is  it  asked  what  is  the  influence  of  missions  characterised  by  the 
six  distinguishing  marks  ju'^t  mentioned  ?  It  is  not  needful  that  I 
should  answer  in  detail.     The  gentleman  who  is  to  follow     ,.  - 

o  ,  Influence 

me  and  others  may  treat  this  branch  of  the  subject.  For  of  these 
myself,  I  must  say,  that  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  God  and  cJ^^racteriBtics. 
to  the  best  interests  of  men  forbids  me  to  believe  that  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  such  enter]  )rises  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  the  world.  As  I  love  freedom,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and  purity, 
and  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress,  I  cannot  desire  to  see  the 
nations  of  the  world  come  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  On  the  contrary, 
my  prayers  ascend  and  my  efforts  are  put  forth  that  that  yoke  may 
be  broken  in  every  land,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  Ireland, 
and  America,  all  the  world  over,  and  that  the  nations  may  rejoice  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  doth  make  His  people  free.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  huge 
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blunder.  To  it  we  owe  the  best  blessings  we  possess  ;  and  we  need 
not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  make  this  public  confession.  I  do  not 
look  with  trembling  faith  or  pessimistic  eye  at  the  signs  of  the  times. 
I  cannot  believe  that  truth  and  right  are  to  be  worsted  in  the  conflict 
God',  truth  with  superstition  and  error.  My  firm  conviction  is  that 
wiu  triumph,  the  grand  Christian  institutions  of  Protestant  England  and 
America  are  to  remain  stable  as  the  eternal  mountains,  and  that  these 
two  great  powers,  trusting  in  (xod  and  His  truth,  are  to  go  forward 
hand  in  hand  to  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  the  nations  of  the 
whole  world.     Amen. 


ItiL 
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Dean  Vahl  (Danish  Evangelical  Missionary  Society)  :  When  I  am 
about  to  give  an  address  on  the  Koman  Catholic  INlissions,  I  deem  it 
right  first  to  state  my  own  personal  opinion  about  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Koman  Catholic  Missions,  that  I  may  avoid 
all  misunderstanding.  As  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  1  have  not 
much  sympathy  with  her,  and  I  cannot  look  upon  her  as  a  true 
branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  why  ?  because  it  has  made 
additions  to  the  conditions  of  salvation  made  by  our  Lord  and  put 
forward  in  the  A})ostolic  C'reed. 

As  to  Roman  Catholic  Missions,  the  more  I  read  about  them  in 
Koman  Catholic  books  on  Missions  and  in  their  Missionary  journals, 
"  Les  Missions  Catholiques,"  and  "  Les  Annales  de  la  Pro])agation  de 
Grounds  for  ^^  Foi,"  or  "  Jahrbiichcr  der  Verbreitung  des  Glaubens,"  the 
suspicion,  more  I  see  how  these  Missions  of  the  infallible  Church  are 
almost  described  as  infallible,  there  being  praise,  and  praise,  and 
praise  ;  and  how  the  Evangelical  Missions  are  again  and  again  abused, 
and  falsehoods  told  about  them,  which  must  be  known  by  the  writers 
to  be  falsehoods ;  the  more  I  see  how  the  old  JNIission-fields  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  have,  not  all,  but  many  of  them,  been  totally 
neglected  and  new  fields  taken  up,  where  Evangelical  JNlissions  have 
already  been  begun,  as  it  seems  only,  that  they  may  be  spoiled  ;  the 
more  1  see  how  tlie  Koman  Catholic  Missionaries  make  use  of  politics ; 
how  jointly  with  them  drinking  tratfic,  as  in  Tahiti,  prostitution,  as 
in  Ponape,  steps  in,  the  more  I  see,  how  the  idolatry  is  given  up  to 
make  room  for  adoration  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  for  saints,  the  more 
I  am  disgusted  and  scandalised  with  the  Koman  Catholic  jNIissions. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  be  admired.  When  I  look  upon 
Francois  Xavier  and  his  burning  zeal,  and  how  he  made  himself  poor 
Much  to  to  the  poor,  I  admire  his  zeal,  for  I  know  that  it  far  sur- 
admire.  passes  my  cwn.  When  I  look  upon  the  Missionaries  who 
went  out  to  the  Hurons,  to  the  Mohawks,  where  they  were  tortured 
with  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  and  where  some  who  escaped  went 
back  to  the  place  of  their  torture  to  preach  to  their  tormentors ;  when 
I  am  witness  to  the  many  thousand  martyrs  of  Japan,  and  in  our  days 
in  Annam,  in  Tonkin,  I  bow  with  deep  veneration  for  these  men  and 
women,  for  I  fear,  that  if  my  faith  should  be  put  to  such  a  test,  it 
would  decline. 
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And  when  I  see  the  large  host  of  inen  and  women,  who  con- 
tinually go  out  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Missions,  how  men  are  never 
wanted  to  go  out  to  the  most  dangerous  climates  as  the  White  Nile 
(where  the  Mis>ion  now  .as  been  given  up),  to  Senegambia,  and  other 
places,  I  cannot  but  wish,  that  the  Evangelical  Churches  had  so 
many,  yea  many,  many  more  to  liend  out !  We  have  men  and  women 
willing  to  go  to  dangerous  climates,  willing  to  go  to  martyrdom,  but 
the  harvest  is  so  very  g'"eat,  the  labourers  comparatively  few. 

Much  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  J\onian  Catholic  Missions,  for  those 
of  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  have  been  a  complete 
failure,  and  I  doubt  not,  that  the  same  will  be  the  <^'a^*' Roman  Cathoii 
with  more  modern  Roman  Catholic  ^Missions,  if  they  will  MiHioni  a 
not  learn  from  the  earlier.  The  Koman  Catholic  have  had  '»ii""- 
the  doors  more  widely  open  than  the  Evangelical  Missions  in  most 
])laces.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Mission  in 
Canada,  where  it  has  existed  for  more  than  three  centuries  ?  Only  a 
small  and  very  feebh?  remnant  is  left.  What  has  been  the  result  of 
the  Mission  in  California,  in  Mexico,  and  Central  America  ?  Does  there 
exist  now  after  the  work  of  three-and-a-half  centuries  a  powerful 
native  Church  ?  Xo,  not  at  all.  Along  the  river  of  Orinoco,  Kio 
Negro,  Kio  Meta,  and  farther  westwards  along  Maranon,  lluallaga, 
Ut^ayale,  and  farther  southwards  among  the  jNJoxos,  the  Chi(|uitos,  the 
Abi pones,  the  Guaranos,  and  many  other  tribes  to  the  mouth  of 
Kio  Plata,  were  flourishing,  powerful  Missions,  and  now — all  is  gone, 
almost  nothing  is  left,  the  tribes  have  been  extinguished  or  fallen 
back  in  heathendom. 

Where  was  the  Koman  Catholic  Christendom  in  China  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century?  Almost  all  gone.  Where  was  it  in 
India  ?  The  Abbe  Dubois,  a  very  able  Jesuit  missionary,  remarked 
that  the  conversion  of  a  Hindu  was  almost  a  miracle.  Where  is  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  on  the  C'ongo,  where  the  whole  country  had 
been  converted  to  Koman  Catholicism?  Gone  out,  gone  out,  and 
almost  no  remnant  can  be  found. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  ?     I  think  it  has  been  because 
the  Koman  Catholic  Missions  have  been  rotten  in  themselves.     There 
have  been  some  very  grave  faults  in  the  Koman  Catholic  Missions, 
and  they  are  to  be  found  there  also  in  our  days.      The     cause  of 
Koman  ('atholic   INIissionaries    have   everywhere  meddled      failure. 
with  politics.     Why  was  Koman  Catholicism  driven  out  of  Japan  ? 
Ikcause  it  tried  to  pave  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  Spain.     Why 
have  the  Koman  Catholic  Missionaries  been  hated  in  China,  in  Annam, 
in  Tonkin  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  our  days?     Because  of 
their  connection  with  French  jwlitics.     In  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  in  West  Central  Africa,  in  Madagascar,  we  see  the      ^°^^'"- 
same.     While  Eliot  tried  to  keep  his  converts  peaceful  and  prevent 
their  taking  part  in  the  wars,  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  among  the 
Abenakis  and  other  tribes  took  part  with  France  against  England  in 
the  wars  of  the  last  century.     And  this  meddling  of  politics  with 
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Missions  is  suicidal.  Lot  us  beware  of  it  in  our  Evangelical  Miswions. 
There  is  a  tein]»tati()n  for  the  Missionaries  from  the  great  colonial 
powers  to  try  to  [^opngate  not  only  the  (Jospel  but  also  the  power 
and  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  their  country;  it  is 
quite  natural,  but  beware  of  it,  it  is  suicidal  for  the  Mission. 

Another  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Missions  is 
their  blending  of  the  truth  with  their  errors,  their  permission  of  a 
MUing  truth  Q^w  form  of  idolatry,  for  their  converts  are  entirely  unable 
and  error,  to  Separate  adorution  of  the  .'jaints  from  idolatry,  and 
their  connivance  with  heathen  practices,  as  it  was  seen  in  China 
and  South  India.  Let  us  take  care  not  to  do  the  same.  While 
we  should  by  no  means  try  to  put  aside  what  is  national  custom  ami 
innocent  in  itself,  we  should  not  give  any  connivance  to  what  is  sinfal 
in  itself  and  cannot  agree  with  Christian  morality. 

And  as  a  third  and  last  cause— I  do  not  doubt  that  others  are  to 
be  found — I  will  name  the  great  fault  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
in  not  making  independent  national  churches,  but  churches  which  are 
5o  national  dependent  on  and  subservient  to  Kome;  therefore  when  the 
ohurchea.  connection  ceases  from  one  cause  or  another,  the  whole 
goes  down,  and  a  sound  life  cannot  develop  itself  in  such  a  church. 
Comparatively  very  few  native  priests  were  found  in  these  ]Missionary 
churches,  in  South  America,  the  Congo,  and  China  ;  more  in  some  few  of 
the  others,  but  I  only  know  one  or  two  cases  where  native  bisho}»rics 
were  founded  for  these  churches  which  had  an  existence  of  about  three 
or  four  centuries,  and  in  our  days  perhaps  no  native  bishop  is  to  be 
found  in  these  churches.  ^  .erefore  let  us  strive  to  develop  the 
native  churches,  to  raise  a-  native  ministry,  to  make  it  the  more  and 
more  perfect,  that  it  can  as  soon  as  possible  take  the  lead  of  their  own 
church;  and  let  us  not,  as  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  make  it 
obligatory  for  them  to  have  our  ritual,  our  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
etc.,  which  have  a  reason  for  existence  with  us,  but  not  there,  and 
that  only  that  shall  be  obligatory  which  our  Lord  Himself  has  made 
obligatory  for  His  Church,  till  He  comes  again. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  I  call  upon  the  next  speaker,  the  Kev. 
Henry  Stout  of  Japan,  I  will  just  venture  to  remind  the  speakers 
that  the  object  of  our  meeting  to-day  is  not  to  discuss  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  about  which  we  are  all  tolerably  unanimous,  if 
Subject  of  the  '^^t  wholly  uuanimous,  but  as  you  are  aware  the  subject 
meeting,  ig  the  Missions  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  to  heathen 
lands;  their  character,  extent,  influence,  and  lessons.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  as  much  smoothness  in  our  proceedinc^s  as  possible, 
I  would  remind  the  speakers  that  we  have  allotted  len  minutes  to 
each  speaker ;  the  first  bell  rings  at  seven  minutes,  and  the  closing 
bell  at  ten  minutes. 

Rev.  Henry  Stout  (Kefoimed  Church  in  America,  from  Japan) :  My 
Lord,  and  Christian  friends, — A  short  time  ago  I  was  asked  to  make  some 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  condition,  extent,  and  character  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  i\tis.>iions  in  tlio  country  whcro  I  have  been  labo«u'in<,'.  From 
many  facts  whkh  have  l)Oon  well  known  to  mo,  1  have  very  hastily  thrown 
together  a  few  thou^'hts  which  1  propose  to  present  to  you.  You  are 
aware  that  nearly  throe  centuries  ago  tho  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries 
first  found  their  way  to  .Japan,  and  that  for  nearly  a  century  je,uit«in 
they  had  an  u!ulis[)uted  field  and  great  liberty  in  propagating  Japan, 
their  faith.     They  .succeeded  admirably.      It  is  said  that  more  than  one 
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million  of  tho  Japanese  hecame  adherents  of  that  Church.  Then, 
you  are  aware,  persecution  arose.  This  was  carried  on  with  great  severity 
during  a  series  of  years,  and  tho  country  was  sealed  to  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

It  waH  supposed  when   tho  Church   was   pcrscHUited  that  it  had  hcen 
eradicated  ;  hut  a  remnant  of  the  Church  rcmjiiiied  during  ail  these  years, 
and  without  any  intercourse  with  any  other  portion  of    the 
Church  thioughout  the  world.     After  the  country  was  opened, 
a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  by  tho 
foreigners  who  went  to  the  country,  that  there  would  not  be 
the  least  vestige  of  tho  Church  in  that  land.     But  in  course  of  time  a, 
Protestant  church  was  ei-ected  in  tho  foreign  settlement   at   Nagasaki 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  Church,  a  cross  was  put  up  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  who  had  been  hidden  away,  saw 
that  cross,  recognised  it,  came  about  tke  building  and  inquired  what  that 
meant.     They  wore  told  that  this  was  a  Christian  church,  and  soon  thfy 
told  large  numbers  of  their  co-religionists  who  lived  within  the  rery  sight 
and  sound  of  the  foreigners  who  had  come  to  the  land  again.     There  were 
a  few  Missionaries  residing  there,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gayhill 
made  feeble  attempts  to  get  into  correspondence   with  these      Attempt 
people  and  to  instruct  them,  and  lead  them  more  directly  unto  the°remL"j^t. 
the  truth,  and  to  do  what  he  could  towards  bringing  them 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  taught  among  Protestants, 
his  efforts  weie  without  success. 

[Having  described  the  persecution  and  banishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  converts,  who  were  restored  to  their  homes  after  an  exile  of  two 
years,  the  spe.iker  continued:]  What  now  is  the  condition  of  these  men  and 
women  ?  After  they  came  back  from  banishment  I  was  disposed  to  show 
myself  friendly  to  them  and  went  among  them.  When  I  looked  into  their 
homes  I  saw  all  the  paraphernalia  of  heathenish  shrines  and  charms.  It 
was  only  when  I  spoke  to  them  and  they  saw  I  was  a  foieigner, 
that  they  dared  to  trust  me,  and  acknowledged  themselves  ^ 
Christians.  Because  I  found  them  friendly,  I  asked  some  Japanese  to  go 
to  these  villages  and  see  whether  they  could  not  get  into  communication 
with  them  and  do  them  good.  But  when  these  men  went  among  them 
they  could  not  find  a  single  Christian  in  all  these  villages.  They  did 
not  yet  d;    e  to  trust  each  other. 

I  like  to  stand  here  to-day  and  testify  to  the  purity  in   morals,  to 
the  family  life  among  these  men  and  women.     I  like  to  stand  here  to-day 
to  testify  to  their  truthfulness,  and  that  they  do  undei'stand  commercia- 
integrity.     But  when  we  speak  of  their  faith,  it  is  like  that 
in  other  Roman  Catholic  lands — instead  of  faith  they  havo 
formalism.      They   go   in   large   numbers    to    the    churches, 
especially  on  saints'  days  and  holy-days.       Instead  of  Christ 
they  have  Mary.     What  a  sad  comment  this  mpon  Roman  Catholicism ! 
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'J'heir  miuihors  according  to  some  wtTo  from  ton  to  fifteon  tliou.siind  ; 
others  ugaiu  ran  the  nunibcrH  to  fifty  thousiuul,  sixty  thousiind,  ami 
oven  ei^'hty  thousand.  Four  ywir.s  a^'o  thoi-o  was  a  Missionary  conven- 
tion in  .lapan,  and  when  a  Missionary  was  appointed  to  gathor  statistics 
of  all  the  dill'cn'nt  Churc!ies,  ho  gathered  that  thei-o  were  in  tho  southern 

provinces  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  thousand  connecte<l 
lnore»M      with  tlio    Kouian  (Catholic   place?  of  worship,  and  that  there 

were  between  three  and   four  thousanii  in  the  north.      Now 

there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  Ixsou  progress  in  tho  mean- 
time, and  there  are  probably  at  juesent  somewhere  about  thirty  thousand 
lloman  Catholic  Christians  in  Japan.  While  I  am  so  delighted  to 
testify  concerning  their  morality  and   their   truthfidnoss  and   integrity, 

it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  they  have  become  perhaps,  1  may 
Bigotry.  j^.^y^  ^^.^^  moro  bigoted  than  their  bigoted  teachers.  I  have 
gone  among  them  sometimes  and  tiUen  a  little  l)ook  and  siiid,  "  Here, 
my  friends,  is  a  Christian  kx)k  ; "  and  they  would  look  at  mo  and  say, 
"Well,  are  you  a  Christian?"  I  would  say,  "Yes,  I  am  a  Christian." 
Perhaps  they  would  wait  a  moment  and  then  say,  *' Are  you  a  French- 
man ? "  "No,  I  am  not  a  Frenchman."  They  would  not  even  take  Lt 
in  their  hands;  and  when  I  have  attempted  to  take  my  Japanese 
friends  among  them,  they  have  been  met  in  the  same  way  ;  bo  that 
they  are  utterly  unapproachable. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  of  the  priests  and  nuns  who 

have  gone  from  France  to  labour  in  Japan.    There  are  large  numbers 

of  them ;  and  some  of  them  are  noble  men,  and  some  of 

eprie.ti.    ^^^^^^  g^j.^  j^q\j\q  womeu,  but  the  Government,  while  it  has 

trusted  the  Protestant  Missionary,  and  is  only  too  glad  to  open  the 
schoolhouse  door  to  him,  it  does  not  trust  the  French  priests ;  and 
there  are  but  very  few  of  them  who  are  employed  in  any  way  by 
the  Government. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :  My  Lord, 

ladies,  and  gentlemen,— ; We  want  not  merely  to  hear  of  the  results  of 

Roman  Catholic  Missions,  but  of  their  character,  extent,  influence,  and 

lessons ;  and  I  propose  to  speak  to  the  topic.     I  intend  to  tell  you 

about  the  character,  iuHuence,  extent,  and  lessons  of  Koman  Catholic 

^Missions  in  Papal  lands,  and  in  iMohammedan  lands.     In  order  to 

understand  this  we  must  remember  that  in  these  lands  the  Christian 

Church  was  once  prevalent,  and  that  the  JNIohammedan  apostacy  left 

branches  of  the  Christian  Church  which  still  exist.     These  branches 

Branches  of  ^^  ^^^  Christian  Church  are  the  Greek,  the  Armenian,  the 

the  Christian  Nestorian,  the  Jacobite,  the  Maronite,  the  Coptic,  and  the 

Church.      Abyssinian,  beside  some  of  the  smaller  sections  of  these 

ancient   branches.     The   object   of  the   Roman   Catholic  Missions 

obectofthe  ^°  ^^®  "R^iit  is  to  swcep  them  all  into  the  bosom  of  the 

Roman  CathoUc  Roman  CathoUc  Church. 

Mission.  j^Q^  jjj  regard  to  their  methods.     Their  Missions  date 

back  to  the  Crusades ;  for  long  after  the  Crusades  their  methods  con- 
sisted mainly  in  building  convents  in  the  sacred  places,  and  acting  as 
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the  guides  to  devoted  pilgrims  of  all  nations  as  thoy  a^jproachcd  these 
places.  It  was  not  until  Protest^int  Missions  had  commenced  in  the 
Oriental  empire  that  the  Koman  Catholics  conducted  their  xudr 
Missions  on  the  princij)les  of  aggressive  policy  which  they  nj«t*>o<ii. 
have  since  a(h)pt('(l.  The  French  Ciovernment  from  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  has  always  maintained  a  (piasi-political  protectorate  over 
the  Christians  of  the  Kast,  and  after  the  Crimean  War  (indcful,  I  may 
say  the  Crimean  War  was  fought  in  a  large  part  to  sulistantiate  the 
claims  of  France  to  this  protectorate  of  the  sacred  jilaces)  that  right 
was  dictinctly  affirmed  to  France  as  the  result  of  tliat  war,  and  has 
been  re-affirmed  time  and  again;  and  the  French  claim  it  with 
singular  tenacity  even  under  anti-Catholic  governments  at  home. 
The  key  of  the  l^tin  Missionary  activity  in  th*;  Kast  is  found  in  that 
one  thing.  It  is  the  political  power  of  France  joined  to  Key  to  their 
the  ecclesiastical  pow(!r  of  Rome;  and  it  has  proved  as  activity, 
efficacious  under  the  Republic  as  under  the  Kn>i»ire.  When  the 
American  Missions  were  established  in  Turkey,  and  produced  such 
marvellous  effects  among  the  Armenians,  and  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Papal  Greeks  of  Asia,  and  the  Maronites,  the  Roman  Catholics 
awakened  to  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  evangelistic 
and  educational  methods,  and  one  by  one  they  adopted  the  methods 
of  the  Protestants. 

Thoy  had  a  iiun(he<l  and  fifty  years  ago  organised   a  Papal    Oioek 
branch.     They  mado  converts  among  the  Armenians,  the  Jacobites,  the 
Nestorians,  and  the  Copts.     And  the  Maronites,  durin<^  the  last 
century,  were  tiually  brou^dit  into  allegiance  to  the  Papal  See.  oreckb^ch 
They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  liturgies.     Each  commuiiity 
was  permitted  to  use  its  own  lan*jvuige.     They  were  permitted  to  retain 
the   marriage   of   the   clergy,  their  calendar  of  saints,  and  manv  other 
peculiarities  of  their  ancient  bodies.     But  when  the  Protestants  hegan  to 
imdermine  these  Oriental  sects  by  their  education,  and  the  introduction 
of    the   Bible,    the    Romanists   were   led   more   and   more  to 
endeavour  to  draw  the  people  in  these  sects  into  the  goieral      Effect  of 
communion  and  uniformity  of  the  Latin  worship.     Therefore     m^Ii^om!' 
they  established  or  amplified  the  power  and  the  prerogative  and 
the  privilege  of  the  j>ure  Latin  Church  which  had  remained  in  the  ea.st 
from  the  time  of  the  Crusjules,  and  they  are  endeavourin*,'  moie  and  more 
to  secure  uniformity  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  and  laity,  and  to  bring 
them  as  far  as  possible  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuich.     That  is  the 
first  divergence  from  their  former  governing  policy. 

In  the  second  pL;ce,  they  adopted  the  Protestant  scheme  of  education. 
It  was  contended  by  some  this  morning  that  education  is  unnecessary.    Still 
our  enemies  are  the  very  best  possible  witnesses  to  tlie  success  and 
potency  of  our  methods,  and  when  we  see  a  shrewd,  calctilating,      adopting 
successful  body  like  the  Jesuits  adopting  Protestant  methods,     Protest&nt 
we  may  bo  very  sure  that  we  were  right.    The  Roman  Catholic      "^e^^o"^*- 
Missions  all  through  the  East  are  now  Educational  Missions.     They  have 
schools  from   -he  primary  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  all  through  tho 
intermediate     :;hools  to  the  academy,  which  is  for  the  more  cultivated 
classes.     They  lave  schools  of  the  highest  character  culminating  in  colleges 
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and  universitie  Yet,  let  me  say,  we  have  not  imitated  them,  but  they  us  ; 
they  have  followed  us  step  by  step.  Thej'  do  not  love  education.  We 
know  that.  We  have  forced  them  to  adopt  the  educational  method  because 
it  was  a  successful  method,  and  because  it  waa  winning  the  hearts  of 
numbers  of  the  people. 

Now  I  will  give  you  a  little  history  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Syria 
where  I  dwell,  that  will  show  you  the  animus  and  methods  and  results 
of  Roman  Catholic  Missions.     When  I  went  to  Syria  tive-and- 
Cathokc      twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  school  in  Syria  beyond   the 
Xisiiont  in    grade  of  an  academy  for  the  education  of  the  priesthood.     The 
8y"»-       Protestant  Mission  from  an  early  period    had  established  an 
academy,  first  under  a  Mr.  Hebard,  an  American,  and  the  Jesuits  afterwards 
established  a  similar  seminary  in  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
Growing  out  of  the  schools  of  the  seminary  the  Syrian  Protestant  College 
was  organised  in  1865.    Three  years  after  that  the  Jesuit  seminaiy  in  Ghaair 
was  broken  up,  and  the  Jesuit  university  of  St.  Joseph  was  established  in 
Beyrout.     We  established  a  medical  department.     The  Jesuits  then  did 
what,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  all  their  history  is  without  parallel; 
ProtwUnt    they  established  a  medical  college,  recognising  the  wisdom  and 
method!      sagacity  which  had  promoted  our  effort.     Then  we  established 
'■       large  schools  for  girls.     Immediately  the  Romanists  beg;  i  to 
establish  female  schools  all  over  the  country,  although,  heretofore  following 
the  Oriental  bias  in  this  respect,  they  had  neglected  female  education. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  prominent  methods  of  our  Mission  was  the  press, 
the  translation  of  books,  and  the  printing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Now, 
marvel  at  what  has  occurred  in  the  providence  of  God.     The  Jesuits  when 
they  found  we  had   translated  the  Scriptures  turned  round  and  issued 
a  translation  of  their  own,  a  thing  they  had  never  done  before.     And 
furthermore,  desiring  to  exclude  our  copies,  they  sold  these  at  an  extra- 
ordinarily low  rate,  at  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  their  value,  so  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  volumes  of  the  Jesuit  Bible  in  circulation 
in  Syria. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Cook  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Singapore)  : 
My  Lord,  dear  friends, — Singapore  was  brought  to  your  notice  some 
time  ago,  and  a  contrast  was  drawn  between  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Missions,  not  to  the  credit  of  the  latter.  But  though 
Sinsapore  Mr.  Caine  in  his  letter  made  very  many  mistakes  with  regard 
misuoni.  to  Protestant  Mission  work  that  was  being  done  there, 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  deax  of  truth  in  what  he  said  of 
Roman  Catholic  zeal  in  that  part  of  the  world.  There  are  in  the  island  of 
Singapore  ten  or  twelve  priests,  and  there  are  some  fifty  or  sixty  nuns, 
a  great  many  of  whom  are  in  <  j  Government  hospitals  as  nurses. 
They  have  convent  schools  and  all  sorts  of  agencies  at  work.  There 
are  only  two  of  us  who  have  been  working  in  the  island  as  Missionaries 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  Roman  Catholic  Missions  are  very  strong, 
Roman  CathoUo  Peculiarly  strong  in  that  part  of  the  world.  French  priests  are 
MiMiona  strong  working  most  energetically,  and  we  Protestants  are  attempting 
^*'^-  next  to  nothing.  The  Roman  Catholics  only  claim  forty-six 
thousand  converts  for  the  whole  of  Malaysia,  where  there  are  more  than 
forty  millions  of  people.     On  the  other  hand,  our  Dutch  friends  can  tell 
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you  better  than  I  can,  that  according  to  the  census  in  Netherlands  India, 
you  will  find  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  converts  in  Malaysia, 
the  result  of  the  Dutch  and  (lerman  Missions  in  Java,  Sumatiu,  Celebes, 
and  round  about  there.  In  Singapore  the  Koman  Catholic  Missions  are 
very  strong  and  wo  are  very  weak,  and  Ave  ought  not  to  be  weak  under 
the  British  flag. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Clarke  (China  Inland  Mission)  :  My  Lord,  ladies,  and 
and  gentlemen, — The  subject  for  this  afternoon  is  very  extensive,  and 
my  experience  is  in  three  provinces  of  China,  and  embraces  nearly 
eight  years.  I  had  great  opportunities  of  watching  the  influence 
and  character  of    Koman  Catholic  Missions  in  China.     Now_        _  ^,  ,. 

1  -J         p    tr       '  1        /•      i    ,1  ■  1     J       i.         ,  Koman Cathouo 

in  the  city  oi  Kwei-yang,  the  nrst  thing  that  attracts  your    Mi«»ion5in 
atteniton    is    the    magnificent   ciithedi-al    built  very  much  in       China. 
English  form,   with  a   bell  tower  and  a   large   clock.       How   was   that 
obtained  ?     If  you  ask  the  natives  they  will  tell  you  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  various  compensjitions  paid  by  the  Chinese  during  a  number  of 
years.      As   regards    their   character,  extent,  influence,   and        ^^^ 
lessons,  I  shall  sum  them  up  in  three  or  four  words.     First,     character, 
as   regards   their    character.      I    hold   most  sincerely  in  the         •*"• 


light    of    God's  word,    and   in    the 


light 


of    history,    that    the    Roman 


Their 
influence. 


Catholic  worship  wheiever  it  is  found  is  anti-Christian.  Its  extent  is 
very  broad.  Its  influence  docs  not  work  for  good  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  Tlie  le&son  is  this — the  best  thing  to  combat  it  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Now  as  to  their  influence.  My  friend  Mr.  Broumton  one  day  was  called 
upon  by  a  deputation  of  men  who  had  come  from  a  distant  village.  They  said, 
"  There  are  so  many  people  there  who  want  to  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Here  s  a  chair,  and  everything  is  ready.  Do  come 
out."  My  friend  thought,  *'  This  is  very  wonderful — a  number  of 
Chinese  coming  to  me  and  asking  me  to  go  back  with  them  and  preach  the 
Gospel."  He  told  them  to  return  and  wait  a  week.  In  a  week  they  came  back. 
He  went,  and  they  carried  him  three  or  four  days  in  a  chair  over  the  mountains. 
When  he  entered  the  village  the  Chinese  fired  crackers.  He  thought,  "  This  is 
rather  peculiar  to  be  received  in  this  manner."  But  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  this  was  what  he  learned.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
there  was  a  village  composed  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics,  and,  being  under  the 
influence  of  France,  they  thought  they  could  do  just  as  they  liked.  The  villagers 
on  this  side  thought,  "  Now  they  are  Roman  Catholics  over  there,  and  we  here 
will  become  Protestants,  and  seek  English  protection  :  and  thus  we 
will  put  one  against  the  other."  When  my  fi'iend  heard  that,  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  One  more  minute  is  given  to 
me.  Let  me  impress  this  fact  upon  you — that  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  is  not  on  the  increase.  It  is  no  use  looking  ai  a  large 
business  concern  and  seeing  one  branch  of  a  line  of  steamers  ma^cing  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  if  the  other  branch  is  losing  ninety-nine  thousand. 
That  is  like  the  Irish  boy  going  to  school — one  step  forward  and  two  backward. 

Rev. H.  Williams  (C.M.S.,from  Bengal) :  My  Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
— I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the       _^ 
way  in  which  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  India  attack  the  Pro-      CathoUc 
testant  Missions.     I  speak  about  the  Mi&sion  of  the  Church     Mi««ioni  is 
Missionary  Society  in  Bengal      In  a  very  short  time  after  the        '°'*^* 
establishment  of  the  Mission  some  Roman  Catholic  priests  entei-ed  the  district, 
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and  began  their  work,  and  from  that  time  to  thie  they  have  be^n  working 
amongst  our  Protestant  Christians.  Their  field  of  work  is  small.  They 
do  not  move  a  finger  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindus  or  the  Mohammedans. 
When  I  came  away  about  fifteen  months  ago  the  state  of  things  was  this. 
On  the  one  side  there  was  the  Protestant  Church  with  its  native  pastors, 
catechists  and  school,  and  native  superintendents.  There  were  two 
European  Missionaries,  but  one  was  an  Evangelist,  amongst  the 
Hindus  an  Mohammedans,  and  one  in  charge  of  a  training  school  for 
native  teachers.  Now  you  see  the  Church  itself  was  entirely  under  native 
management ;  and  yet  for  the  perversion  of  that  Church  there  were  eight 
Eoman  Catholic  priests,  sixteen  nuns, — twenty-four  in  all,  working  to 
pervert  six  thousand  Christians  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.      Their 

way  of  working  is  not  so  much  by  going  amongst  the  people 
J^^^        to  argue  and  preach  the  Gospel.     What  they  do  is  to  wait 

their  time  until  some  disturbance  occurs  in  the  Church  :  then 
they  begin  to  work.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  a  great  caste  disturbance  in 
our  Church.  The  priests  were  ready.  At  once  they  came  in  and  began 
trying  to  reap  a  harvest,  saying  that  it  was  utterly  wrong  for  Protestant 
INlissions  to  try  to  keep  caste  out  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  said, 
"  Keep  your  caste  and  become  Roman  Catholics." 

Take  another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  they  work.     Four  years  ago  in  one 
of  our  villages  where  the  Christians  had  been  mostly  converted  from  Moham- 
medanism, and  therefore  had  some  of  the  old  Mohammedan  prejudices,  one  of 
which  is  about  eating,  a  wild  pig  was  killed  by  the  Protestants.     That  caused 
enmity  among  some  of  them,  and  the  priests  took  the  part  of  those 
^f^entxaiwe^  under  the  influence  of  the  old  prejudice.     If  a  man  in  our  com- 
munity gets  excommunicated,  the  priest  comes  and  says,   "  Call 
yourself  a  Roman  Cathohc,  and  I  will  stand  by  you."    That  is  the  way  in  which 
they  get  an  entrance  into  our  villages  there.    As  regards  the  antagonism  between 
them  and  us,  this  will  illustrate  it.     A  short  time  ago  one  of  our 
tagonism.   (^jj^-jsj^jans  had  to  give  evidence  in  a  Bengal  court  of  law.     There 
was  an  English  magistrate,  and  the  court  was  filled  with  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans with  their  Hindu  pleaders.     The  Bible  was  put  into  the  hands  of  this 
Christian,  a  professed  Roman  Catholic.    He,  I  suppose,  had  been  primed  by  the 
priest  what  he  was  to  do.     He  said,   "  Is  this  a  Protestant  Bible  ? "     The 
magistrate  said,  "  Yes."    He  said,  "  Then  I  cannot  take  the  oath  on  this  Bible, 
because  it  is  a  false  Bible. "     Although  the  Roman  CathoUcs  have  been  there 
three  hundred  years  they  have  not  translated  the  Bible. 

How  do  they  justify  themselves  when  charged  with  only  working 
amongst  the  converted  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  ?  The  answer  they 
give  is,  "  It  is  no  use  to  go  to  the  Hindus  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans until  we  have  converted  you."  On  one  occasion  the  nuns 
were  talking  to  my  wife,  and  she,  pointing  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Mohammedans  around  us,  said,  "  Why  do  you 
amongst  them  ? "  The  answer  was  this,  "  The  Hindus  and 
INIohammedans  may  be  saved  by  the  light  of  nature  as  Cornelius  was,  but 
there  is  no  hope  for  you  Protestants ;  therefore  we  come  to  you  first." 
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Eev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  said  :  My  Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 
We  have  been  hearing  of  Romanism  as  it  appears  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mission-field.  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  it  is  seen  in  India,  and  particularly  in 
Western  India.  I  say  nothing  now  in  the  way  of  vindicating  Scriptural 
truth  against  Romish  error.     1  confine  myself  to  the  statement  of  a  few  facts 
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regarding  Eomish  Missionai-jt  operations.  It  has  been  metitioned  that 
the  Missionaries  do  not  translate  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
only  of  late  years,  and  after  Protestants  had  widely  circulated  weIte*raS^ 
their  translations  in  Northern  India,  that  the  Eomanists  issued 
any  portion  of  the  Bible  in  Hindustani.  In  the  Mai-atha  country  the 
Portuguese  began  their  Missions  almost  immediately  after  Vasco  da  Gama 
had  discovered  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  to 
this  day  there  is  no  version  of  the  Bible,  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any  part  of 
it,  in  any  of  the  dialects  of  Western  India,  which  is  the  work  of  Komish 
Missionaries.  Instead  of  this  they  drew  up  what  at  least  the  native 
Romanists  call  a  Purana — a  designation  borrowed  from  the  Hindus.  This 
contains  various  Scripture  narratives,  wonderfully  embellished,  and  a  great 
number  of  mediaeval  legends.  It  is,  in  all  respects,  a  very  weak  production. 
The  Portuguese  Missionaries  did  not  employ  the  native  character  in  writing 
Marathi :  they  wrote  it  in  the  same  letters  as  they  wrote  Portuguese. 
This  greatly  limited  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  Further,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  they  have  not  cii-culated  tracts  in  the  native  languages. 

I  have  never  seen  them  preach  in  public.     I  have  heard  them  do  so  only 
in  their  chapels.    How  then  do  they  gain  converts  ?    Partly  by  inter-marriages 
with  the  heathen,  partly  by  processions,  held  at  festivals,  especially        . 
the  annual  festival  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  chapel  is  dedicated.      4^^!:.° 
A  deep  impression  remains  on  my  mind  of  the  festival  at  the  church 
of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Mount,"  at  Bandora,  near  Bombay.     Offerings  were  made  to 
"  our  Lady,"  not  only  by  the  native  Christians,  but  also  by  Hindus  and  Parsis, 
who  thronged  into  the  church  in  large  numbers,  and  these  were  readily  accepted. 
When  we   asked  why  they  gave   such  gifts,   the  Hindus  replied   that   "  the 
goddess  "   had  heard  their  prayers.     Tiie  whole  was  concluded  by  a  kind  of 
theatrical  exhibition  outside,  as  wild  and  ridiculous  as  was  ever  witnes    d  at  any 
Hindu  temple.     I  remember  that  a  Parsi  editor  protested  against  ;aiy  of  his 
co-religionists  taking  part  in  such  idolatry. 

These  things  will  leave   on  your  minds  a  sorrowful   impression   of   the 
Portuguese  and  their  converts  in  Western  India.    But  this  is  not  all.     They 
introduced  the  Inquisition  into  Goa  ;   and,  not  in  Portugal  itself 
or  Spain,  were  its  atrocities  greater  than  in  India.     So  intolerable  ^henin'power? 
were  its  cruelties  that  they  exasperated  tb^j  minds  of  their  neigh- 
bours against  the  Portuguese,  an^v  ore  one  chief  cause  of  the  downfall  of  their 
eastern  dominion. 

I  have  seen  something  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  Madura  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  India.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  speak  of  Roberto  de  Nobili  and 
the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  him  and  his  associates.  The  Jesuit  Missions 
in  Southern  India  were  not  a  success.  But  this  was  no  exceptional  case.  As  a 
Roman  Catholic  theologian  has  said,  "  The  Jesuits  have  no  happy  hand."  Mis- 
sion after  Mission,  set  up  by  them,  has  crumbled  into  ruins.  At 
present  Romanist  Missions  in  India  ply  education  earnestly.  They  ^'^^  on  now. 
have  great  colleges  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  elsewhere,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  these  have  at  all  powerfully  affected  the  mind  of  Indian  youth.  They  do 
more  by  means  of  orphanages,  and  most  of  all  perhaps  by  their  schools  for 
females.  European  accomplishments  are  given  in  these  to  Eurasian  girls,  and, 
in  many  cases,  to  European  girls  born  in  India.  The  education  is  very  cheap ; 
and  Protestant  parents  are,  far  too  often,  tempted  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
their  children.     This  is  a  great  and  growing  evil. 

In   conclusion,   I   think   we   have  a  lesson  to  learn   from  Romanist 
Missions.     They  never  lack  agents,  and  the  self-denial  of  these  is  often 
wonderful.     All   Jesuits,    as  we   know,   are   passive    "as   a 
corpse"— that  is  their  own  expression— in  the  hand  of  their  ^"^^l^^*^ 
superior.     To  surrender  will  and  conscience  at  the  bidding  of 
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any  man  or  Church  is,  of  course,  entirely  wrong,  for  God  alone  is  Lord  of 
t.he  conscience.  But  wliat  these  men  and  women  do  and  bear  at  the 
bidding  of  their  order,  or  what  they  call  the  Church,  let  us  gladly  do  and 
bear  at  the  bidding  of  our  Lord.  Shame  on  us  if  we  fail  in  doing  this  ! 
He  is  blessing  the  work  of  our  Missions  in  India  and  elsewhere  very 
marvellously ;  but  what  we  need  is  a  double,  or  rather  a  tenfold  consecra- 
tion.    God  gi-ant  it  to  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  ! 

Count  van  limburg  Stirum  (Netherlands  Missionary  Society) :  My 
Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 1  have  no  time  to  apologise  for  my  bad 
English.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  conduct  of  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  towards  Protestant  Missions.     We  Protestants  must  be  on  our 

guard  against  Roman  Catholicism.  Their  way  of  lighting  is 
Their  methods  ^-^^^  honest.     We  Protcstants  must  use  our  iniluence  against 

the  Roman  Catholicism.  At  a  ]>]aco  where  I  was  in  the 
Minahassa  (Celebes)  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic  piiest.  Why  was  he 
there  ?  Because  the  Government  let  him  go  there.  Why  did  the  Govern- 
ment let  him  go  there  ?  Because,  as  he  said,  there  were  natives  there  who 
had  become  Christians.  The  Roman  Catholics  claimed  to  have  thousands 
of  converts  there  ;  but  these  converts  only  existed  on  paper,  I  heard  that 
from  the  highest  official  th^^ve.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  made  a  list  of 
names ;  but  on  inspection  it  was  proved  that  out  of  the  whole  list  of  a 
thousand  names  only  twenty  or  thirty  existed.  So  we  have  to  be  on  our 
guard  agccinst  them.  But  1  still  thank  God,  and  trust  that  Protestantism 
will  triumph  as  light  triumphs  over  daikness. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Secretary,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society) :  My 
Lord,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  paid  my  fouith  visit  to  India  about  three 
vears  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  at  Calcutta ;  and  what 
struck  me  in  my  last  visit  was  the  different  aspect  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
work  as  contrasted  with  its  appearance  when  I  fiist  laboured  almost  side 
by  side  with  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Negapatam,  about  foity-thiee  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the}'  A\ere  doing  little  in  liighei-  educa- 
imitate  tion.  They  had  educational  establishments.  And  where  were 
these  ?  For  the  most  part  in  Calcutta,  in  Madras,  and  I  doubt 
not  in  Bombay.  What  for  ?  Mainly  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  English  families  and  the  daughters  of  Eurasian  families;  and 
as  we  had  at  that  time  no  schools  fitted  to  give  education  to  the  childien 
of  Europeans,  we  were  obliged  to  send  them  there ;  and  in  that  Avay  the 
Romanists  exercised  an  insidious  and  a  lasting  influence  over  the  Eurasian 
families  in  the  cities  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Noav  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  activity  in  the  higher  educational  department  of  Mis.sionary 
labour.  I  was  astonished  at  the  leaps  and  bounds  (to  use  a  familiar 
expression)  which  they  had  made  during  the  pieceding  decade. 
Thev  have  now  high  schools  presided  over  by  masterly  teachers 
fr*  Italy  chiefly;  and  their  hospitals  are  thrown  open  to  all 
comers.  Their  charities  are  of  the  most  attractive  and  alluring  descrip- 
tion. They  are  doing  their  best  to  overtake  us,  though  we  were  always 
before  them. 

Their  chief  work  when  I  was  in  India  first  was  on  the  western  coast.  There 
they  possibly  found  the  remains  of  an  older  Church,  and  they  were  strongest 
there,    A  large  number  of  pastors  were  to  be  found  labouring  there.    But 
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when  they  saw  Protestant  Missionaries   taking  hold  of  the   Hindus  proper, 
they  did  not  neglect  the  pariah   and  the  lower  classes,  but  they 
got  more  men  into  tho  field  to  meet  the  present  need  ;  and  now,        Adopt 
my  Lord,  as  you  know  very  well,  and  I  know,  they  are  creeping  up       'pi^^°' 
into  the  heart  of  tho  higher  classes  in  India. 

Let  us  imitate  them  in  following  that  which  is  good.    But  what  I  want 
you  to  mark  now  is  this.     They  never  take  a  backward  step.     They  never 
relinquish  a  station  which  they  have  once  held.     They  never 
keep   in   their   employ   unfit  men,    who  cannot   serve   them,    f^odpoint*!'  { 
Such  are  recalled,  and  replaced  by  the  flower  of  the  Jesuit  1 

universities.     They  teach  us  another  lesson.     They  are  not  divided  as  we 
are.     They  have  no  rival  charities  fighting  against  each  other.     If  they 
move  at  all,  they  move  all  together,  and  .a  victory  in  India 
is  a  victory  at  home.     At  the  same  time,  we  may  cherish  the        ,  Ld'" 
hope,  that    English    education,    high    education,    under  Pro- 
testant management  will  be  too  much  for  them.     The  ciiculation  of  Divine 
truth  in  the  midst  of  the  people  always  keeps  the  Roman  Catholics  in  feeble- 
ness ;  and  I  am  confident  of  this,  that  if  we  hold  fast  by  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Missions  are  founded,  we  need  not  fear  Rome. 

Rev.   John   Hesse    (Secretary,    Calwer    Verlagsverein,    Wiirtemberg, 
late  of  India)  : — One  day  I  was  preaching  the  Gospel  to  a  crowd  of  Hindus 
in  Southern  India  when  suddenly  a  young  man,  a  Roman  Catholic,  stepped 
forward  and  asked  me,  "  Mr.  Hesse,  was  Luther  a  good  man  ?  "    I  answered, 
"  I  do  not  know  Luther.     I  never  preach  Luther.     I  preach 
Jesus  Christ.     You  ought   to  help  me   in   this   work.     You     ^ishSir" 
know  we  are  preaching  against    idolatry  and  caste   and  all 
these  evil  things  in  India.     You  ought  to  stand  forward  and  help  us.     If 
you  are  a  gentleman,  please  come  to  my  house  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  Luthei ."    That  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  method 
of  disturbing  us  in  our  work.     And  where  have  these  native  young  people 
learned  this  from  ?     I  have  gone  to  their  own  printing  office,  and  have 
had  all  their  books  given  to  me.     I  bought  some,  and  I  found  one  book 
with  the  title,  "  The  History  of  the  Fallen."     I  found  there  an  account  of 
the  Refoi  mation  saying,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  evil  things  about 
Henry  VIII.     There  was  a  long  chapter  about  Luther,  where    '^^"J^"^""^ 
he  was  made  out  to  be  a  compound  of  all  sins  imaginable,  and 
the  chapters  about  Calvin  and  John  Knox  were  equally  fearful  to  read. 
And  this  was  their  third  school  reading  book.     Is  not  tluit  frightful  ? 

Now  I  have  often  thought,  What  can  we  learn  from  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
as  a  system  V     I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  which  we  can  imitate.     There  are 
individual  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  who  stand  higher  than  our- 
selves perhaps  in  self-denial,  in  identifying  themselves  with  the 
natives,  in  going  about  barefooted  with  the  native  dress,  and  in  this 
sort  of  thing.     I  quite  admire  that  when  it  is  in  its  place.     It  is 
not  so  everywhere.     Perhaps  they  do  not  so  easily  return  home  when  sick  and 
weak.     They  hold  out  longer  than  ourselves.     They  are  less  fettered  by  family 
ties,  which  is  a  very  doubtful  advantage  sometimes.     But  what  I    we  imitate 
chiefly  want  to  say  is  this.     We  have  learned  too  much  already      them  too 
from   them.      They  are   so    much    older   than   ourselves.     They        much. 
have  preceded  us  by  centuries,  and   we  have  fallen  inadvertently  into  their 
ways.    We  have   learned  from  them  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  outward 
performance  or  administration  of  the  Sacraments.    We  have  learned  from  them 
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to  Ix  ast  of  large  numbers,  of  bo  many  baptised,  of  so  many  commnnicants.  Wo 
have  learnt  from  them  to  glorify  as  it  were  into  a  martyr  every  Missionary  who, 
perhaps  by  his  own  indiscretion,  has  had  to  suffer.  We  have  learned  from  them 
to  confide  too  much  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  mean  to  state-power,  gun-boats,  and 
such  sort  of  things.  We  have  learned  from  them  to  make  too  much  use  perhaps 
of  outward  means  and  little  helps ;  I  mean  pictures,  crosses,  and  magic  lanterns. 
Fancy  a  magic  lantern  in  Africa  !  They  think  it  is  all  magic.  They  know 
nothing  about  the  lantern. 

But  one  thing,  dear  friends,  we  must  learn  from  them  if  we  have  not 
learned  it  yet.  They  have  an  absolute  confidence  that  the  whole  world 
will  be  subjected  to  Rome.  They  have  a  Missionary  map  in 
Germany  in  which  the  whole  world  is  mapped  out  and  divided 
into  Roman  Catholic  provinces.  We  must  follow  them  in  the 
confidence  that  the  whole  world  will  be  subject,  not  to  Rome, 
but  to  Christ. 
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Rev.  N.  Summerbell,  D.D.  (American  Christian  Convention) :  My  Lord, 
Christian  friends, — We  must  excuse  the  Roman  Catholic  brethren.     Many 
of  them  arc  perfectly  honest  in  their  views.     Their  religion 
has  descended  from  the  days  of  !N^uma.     He  established  the     f^^^. 
supreme  pontifi'  in  Rome.     Augustus  the  Emperor  was  pope 
when  Chiist  was  born ;  and  in  the  foui tli  century  that  Church  with  four 
hundred  Pagan  temples  was  united  with  the  Chiistian  Church ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  old  Roman  empire  is  to-day  endeavouring 
to  subdue  the  world  by  its  Roman  religi'^n  as  it  formerly  did  by  its  armies  and 
politicians.     They  do  not  circulate  the  Bible  if  they  can  avoid  it,  for  there 
is  something  wanting  in  the  Bible.     It  has  no  account  of  confession,  Popes, 
monks,  nuns,  holy  water.     Therefore  the  ciiculation  of  the  Bible  brings 
trouble  to  Roman  Catholics  because  the  people  ask,  "  How  is  this  ?     Why, 
do  we  not  read  of  our  Church  in  this  Bible?" 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
intrude  upon  your  time  because  I  felt  that  there  were  others  who 
could  give  more  information  than  I  could.  I  think  there  is  one 
thing  that  we  shall  all  recognise  we  ought  to  do  as  the  consequence 
of  this  meeting.  I  think  it  will  have  your  hearty  assent  when  I 
propose  that  we  spend  a  short  time  praying  definitely  for 
those  who  have  gone  out  in  the  name  of  Christ  by  "^  °'*  *"" 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  other  lands;  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  gone  forth  in  Christ's  name  as  they  believe — that 
they  may  get  all  the  fulness  and  the  joy  that  we  here  possess,  and 
that  the  Lord  will  so  work  even  by  the  little  fragments  of  truth 
that  they  may  disseminate,  that  through  them,  we  trust,  in  spite  of 
the  error  which  we  know  that  they  hold,  many  may  learn  of  Jesus. 

The  noble  lord  then  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close  by  offering 
up  a  prayer  that  the  fulness  of  Christ's  gloric  ^  work  might  be 
revealed  to  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  might  witi.  learer  testimony 
bear  witness  to  Him  who  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save 
sinners. 
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the  relations  between  home  and  foreign  missions;  or, 
the  reaction  of  foreign  missions  on  the  life  and 
unity  of  the  church. 

{Friday  afternoon,  June  15th,  in  the  Loiver  Hall?) 

Rev.  James  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Paisley,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Stevenson,  M.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  ofifered  prayer. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — It  had  been 
arranged  by  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Campbell  White  should  take  the 
chair.  As  Mr.  White  is  unable  to  be  present,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Paisley,  has  kindly  consented  to  take  his  place.  Dr.  Brown  was  to 
have  presided  at  a  meeting  next  week,  but  he  is  unable  to  remain,  so 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  him  to  preside  on  this  occasion. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  sure  it  will  be 
agreeable  to  your  feelings  that  the  first  words  spoken  at  our  after- 
noon Conference  should  be  with  reference  to  the  heavy  Death  of 
tidings  which  have  reached  the  city  during  the  interval  Emperor  oi 
between  our  morning  and  afternoon  meetings — the  tidings  ^^""^^y- 
that  the  long,  brave  fight  for  life  is  over,  and  that  the  good  Emperor 
Frederick  has  passed  away.  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  of  other 
nationalities  represented  at  this  Conference  feel  the  deepest  possible 
sympathy  for  the  German  people  in  the  unspeakable  loss  that  lias 
fallen  upon  them.  And  I  may  say  also  that  they  feel  deep  sympathy 
with  the  loss  which  has  fallen  upon  this  nation  ;  for  their  sorrow  is 
our  sorrow  :  he  was  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  England, 
the  beloved  and  cherished  son  of  our  noble  Queen.  In  the  other 
meeting  an  expression  of  sympathy,  proposed  by  Lord  Northbrook  and 
seconded  by  Lord  Ilarrowby,  has  been  adopted ;  and  I  shall  presently 
read  to  you  that  resolution  and  propose  that  we  also  adopt  it. 

The  death  which  has  taken  place  is  a  loss  to  Europe  and  to  the 
world.     It  specially  concerns  us  here  and  now  as  a  loss  to     a  loss  to 
Protestant  Christendom,  as  a  loss  to  the  great  cause  of  Christendom. 
Mission?,   of  Protestant  Christian  Missions,  which  has  brought  us 
together.     But  we  shall  not  allow  our  Conference  to  be  clouded  by 
the  sorrow  that  has  fallen.     We  shall  act  more  wisely  if  we  look  to 
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the  life  that  has  been  ended  as  a  bright  example  of  that  spirit  which 
ought  to  characterise  all  who  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  as  ours— 
the  brave,  loyal,  fearless  soldier-spirit  that  was  willing  to  bear,  that  was 
willing  to  do,  that  knew  not  the  name  of  danger.     Aud  I  think,  ladies 

A  grand  ^^^^  gentlemen,  that  instead  of  mourning  over  this  great 
example,  loss,  we  should  rather  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  servant 
departed  this  life  in  His  faith  and  fear.  I  have  it  on  undoubted 
authority  that  the  first  act  of  the  departed  Emperor  when  the  tidings 
reached  him  at  San  Eemo  of  the  death  of  his  father,  was  to  kneel 
down  at  the  couch  beside  the  bed  on  which  he  had  suffered  so  long, 
and  offer  up  fervent  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  grace  and  strength 
to  bear  the  burden  of  Kmi)ire  which  had  come  upon  him,  and  to 
administer  his  kingdom  in  loyalty  to  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth.  Let  us  therefore  pray  for  grace  that  we  may  follow  his 
example,  that  we  with  all  the  faithful  may  be  numbered  at  last  in  the 
Eternal  Glory. 

The  resolution  adopted  in  the  larger  meeting  is  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  That  this  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  on  Foreign 

Vote  of  Missions  in  Exeter  Hall,  during  June  the  15th,  desires  to 
condolence,  exprcss  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  Empress  of  Ger- 
many and  the  German  nation  in  the  calamity  which  has  befallen 
Germany  and  Europe  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  Emperor."  I  beg 
to  move  that  this  resolution  be  now  adopted  by  this  section  of  the 
Conference. 

Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.):  It  is  with 
Seconded  by  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  rise  to  second  this 
Dr.  Pierson.  rdsolutioH.  We  who  comc  across  the  sea  from  America 
remember  that  when  President  Garlield  lingered  for  months  on  a  bed 
which  proved  to  be  the  bed  of  death,  all  the  nations  of  the  globe 
seemed  gathered  round  his  bedside  in  the  expression  of  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  people.  We  thought,  sir,  we  had  a  partial 
compensation  for  the  departure  of  that  beloved  President  in  this 
expression  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  We  may  remember  that  in 
the  natural  world  we  get  the  richest  fruit  from  the  union  of  a 
wounded  scion  with  a  wounded  trunk  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  is  a  certain  influence  about  sorrow  that  unites  all  the  nations 
in  one  as  no  mere  commercial  treaties  could  ever  blend  them.  In 
seconding  this  resolution,  I  beg  to  add,  sir,  that  I  hope  this  Con- 
ference will  authorise  its  General  Committee  to  send  this  resolution  of 
sympathy  and  condolence  by  cablegram  to  the  bereaved  family. 

[The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  Dr.  Pierson  left  the 
room  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  larger  meeting  presided  over  by  Lord 
Northbrook.] 

The  Chairman :   Ladies  and  gentlemen,-^The  subject  of  our  Con- 
Home  and     ference  this  afternoon  is  one  which  it  would  have  been  fatal 
Foreign  Kissions  to  have  Omitted  from  the  programme  of  such  a  series  of 
inwparabie.   meetings  as  these.     Our  special  interest  in  this  Conference 
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is  in  Foreign  JMissions ;  but  the  two  departments  of  Missions  are 
inseparably  connected.  They  were  connected  first  of  all  in  our  great 
commission,  that  repentance  and*remission  of  sins  should  be  preached 
unto  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  while  we  are  meeting 
here,  and  striving  to  helj)  each  other  in  the  work  of  preaching 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  nations,  we  of  the  different 
nationalities  represented  must  be  remembering  each  our  Jerusalem  ; 
for  interest  in  Foreign  jMissions  does  not  by  any  means  diminish 
interest  in  Home  Missions.  Those  who  plead  the  needs  of  the  home 
heathen  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  help  the  heathen  abroad, 
have  never  been  found  to  be  more  liberal  or  more  active  in  their  ser- 
vices on  behalf  of  the  heathen  at  home.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
it  should  be  so.  Our  interest  in  all  nations,  and  in  seeking  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  to  them,  ex- 
pands our  hearts,  opens  our  minds,  and  opens  our  pockets  Foreign 
too  for  those  that  lie  nearer  to  our  doors.  What  can  we  •timuiatei 
do  to  make  our  country  more  thoroughly  Christian  in  all  ^o°»«''<"^' 
classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  its  popula- 
tion, than  it  is  at  present  ?  If  our  P\ireign  Mission  work  leads  us  to 
realise  the  pressing  necessity  forlfome  Missionary  work,  it  also  moves 
us,  I  think,  and  educates  us,  to  do  that  work  better.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  Church  which  I  have  Experience  of 
the  honour  to  represent  (and  I  am  sure  that  my  friend,  ^•^'  Church. 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  the  honoured  son  of  the  same  Church  will  bear 
me  out),  I  may  say  that  the  first  thing  that  increased  our  zeal  for 
Home  work  was  our  Foreign  Mission  work.  We  began  that  work  when 
we  were  a  comparatively  small  and  a  comparatively  poor  Church. 
We  were,  I  believe,  in  the  van  among  the  Churches  of  Scotland  in 
our  Missionary  work  ;  we  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  from  £500 
in  1845  until  we  reached  the  sum  of  about  £40,000  a  year.  Well,  did 
that  impoverish  us  for  our  Home  work  ?  No,  for  our  Foreign  Mission 
Secretary,  Dr.  jNIacGill,  used  to  be  proud  to  tell  that  it  was  Foreign 
Missions  that  had  raised  the  stipends  of  our  Home  Ministers,  that  had 
built  their  manses,  that  had  provided  an  evangelistic  fund  Reflex 
to  send  labourers  amongst  the  masses  of  our  population,  influence. 
It  is  strictly  true  that  by  work  abroad,  by  the  expansion  of  heart  and 
sympathy,  and  the  habit  of  liberality  engendered  on  behalf  of  the 
Foreign  Missions,  the  Home  INIission  is  greatly  benefited.  I  will  not 
enter  on  the  subject  further,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the 
gentlemen  who  have  to  read  papers. 

The  reaction  of  Missionary  effort  abroad  on  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  at  home. 

Rev.  Geo.  Wilson  (Edinburgh) : — In  this  paper  I  shall  attempt  to 
open  for  discussion  two  questions.     First,  does  the  invest-        xwo 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  men  and  money,  of    questions. 
faith  and  prayer  in  the  Mission-field,  yield  an  adequate  interest  or 
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return?  Set'ond,  if  (liin  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative,  how 
is  the  Church  at  home  to  be  more  fully  awakened  to  her  own  self- 
interest  in  the  evangelisation  of  tlie  world? 

The  first  question  can  surely  be  sett  led  wit  hout  controversy.    That 

the  Church  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  aggressive 

expansion  over  heathen   lands  is,  we  think,  an  elemental 

glinibj'  Christian  fact.  On  what  sure  foundation  do  Missions 
MiMioni.  j.gg^  J)  They  do  not  belong  to  the  order  of  free  experi- 
ment, or  reasonable  expedient,  or  voluntary  benevolence,  or  logical 
infere'nce  but  to  the  order  of  positive  and  imperative  revelation. 
And  according  to  revelation  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  His  Church 
be  tl^e  evangelist  of  the  world.  In  support  of  this  we  do 
RevekUon    not  need  to  quote  Missionary  commands,  Missionary  pro- 

teaohei.  mises,  Missionary  predictions.  The  whole  of  Revelation,  in 
its  broad  lines  of  tendency,  in  its  dispensational  developments,  in  its 
])urpose  and  spirit  converges  on  this — that  the  Church  of  Christ, 
elected,  selected,  redeenietl,  and  endowed,  enjoys  all  her  rights,  pos- 
sesses all  her  privileges,  and  holds  all  her  endowments  of  grace  for 
the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  The  Missionary  enteri)rise  is  not 
a  mere  aspect  or  phase  of  Christianity  ;  it  is  Christianity  itself. 

From  this  fact,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  radically  and  essentially 
Missionary,  it  follows :  First,  that  the  Church  that  is  non-missionary 

Three  IS  i^  ^  vcry  gravc  sense  non-Christian.  It  crosses  a 
inferenoei.  Divine  purpose,  resists  a  Divine  call,  ruptures  Divine 
order,  and  diverges  from  the  great  line  of  development  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Second,  that  the  non-missionary  Church  sins  directly 
against  its  own  self-interest.  In  the  kingdom  of  Christ  there  is 
no  law  more  clear  than  this — that  disobedience  to  His  will  means 
spiritual  poverty,  that  surrender  to  His  will  means  spiritual  wealth. 
Third,  that  the  spiritual  vitality  and  vigour  of  the  Church  may  always 
be  measured  by  its  Missionary  spirit  and  enterprise.  A  Church  is 
pure  and  strong  according  to  the  number  of  true  believers  which  it 
contains ;  believers  are  true  according  to  their  likeness  to  Christ ; 
and  the  sum  of  all  the  best  which  met  in  Christ  met  in  His  mis- 
sionary character.  The  Church  that  is  true  must  be  JNIissionary,  for 
she  has  been  redeemed  by,  and  lives  in,  exists  for,  and  follows  or 
imitates,  a  Missionary  Saviour.  In  short,  in  the  light  of  full  scriptural 
statement,  in  the  light  of  root  Christian  principle,  in  the  light  of  the 
operation  of  spiritual  laws,  there  is  this  line  of  action  and  reaction  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ — the  Mission  is  the  outcome  of  the  true  Church, 
and  the  pure,  the  strong  and  prosperous  Church  is  the  outcome  of 
the  Mission.  As  I  read  my  Bible  and  study  the  conception  of  the 
Church  which  it  contains,  I  can  find  no  provision  in  the  great 
economy  of  grace  whereby  a  home  Church  can  be  made  healthy, 
strong,  and  prosperous  where  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  is 
neglected  or  ignored. 

Passing  from  Revelation  to  history,  where  the  principles  of  grace 
are  displayed,  and  where  the  new  factor  of  providence  emerges,  we 
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reach  the  same  conclusion  that  Missions  abroad  react  on  the  self- 
interest  of  the  Church  at  home.     First,  it  is  now  historical  wh»thutory 
commonplace  to  athrm  that  the  non-missionary  Cliurch      teachc 
decays  and  dies,  that  the  Missionary  Church  Uves  and  grows.     Indeed, 
it  is  all  round  true  tliat  the  institution  that  has  no  pow(;r  of  self- 
propagation  has  no  resource  of  self-support.    Second,  it  is  historically 
clear  that  every  great  npi ritual  awakening  in  the  Church  at  home 
has  witnessed  a  fresh  departure  in  the  great  field  of  Missions.     And 
the  converse  is   true  that    Missionary   epochs  are  always  times  of 
blessing  to  the  Churcli  at  home.     Tliird,  it  is  historically  manifest 
that  where  great  Church  movements  have  not  included  tlie  outward 
movement  of  Missions,  the  beneficence  of  the  movement  has  been 
woefully  marred.     In  the  third  and  sixteenth  centuries  we        two 
have  epochs  of  marvellous  Christian  activity  without  the      epochi. 
outward  enterprise  of  Missions.     They  were  movements  in  which  the 
Church  was  mainly  self-centred  and  self-bounded.    1  do  not  dcipreciate 
the  splendid  inheritance  we  have  from  these  two  i)eriods.     ]5ut  there 
are  two  things  about  them  to  be  deplored:  (1)  they  gave  us  a  ter- 
minology for  our   teaching,  abstract,   abstruse,   metaphysical,   and 
largely  unpreachable ;  (2)  they  brought  into  the  Church  that  party 
spirit  that  by  division  and  subdivision  has  so  mutilated  her  fair  form 
and  shorn  her  of  her  strength.     I  venture  to  express  the  conviction 
if  in  these  epochs  the  Church  had  readjusted  her  creed  and  reformed 
her  constitution  in  view  of  her  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ,  her 
creed  would  have  been  more  simple,  more  direct,  and  more  speakable, 
and  her  spirit  would  have  been  sweeter,  more  brotherly,  and  Christ- 
like.    As  1  read  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  watch  her  in  the 
hand  of  a  testing  Providence,  marking  where  and  why  she  is  weak, 
where  and  why  she  is  strong ;    noting  her  health  and  purity,  her 
sickness   and   shame ;   I  am   led,  in  view  of  all  the   facts,  to  the 
conclusion  that  Missions  abroad  are  the  strength  and  glory  of  the 
Church  at  home. 

How  can  the  Church  at  home  be  more  fully  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  her  Missions  to  the  heathen  react  on  her  own  self-      How  to 

interest  ?  awaken  the 

First,  the  Church  needs  to  learn  what  her  self-interest  church. 
really  is.  (l)That  she  be  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  Christ's  holiness, 
as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband ;  (2)  that  she  be  the  organ  of 
Christ's  will,  whatever  that  will  may  be ;  (3)  that  she  be  xostudyherown 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  as  the  great  power  of  interests. 
her  service.  A  Church  separated  from  the  world ;  a  Church  con- 
secrated to  Christ ;  a  Church  inspired  from  on  high.  That  is  the 
Church  which  knows  her  self-interest. 

Second,  the  Church  needs  to  make  her  look-out  on  the  world,  the 
look-out  of  Christ  her  Master.     When  she  sees  the  world  with  the 
Saviour's  eyes,  feels  towards  the  world  with  the  Saviour's 
heart,  and  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  world  thrilled   '^°^°°^°^** 
with  the  Saviour's  purpose,  the  whole  landscape  of  the  kingdom,  at 
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home  and  abroad,  will  fall  into  porHpective,  and    the  gold  of  both 
lands  will  become  her  own. 

Third,  the  Church  needs  to  abandon  her  occasional  Missionary 
sermon  and  make  Missions  the  very  fibre  and  substance  of  all  her 
teaching.  It  is  surely  a  sound  and  safe  rule  for  the  to teach 
Church  that  general  and  special  subjects  liave  the  same  h«'peopU. 
proportion  in  her  teaching  which  they  have  in  the  Word  of  (lod. 
Now  the  Bible  is  in  general  drift,  in  dispensational  sections,  and  in 
special  detail  a  Missionary  book.  I  am  not  wresting  it  when  1  sum 
it  up  in  an  aphorism,  "  Cljrist  for  the  world  and  the  world  for 
Christ." 

Fourth,  the  Churcli  needs  to  learn  the  culture  of  simplicity.  I 
do  not  depreciate  architecture,  music,  fine  form,  "sweetness  and 
light"  in  the  Churcli  of  Christ.  1  would  not  cast  out  xoitudy 
of  it  one  of  "  God's  prophets  of  the  beautiful."  Hut  let  the  •impiicuy. 
Church  keep  her  eye  outward  on  that  great  heathen  world,  and 
upward  on  the  will  of  her  Master,  and  so  build,  and  so  decorate, 
and  so  wor.-<hi}).  ].ef  her  dotliis,  and  tlure  will  be  more  simplicity, 
more  ciilture,  more  beauty,  and  more  Missions. 

Fifth,  the  Church  needs  to  send  the  llower  of  her  manhood  and 
womanhood  into  the  Mission-field,  and  keep  in  living  touch  with 
them  there.  The  influence  of  a  faithful  Missionary  on  the  xokeeptouoh 
Church  he  represents  is  unspeakable.  Think  of  t he ''>ti» Mi«»ionB. 
inheritance  of  the  very  names  of  Carey,  Martyn,  Livingstone,  Duff, 
Patteson,  to  the  Church  they  represented!  But  the  influence  of  a 
faithless  under-toned  Missionary  on  the  Church  at  home  is  appalling. 
Brethren  from  the  JMission-field,  we  look  to  you,  to  your  character, 
your  work,  your  fearless,  faithful  witness  for  Christ.  Do  not  think 
you  waste  the  aroma  of  your  influence  on  the  desert  air.  It  rises 
to  God  as  sweet  incense,  and  it  comes  over  the  seas  to  us  at  home, 
the  very  breath  of  your  hope  and  our  hope  of  the  conquest  of  the 
world  for  Christ. 

Sixth,  the  Church  needs  sanctified  money.  I  am  not  a  Jesuit 
in  pleading  that  money  is  sanctified  by  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
spent.  I  see  God  in  His  sovereign  grace  and  wisdom  sanctified 
taking  evil  powers  and  transforming  them  into  beneficent  wealth, 
ministries.  But  in  pleading  Missions  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 
at  home  we  want  the  money  sanctified  by  the  motive  which  gives  it. 
Let  us  have  no  Missionary  debt,  no  Missionary  taxes,  no  tricks  of 
trade  in  Missionary  management.  Let  us  fail  for  Christ  rather  than 
succeed  with  a  shadow  on  our  policy.  God-made  Missionaries  and 
God-given  money  to  support  them  ;  God's  gift  of  Christ  to  preach 
and  God-gifted  men  to  preach  it;  (iod-opened  doors  and  God-sent 
men  to  enter  them ;  God's  truth  the  seed,  and  God's  gldVy  the 
harve.st;  these  are  the  things  that  blend  all  interests  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  these  are  the  grounds  of  our  hope  of  the  crowning  day. 


Hev.  Professor  Aiken,  D.D.  (Princeton,  U.S.A.) :    Mr.    Chairman, 
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la«lieH,  and  >4«'ull('inen, — 1  was  not  asked  In  jtrt'scnl  a  jtajn»r.  I  was 
only  aHked  to  nay  a  fV;\v  words  in  a  more  infornuil  way  on  tlio  «uhj«'rt 
that  is  befoHMis  ;  and  I  could  not  refuse  to  contribute  what  littlo 
I  ini^dit  be  uble  to  the  discussion  tluH  afternoon.  My  tliouijlit 
has  l)ccn  running  very  much  on  the  pajxT  witli  whicli  this  discussion 
has  l)cen  opened — tb(!  reaction  of  Foreign  Missions  on  tlie  'ife  and 
work  of  the  Church  at  home.  Tiie  starting  point  in  all  true 
("hristian  Hervice  at  home  or  abroad,  i.s  the  clear  recognition  and  th« 
unqualilied  acceptance;  of  the  lordshi[>  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
ready  for  .service  neither  at  home  nor  al)road  uidess  we  have  been 
taught  by  the  Holy  (Ihost  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord.  Now 
when  we  as  a  Church  or  as  inclividuals  have  Ikmmi  taught  by  the 
Holy  (ihost  to  wiy ''Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,"' what  attitude  _  ,  . 
shall  we  take  in  regard  to  service  .''  We  break  out  at  once,  chntti 
as  J*aul  did  when  the  revelation  was  made  to  him  on  the  ''»"«»'"?• 
road  to  Damascus,  that  the  Jesus  whom  he  had  been  persecuting 
was  Lord — we  break  out  with  him  and  say,  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do?"  That  first  word  of  the  future  ai)o>tl(' after  that 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  which,  for  the  time  being,  struck 
him  with  bodily  blindness  while  it  tilled  his  soul  with  new  and 
indescribable  glory — that  first  word,  "  Lord,"  put  him  into  new 
relations,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  interpretation  of  all  that  he  was 
and  did  afterwards.  And  when  he  had  thus  addressed  Jesus  as  his 
lx)rd,  what  could  he  do  but  ask  the  (]uestion  that  followed,  "  What 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?  "  If  Christ  is  Lord,  we  are  to  serve  Him  ; 
and  we  are  to  learn  how  we  are  to  serve  Him  from  Him.  '•  What 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?"  If  we  come  to  Christ  with  ihedeiire 
any  reservation  as  to  the  place  where  we  are  willing  to  to»erve. 
serve  Him,  as  to  the  forms  in,  and  through,  which  we  are  willing 
to  serve  Him,  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  full  surrender 
and  consecration  to  Hipa-  I  am  accustomed  to  say  to  my  own 
students  at  home  in  the  conference-room  and  in  private  conver- 
sation, "  H  you  are  not  willing  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  anywhere,  you 
are  not  yet  ready  to  serve  Him  anywhere." 

There  are  certain  romantic  ind  sentimental  considiMutions  that  app(\il 
very  strongly  to  sonio  minds  in  view  of  the  forei^Mi  work,  nnd  lead  mtiKind 
women  to  consecrate  themselves  to  it.     But  if  they  arc  inlhi- 
encoil  by  romantic  views  only,  they  are  soon  .spent,  iind  do  not  Sentimentnot 
continue  lon<;  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the 
diihculties  of   loreign  service.      On  the  other  hand,  in  our  consideration  of 
home   work,    there  are   also  selfish   considerations  which   liavc!  a   certain 
influence.     The  danger  is  lest  thty  should  become  too  imp(;rtant.      We  aro 
led  to  take  part  earnestly  and  persistently  in  lal)ouring  for  tlm  evangelis.i- 
tion  of  the  wretched  and  tlie  poor  of  East  Ixmdon,  and  in  the  heai-t  of  the 
waste  places  in  this  country  and  in  other  lands,  by  the  considerations  that 
lead  us  to  look  after  Si\nitary  arrangements  about  our  homes, 
ana    police,   and   educational    arrangements.       Self-protection 
ajTjvinst  the  manifold  and  awful  evils  which  threaten  us  fiom 
the  vice  and  crime  of  thcso  unevangeh.sed  multitudes  at  home,  would  lead  03 
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to  do  what  we  can  to  carry  the  Hght  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  the  only  true 
reformer  and  elevator,  to  those  about  us  whose  present  condition  is  one  of 
evil,  and  is  threatening  to  us. 

But  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  some  of  the  ways  in  whic  u 

a  sincere  consecration  to,  and  participation  in,  Missionary  work,  and 

an  enlarged  and  enriched  experience  in  that  work,  reacts  upon  the 

_    ..       life  and  work  of  the  Church  at  home.     The  first  point  that 

Reaction  ,.,,  .ii-ix  i-n- 

of  foreign  I  would  emphasise  is  that  with  which  1  started,  roreign 
work.  Missionary  work  reacts  in  a  most  direct  and  powerful  way 
upon  the  Church's  recognition  of  the  reality  and  the  completeness  of 
the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  upon  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  unto  all  nations."  In  the  Foreign 
]Missionary  work,  is  not  a  Church  continually  learning  the  lesson  that 
all  power  is  given  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ? 

We  also  learn  a  new  and  simple  lesson  in  regard  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  relationship  of  trustee  in  which  we  stand  to  this  Gospel.  Do  we  re- 
member, Christian  friends,  that  this  is  our  relation  to  this 
Gospel  ?  We  are  trustees.  Now,  very  often  the  financial  ruin 
that  comes  upon  men  here — the  failure,  for  instance,  of  your 
Glasgow  bank,  and  of  our  institutions  on  the  other  side  of  the  water — grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  those  who  are  trustees  have  failed  to  keep  what  they 
ought  to  have  kept  that  was  entrusted  to  them.  But  if  we  are  false  in 
our  trusteeship,  it  will  be  because  we  fail  to  give  what  we  ought  to  have 
given.  That  is  the  difference  between  the  failure  of  the  Church  in  its 
trusteeship,  in  its  relation  to  the  Gosj^el,  and  the  failures  or  common 
disasters  of  business  men  in  their  service  with  leference  to  the  things  com- 
mitted to  their  trust.  They  fail  to  keep  that  which  they  should 
suffenoss"  ^^''^^Q  kept — that  which  was  entrusted  to  them  :  we  fail  to  ditfuse 
that  which  was  given  us  not  to  be  stacked  up,  locked  up,  and 
kept  from  possible  use  by  others,  but  to  be  given  with  freeness  and  with 
promptness,  and  in  all  loyalty  and  fidelity,  to  those  for  whose  sakes  in  part 
Christ  came  to  give  this  Gospel  to  us.  He  gave  that  Gospel  to  us  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument  of  His,  by  which  we  His  chosen  servants  may  biing 
others  to  Him. 

A  third  reaction  upon  the  Church  life  at  home  is  its  reaction  upon  the 
doctrine  and  order  and  method  of  the  Church.  If  this  Foreign  Mission 
experience  doos  not  teach  us  in  anything  to  alter  tlie  terms  of 
our  Creed  (and  it  ought  to  teach  us  something  there),  it  teaches 
us  new  things  with  regard  to  where  we  should  put  the 
emphasis.  At  home  in  our  Conferences  we  sometimes  have  to  magnify 
unduly  the  things  that  are  small,  and  cover  up  the  things  that  are  great. 
But  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  work,  we  learn  where  the  stress  of  Christ's 
teaching  is  to  be  laid.  What  are  the  great  doctrines  that  are  to  be  held 
up?  Not  the  things  by  which  we  may  justify  ourselves  for  maintaining 
the  position  we  hold.  We  are  to  lay  the  stress  upon  maintaining  the  truths 
we  hold  in  common,  and  which  as  our  common  charge  we  are  to  proclaim  in 
Christ's  name  over  all  the  earth. 

This  JN'^i.s-  K  rihi\  *»xperience  will  teach  us  in  many  things  what 
measure  t f  iiaport.iicv  ..>  attach  to  external  things;  and  we  shall 
learn  what  flnngs  ;ii?  rrtreli/    ..Lernal.     We  have  been  told  sometime 
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during  this  great  ^Missionary  Conference,  of  INIissionaries  of  your 
noble  Church  Missionary  Society  standing  side  by  side  with  Reaction  on 
brethren  of  many  different  denominations.  In  t  he  presence  exumais. 
of  Juggernaut  they  see  that  it  makes  little  difference,  what  is  the  cut 
of  a  man's  coat,  the  shape  of  his  collar,  the  length  of  his  skirt,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  Have  we  not  at  home  the  Juggernauts  of  ignor- 
ance and  of  sin,  in  the  presence  of  which  it  makes  little  difierence 
what  these  external  things  are  ?  This  Foreign  ^Missionary  work 
reacts  in  a  most  salutary  and  powerful  way  in  regard  to  our  belief  as 
to  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  Church.  When  we  come  to  make 
our  motto,  ''  Christ  for  the  world,  and  the  world  for  Christ  " — then 
we  shall  come  to  the  recognition  ourselves  of  the  essential  oneness 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  this  great  problem  of 
Christian  unity,  which  is  being  pressed  upon  us  in  so  many  different 
ways  in  all  lands,  will  be  hastened  towards  a  solution.  And  I  believe 
it  is  only  in  that  way  that  it  will  ever  come  toward  a  solution. 

Rev.  Professor  Lindsay,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Glasgow)  :  I  do 
not  care  very  much  for  the  wording  of  the  heading  of  our  discussion. 
The  work  is  one  and  the  same;  and  you  cannot  describe  The  work 
relations  between  things  that  are  the  same.  The  Church  o^e. 
which  forgets  that  there  is  a  difference  between  Home  Mission  work 
on  the  one  side  and  Foreign  Mission  work  on  the  other,  will  do  both 
parts  of  its  work  the  best ;  both  depend  upon  the  same  power  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the  Church.  Our  Christian  Church  was 
born  in  a  revival ;  from  revival  to  revival  is  the  law  of  the  Church's 
on-going  ;  and  the  modem  history  of  the  Church  tells  us  that  when- 
ever God's  Holy  Spirit  shakes  His  Church  mightily,  then  Home 
Missionary  work  and  Foreign  Missionary  work  ai*e  at  the  same  level, 
and  are  prosecuted  with  the  same  zeal. 

Let  me  call  to  mind  that  marvellous  revival  in  Germany — the 
Pietist  movement.     Spener,  a  child  of  the  imaginative  Rhineland, 
laid   hold  of  FVancke,  a  son  of  the  old  trading  Lubeck   ^.^^  j^^^^ 
stock.     The  latter  put  into  practical  form  the  ideas  of  the   revivaiiite. 
former,  and  out  of  the  whole  came  such  Home  Missionary  ''^^  ^^etists. 
work  as  in  the  Halle  Orphan  House  and  the  Cannstadt  Bible  Depot, 
from  whence  went  the  first  German  ]\lissionaries  to  the  heathen. 
The  great  31oravian  Church,  which  more  than  any  other        The 
forgets  that   Foreign    Missions   are   a   secondary    thing,    Moravians. 
came    out   of  the    Pietist    revival.      In   the  Wesleyan    revival  the 
same    thing    is    seen.      That    revival    produced    not    merely   the 
Methodist   Churches,   that   marvellous    birth  of   modern 
times,  and  the  great  Evangelical  movement  in  the  Church      ^^^^^^' 
of  England  ;  it  also  laid  the  great  foundation  of  the  great  Mission- 
ary Associations  which  now  are  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  Nonconformist  Churches  in  England.     In  Scotland 
that  revival   of  religion  which  had  for  its  outcome  the     ^' ^'^■ 
separation  of  the  Free  Church  from  the  State,  had  for  its  one  arm  the 
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Ifome  Mission  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  for  its  other  the  Foreign 
Mission  work  of  Dr.  Duff. 

I  do  not  care  for  theology  if  you  mean  by  it  little  bundles  of 
ideas  wrapped  up  in  appropriate  propositions.  Living  theology  is 
the  rationale  of  spiritual  forces,  and  the  description  of 
True  tiieoiogy.g^g^^  spiritual  evcuts ;  and  I  say  that  real  living  theology 
which  takes  hold  of,  and  teaches,  the  great  facts  of  man's  sin  and 
Christ's  salvation,  of  the  present  and  overpowering  influence  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  can  know  no  difference  between  Home  INIissionary  work 
on  the  one  hand  and  Foreign  Missionary  work  on  the  other.  The 
Church  which  neglects  the  one  cannot  prosecute  the  other.  The 
Church  which  is  the  great  Home  Mission-worker,  is  the  Church 
which  sends  most  abroad  to  heathen  brethren  and  sisters. 

I  think  I  can  put  before  you  from  Homo  Missionary  work  v\hat  is  to 
my  mind  a  most  vivid  picture  of  what  Foreign  Mission  work  should  be. 
I  can  recall  a  scene  in  a  church  in  Glasgov/  where  we  were  doing  work 
nmongst  the  lapsed.  In  one  of  our  afternoon  meetings,  I  saw  this  : — A 
woman  in  a  battered  bonnet,  a  faded  shawl,  and  a  great  blue  maik  across 

her  forehead :  a  baby  half  hidden  in  the  dirty  shawl,  and  a 
the"ia"sed     httle  girl,  shoeless  and  stockingless,  by  her  side ;  and  a  young 

lady,  gently  cultured,  highly  cultivated,  by  her,  with  one  arm 
round  the  little  bairn  and  her  hand  on  the  woman's  shoulder,  striving  to 
bring  back  to  hei-  that  womanhood  she  had  lost.  Is  nc  that  a  picture  of 
the  Home  Church,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  enriched  by  all  the  gifts  that 
Grod's  Spunt  has  given  it,  stretching  forth  and  laying  its  hand  on  these 
heathen  who  are  still  beyond  the  fold  of  the  Saviour  ? 

We  are  anxious,  and  rightly,  to  support  our  Home  Churches  with 
money  and  with  all  kinds  of  support ;  and  to  make  the  congrega- 
tional work  go  well.  But  if  we  think  of  nothing  beyond  our  con- 
gregation and  our  Church  we  belittle  our  Christian  work.  Nothing 
so  takes  us  beyond  ourselves  as  an  interest  in  Foreign  ]\Iission  work. 
When  we  subscribe  for  the  Missionary  and  his  work,  when  we  read 
INIissionary  intelligence,  how  that  lifts  us  beyond  ourselves,  and 
makes  us  feel  that  we  belong  not  to  the  small  circle  round  about  us, 
but  to  the  great  Catholic  Church  of  God,  which  would  fain  fill  the 
whole  world  !  The  one  thing  which  more  than  anything  else  brings 
A  sense  of    homc  to  a  Congregation,  and  to  individual  Christian  men 

»^ty-  and  women  here — the  one  thing  which  brings  home  to 
them  that  communion  of  the  saints,  that  companionship  of  believers, 
that  great,  mighty,  invisible  Church  of  God  which  has  filled  so 
much  of  the  world's  history  in  the  past,  and  has  yet  to  fill  the 
ages,  is  its  enthusiasm  for  Foreign  ]Missionary  work. 

Foreign  Missions  have  taught  the  Home  Churches  one  or  two 

practical  things.     Foreign   Missionaries,  and  their  wives  especially, 

Woman's     ^^^'®  taught  the  Home  Churches  the  value  of  women's 

work.  work  amongst  women.  They  began  it,  and  we  are  only 
very  slowly  following  in  their  footsteps. 

Another  thing  that  Foreign  Missionary  work  has  taught  us  is 
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how  to  use  our  converts  to  help  their  unconverted  neighbours.     The 
first  idea  of  the  P"'oreign  Missionary  is,  how  to  get  some  J^^^  ^^^^^ ^^ 
men  whom  lie  has  been  instructing  to  stand  by  his  side    howtouse 
and  work  along  with  him  on  their  neighbours.     We  are     converts, 
only  beginning  to  learn  this  in  our  Home  Mission  work,  and  unless 
we  learn  the  lesson  we  shall  not  succeed  as  we  ought  to  do.     We 
must  learn  to  make  workers  out  of  the  first  converts  in  our  district, 
and  set  them,  who  are  in  more  thorough  sympathy  with  the  people 
of  the  district  than  any  other  assistants  can  be,  to  work  among  their 
neighbours.    When  that  has  been  done  marvellous  work  for  Christ 
will  result.     This  is  a  lesson  from  Foreign  Mission  work. 

Then,  lastly.  Foreign  Missions  teach  us  that  there  may  be  united 
action  in  spite  of  want  of  incorporate  union.  You  know  how  we  are 
divided;  but,  somehow  or  other,  all  this  sort  of  thing  They  show 
disappears  on  the  Foreign  Mission-field.  I  am  persuaded  united  action, 
that  the  one  great  thing  which  is  going  to  fuse  together  the 
Evangelistic  Churches  at  home  is  their  co-operation  and  work  in 
the  Foreign  Mission-field. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D.  (Chicago) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  brethren  in 
Christ, — It  is  due  to  myself  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  I  was  to  have 
any  part  in  this  discussion  until  I  saw  my  name  printed  in  the  pro- 
gramme.    Least  of  all  did  I  know,  until  I  received  a  very  courteous 
reminder    from   one   of  the   secretaries,    that    I    had   promised   to 
prepare   a   paper.      But    I  should    be    ashamed   of  myself  at   the 
end  of  a  ministry  of  twenty-five  years — in  which  I  have    x^oai^gof 
steadily  tried  to  do  these  two  things,  namely,  to  develop    twenty-five 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  on  the  one  side,  and  on y«"*' '"^"^• 
the  other  to  broaden  out  its  interests  and  its  sympathies  and  influence 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth, — if  I  should  not  have  something  to  say  upon 
a  topic  like  the  one  that  is  before  us.      The  time  is  brief,  and  I  shall 
confine  myself  simply  to  stating  a  series  of  propositions  which  I 
have  tried  to  put  within  the  limits  of  the  topic  assigned.     These 
come  largely  out  of  my  own  experience  and  observation      personal 
of  Churches  at  home.     I  shall  try  to  state  exactly  what    experience, 
seems  to  me  to  be  practically  the  reflex  influence  of  Foreign  Missions 
upon  the  Home  Churches. 

First,  then,  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  helps  to  develop  a  coni' 
prehensive  idea  of  Divine  saluation.  In  reading  the  Gospels,  we 
find  these  two  thoughts;  first,  the  love  of  Grod  indi- xwo  aspects  of 
vidualised  to  every  soul.  We  read  of  "  the  disciple  whom  salvation. 
Jesus  loved."  He  loved  Mary  and  Martha.  "  He  loved  me,"  says 
the  Apostle,  "  and  gave  Himself  for  me."  It  is  all  individualised  and 
made  personal.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  read  that  this  Gospel 
has  broadened  out  until  it  takes  in  all  the  nations  and  all  the  genera- 
tions of  the  world.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."     Now  it  is  this  latter  idea   that  it  is 
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difficult  to  train  a  Church  into   the  comprehension  of.     Very  fre- 
quently we   find    men  intent  upon  their  own   salvation, 
^ve'bp'      and  full  of  joy  in  the  thought  that  they  have  found  the 
comprehensive  J^ord  Jesus  Christ,  but  who  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
conceptions.    .^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^    thought   wliich   comprehends  that    the 

salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  for  all  souls  everywhere.  But  the 
influence  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  influence  of  work  by  men  whom 
we  have  known  personally  in  Japan,  in  China,  in  India,  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Sea,  when  they  come  back  to  us  and  tell  the  story  of 
their  experience,  life,  and  work,  always  is  to  lift  up  the  individual 
who  is  in  the  membership  of  the  Church  into  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  vastness,  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  this  blessed 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Secondly,  active  interest  inForeifjn  Missions  helps  in  expressing 
a  sense  of  felloicship  and  unity  in  the  Home  Churcfi.     As  Professor 
FeUowship    Aiken,  the  brother  who  has   preceded  me,    dwelt    upon 
inanity,     that  point,  I  need  simply  indicate,  as  we  read  that  wonder- 
ful prayer  of  our  Lord,  that  we  find  Him  crying  out  that  all  may  be 
one    and  as  we  interpret   the   instincts   of  our  own  need  we  tind 
A  new      ourselves  drawn   towards  those   who  also  love  the  Lord 
impulse.     Jesus  Christ.     Here  is  the  prayer  of  the  Lord,  here  is  the 
instinct,  or  impulse  of  the  renewed  soul,  drawing  us  all  towards  each 
other.     And  yet,  friends,  how  hard  it  has  been  in  the  past  for  those 
who  differ  ,in  their  views  .of  doctrine,  or  differ  in  their  methods  of 
Church  polity,  to  stand  together  and  lock  hands,  and  bring  heart  into 
sympathy  with  heart,  and  see  eye  to  eye  with  reference  to  these  great 
things. 

I  first  set  foot  upon  this  EngHsli  soil  at  Liverpool.     I  had  a  few  days 

to  spare,  so  I  journeyed  by  slow  stages  to  London.     I  wanted  to  see  some 

Restoration    ^^  tlie  old  churches  and  cathethals,     I  went  into  them,  and  I 

illustrated,    noticed  ill  evciy  church  and  cathedral  and  castle  I  entered  that 

I  heard  first  of  all  the  same  story  of  restoration,  that  they  asked  for  funds 

to  restore  this  or  that.     I  speak  with  entire  lespect  of  movements  of  this 

kind.     At  any  rate  I  am  not  here  to-day  to  utter  any  criticism  ;  but  I  was 

asked  at  Stratford  for  a  penny  to  lestore  the  chuich  where  Shakespeare's 

hones  are  supposed  to  be  placed.    I  thought  of  another  restoration  that  was 

indeed  necessary.     I  remembered,  and  it  came  to  me  with  an  impressive- 

ness  I  never  recollect  to  have  felt  before,  that  every  face  into  which  I 

looked  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.     But  how  marred,  how  deformed 

they  were  now  !     And  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  comparison  between  the  a 

The  image    restoration  of  a  castle  wall  or  a  cathedral  and  the  restoration 

of  God.      of  a  human  soul  into  the  image  of  God  would  be  impossible. 

I  meditated  on  this  over  and  over  as  I  was  on  my  way  to  this  gieat 
Conference,  which  should  take  in  its  arms  of  faith  and  love  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  lift  them  up  to  the  throne  of  grace.  I  seemed  to  .'^ec  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  upiaised  hands  bending  down  over  the  millions 
of  Africa,  and  whispering  to  us,  "  Eestoie,  restoie  in  them  the  imaire 
of  God."  And  I  saw  Him  brooding  over  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and 
saving,    **  Restore   the^e    to   the    image    in   which    they    were    made." 
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And  Japan,  and  China,  and  India,  is  He  not  bending  over  them  to-day, 
and  saying  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  us  all,  "  Give  time,  give  thought,  give 
substance,  ^vo  sympathy,  give  everything,  that  they  may  be  restoi-ed  and 
be  tlie  children  of  the  Father." 

Thirdly,  active  interest  in  Mission  Work  helps  to  educate  a  Church  in 
liberality. 

Let  me  tell  of  matters  that  have  come  within  my  own 
experience.  The  testimonies  that  have  come,  and  that  we  have 
lieaid  from  these  brethren  that  have  come  from  the  fields  in 
which  they  have  laboured,  have  been  of  the  highest  value ;  and  if  any- 
thing that  I  am  saj-ing  to  you  now  shall  be  of  any  specia,l  value,  it  will  be 
because  it  is  authenticated  by  what  has  actually  taken  place.  About  ten 
years  ago  the  providence  of  Grod  led  me  to  the  pastoiate  of  my  church  in 
Chicago.  The  church  had  had  a  long  and  a  severe  stixi^jgle,  but  we 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  The  men  who 
were  in  it  had  given  and  given.  Tbey  were  compelled  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  church,  and  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  meet  the 
semi-annual  interest  of  this  vast  sum.  After  years  of  discouragement, 
they  had  decided  they  could  not  do  anythin<j^  for  Foieign  Missions,  nor 
mucli,  if  anything,  for  Home  Missions.  I  had  been  for  days  taking  an  esti- 
mate of  tilings.  I  went  into  the  pulpit  one  Sabbath.  I  announced  the 
schedule  of  benefactions.  I  said,  "  We  will  give  so  much  for  this  and  so 
much  for  that.  In  two  weeks  we  will  take  the  annual  collection  on  behalf 
of  Foreign  Mi.ssions.  I  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do.  I  want  you  to 
give  six  hundred  dollars."  They  looked  at  each  other,  and 
they  looke.d  at  me.     The  sum  was  so  vast  that  they  had  not  ^  "tonished 

,-  ,  r^-r*  j'"-xTj^-ii  •  congregation. 

any  words  of  reproach.     iSo  1  escaped,     r^ext  feunday  moinni^; 
I  repeated  the  announcement,  and  said,   "  Remember  next   Sunday  you 
give  thLs  six  hundred  dollars."      I  heard  some  remaiks  about  the  new 
minister  that  had  come.     We  took  our  collection.     What  was  it  ?     It  was 
not  six  hundred  but  eight  hundred  dollais. 

When  I  took  my  chair  the  next  Sunday  morning,  it  was  the  most 
astonished  congregation  you   ever  saw.     What  was  the  outcome  ? 
They  began  to  have  some  sort  of  faith   in   themselves,       _^ 
some  sort  of  respect  for  their  capacity  :  they  found  their  congregation* 
means  were  not  exhausted.     In  six  years  we  had  paid      may  do. 
every  dollar  of  our  indebtedness,  and  raised  our  contributions  up  to 
nearly  twelve  thousand  dollars.     There  is  no  church  in  this  continent, 
or  any  other,  which,  if  the  minister  will  put  his  heart  into  it,  and 
say,  "  Our  sympathies  must  be  as  broad  as  the  sympathies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  interests  must  be  as  wide  as  the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ," 
cannot  be  brought  to  give  of  its  substance  for  Foreign  Missionary  work. 

Fourthly,  interest  in  Foreign  Missions  helps  to  hold  the  Church 
to  the  simple  evangelical  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  ChHst.  If 
the  reporters  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  take  that  down,  I  do  not 
care  if  they  do  not  take  anything  else.  I  will  repeat  it. 
Interest  in  Foreign  Missions  helps  to  hold  the  Church  to 
the  simple  evangelical  truths  of  the  Gospel.  I  coined 
that  out  of  some  experience  we  have  had  in  America. 
I  coined  that  because  1  believe  we  are  coming  into  the  realisation  of  a 
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vnst  trulh.  We  are  having  men  at  home  in  America — and  I  suppose 
you  have  them  Iktc,  and  in  France,  and  in  Germany — who  have 
tiuhsfifided  in  a  large  measure  a  kind  of  philosophy,  savoured  with 
a  liUle  hod>j  of  Gospel  truths,  for  the  Gospel  itself.  What  is  the  use 
of  going  to  China,  what  is  the  use  of  going  to  Japan  with  a  philo- 
sophy ?  What  is  the  use  of  going  with  an  utterly  godless 
science  ?  What  is  the  use  of  taking  the  richest  literature 
you  produce  at  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  and  going  to  these 
]>ngan  nations  with  it?  There  is  nothing  that  has  in  it  the  power 
of  (iod  except  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  come  back 
worn  and  sanctiiied  by  the  grace  of  God  from  the  fields  where  they 
have  stood  face  to  face  with  godless  races  and  nations,  do  not  come 
back  with  pliilosophies  and  sciences,  falsely  so-called,  and  all  the  arts 
and  outcome  of  our  modern  literature,  but  they  come  back  and  say 
to  us  at  home,  "  Preach  the  Gospel^  the  sliuple  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ." 
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Rev.  Principal  MacVicar,  D.D.  (iNIontreal):  Mr.  Chairman, — The 
precise  qi  '\stion  is,  What  are  the  benefits  which  the  Church  at  home 
derives  from  Foreign  Missions  ?  These  have  been  so  admirably  stated 
that  I  feel  very  much  like  rising  simply  to  say  "  Amen  "  to  what  has 
been  already  presented.  Five  minutes  will  be  quite  sufficient  for 
me  to  say  what  I  desire.  First  of  ajl,  with  regard  to  Foreign 
■Missions,  I  fake  it  that  fliey'help  men  and  women  to  deeper  insight 
„    ,  ,       into  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  mind 

Teach  the 

Church      of  Jesus  Christ ;   and,  therefore,  they   teach   the  Home 
her  work.     (^}^ui-(jh  flio  true  nature  of  her  own  work.     Specially  do 
thoy  emphasise  this  thought — that  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and 
that  the  Church  does  not  exist  simply  to  take  care  of  herself,  but  to 
be  instrumental  in  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  the  world.     1 
believe,  too,  that  Foreign  Missions  have  done  very  much  to  teach  the 
And  how  to    CI  lurch  liow  to  do  her  own  work.     The  question  is  very 
do  it  at  home,  frequently  asked.  What   are  we  to   do   for  our  masses? 
And  the  truth  is  that  the  masses  in  many  of  our  great  centres  of 
jiopulation  are  chasing  the  Churches  away  from  them.     Now  Foreign 
Ali^sionaries  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  class  than  the  masses. 
They  are  not  sent  to  occupy  magnificent  churches,  well  cushioned 
and  equipped  in  every  respect.     They  go  into  the  slums  of  human 
population,  and  they  show  us  the  great  need  that  these  men  have 
to  be  loved,  and  the  greater  need  that  they  have  to  be  helped  and 
living      saved.     Foreign  Missionaries  furnish  a  standing  evidence 
evidence,     of  the  value  of  Christianity.     It  is  well  enough  to  speak 
of  internal  and  external  and  collateral  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
]iible.     It  is  well  enough  lor  some  pundits  to  go  into  the  British 
i\Iuseum   and  decipher  obscure  characters,  and  tell  us  fresh  truths 
of  the  Word  of  God.     I   submit,  however,   that  what  is  most  con- 
vincing and  most  stirring  to  the  Home  Churches  is  the  effect  of 
I^ivine  truth,  ])resented  in  a  clear  and    simple  way,  on  degraded 
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liumanit V,  the  power  of  Christ  through  His  Gospel  to  lift  heathen 
nations  up  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  chihhen  of  God. 

Foreign  jMissions,  too,  teach  us  emphatically  the  need  of  vastly 
greater  liberality.  We  need  to  be  taught  in  this  respect.  Parsi- 
mony is  one  o-f  the  glaring  sins  of  Christian  people — down-  The  sin  of 
right  meanness,  and  at  the  same  time  shameful  abuse  of  parsimony, 
that  which  God  has  put  under  our  control  in  gratifying  our  own 
selfish  ends.  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  unity  of  the 
Church  is  greatly  promoted  by  this  work,  and  that  the  time  is  come 
when  it  is  felt  that  the  lueakest  part  of  everi/  man's  creed  is  that  which 
he  holds  alone,  and  that  the  strongest  part  is  that  ivhich  he  holds  in 
common  with  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,   D.D.   (New  York):    Mr.  Chairman,— I 
believe  we  are  all  of  one  o[)inion  upon  this  matter  here,  and  therefore 
there   is  no  need  to  argue  it  out.      It  is    because   the  Don't suni on 
objection  has    been   made   in  other  quarters  that  Home    defensive. 
Missionary  activity  is  neglected  by  those  who  i)rosecute  the  Foreign 
Missionary  enterprise,  that  we  have  to  take  the  defensive.     Some 
years  ago  when  there  were  great  Missionary  gatherings  in  Exeter 
Hall,    I    remember   a   cartoon    in  Funch  which   represented   some 
clerical-looking  individuals  moving  along  the  pavement     Blacks  at 
with  a  little  street  arub  looking  up  at  them  and  saying,       t<»ne. 
"Please,  ain  t  I  black  enough?"     That  is  the  kind  of  antagonism 
we  liave  been  called  upon  to   meet.     It  is  indulged  in  mostly  by 
those  who  do  not  know  anything  alwut  Missionary  work.     One  thing 
which  has  not  yet  been  spoken  of  1  should  like  to  lift  into  the  fore- 
ground.    I  refer  to   the  influence   in  the  Home  Churches   of  the 
biographies   of  Foreign   Missionaries.      I  believe  there  have    been 
Missionaries  at  home  quite  as  eminent  for  earnestness,  piety,  and 
self-devotion  as  those  who  have  gone  abroad  ;   but  what  the.se  last 
have  done  has  been  done  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.     Their  isola- 
tion  has  placed  them  like  Aaron  on  Mount  Hor.      We 
have  learnt  to  know  and  to  love  them.      We  have  seen    influence  of 
them,  or  rather  we  have  heard  of  them,  in  all  their  enter-    character, 
prises  and  efforts.     And  so  the  reaction  of  their  characters  has  come 
back  upon  us,  and  has  ehnated  our  own  Christian  life  higher  than 
it  would  have  been  if  the)   had  not  gone  into  those  Missionary  enter- 
])rises.     1  should  like  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  successes  of  our 
Foreign  Missionaries  an  antidote  to  the  assaults  of  infidelity,  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  most  needed  at  home.     One  cannot  but 
admire  the  honest  v  and  candour  with  which  Charles  Darwin     .„ 
acknowledged  that  he  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the     change  of 
inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  never  could  be  elevated  by      opinion- 
the  Gos}>el.    I  think  that  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  made 
there  was  worth  going  into  the  field  for,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  have  that  acknowledgment  from  a  man  like  Charles  Darwin ;  a 
man  whose  character  for  honesty  and  accuracy  of  observation  was 
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beyond  all  doubt,  whatever  might  be  said  of  his  theory.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  valuable  at  tlie  time  in  which  it  came  than 
the  testimony  which  was  furnished  by  the  successes  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  our  different  stations.  I  think  we  ought  to  glorify  God 
Not  development  ^r  them.  The  Fijians,  for  example,  have  come  up  from 
butcreation.  heathenism  to  civilisation  in  a  single  generation.  There 
has  been  no  long  process  of  development  or  evolution  in  their  case, 
but  a  spiritual  creation  by  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Another  fact  I  should 
like  to  state  because  it  refers  to  two  young  friends  of  my  own.  We 
have  in  New  York  two  young  men  who  are  fiimous  above  most  for 
earnest  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  one  is 
Dr.  A.  F.  SchaufHer ;  the  other  is  the  honoured  son  of  an  honoured 
father,  Dr.  Judson,  the  son  of  Adoninim  Judson.  Both  of  these  men 
are  labouring  in  the  slums  of  New  York  city,  proving  that  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  enterprise  is  one.  They  have  the  Missionary  zeal 
Hereditary  by  inheritance.  i)r.  SchaufHer's  father  laboured  long  in 
zeal.  Turkey,  and  Dr.  Judson's  in  ]5urmah.  The  sons  are  to- 
day, with  the  zeal  of  their  fathers,  labouring  in  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  New  York  city.  I  believe  another  son  of  Dr.  Schauffler  is  labouring 
amongst  the  Bohemians  in  Cleveland.  So,  you  see,  the  work  is  one. 
And  we  can  afford  to  treat,  I  think,  with  a  good  deal  of  contempt  the 
eynic^ll  sneers  of  those  who  say,  "We  do  not  care  anything  about 
Foreign  JNlissions ;  we  believe  in  Home  Missions."  Indeed,  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  such  people  is  to  say,  '*  We  have  a  Home  Mission 
too.  Will  you  give  us  a  little  for  that  ?  "  I  have  always  found  that 
made  them,  as  we  say  in  the  West, — "  Shut  up." 

DISCUS>SION. 

Rev.  John  Hewlett  (L.M.S.,  from  Bi  nares) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — I  feel  this  to  be  a  very  blessed  meeting.  The  reaction  of 
which  v,e  have  been  spciikiiig  seems  to  tell  very  po^verfully  upon  us  who 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  meeting.  If  I  can  interpret  your 
feelings  by  my  own,  I  aaouM  say  that  we  have  been  greatly  lifted  heaven- 
ward by  Avhat  we  have  heard  this  afternoon.  And  under  the  influence 
of  this  holy  enthusiasm,  I  feel  constrained  to  speak  to  you  from  a  Missionary 
point  of  view  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject. 

The  first  thing  which  I  should  like  to  say  is  that  Foreign  Missionary 
work  reacts  powerfully  upon  our  belief  in  Christian  doctiines.     Now  I 

„.   .  find  great  complaints  made  in  this  country,  that  in  the  preach- 

strengthen  faithing  of  ministers  and  in  religious  writings  the  Atonement  of  our 

in  Christian    Blessed  Lord  is  often  kept  in  tl>o  background,  and  Christian 

oc  nea.  jj^Qj-j^jity  and  the  example  of  our  Lord  are  too  exclu.sively  put 
in  the  front  and  even  substituted  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  Well 
now,  as  a  Missionary,  I  feel  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Atonement  of  Christ 
all  our  efforts  for  the  spiritual  conversion  of  the  heathen  would  be  in  vain. 
In  India,  when  I  have  spoken  to  natives  about  our  Lord  as  an  example, 
and  about  His  morality,  I  have  indeed  seen  proofs  of  their  being  much 
interested ;  but  this  is  not  what  has  touched  their  hearts.  It  is  the 
doctrine  that  our  Lord  loved  them  and  gave  Himself  for  them,  that  they 
were  sinners  and  could  not  be  saved  unless  God's  dear  Son  had  come  into 
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this  world  and  taken  their  f^uilt  to  Himself  and  laid  down  Ilis  life  for 
them,  that  has  touched  their  hearts. 

There  is  another  point  which  has  been  broui,'ht  out  in  various  ways. 
It  is  this,  that  participation  in  JVIissicmary  work,  or  an  inten^st  in  it,  tolls 
powerfully  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  Chinch.     Now  wo  hoar 
in  this  country   of  methods   adopted  to  load  to  the  hi<,'her  "i^'ljjj"" 
Christian  life.     Wo  hear  of  holiness  conventions,  and  far  bo  it 
from  me  to  say  a  word  a*:jainst  them.     I  thank  God  for  every  elTort  made 
to  advance  the  Christian  life,  to  biing  poopio  into  closer  union  with   C^orl, 
to  make  them  enjoy  more  of  the  love  of  ( 'hrist  and   of  fellowship   with 
Him.     But  I  beliove  it  is  not  by  more  meetings  that  we  are  to  attain  to 
the  higher  Chxistian  life.     I  believe  that  it  is  when  wc  labour  for  tho 
salvation  of  others,  when  oiu*  hearts  go  forth  in  love  towards  the  whole 
human  race,  when  we  pray  for  tho  human  race,  when  we  con- 
tribute of   our   wealth    to   bring   tho   avIioIo  human  race   to       How  to 
Christ — it  is  then  we  become  more  Christ-iiko,  it  is  thus  that     ***"'• 
we  feel  bound  to  look  to  Christ,  ami  to  receive  life  from  Him  into  our 
souls,  and  thus  that  wo  attain,  better  than  in  any  other  way,  to  tho 
higher  Christian  life. 

Bishop  Esher  (Evangelical  Association  of  North  America):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies,  and  gentlemen, — As  the  delegate  of  the  ^Missionary  Society 
of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America,  I  have  come  here  to 
learn,  and  have  been  an  attentive  listener  in  these  meetings.  With  much 
that  I  have  heard,  I  can  agree.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Home 
and  Foreign  Mission  work  are  foi-midable,  to  human  possibilities  simply 
insurmountable. 

The  Church  in  general  is  still   seriously  lacking,  her  eflfoits  are  com 
pi^tively  lukewarm,  and  her  ollerings   insignificant.     But  she  is  doin^ 
something,  aye,  a  grfat  deal ;  she  has  at  least  begun  to  take    Th   Ch     h 
holil  of  hor  work,- — the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ;  and   beginning  to 
the  residt  is  simply  marvellous  in  both   departments  of  her        ^oik. 
work.     Both  these  departments  go  hand  in  hand.     Their   object  is  the 
same  :  to  turn  man  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God,  to  receive  foi-giveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sanctified  by  faith   in  Christ — to  establish  the  righteousness  of  God 
among   men.      The  value  of  Medical    Missionary  service  cannot  well  be 
over-estimated.     Woman's  help  is  of  greatest  importance,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     But  the  Divinely  ordained  principle,  the  great 
means,    is    the    preaching    of    repentance    and    remission    of     The  chief 


means. 


sins  in  Chiist's  name,  among  all  nations,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem,  and  this  by  men  fully  qualified  and  supported  by  a  pure  and 
prayerful  Church.  Nothing  else  will  accomplish  the  great  purpose  of 
the  Mission  of  the  Chuich  of  Christ.  Her  work  is  Divine,  and  only  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  carried  in  sanctified  ves.sols,  devoted  for  life 
and  for  death,  can  this  woik  be  accomplished — it  is  being  accomplished — 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  ouflfht  to  raise  annually  at  least  a  dollar  per  member,— say  fifty 
millitm  Evangelical  Christians.     You  British  Christians  could 
easily  do  it  alone.      But  we  all  want  to  have  Ofpial  shares;    Adoiiarper 
and  I  for  one  am  rea<ly  to  give  a  pledge  for  my  church  for 
the  amount  stated,  besides  all  other  contiibutions  for   church  purposes 
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nnd  j»oo<l  oansos  ponernlly.  Tho  earnest  prosrcntion  of  the  work  of  tlin 
Lord  in  the  Missions  junon^'  tho  hoiithen  un<l  tho  success  there,  is  tlie 
host  means  I  know  of  for  the  Htrengthening  of  tho  Chuivh  at  home  in 
her  spiritual  lite  and  in  nil  departments  of  lior  home  work,  and  also  for 
the  discomtituro  of  all  her  udversjiries  and  opposing  powers. 

Rev.  H.  Percy  Gnibb  ((J.M.S.) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  wish  to  emphasise 
what  has  been  said  this  afternoon  by  referring  to  a  few  tolling  facts — facts 
which  are  known  to  many  here,  but  which  it  may  ho  wm^II  to  recall — which 
vill  illustrate  the  reaction  of  Foreign  INlissions  upon  tho  homo  life  of  tho 
Church.  Now,  while  this  is  tho  Centenary  of  Missions,  it  is  equally  and 
even  more  so  tho  Jubilee  of  Missions.  If  wo  go  back  fifty  years  we  find 
that  in  England  there  were  then  not  more  than  ten  Missionary 
Church  in  fifty  Societies.     We  tind  now  that  there  are  more  than  one  hundred. 

years.       j^  ^jj^  j^jvme  Way  the  Missionary  spirit  has  grown  in  America. 

If  we  look  at  the  Church  of  England  when  tho  Queen  came  to  the  throne, 
we  sliall  find  that  there  were  only  seven  colo.nial  Bishops — seven  Bishops  outside 
England,     Now  there  are  seventy-five.     And  this  large  number  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  of  the  Church,  guided  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  we  find  that 
it  now  numbers  about  seventy  Bishops.     If,  again,  we  look  at  the  work  done  at 
home  in  connection  with  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  there  has  been  subscribed  in  connection  with  various  works  in  the 
Church  eighty-one  miUions  of  money.    Of  that  ten  millions  has  been  given  to 
Foreign  Missions.   In  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
The  result  of  y/HYi  reference  to  the  home  work  of  the  Society,  I  may  say,  as  illua- 
''"ufe""^    trating  its  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  Church,  that  there  are  preached 
in  connection  with  the  Society  throughout  England  about  eight 
thousand  sermons  every  year,  and  there  are  held  three  thousand  meetings  in  the 
parishes  of  England.     And  nearly  the  whole  of  this  work  is  done  by  volunteers  ; 
or  if  we  except  some  two  thous.ind  sermons  and  about  one  thousand  meetings 
which  are  taken  by  paid  Officials  and  Missionaries,  the  whole  of  this  vast  w4k, 
is  the  work  of  clergymen  and  laymen  giving  their  time  gratuitously  to  the 
Society. 

Here  are  facts — telling  facts — which  illustrate  the  effect  that  Foreign 
!Mis.«;ions  have  on  the  home  life  of  the  Church.  Who  can  over-estimate  the 
vast  amount  of  good  done  at  home  V  I  think  our  best  illustration 
of  the  growth  of  our  vast  organisation  of  ]\Iissionary  Deputations 
is  to  be  found  in  Ezekiel's  splendid  vision,  where  he  was  brought 
through  waters  which  were  up  to  his  ankles,  and  then  up  to  his  knees,  and  then 
up  to  his  loins,  and  finally  the  whole  man  was  submerged. 

Rev.  James  Kennedy  (L.M.S.,  late  of  Benares):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — I  have  just  one  thought.  I  will  try  to  give  it  in  the  two 
minutes  to  which  I  am  confined.  Again  and  again  to-day  we  have  heard 
that  the  work  at  home  and  abroad  is  the  same.  Now  my  thought  is 
this.     The  c^onsecration  should  be  the  same.     In  going  Jibout  and  listening 

to  Missionary  speeches,  nothing  has  been  more  painful  to  me 
oonsecrated.    than  to  hear  of  the  self-denial  of  the  Missionary.    I  shall  never 

forget  an  interesting  conveisation  that  I  had  with  Dr.  DufT, 
who  was  not  only  my  friend  but  my  guest.  I  remem'ier  with  what  scorn 
he  spoke  of  those  he  met  at  home  who  kept  carriages,  and  laid  down  to  him 
the  law  as  to  the  self-denial  which  should  be  practised  by  Missionaries. 

Rev,  B.  La  Trobe  (Secretary  of  IMoravian  Missions)  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — The  history  of  ^loravian  Missions  affords  as  good 
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an  illu.st ration  of  the  inllucnct'  of  thn  Koivign  Mission  life  upon  the  Clmrch 

at  home  tin  in  to  bo  fourul.     I   fully  holidvo,  for  my  own  piiit, 

that  had  Iho   rx)i(l  not  given  a    Missionary  chaiactor  to  that     Example  of 

(^'hnich,  you  would  havo  litth'  life  and  unity  now.     There  was 

a  time  in  the  early  decade  of  our   Missions  when  the  ze;il  antl  fervour  of 

her  mend)ers  boiled  over,  and  the  time  is  known  in  her  history  as  the 

"sifting  time."     Whence  canio  the  sobriety?      VVhcnee  came  the  ii'action  i 

From   the  Mi.ssion-field.       Thence  came  zeal,   thenci>    camo    warmth   and 

life.      I  am  sure  that  in  the  history  of  my  own  Church  infinit«^  blessings 

have  come  back  to  us  over  and  over  again  from  the  Mi.ssion-iitld. 

The  Chairman:  At  this  advjinced  hour,  I  shall  not  detain  you  by 
making  jmy  reinnrka.  I  am  sure  we  have  had  a  most  ]irotital)le 
Conference;  and  the  reaction  of  which  we  have  heard  so  niucli  on 
the  Ifome  ('hurch,  from  the  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise,  cannot,  I 
think,  fail  to  be  promoted  by  the  stimulus  we  have  all  received 
this  afternoon. 

Rev.  Newman  Hall  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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In  rcadiiij,'  the  intercHtiriK  procuetlings  of  tliiw  mortitij;,  I  am  inipruwicd  with 

the  t'ucliiig  Ihutsutlit-iciit  promiiionco  wuHiiot  given  to  tho  important  historic  fact, 

that  thu  Homo  Misnions  of  nxxlfrn  times  omr  their  hlrthio  tho  spirit 

IIomeHiitiona  and  experience  of  Foreign  MinsioUH.     Tho  groat  ovangehstic  move- 

the  fruit  of    j,,^.,,^^  ,,f  which  Whitetleld  and  Wesley  were  the  originators,  sprung 

MiHioni.      *'"*'  ^^  '^''^  (JetiiijKi  Mhsifin,  set  on  foot  by  the  Wesleys.     It  was  thoro 

they  K'arned  tho  praetieo  of  preaching  to  the  h)we.st  ehisses  in  tho 

open  air  of  a  eiinjate  much  Ik  tter  suited  to  that  form  of  evangeUstie  work  tlian 

tho  atmoBphere  of  Kngland.  When  Whitelield  had  experienced  the  presence  of  ( Joii 

in  liis  open-air  sermons  in  Anieriai,  and  felt  the  power  of  his  oratory  over  tho 

vast  crowds  whieh  waited  on  his  preaching  there,  he  was  emboldened  to  take  his 

Btand  on  tho  "  rising  ground  "  at  Kingswood,  to  preach  to  tho  colHors,  when  tho 

ministers  of  the  (-'hurch,  in  Bristol,  sijut  him  out  from  th(  ir  puljiits. 

But  for  the  folly  of  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  (.'liiinh  of  those  days,  in 
expelling  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  these  noblo  men  would  have  U^en  the  great 
evangelists  of  tho  (Jliurch  of  Kngland,  and  wotdd  have  retained  within  her  pale 
as  loyal  children  the  tens  of  thousands  whom  they  converted,  who  were  only 
formed  into  separate  sects  by  circumstances  over  which  they  ha<l  no  control 
Whitelield,  who  lirst  began  this  great  evangelistic  movement  in  England,  was 
un  uited  by  nature  and  averse  by  predilection  for  being  the  founder  of  a  Church. 
Wesley  was  an  evangelist  by  choice,  and  oidy  became  an  ecclesiastic 
by  necessity.  Both  would  willingly  have  been  the  itinerant 
evangelists  of  tlie  Church,  if  she  had  only  had  the  wisdom  and  grace 
to  employ  their  Divine  gifts. 

8uch  a  policy,  if  it  had  been  followed  out,  would  have  greatly  altered  tho 
history  and  the  present  position  of  religious  parties  in  England.  Wo  do  not 
speculate  on  the  balance  of  beneiits  which  might  be  traced  to  the  cidargemcnt  of  tho 
sphere  and  influence  of  the  English  Church,  and  tlie  possible  reaction  on  the  upper 
classes,  both  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  by  the  infusion  of  a  new  life.  It  might 
have  given  that  power  to  the  services  of  the  Church,  the  lack  of  which  led  earnest 
spirits  to  try  to  infuse  it  by  a  return  to  mediaeval  doctrines  and  ceremonies — 
the  antithesis  to  the  simple  gospel  proclaimed  by  Methodism.  These  matters  are 
too  high  for  us ;  we  accept  the  methods  and  results  which  have  been  the  outcome 
Df  Divine  guidance  and  grace,  rather  than  the  deep  laid  schemes  of  either  a  White- 
field  or  a  Wesley.  The  only  truth  we  desire  to  impress  on  the  Home  Church  is, 
that  she  owes  that  vitality  and  power,  by  which  she  has  been,  or  may  hope  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  masses  alienated  from  her  services,  to  tho  spirit  and  tlie 
experience  of  the  Foreign  Missionary. 

This  subject  might  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  other  historical  facts.  For 
example,  the  revival  of  evangelical  doctrine  and  evangelistic  enterprise,  owes 
much  to  the  teaching,  and  still  more  to  the  personal  influence  of  Robert 
Haldane,  the  flrst  outgoings  of  whose  zeal  was  to  sell  his  beautiful  estate, 
J,  .  .  jT  ij  Airthrey,  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  establish  a  Mission  in  Bengal. 
When  this  was  prohibited  by  the  East  India  Company,  he  gave 
liimself  to  hfuie  evaugelii-ation,  and  made  his  influence  felt  in  tho  most  elfective 
forms  in  Scotland  and  Geneva.  France,  Switzerland,  and  his  native  country, 
all  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Missionary  spirit  of  Robert  Haldane,  a 
Foreign  Missionary  in  intention  and  heart,  though  not  in  fact. 

[The  above  would  liuve  been  addressed  to  the  meeting  if  it  had  been 
pos.sible  to  attend.  There  liap[»eued  to  be  a  vacant  space,  and  we  liave 
availed  ourselves  of  it. — Ed.| 
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OPEN    CONrEllENCE. 


Fifth  Meeting. 

COMMERCE  AND  CJIlil:STIAN  MISSIOXS. 

{\yediLe8day  evenui(j,  Jane   13^/t,  la  the  Lower  Hall.) 

J.  Herbert  Tritton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Prof.  Lindsay  offered  prayer. 

The  Chainnan  :  We  have  before  us,  my  friends,  a  subject  of  moment- 
ous imi)ortance  tliis  evening,  *'  Commerce  and  Christian  Missions," — 
a  subject  so  va.'it  tliat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  on  what  lines  to 
approach  it  in  the  few  minutes  tliat  are  at  the  disposal  of  each 
speaker  to-niglit.  There  are  many  in  this  liall  who,  like  m^-self,  are 
immersed — may  I  use  the  phrase  witlioiit  being  misunderstood? — 
immersed  in  business  and  commerce,  wlio  in  tliis  London  of  ours,  the 
centre  of  the  commercial  operations  of  the  world,  are  day     «  ,   ..       , 

•111  iiri  Pultahona  of 

by  day,  as  it  were,  witli  our  hands  upon  tlie  heart  oi  the  commercial  and 
mighty  commerce  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  We  ^".lonary  ufe. 
feel  its  pulsation.  These  pulsations,  we  know,  are  felt  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  as  they  are  here.  There  are  many  in  this  room 
who,  I  should  think,  are  also  somewhat  immersed — may  I  say  at  any 
rate  deeply  absorbed  ? — in  the  Missionary  cause  of  our  beloved  Master 
the  I^ord  .Tesus  Christ,  wlio  stand  cominually,  and  more  especially  on 
occasions  like  this,  with  their  hands  upon  the  mighty  heart  of 
Missionary  enterprise,  the  pulsations  of  which  are  felt  all  round  the 
world.  Not  here  alone  in  London — there  is  only  one  half  of  that 
heart  here;  the  other  half  is  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  tliat  heart  beats  in  unison  with  this  heart 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world  in  Christian  work  for  the  Master 
Himself. 

We  who  are  thus  closely  connected  with  the  city,  know  that  in 
commerce  these  operations  of  which  we  speak  are  all  brought  into  a 
focus  in  the  ledgers  in  the  counting-house,  to  the  creditor  commercial  and 
side  or  to  the  debtor  side  of  those  great  books  ;  and  the      Missionary 
ambition  of  commerce  is  that  the  creditor  side  shall  out-       ie<iserB. 
weigh  the  debtor  side,  that  it  may  have  the  whole   world  for  its 
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debtors.      In    the   Missioii-tiekl,  in   jNlission    work  in   the  jNIaster's 

service,  there  are  also  llie  o])on   pages,  th(;  eredilor  and  the  debtor 

^   ,.        side.     But  I  would  like  to  draw  this  distinction  at  the 

Paul  s  1  .         ,  1       1 

commercial    outsct :  that  lu  tliis  work  the  preponderance  must  surely 
expression.    |^^,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  debtor  but  rather  to  the  creditor  side.     The 

great  JNIissionary  Apostle  St.  Paul  himself  was  immersed  in  business 
knowledge,  and  at  times  in  business  too,  and  constantly  uses  the 
phrses  of  commercial  life.  I  should  like  to  touch  on  many  of  them, 
but  I  dare  not,  looking  at  that  clock.  This  only  would  I  say,  referring 
you  to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  llomans,  where  he 
makes  use  of  a  striking  expression  drawn  from  commercial  life  in  the 
midst  of  an  equally  magn'ficent  sentence  applied  to  Mission  work. 
"  I  am  a  dcl)tor,''  says  St.  Paul, — "  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  Jew  and  to 
the  Gentile,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise."  What  thou,  Paul ! 
Surely,  if  any  man  could  claim  to  be  a  creditor  to  the  world,  thou  art 
the  man  ;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  prisons  oft,  with  a  life  laid 
chrisUike  down  Continually  for  the  service  of  humanity,  thou  art 
debtors.  surcly  a  creditor  !  ''No,"  says  St.  Paul ;  "I  am  a  debtor." 
He  realised  a  glorious  likeness  to  his  Master  when  he  said  that.  He 
"emptied  himself  of  self  as  Christ  did,  and  proclaimed  himself 
a  debtor  to  the  world.  And  that  is  the  attitude — is  it  not,  dear 
friends? — of  Missions:  an  attitude  taken  up  in  the  ordinary 
phraseology  of  commerce. 

See  how  the  two  tit  in  together  from  this  point  of  view.    Let  me  pursue 

the  thought  a  little  further.     I  need  not  go  back  to  the  Roman  law,  in 

which  the  debt  is  defined  as  of  double  significance — the  duty  to  pay  on  the 

one  hand,  the  right  to  receive  on  the  other ;    but  I  cannot  think  that  that 

thought  was  absent  from  the  Apostle's  mind.     He  looked  on  the  whole 

Christians      world  as  possessing  a,  right  to  receive  from  him  and  from  the 

debtors  to       followers  of  Jesus  all  that  he  and  they  had  been  endowed  w  ith. 

th« heathen,      ghall  we  Dot  in  this  Missionary  Conference  he  more  fiimly 

than  ever  persuaded  of  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  ?    The  heathen, 

the  wise  or  the  unwise,  shoidd  receive  from  iis  that  w  Inch  we  have  of  the 

unsearchable  riches  of  Chnst.     It  is  their  right — their  inalienable  right. 

The  phrase  comes  from  the  commercial  mind  ;  it  is  a  commercial  phrase. 

And  now,  *'  What  has  commerce  to  do  with  Mi.><sions?"  ask  many  won- 
dering voices      It  was  asked  one  hniulred  years  ago  by  that  great  Indian 
Commerce     Company,    the  monopoli.sts  of  that  day,  and  they  determined 
opposed       that    c'oinmerce    had    nothing   to   do  -with    Missions   at    thafc 
Missions,      ^j^^jp    ^Q   £.^j,    .^^   ^i^^^y    (,(^^,1,1  j^>p^    .,,j,|  ^ij^,y    ,.t>fused    to    allow 

their  ships  to  take  out  pioneer  Missionaries,  so  that  these  noble  men  had 

to  seek  a  Danish  ship  in  which  to  cro.ss  the  seas  to  India.     And  they 

refused  to  allow  the  Missionaries  to  live  on  their  territory,  so  that  these 

men  had  to  seek  tin     rotection  of  the  Danish  tlag,  under  whieh  to  land  at 

Serampore,  which  was  then  a  Danish  settlement.     Thank  God  times  aie 

Commerce     ^'l^^^'^g'?'!  ^^^w  !  What  does  commerce  ow*e  to  Missions  ?  Why, 

ipdebtedto    it  owes  everything.     They  have  been  most  instrumental  in 

Missioni.      opening  up  the  highways  and  the  byways  of  this  country  to 

trade.     Has  it  been  conmien-o  fust  or  Missionaries  first  ?     Why,  we  know 

that  in  many  cases  the  Missionaries  have  pieceded  the  trader.     They 
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have  opoiu'd  up  and  made  possible  vast  regions  to  commerce.  And  this 
fact  Is,  1  believe,  thoroughly  well  lecognised  to-day.  Thank  Cod  the 
connectifm  between  commerce  and  Missions  is  not  only  theoretical ;  it  is 
practical,  and  of  every-day  importance.  Commerce  looks  after  its  exports 
and  its  imports,  and  in  doing  so  has  made  for  itself  beaten  tracks  over 
which  the  Missionaries'  feet  shall  tread  whether  by  land  or  sea :  steam  lines 
they  are  called,  as  we  know,  over  the  ocean,  and  railroads  and  paths  here 
and  there  over  the  land.  And  now  it  remains  with  all  the  enhghtenment 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  with  all  the  mastery  of  communication  which 
the  nineteenth  century  has  afforded,  with  all  the piivileges  with  which  we 
aie  endowed,  for  the  geneiation  of  to-day  to  go  in  and  repair  the  mistakes, 
the  apathy,  the  ignorance — may  I  not  say  the  ignominy? — of  the  past,  which 
has  allowed  eighteen  hundred  years  to  roll  away  with  but  faint 
and  feeble  ellort  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  v.orld.  And  now,  ^oo^^'e^ebt. 
are  we  realising  the  fact,  as  we  ought,  that  commerce  and  Missions  may 
co-opei-ate  and  go  together  to  repay  to  the  woild  this  debt  whicli  we  certainly 
owe  to  it,  but  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  our  Master  still  more.  We  hardly 
know  ^\hether  to  touch  this  subject  or  how  to  speak  of  it.  We  shall  hear 
of  hindrances  and  of  helps  in  the  course  of  this  evening. 

There  is  one  thing  on  which  I  would  like  to  touch,  in  order  that  I 
may  not  be  accused  of  being  thoroughly  unpractical  in  any  remarks 
which  I  may  make,  and  that  is  :  Before  we  can  look  with  any  satisfac- 
tion on  tlie  connection  between  commerce  and  Missions,  it  influence 
behoves  us  to  see  that  the  bearers  of  our  commerce,  the  of  the  agents 
sailors  who  leave  our  shores,  are  also  touched  by  the  "^  <=°°™e"e' 
(lospel  of  Christ  which  we  are  carrying  to  other  nations.  I  have 
blushed,  as  you  have,  in  standing  in  foreign  ports  to  see  the  immoralities 
of  our  English  and  American  sailors  ;  and  I  have  blushed  to  know  what 
sin  was  out  of  sight,  as  well  as  what  was  evident  to  the  eyes  ;  I  have 
blushed  to  think  that  from  Christian  lands  such  men  should  go 
forth.  I  do  not  speak  of  what  I  have  not  seen.  Thank  God  there 
are  noble  exceptions !  There  are  Christian  masters  and  Christian 
men  in  abundance,  I  know,  and  we  must  praise  God  for  every  one  of 
them.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  ;  and  it  is  we  neglect 
laid  on  my  heart  to  say  to  the  meeting,  that  we  who  are  so  oursaUors. 
so  much  interested  in  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  so  much 
interested  in  Missions,  have  not  shown  a  like  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  our  sailors,  who  are  for  the  most  part  our  representatives  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations  wheresoever  they  go.  I  should  like  to  stir 
up  this  great  audience,  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  interest  in  these 
two  great  causes,  to  do  what  we  can  to  give  the  sailor  a  new  hope,  a 
good  hope  through  grace,  which  may  shield  him  through  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dangers  and  the  traps  and  pitfalls 
which  beset  him  on  every  hand ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  a  curse 
to  the  shore  where  he  lands,  he  may  be  a  Missionary,  and  bring  a 
blessing  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  My  heart  is  full.  I  would 
like  to  speak  much  longer,  but  I  cannot,  seeing  that  we  have  so  many 
others  to  address  us. 
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The  true  cure. 


The  Application  of  Christian  Principle  to  Commercial  Life. 

Rev.  Professor  Caims,  D.D.  (Principal  of  the  United  ProsbytcMian 
College,  Edinburgh)  :  I  would  not  have  taken  up  this  subject  of 
my  own  impulse,  both  because  I  know  too  little  of  commerce  in 
itself,  and  also  of  the  Mission-field  in  itself,  and  am  therefore  likely 
to  know  less  of  the  one  in  relation  to  the  other.  But,  as  I  understand 
that  what  is  wanted  is  some  discussion  on  the  general  application 
of  Christian  principle  to  commercial  life,  leaving  what  is  said  of 
INIissions  to  come  in  as  a  corollary,  I  am  very  willing  io  make  this 
attempt,  all  the  more  that  I  believe  the  ultimate  cure  of  some  of  the 
worst  evils  which  afHict  Missions  on  the  side  of  commerce  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  a  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of  our 
commercial  life,  through  the  working  out  of  a  higher 
ideal  of  what  may  be  made  of  commerce  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  not  in  dealing  with  special  griev- 
ances and  scandals  like  the  slave-traffic,  the  opium-traffic,  the  rum- 
traffic,  however  needful,  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be  reached, 
but  in  lifting  up  our  idea  of  what  commerce  may  be  and  ought  to 
be  >vhen  prosecuted  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause  of  Jesus  Christ.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  death  of  the  great 
Indian  Missionary,  Dr.  Duff,  I  happened  to  be  called,  when  he  was 
present,  to  speak  in  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Prayer  Meeting  on  Christian 
The  Christian  sanctification ;  and  at  the  close  he  came  up  to  me  and 
standard,  said,  "  It  is  all  true,  but  there  is  a  text  which  I  think 
would  include  it  all:  '  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  unto  God  and  the  Father 
by  Him'"'  (Col  iii.  17). 

Taking  this  great  text  as  the  motto  of  the  Christian  in  connec- 
tion with  business  in  the  widest  sense,  including  its  relations  to 
Missions,  I  shall  briefly  endeavour  to  show  when  that  which  we  do 
is  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or,  what  is  just  another  ex- 
pression for  the  same  thing,  luhen  it  is  conducted  to  the  glory  of  God. 

I  make  an  apology  for  handling  a  subject  in  which  I  have  so 
little  practical  experience;  but  I  would  di\ide  the  whole  of  truly 
Christian  business  or  commerce  into  two  heads :  first,  that  which 
truly  has  the  name  of  Christ  named  on  it  jv  promotes  the  glory  of 
God  in  regard  to  its  end ;  and,  secondly,  tnat  which  truly  has  the 
name  of  Christ  named  on  it,  or  promotes  the  glory  of  God  in  oegard 
to  its  means. 

1.  In  regard  to  its  end,  let  us  look  at  the  kind  of  business  or 
commerce  that  stands  this  test.  We  cannot  answer  this  question 
The  true  end  of  witliout  seeing  that  in  business,  trade,  or  commerce  there 
commerce,  jg  q,  Divi  idea,  which  is  to  meet  men's  natural  wants  or 
other  wants  which  i  .s  right  to  develop  ;  and  that  we  do  this  by 
transporting  what  grows  or  may  be  found  in  nature,  or  by  manu- 
facturing or  adapting  what  needs  some  process  of  transformation, 
and  then    exchanging  it  to  suit  the  wants  of  others.     This  is  the 
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elementary  idea  of  commerce  or  business,  and  it  is  evidently  a 
Divine  idea — as  much  a  Divine  idea  as  human  society  itself,  which 
can  hardly  exist  without  it.  This  gives  birth  to  the  great 
system  of  buyers  and  sellers,  with  prices  and  profits,  with  ^^"***  ^*" 
employers  and  labourers,  with  shops  and  warehouses,  with  ships  and 
markets.  Mid  with  governments  to  protect  industry  and  traffic. 
Those  alone  who  fall  in  with  this  idea,  and  wish  to  meet  it  according 
to  God's  will  by  supplying  the  wants  of  their  fellow-creatures,  can  be 
said  to  do  what  they  here  do  as  unto  the  Lord,  or  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  1  grant  that  other  motives  may  lawfully  mingle — the 
desire  of  personal  subsistence  or  of  supporting  a  family ;  subordinate 
the  desire  of  finding  employment  for  one's  faculties,  or  ^'^^' 
even  making  discoveries  in  the  great  economy  of  production  and 
distribution ;  the  desire  of  reputation  in  presiding  over  a  well- 
arranged  and  smoothly-working  apparatus.  I  grant  also  as  lawful 
the  desire  of  stored  profit  or  wealth  ;  and  of  course  the  highest  ends  of 
wealth  must  all  be  kept  in  view  by  the  Christian,  whether  his  wealth 
arises  from  commerce  or  from  pny  other  source.  But  what  I  now 
urge  is,  that  if  there  be  no  respect  to  the  Divine  idea  of  exchange 
and  distribution  in  the  meeting  of  real  wants — wants  divinely  in- 
tended to  be  awakened  and  to  be  met — commerce  is  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  Christian  life  so  called,  that  is  devoid  of  this  consciousness, 
is  low  and  unsatisfactory. 

But  when  we  come  to  so-called  wants  that  were  never  meant  to 
be  divinely  gratified,  but  are  rather  appetites  that  are  to  be  repressed, 
indulgences  that  involve  cruelty  and  death  rather  than 

.    P  ijii-  ij.  r  11      Pernicious  ends. 

enrichment  and  blessing — such  wants  as  were  proiessedly 
ministered  to  by  the  slave  trade,  or  are  provided  for  still  by  the  use 
of  opium,  or  by  the  exportation  of  intoxicating  liquor — we  come  into 
a  region  where  the  Divine  idea  of  commerce  is  thwarted  and  trampled 
down,  and  we  see  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  human  law,  the 
whole  legitimate  basis  of  commerce  is  subverted  and  destroyed.  In 
the  other  cases,  supposed  commerce  is  a  development ;  through  it 
man  develops  wants  in  respect  of  clothing,  shelter,  food,  furniture, 
ornament — every  such  want  may  be  supplied  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  glory  of  God.  But  to  what  element  of 
Christ's  kingdom  do  these  so-called  articles  of  commerce  belong  ?  or 
what  hidden  mystery  of  progress  do  they  bring  to  light  and  recognition  ? 
So,  with  every  other  entry  in  the  vast  encyclopaedia  of  commerce,  this 
principle  of  a  divinely  created  and  recognised  want  is  to  be  carried 
round. 

We  shall  require  one  day  to  eliminate  much  that  is  not  even 
pernicious,  but  simply  useless,  though  long  upheld  by  fashion  and 
caprice ;  for  a  Christian  can  hardly  spend  his  life  in  mak- 
ing or  distributing  things  that  are  not  good  and  profitable  ^  *  ^*"  ^* 
unto  men.  But  as  for  things  noxious,  judgment  has  already  begun 
at  the  house  of  God ;  and  where  there  is  no  true  want  of  man  there 
ie  no  attribute  of  God  that  restrains  the  sentence.     It  will  be  for 
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Christian  men,  with  enlightened  consciences,  always  to  review  the 
catalogue  of  tiieir  own  true  wants,  and  to  ask  thenriselves,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  what  they  can  request  the  producer  and  the  trader 
to  supply.  And  it  will  be  for  the  producer  and  trader  also  to  ask 
himself  what  demands  even  of  Christian  men  he  can,  as  true  and 
divinely  implanted  wants,  respond  to.  Out  of  such  a  calculation, 
presided  over  by  God's  Word  and  prayer,  and  by  the  conscience  of 
the  Christian  world,  the  vast  repository  of  our  commerce,  as  by  some- 
thing better  than  any  customs  entry,  will  need  perpetually  to  be 
revised;  and  whatever  does  not  pass  the  scrutiny  as  ministering  to 
the  true  wants  of  individuals  in  youth  and  age,  in  health  and  sick- 
ness, in  life  and  in  death,  and  also  of  nations  in  their  immaturity 
and  in  their  full  civilisation,  will  fall  to  be  condemned  and  excluded. 
I  should  like  to  see  an  amended  list  of  imports  and  of  exports, 
and  of  prices   current,  drawn  up  on  this  principle.     No  doubt  we 

A  revised  ust  must  givc  commerce  sea-room.  It  will  not  do  to  make 
ofgoods.  narrow  or  individual  need  our  criterion,  or  say,  with 
Socrates  in  the  market-place,  "  How  many  things  are  here  that  I 
do  not  want?"  But  we  must  also  remember  that  Christians  have  a 
Judge,  who  requires  them  to  do  good  to  all  men  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  do  harm  to  none,  and  wlio  has  laid  down  this  all- 
inclusive  rule:  "Whetlier  ye  eat  or  drink,  whether  ye  produce  or 
distribute,  whether  ve  buy  or  sell,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God!" 

2.  We  now  come  to  speak  of  how  commerce  will  stand  this  test, 
elsewhere  and  in  the  field  of  jNIissions,  in  respect  to  the  means  which 
it  employs.  In  speaking  of  its  end^  as  defined  by  us,  it  is 
evident  that  benevolence,  under  the  guardian  care  of  piety, 
is  the  leading  virtue.  We  must  seek,  and  seek  only,  the  good  of 
others,  by  supplying  wants  which  the  Divine  frame  of  human  nature 
and  society  recognises  ;  and  this  idea  of  the  end  of  commerce  carries 
with  it  also  the  great  law  of  purity  as  a  restraining  principle ;  for 
God  cannot  allow  us  to  supply  any  wants  in  others  which  minister  to 
impure  and  sinful  appetite.  But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  means 
which  commerce  employs,  there  comes  to  light  wliat  is,  perhaps,  its 
characteristic  virtue — \\z., truth,  or  truth  in  alliance  with  righteousness. 
To  the  test,  therefore,  already  considered — that  commerce,  in  order  to 
Truth  and    be  in  Christ's  name,  must  be  godly,  as  falling  in  with  the 

righteousness.  Divine  plan  of  the  world  ;  and  that  it  nmst  be  sober  or  pure, 
as  not  ministering  to  evil  appetite,  under  the  false  idea  of  want — must 
now  be  added  that  commerce  must  be  righteous,  as  supplying  a  con- 
fessed want,  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  This  is  the  dominant  idea  of 
commerce,  when  we  think  of  its  means.  It  is  equivalence ;  it  is  not 
donation.  It  is  working  for  hire,  and  not  in  the  field  of  charity.  It 
is  making  and  carrying  out  a  bargain ;  and  here,  evidently,  the  pre- 
vailing virtue  must  be  righteousness.  Here  comes  in  the  realistic 
image  of  the  Bible — the  just  weight  and  balance  ;  the  actual  weighing 
of  the  four  hundred  shekels  by  the  father  of  the  faithful  in  the  tirst 
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bargain  recorded  in  Scripture;  and  the  awful  door.;  on  the  guiUy 
nonarch,  "Tliou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting.' 


h 

monarch, 

There  is  something  truly  refreshing  to  the  sense  of  justice  in  the 
innumerable  inculcations  of  this  commercial  honesty  in  the     scripture 
Pentateuch,  in  the  Book  of  Pioverbs,  and  in  the   grand     testimony, 
denunciations,  by  the  prophets,  not  only  of  the  greed  ann  rapacity  of 
Israel,  but  of  the  sini  of  the  most  splendid  trading  cities,  like  Tyre : 
"By  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquities,  in  the  unrighteousness  of  thy 
traffic,  thou  hast  profaned  thy  sanctuaries  ;  therefore  have  I  brought 
forth  a  fire  from  the  midst  of  thee,  wh:ch  hath  devoured  thee ;  and  I 
have  turned  thee  to  ashes  upon  the  earth,  in  the  siglit  of  all  tlieni 
that  behold  thee  '*  (Ezek.  xxvni.  18,  Revised  Version).     In  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  in  our  Lord's  exposures  of  the  Pharisees,  this  exal- 
tation of  righteousness  returns.    It  alternates  in  Paul  with  justification 
by  faith,  of  which  it  is  the  fruit  and  evidence.     In  James,  the  cry  of 
the  labourer,  whose  hire  is  kept  back  by  fraud,  enters  into  the  ears  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  its  final  sentence  mingles 
with  the  voices  of  the  blessed :  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust 
still."     There   is  nothing  in   literatur'^    etpial   to   this    stern,   lofty, 
inflexible  assertion  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  which  thus  pervades 
the  Bibk  ;  and  all  the  most  minute  specifications  of  our  penal  law, 
and  most  articulated  condemnations  of  our  Christian  ethics,  as  they 
reprobate  ;J1  fraudulent  bargaining,  all  adulteration,  all  lying  adver- 
tising and  warranty,  all  unfair  competition,  all  dishonest  debt,  surety- 
ship, and  bankruptcy,  and  the  innumerable  other  brood  of  selfishness, 
untruth,   and    unrighteousness,   find    examples   of  themselves,   and 
happily  also  of  their  opposites,  in  the  Boor  of  God.     It  cannot  but  be 
with  incr'    sed  sense  of  the  solidity  of  Christian  morals  that  we  find 
unrightet  asness  in  commerce  so  borne  down  by  the  whole  current  of 
the  Decalogue, — the  tenth  commandment  striking  at  the  covetousness 
whence  it  springs  ;  the  eighth  and  r.inth,  at  the  theft  and  lying,  in 
which  it  is  summarily  comprehended ;  the  sixth  and  seventh,  at  the 
violence  and  impurity,  with  which  it  is  so  naturally  asso- 
ciated; the  fifth,  at  the  disobedience  to  parents,  from  which     *   "  °^^^' 
it  so  often  springs,  and  to  which  it  equally  returns.     May  I  not  say 
that  even  the  fourth  commandment  stands  and  falls  with  righteousness 
or  unrighteousness — the  rights  of  the  weak  being  filched  away,  and 
the  working  man  being,  through  some  lure  of  profit    or  pleasure, 
cheated  out  of  his  Sabbath  rest.    Thus,  the  first  table  of  the  Law  stands 
up  with  the  second  to  protest  against  dishonest  gain,  and  torepiess  it 
by  the  highest  of  all  motives :  *'  Thou  God  seest  me  !"    Must  we  not 
rejoice  that  Christianity  carries  a  morality  like  this  to  every  Pagan 
tribe,  waking  up  and  indefinitely  increasing  every  echo  of  natural 
conscience ;  to  every  Jew,  also,  confirming  the  lesson  of  Sinai  by  the 
more  awful  sanctions  of  Calvary  ;  and  to  every  Mohammedan,  writing 
anew  all  that  the  Koran  has  toned  down  or  depraved,  and  inserting  it 
in  a  context  at  once  more  tender  and  more  sublime ! 

Let  the  life  of  Christian  nations  only  more  truly  reflect  here  their 
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glorious  creed,  and  then  sliall  we  not  see  our  so-caller    Christian  com- 
^,      ,.  .         merce  no  longer  the  stumblinff-blockof  tl     worhl,  but  its 

meg«ed  influence  p  .  "        ,  o      /-i       i  i 

ofchriitian  eviclence-booK  and  its  illuminated  commtatary  r  L/Ould 
commerce.  ^j^^  sccncs  of  the  pust  ever  return,  when  the  native  races 
have  been  scattered  and  peeled,  beggared  for  a  few  beads  or  trinkets, 
]>lundered  of  their  lands,  robbed  of  their  health,  and  wasted  in  all  the 
stamina  of  their  future,  instead  of  being  instructed  in  the  equal 
principles  of  a  solid  nnd  fruitful  reciprocity,  and  helped,  while  subduing 
themselves,  to  subdue  also  and  replenish  the  earth  ?  Blessed  be  God, 
the  record  of  Christian  Missions  is  not  thus  all  dark  and  cheerless! 
There  has  been  a  Christian  commere,  both  of  the  races  that  have 
brought  salvation,  and  of  the  tribes  that  have  received  it,  and  a  happy 
derived  commerce  with  it.  Then  the  fruits  of  Christian  labour  have 
twined  around  the  sanctuaries  that  have  superseded  the  temples  of 
idolatry  and  the  graves  of  infiinticide.  KeUirns  of  arrowroot  and 
Hopeful  signs  pnlm-oil  have  been  the  price  of  Bibles,  and  the  Mission 
andexampies.  gliip^  leading  the  statcly  sea-going  vessel  in  its  train,  has 
ridden  peacefully  into  the  harbour  where  before  it  would  have  met  with 
cursing  and  with  death.  Nothi^^'g  is  so  easy  to  appreciate  as  true 
Christian  commerce.  It  is  a  speaking  argument,  even  to  the  lowest 
savage,  for  a  Gospel  of  truth  and  love,  and  yet  more  to  the  races 
sophisticated  by  a  false  civilisation,  that  have  no  faith  in  integrity  and 
kindness.  May  these  arguments,  then,  increase,  till  the  opposite  prove 
the  rare  exception  !  INla}'  our  life,  as  nations,  be  more  worthy  of  the 
great  motto  on  our  Koyal  Exchange,  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof;"  or  of  the  greeting  flashed  across  the  Altanticby 
the  newly  found  voice,  which  for  a  time  became  silent,  struck  mute,  it 
may  be,  on  both  sides,  at  the  greatness  of  this  truth  which  it  proclaimed, 
with  wonuer,  if  not  with  shame  for  the  violation  of  it  by  Christian 
peoples:  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth,  peace,  good- will 
toward  men." 
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The  relations  of  Commerce  and  Missions,  with  special  reference  to 

the  Liquor  Trajfic  in  Africa. 

Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
^lissions,  U.S.A.)  :  Paul  at  Ephesus  encountered  not  only  the  general 
op|X)sition  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  but  he  had  special 
difficulty  with  unprincipled  craftsmen.  At  Philippi  also  he  found  a 
stock  company  making  merchandise  of  a  half  demented  girl,  whose 
conversion  interfered  with  their  business.  And  from  that  day  to  this 
human  rapacity  has  often  thrust  itself  across  the  path  of  phiianthro')y 
and  beneficence.  We  do  not  forget  that  legitimate  commerce  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of  civilisation,  and  even  in 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  growth  of  the  early  Church  followed 
the  lines  of  trade  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  Latin  Christianity  penetrated  the  forest  homes  of  stalwart 
races  where  Eoman  arms  and   merchandise   had  opened   the  way. 
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Secular  enterprise  has  built  tlie  great  Christian  cities  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  <)[)ened  Mission-tields  everywhere  in  the  chief  islands 
of  the  sea.     The  California  of  to-day  could  not  have  been     t  « 

,,-.-..  iv.  Ill  ■   ■  Influence  of 

created  by  JMissjonary  ettort  alone,  and  the  magnincent     commerce 
spectacle  of  a  British  Empire  in  Southern  Asia,  with  its  °« «'i^^^«*ti°'>- 
Bible,  its   schools   and   colleges,  its    law    and    order,    its   manifold 
enlightenment    and    moral    elevation,  could    not    have    existed  but 
for  the   long  and  sometimes  questionable  career  of  the  East  India 
Com})any. 

But  there  is  no  universal  law  in  the  case.     Civilisation,  even  in 
its  ruder  forms,  has  not  always  preceded  the  Missionary  movement. 
Often    k    has    proved    a   hindrance.     Throughout    British    America, 
jMission  Stations  have  followed  the  factories  of  the  fur  traders  ;  but 
in   Hawaii,  Samoa,   Fiji,  and  .Madagascar,  Missionary  labour  has  led 
the  way.     Centuries   ago  also,  .Missionaries  from   Ireland  and  lona, 
jienet rating    not.  only   England  and   Scotland,  but  many    influenceof 
l)ortions  c!"   the  Continent,   were  unattended    by  secuhu-   Missions  on 
enterprise  ;    and    vet  tlieir    influence  was  so  strontr  and    "ViUsation. 
deep  that    Europe  and  tlie  world  have  felt  and  rejoiced   in  it  ever 
since.   Those  hordes  of  Northmen  whom  Bi  itain  could  not  resist,  nor  the 
armies  of  Charlemagne  conquer  or  even  check,  were  tamed  at  last  by 
the  simple  aggressive  influence  of  the  Gospel,  unattended  by  either 
military  or  commercial  power. 

Some  things  have  been  found  almost  universally  true  :  first,  that 
the  Gospel  has  invariably  elevated  the  character  and  established  the 
powe"  of  our  civilisation  in  all  lands  in  which  it  has  gained  an  influ- 
ence. More  than  once  has  it  been  confessed  that  England  could 
scarcely  have  retained  her  Indian  possessions  but  for  the  conser- 
vative influence  of  those  Christian  ^Missions  which  measurably 
restrained  the  injustice  of  rulers,  while  they  promoted  the 
enlightenment   and    the    loyalty    of    native     princes    and  peoples. 

The  second  principle  which  generally  holds  true,  is  that  the  first 
contacts  of  conrnerce,  especially  during  the  period  of  rough  adven- 
t  ure  and  lawlessness,  are  evil.  \Vhether  advent  ureis  have  gone  before 
or  have  followed  the  Missionary,  their  influence  has  caused  a  blight. 
Whale  fishe  men  in  Tahiti  and  Hawaii,  convicts  in  Tas-  evU  influence  of 
mania,  kidna ppers  in  Melanesia,  slave  traders  on  t  he  Congo,  adventurers. 
o[)ium  ('ealers  in  China,  and  whisky  vendors  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America,  all  have  provv-^d  a  curse.  It  is  impossible  to  exagger- 
ate the  hindrances  which  have  been  tlirown  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel 
by  these  influences.  And  the  distinctions  which  are  made  in  our 
own  lauds  between  the  Christian  name  antl  the  wrongs  and  vices  that 
prevail  in  the  general  community,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  those 
wlio  see  us  at  a  distance,  and  mainly  on  our  worst  side.  Judging 
froTii  the  wholesale  classifications  of  their  own  religious  systems,  they 
n.^  urally  identify  the  name  European  or  American  with  the  generic 
nai.ie  of  Christian.  Moreover,  while  here  at  home  most  men  are 
under   conventional    restraints,   adventurers    in    the    distant   marts, 
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removed  from  the  influences  of  borne,  too  often  give  loose  reign  to 
their  lowest  instincts,  throw  oti'  allegiance  to  Christian  influences, 
and  become  hostile  to  Missionaries  andMo  Missionary  efl'orts.  They 
are  hostile  because  they  see  in  the  high  principles  and  dean  lives 
of  Missionaries  an  implied  condemnation  of  their  own  shameless 
▼ices. 

I  wish  it  were  i)Ossible  to  feel  that  Governments  as  such,  hud  been 
wholly  free  from  injurious  influences  to  inferior  races.  But  there  is 
no  one  of  the  so-called  Christian  nations  which  cm  cast  the  first 
stone  at  another.  All  have  been  guilty  more  or  less.  And  the  fact 
_  ^  J  becomes  more  serious  when  we  consider  that  to  these 
governmenu on  natious  our  lost  world  chiefly  looks  for  the  blessed  Gospel, 
inferior racei.    rpj^^  p.^j.|^,  American  Colonies  had  Christian  Missions  for 

one  great  motive  in  their  settlement.  There,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  commerce  and  evangelisation  would  proceed  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  William  Penn's  l)eautiful  dream  of  brotherhood  would 
be  realised,  but  although  we  have  had  in  America,  in  th<i  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  three  heathen  races  on  whom  to  exercise  our 
gifts, — the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Mongolian — we  have  abused 
them  all,  and  each  in  a  different  way.  Our  record  is  sad  and  dis- 
graceful, and  we  are  in  no  mood  to  read  lectures  to  other  Christian 
nations,  but  we  are  ready  to  unite  with  them  heart  and  hand  in  any 
measures  of  i\n  <  ndment. 

There  are  ( f>u.  vyiations  in  this  dark  history,  as  thoi  e  are  in  that  of  the 

coolie  traffic  c*^  ♦"^o  South  Pacific.     One  is,  that  all  this  time  the  Christian 

Rcporatioi.  oy  Ohiuch,  or  at  least  portions  of  it,  have  realised  the  wrong,  and 

the  Christian  have  done  what  they  could  to  save  the  people  from  destruction, 

Church,  j^jj^i  ]p.^|  them  unto  eternal  life.  There  have  never  been  more 
beautiful  exemplifications  of  Christian  h^ve  than  those  which  were  exhibited 
by  Moravian  Missionaries  through  all  the  early  history  of  our  dealings  with 
the  American  Indians.  And  thousands  of  our  own  people  have  followed  their 
worthy  example.  And  never  in  the  whole  history  of  martyrdom  has  one 
seemed  to  follow  so  nearly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  vicarious  Reedemer,  and 
so  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  His  siitTerings,  even  unto  death,  as  the 
sainted  Patteson,  who  literally  died  for  the  sins  of  unscrupulous  kid- 
nappers of  his  own  lace  in  the  Melanesian  Islands. 

A  third   principle   is   that    improvement   generally   follows    as   com- 
merce  becomes   more    fully    established.       The    first    rough    adventurers 
Influence     '^^^  ^*  length  followed  by  a  better   class.     Homes  are  esta- 
of  commerce    blished  by  Christian  merchants;  fathers  who  are  solicitous  for 

on  moral  the  moral  atmosphere  which  must  surround  their  childien, 
improvement,  p^ert  a  wholesome  influence ;  the  Missionary  is  no  longer 
sneered  at,  but  is  supported  ;  vice  that  was  open  and  shameless  is  frowned 
upon  ;  the  church  and  the  school  are  set  up.  In  many  a  land  where 
the  first  wave  of  our  civilisation  seemed  to  cast  up  only  mire  and  dirt, 
order,  intelligence,  and  religion  at  length  prevail.  There  was  a  time, 
even  in  San  Francisco,  when  the  courts  of  justice  were  paraly.sed  and  the 
powers  of  darkne.'-is  seemed  to  reign,  when  right-minded  citizens  felt  con- 
strained to  send  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  an  American  Missionary  to 
return  and    establish   a  church  in  his  own  land.      Even  saloon-keepers 
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joinetl  in  the  call,  alleging  tlmt  without  a  church  and  Chiistiun  inlluenccs 
no  man's  life  was  sjit'e. 

In  all  new  mining  fields,  whether  in  America  or  Aiistralia,  or  South 
Africa,  the  iir.st  contact  of  white  Jiien  hits  heen  (lenioiiilising,  and  y«'t 
in  those  same  seLtlenients  when  order  had  heeti  cstahiisheil,  when  the 
Christian  family  had  arrived,  when  a  church  nnd  a  strhool-housc,  and  a 
Christian  pi-ess  and  Christian  inlluence  had  ohtained  a  footing,  all  was 
changed. 

Dark  as  the  prohlem  of  civilisation  in  Africa  now  is,  jind  urgent  as  is 
the  duty  imposed  on  us  to  Siive  the  jtresent  generation  tVoni  d<stnuti\e 
intluences,  Ave  <1()  not  hesitat«f  to  j)redict  that  European  civilis.ition  on  the 
Niger  and  the  Congo  a  half-century  henc«^  will  U*  full  of  life  and  light. 
Even  at  the  worst  we  are  hy  no  me;ins  disjM)sed  to  hand  over  Africa  to 
Islam,  which  in  all  these  centuries  hiisdone  so  little  for  thi'  iK'ntlicn  trihes; 
which  by  degrading  woman  has  trndfd  to  destroy  the  family,  miuI  (hcrefoie 
the  State;  which  has  tlepopulated  every  country  that  it  has  ever  controlled. 
Nay,  the  only  hope  of  Africa  is  in  our  Christian  civilisation,  retarded  as  it 
may  be  by  accompanying  evils. 

But  if  the  future  of  Missions  is  to  bt  prosperous  in  the  highest  degree, 

it  will  be  importfint  to  promote  a  more  just  sentinuMit  toward  the  inferior 

nices.     Continued  injustice  will  produce  griulges  which  it  will  he  hard  to 

remove.     The  time  should  be  hastened  when  all  such  races  shall  he  allowed 

equal  natural  rights  with  Caucasians.     The  time  should  bo  hastened  when 

treaties  with  a  country  like  Japan  shall  not  1h'  made  and  enforced  merely 

for  the  convenience  or  protits  of  the  great  powers,  but  shall  have  the  same 

i-egard  for  even-handed  justice  as  if  the  Japanese  navies  were  thundering 

at  our  gates.     The  time   should  bo    hastened    when  all   our 

commerce   shall   be  so  regulated   that  it  shall   not  curse  the  .  J"8t*<=«t° 

"  1  rn         •  •       I  mierior  races. 

nations  with  which  we  have  to  do.      lo  cite  a  single  example, 

liow  have  the  fond  hopes  which  we  cherished  live  years  ago  in  regard  to 

the  opening  of  the  Congo  Free  State  been  over  clouded  1 

Allow  me  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  specially  to  this  State. 
The  fact  that  it  is  under  international  auspices  seems  to  reiuler  it  a 
proper  subject  for  our  consideration  here.  Whatever  may  be  our  duty 
in  relation  to  evils  existing  under  the  Colonial  Governments  of  the 
separate  poweis,  the  valley  of  the  Congo  is  common  ground,  and  it  is 
moreover  a  great  Mission -field.  But  at  the  very  gateway  of  our  Missions 
to  that  great  region  crouches  the  hydra  of  an  unrestricted  li(|uor  trade, 
— a  trade  carried  on  under  the  flags  of  the  Christian  nations  which  we 
here  represent. 

I  need  not  give  the  statistics  of  the  wholesale  shipments  of  adulterated 
and  poisonous  spirits  which  are  sent  to  Africa,  not  only  from  Ceiniany  and 
Holland,  but  from  the  British  Isles,  and  from  Puritan  New  England ;  all  that 
is  well  known;  but  I  urge  the  fact, — the  whole  cause  of  African  Missions  is 
imperilled.     The  toils  and  sufl'ei  ings  of  our  brave  Missionaries 
appeal  to  us.      How  can  we  continue  to  send  our  heroic  Han-  ^'the'congo^ 
ningtons,  and  Combers,  and  Parkers,  and  yet  neglect  the  duty 
which  we  owe  to  Africa  just  here,  and  in  our  various  spheres  at  home. 
The  very  honour  of  the  Christian  name  is  at  stake.     Those  who  persist  in 
ignoring  the    distinction    between    Christian    nations  and    the   Christian 
Church  are  arraigning  the  latter  for  neglect  in  this  matter.     'J'hev  are 
parading  the  cultus  and  the  moral  influence  of  Islam  as  the  best  hope  of 
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Africa,  iind  two  cnr^iti*;  the  day  that  our  Christian  civilisation  <li.stml»uil 

its  lonj;,  and   I    will   add,  its  i<;noiiiinioiis  n'i<;n.     It  is  hij;li  tinio  lor  the 

Christian  Chuuh  to  act  in  this  ^acat  and  jaactical  issue. 

It  seems  desinihlo  to  treat  this  question  on  hroad  grounds,  whicli  will 

enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  largest  possible  constituency,     'llie  issue  befori- 

us  is  not  the  temperance  (picstion  with  which   numy  of  us  ai-e  accustomed 

.  „       to  drill,     it    has   all    the    onorniity    of   svsftinatie  erueltv  to 

Its  evil  ctfectfl.     ,  .,  ,  •.      •  i  "   .    .•  i?       •    -'i-       i 

children ;    it    is  a   consjuracy   by    rei)restiitatives   ot   civilised 

nations  against  simple  trii»esof  men  who  know  not  what  they  do.  On  such 
an  issue  the  humane  and  pitiful  of  every  name,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
Chiistian  or  unchristian,  should  unite  in  a  common  piotest.  The  proofs 
that  the  rum  trallic  among  African  triln's  tends  to  destroy  all  other  depart- 
ments of  trade  are  so  numerous  and  so  well  known  that  1  need  not  dwell  upon 
them.  It  should  bo  enough  that  this  accursed  evil  blights  all  hopes  of  the 
jiresent  generation:  that  even  those  who  had  l»egun  to  gather  about  them 
the  comforts  of  civilisition  have  gone  back  to  baibarism  ;  that  women,  who 
had  learned  something  of  modesty,  had  again  discardcsd  clothing  that  all 
their  resources  may  bu  expended  for  drink.  But  the  t^vil  is  not  contined  to 
the  present :  it  incapacitates  the  people  for  future  commerce  an<l  thrift;  it 
casts  a  blight  upon  those  hopes  which  had  been  formed  of  Central  Africa  as 
a  great  field  of  true  commerce. 

Never  before  has  Christendom  made  so  gratuitous  a  concession  to  the 
sordid  gains  of  a  few  unscrupulous  business  firms, — one  which  involves  so 
great  a  cost  to  national  honour — to  tlu*  fair  name  of  the  Christian  Chui-ch, 
The  honour  of  ■'^'^'^  to  the  Ix^st  interests  of  millions  of  mankind.  No  doubt 
nations sacriflcedgn-at  discouragements  beset  this  iiuestion,  and  many  whoso 
logreea.  sympathies  are  really  touched  are  nevertheless  hofxless  of 
results.  And  we  may  bo  very  sure  that  the  representatives  of  this  tratiic 
are  quietly  but  ellectively  exerting  their  iufliu'nco  to  thwart  every  effort 
made  in  the  interest  of  humanitv.  1  am  informed  that  at  Washington 
an  agent  is  employed  by  the  "Liquor  Interest,"  whose  whole  time  and 
energy  is  employed  to  bathe  all  attempts  supposed  to  conflict  with  their 
business. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  some  of  our  encouragements  to 
efforts  ?  First,  the  fact  that  so  much  has  already  been  done  to  arouse 
Encouragements  pubHc  Sentiment  ou  the  subject.  I  refer  to  the  various 
toeffort.  public  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  Great.  Britain, 
and  especially  to  the  formation  of  an  influential  committee  represent- 
ing many  of  the  leading  Missionary  Societies.  Second,  the  fact  that 
the  constituencies  represented  here  are  so  vast,  and  may  be  so 
influential.  Mr.  \V.  S.  Honaday,  of  Washington  D.C,  has  per- 
tinently asked,  "Who  are  the  more  powerful,  the  traders  who 
desire  to  enrich  themselves  out  of  the  p)alm-oil  purchased  with 
gin,  or  the  Christian  nations  which  were  represented  at  the  Berlin 
Conference,  with  their  388,000,000  of  Christians?"  America  has 
65  Foreign  jNlissionary  Societies,  Great  Britain  72,  and  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  57,  not  including  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Are  they  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  rum  traffic 
en  the  Congo  ? 

A  third  encouragement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  united  move- 
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monl  l)v  Hk;  Christian  ('liurch  in  in  tlio  lino  of  true  commercial 
iutoH'st.  All  iMiliglitened  stutesinaiiship  kIiouUI  be  on  j,^^ jj^^^j.^^^^ ^^ 
our  Hide.  The  lioyal  African  Company,  trading  on  the  the  church  and 
Niger,  has  already  restricted  the  rum  traffic  on  the'^*^**™"* "'•"' 
Henut!  branch,  as  a  matter  of  business  policy,  as  tho  only  hoj)e,  in 
fact,  of  promoting  legitimate  wjmmerce. 

Fourth,  we  find  encouragement  even  in  the  counsels  of  the 
I'erlin  Conference.  Count  de  Launy  of  Italy,  Sir  Kdward  Malct  of 
iMigland,  Mr.  Kasson  of  the  United  States,  and  '-'^^unt  jj^gy^jjj.^^fjjj^ 
\an  der  Straten  of  Belgium,  all  jilead  for  restriction.  Berlin 
'i'he  re})resentations  of  France  and  (iermany,  though  not  Conference, 
voting  for  restriction  by  the  (ireat  Powers,  expressed  the  l)elief  that 
*'  the  local  Co'  i^o  (iov<Miiment  in  any  measures  which  it  migiit  deem 
it  wise  to  adopt,  would  lind  the  Powers  ready  to  eo-oi)eiale  to  this 
end."  And  the  Conference  itself  finally  adopted  a  sort  of  eom})romise 
by  expressing  "a  wish  that  some  understanding  should  be  arrived 
at  between  the  Governments  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  spirituous 
liquors,"'  Have  we  not  then  great  reason  to  believe  that,  a  united 
l>lea  of  all  Christendom  would  be  listened  to  by  the  con- united piea  from 
tract ing  Powers?  I  say  a  united  l)lea,  for  separate  Christendom, 
national  movements,  are  ccmsidered  well  nigh  useless.  F^ach Govern- 
ment would  feel  that  its  own  individual  action  would  only  cut  off  its 
gubjects  from  the  profits  of  the  trade,  and  throw  it  into  other  hands, 
without  at  all  diminishing  the  devastations  which  we  deplore.  It 
must  be  an  international  movement  to  be  siiccessful.  The  same 
Powers  that  made  the  original  treaty  can  revise  it,  and  we  represent 
those  Powers. 

But  the  strongest  consideration  which  presses  upon  us  is  found  in 
a  touching  appeal  which  has  come  from  a  most  unexpected  source. 
A  line  of  action  has  been  suggested  providentially  and  most  signifi- 
cantly by  a  iNIohammedan  Prince  of  West  Africa.  The  ^-Wcat African 
Flmir  of  Nupe,  speaking  for  his  own  dominion,  has  sent  the  ruiera appeal, 
following  message  to  Bishop  Crowther,  of  the  Niger  Mission: — "It  is 
not  a  long  matter  ;  it  is  about  barasa,  barasa  (rum).  It  has  ruined 
our  country;  it  has  ruined  our  people  very  much;  it  ha^:  made  our 
people  mad."  And  then  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Prophet  he 
beseeches  liishop  Crowther  to  ask  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  petition  the  British  Government  to  prevent 
bringing  barasa  into  his  country.  May  we  not  consider  this  an 
appeal,  not  merely  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  but  to  all 
the  Missionary  Societies  of  this  Conference,  and  to  the  Churches 
which  they  represent?  lias  not  this  Mohammedan  Prince  struck 
a  key-note  for  this  great  occasion  ? 

What  particular  measures  shall  be  adopted,  it  is  for  the  wisdom 
of  this  great  body  to  decide.     There  would  seem  to  be  a   .  ..      ,^. 

II  1       /•   1  ......  Action  of  the 

rea.sonal)le  ground  oi  hope  m  the  initiative  taken  by  the    King  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  implied  promises  that  the     ^^'sia'"'' 
Powers  will  sustain  his  measures.    At  the  very  least  he  should  have 
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the  cxprt'sscd  moral  su|)|x>rt  of  all  Christian  Missionary  iKwlicH.  But 
what  if  we  should  fail  to  accomplish  alt  that  w«'  hope  for?  Ja't  uh 
suppose*  the  very  worst:  yet  ono  thint;  is  certain;  at  h'ast  the 
rcproacii  of  the  (Miristian  name  will  have  heen  removed.  It  <an  no 
longer  be  saio,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  the  Church  Ik  sitting  at  her 
ease  while  the  I'rince  of  darkness  seems  to  triumph. 

And  lastly,  there  is  out;  (Jreat  Power,  supreme  over  government.i 
and  kings,  which  we  may  believe  is  wholly  on  our  side.  To  that  our 
])('titii>ns  should  rise  as  with  one  voice.  Africa  is  a  vineyard  which 
(iod  has  given  to  His  Son  tor  a  possession,  and  the  cause  of  African 
.Missions  is  a  vine  of  His  own  riglit-hand's  planting. 

Let  us  pray  that  ''the  boar  out  of  the  wood  shall  not  waste  it, 
and  that  the  wild  beast  of  the  tield  shall  not  devour  it." 
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The  Li  quo)'  Ti'iuU  in  Wrd  Africa. 

Rev.  W.  Allan,  M.A.  (C.M.S.)  :  I  was  speaking  this  afternoon  in  the 
large  hall  on  the  subject  of  Mission  work  in  West  Africa,  but  there  was 
Th«  liquor  traffic' '"6  .Missionary  agency  of  which  I  saw  a  great  deal  during 

and  MiMiont.  my  visit  to  that  country,  of  which  I  had  ruA  time  to  sjuak. 
And  yet  it  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all,  and  its  operations  are  carried 
on  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  other  countries  also,  as  well  as 
along  the  tifteen  hundred  miles  of  coast  where  I  saw  its  })racti(al 
working.  It  works  side  by  side  with  all  the  other  Missionary  agencies, 
but  in  cruel  antagonism  instead  of  friendly  co-operation.  You  might 
suppose,  as  you  see  them  going  forth  together  in  the  very  same 
vessels  from  our  own  or  continental  ports,  and  alike  sent  out  by  those 
who  not  only  bear  the  name  of  Christians,  but  in  many  cases  make 
a  direct  religious  ]>rofession  (see  James  Irvine's  testimony),  that  both 
must  have  a  kindred  object  in  view,  whereas  the  one  which  this  Con- 
ference represents  tends  to  the  salvation  of  the  natives,  and  the  other 
to  their  bodily  ruin  and  the  eternal  damnation  of  their  souls.  The 
liquor  tratWc  is  undoubtedly  a  Missionary  agency,  but  it  is  that  of  Satan 
himself;  and  the  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  Bristol,  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Rotterdam  merchants,  and  the  West  African  Steamship 
Companies,  and  all  the  native  traders  in  intoxicating  liquors  whom 
these  parties  call  into  existence,  are,  I  believe,  as  truly  the  Mission- 
aries of  the  devil  as  those  whom  we  send  forth  .ire  the  Missionaries 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  African  be,  as  old  Fuller  said,  the 
image  of  God  carved  in  ebony,  we  may  truly  say  of  every  white  man 
engaged  in  this  iniquitous  and  diabolical  traffic,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said 
of  the  slave-dealer,  that  he  is  the  image  of  the  devil  carved  in  ivory. 
I  was  talking  two  or  three  weeks  ago  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
two  great  steamboat  firms,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  them  of 

Trader,  admit  ^^'^i^^  ^^^"^^1^  i'^^*^ponsibility  in  connection  with  the  W^est 

the  evil.      African  drink  traffic,  and  they  not  only  did  not  attempt 

to  deny  a  single  statement  that  I  made,  or  opinion  that  I  expressed 

respecting   this   wretched   business,  but  confessed  that    it   was   all 
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triio,  uTid  that  tin*  Iniftic;  Wfts  iucrt'iisin^  rvcry  y<*ar ;  wlnli*  they 
finUitT  informed  ni«'  that  the  wlu)h'  of  the  cargoes  which  thev  took 
out  from  llamhurg  and  Uotlerdam  consisted  of  nothing  else  hut  gin 
and  rum.  I  had  iieard  this  on  the  coast,  but  I  iiad  l>een  unahle  to 
believe  that  it  was  literally  true  until  it  was  thus  confirmed  directly 
from  headquarters.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Hamburg  ('haiuber  of  Commerce 
should  have  said,  in  reply  to  u  letter  from  the  l\ev.  Mr.  Lang,  «)f  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  "  Merchants  of  this  place  intereste<l  in 
the  African  trade  are  of  opinion  that  measures  for  the  limiting  of 
this  trade  are  injurious  to  the  development  of  trade  with  those 
countries,  and  that  the  imi)ortation  of  tliose  li(iuors,  as  carried  on  at 
j)re.sent,  has  no  injurious  effect  upon  tlu;  natives."  What  is  more 
remarkable,  and  a  great  deal  more  credible,  is  the   public  testimony 


1. 


of  Mr.  iJetts,  one  of  the  principal  native  liquor  traders  in  Merra  i.eone. 
He  says,  "The  licjuor  traffic  destroys  boily,  soul,  and  .spirit  together. 
It  is  a  gigantic  evil,  greater  even  than  the  slave  trade.  Its  ravages 
are  like  those  of  a  pestilence.  1  am  myself  a  large  dealer  in  spirit- 
uous liquors.  1  have  on  the  road  now  thousands  of  gallons  of  rum, 
and  several  thousands  of  demijohns  of  gin.     1  am  not  by 

•  1  1         Til  -111-     J.      ixi  1       ±      1 1  It  ruim  trade. 

any  means  insensibh?  or  the  evil  this  trattic  works  to  tliose 
countries  and  to  commerce  itself,  and  I  regret  it  mudi.  They  have 
become  slaves  to  the  white  man's  rum  and  gin.  Kum  and  gin  are 
their  incessant  demand  and  cry,  so  demoralified  by  the  traffic  have 
the  people  become  everywhere  in  these  river  countries.  The  traffic 
has  so  debased  them  that  they  everywhere  neglect  their  own  comfort. 
Tiioughts  of  the  moiTow  and  thoughts  of  dependants  are  buried  in 
the  demijohn  of  gin  or  rum  till  it  is  emptied.  The  liquor  traffic  is 
ruinous  to  commerce.  It  has  pauperised  and  deg'aded  the  people. 
It  will  be  a  gain  to  commerce  projuT,  and  a  great  l)lessing  to  Africa 
if  this  liquor  traffic  should  be  eradicated  from  the  country."  Vou 
will  observe  that  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  the  general  degr.ulation 
which  the  traffic  occasions,  though  what  chiefly  concerns  hlt/i,  as  one 
merely  bent  upon  (jtUlnfj  gain,  is  the  injurious  effect  wliich  this 
murderous  traffic  has  upon  the  natives  com  mere  u  ill  y. 

The  words  of  James  Johnson,  addressed  to  his  own  countrymen, 
will  liave  yet  greater  weight.  He  describes  it  as  "  a  criminal  trade," 
running  its  "  wild,  withering,  and  destructive  course  over  Native 
the  land,"  adding,  "  Let  us  protest,  with  all  the  might  we  te»timony. 
can  employ,  against  this  deadly  traffic  by  Europe  with  Africa.  Let 
the  guilt  of  ruining  Africa  for  gain  be  that  of  strangers  and 
foreigners  only,  if  they  will  persist  in  the  un-Christian  and  dishonour- 
able course."  I  should  ttiink,  also,  the  testimony  of  Malike,  King  of 
Nupe,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Bishop  Crowt her,  was  far  more  likely 
to  be  correct  than  the  bare  assertions  of  self-interested  parties.  He 
declared,  ''Barasa"  (rum  or  gin)  "has  ruined  our  country;  it  has 
ruined  our  people  very  much  ;  it  has  made  our  people  become  mad. 
I  agree  to  everything  for  trade  except  barasa.     We  beg  Crowther, 
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tljo  great  (!liristi!in  iiiinisfc^r,  to  beg  lli(^  great  priests  "  (tlie  ('liiirch 
Missionary  Soeiely  (J(»ijnnitte(^)  '•  lo  l)eg  t  Ihj  Kiiglisli  (^iieon  to 
])n;veiii  bringing  barasa  into  this  land.  Kor  (iod's  saii(;  be  must 
lu'lp  UH  iu  this  uiatter.  Jle  must  not  leav(?  our  country  to  l)ecoiiio 
si»oile(J." 

And  now  1»  .  me  say  something  of  tlio  eatent  to  which  tliis  traffic,  wiiicli 
ATi-.  TheHijison  ri;.ditly  culls  "a  dijibolicid  tniilic,"  is  cjinicd  on.  Tim 
ji>furi's,  iis  I  MscfihiiiK  d  tlicni  tVoni  i]ui  (Jiistoni  lb»iis«j  niifhoritiiis  at 
^,ii'rra  JjCoiic,  were  sad  <aioiigh,  amounting  to  over  1^^.1),0(H»  i^MJIons  for  tho 
year  J )S«S7,. besides  incalculable  (piantities  entering  the  counti-y 
°^*'^®  to  tlio  north,  duty  free.  Hut  they  aro  far  worst3  in  tho  ]jiig(AS 
colony  ;  for  tlio  Jb)n.  and  JJev.  James  Johnson,  wlio  is  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  (roveiianent,  ami  speaks  with  aiilhoiity,  has  declared  that,  tlm 
liciuor  imporle<l  into  that  colony  amounts  to  J,2.'')(),(i()t)  gallons  annually. 
I''ii<ditful  as  that  (piaiitity  is,  it  is  far  from  su]  j>risingto  one  who  lias  been  in 
the  interioi-;  for  during  the  ei^diteen  days  J  sjient  in  La,i:os,  on  the  river  Ogun, 
and  ill  Abbeokuta,  gin  and  rum,  or  the  <"ases  and  bottles  which  contained 
them,  were  constantly  befor*!  my  eyes.  I  ar;.'e  licjuor  laden  steamers  lying 
lit  anchor;  wai<h(»uses  tille<l  to  lepletioi'  villi  ''oiiid  tire;  cunoes  heavily 
laden  with  demijohns  of  rum;  tlu;  well-1  .own  green  boxes  used  for  packinj* 
gin  in  endless  jirofusion  ;  tlu;  sti eets,  th'*  lanes,  the  hi;^diwa.ys  and  byctways, 
the  river  banks,  and  even  tie  '  ush  ifself,  littere<l  and  strewn  witli  \i\\\ 
liottles.  and  with  the  capacious  wickerwork  lum  jars  usually  known  as 
demijohns — the  very  soil  of  Abbeokuta  seemed  to  consist  of  licpioi-  bottles; 
and  at  Ai'aijufia,  a  village  about  forty  miles  inland,  which  I  visited  on  my 
\\;\y  to  Ablteokuta,  my  tjavelling  comp.-nion,  the  Jlev.  J.  ]>.  Wood,  had 
bcind  not  long  before;  th(!  house  of  (io<l  ligurat  ixcly  reeking  of  liepua',  tho 
seats  of  tlie  church  consisting  entirely  of  cmjity  j^dnboxi  s.  I  paid  a  cerc;- 
monial  visit  one  morning  to  tlu^  chief  of  tlu^  four  kings  of  Abbe(»kuta,  w)io 
<,neied  nu!  as  a  suitable  and  ap[)i-oj)riat(!  j)resent  a.  few  heads  of  cowri<'S  an<l 
two  l)ottles  of  liquor.  "J'lie  same  afternoon  F  called  on  the  great  war  chief, 
who,  desirous  of  showing  nu*  special  attention,  laid  at  my  feet  a  bag  of 
cowries,  and  a  whole  demijohn  of  rum.  No  wonder  that  the  traders  at 
I'onny  complain  that  their  Manchester  goods  remain  on  their  shehes,  for 
the  only  demand  is  for  gin  and  rum,  tla^  gin  being  sold  jctail  at  fouipence, 
and  sometimes  even  thre«'penci;  a  bottle.  J  waste. Id  by  one  of  the  jirincipal 
tradin;^  agents  at  l^rass, Mr.  Jinksnianager  ioMr.  I).  ( 'ardi,that 
Brice  of  spirit..  (;(,  o()((  j.^s^.s  of  gin,  and  half  that  quantity  of  rum,  jiass  through 
Brass,  annually  into  the  Niger  territory,  and  he  thought,  a  still  larger 
quantity  througii  Akas^a. 

JJefon;  passing  f mm  this  snV>ject  I  may  als'i  n.  iitien  the  statement  made 
to  me  b^  Mr.  J'ainett,  an  Knglish  trader  on  tne  Maiiah  river,  to  th(5  west  of 
Liberia,  that  ho  himself  sold  ],()()()  gillons  of  .spiiits  to  the  natives  (!very 
■week. 

Now  observe,  in  all  that  I  have'  saiel  thus  far  I  have  delilterately  abstained 

from  referring  to  the  execrable  characti'r  of  the  Jicjuor  wliie  h  is  sedd  to  tho 

didnded  lu^groes  under  the  names  of  gin  and  rum ;  for  I  think 

auaiityofthe  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  the  (uiality  (-f  the  lieiuor  in  the  foreL'round. 

rum  and  gin.  .11  ,1  1,  ■  .,*^ 

Since  it  opens  the  door  to  tlie  traders  retorting:  "Ah,  yes,  it  is 
cr  ',te  true,  an  immense  amount  of  liejuoi-  is  sold  by  otinr  tr(i<1cr.s,  wdiicli  is 
most  pernicioo!     .m1  de.^tn  ' tive,  and  wo  entiiely  concur  with  you  in  cou- 
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oiIs  iitid  iiiiiidfruiis  .stull"  styled  "trade"  rum  and  j,'iii,  and  its  deadly  <|U.di(y 
J-    l»y  what.  occiiMcd  on  a  Soutli   (yoast.  sti%uner,  an«l  <»t'  whii-h  I 
•le.'oniit  from  an  <'yo-witnoss.     A  fforilla,  which  had   Im^oii  pro- 
it^  a   liooii  riv«'r,  died  on  its  way  lionie,  ami  in  order  to  pi'eservo 
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found  that  the  hail"  an<l  skin  had  heen  hurried  oil' as  if 


hy  vitriol,  and  that  tlu^  hody  was  in  a  horril)le  stat(!  of  piii  icfaction,  instead 
of  in  a  fine  stato  of  pieservation.  l>ut  if  the  whoh?  su{>pl;/  of  liquor  con- 
sisted of  ^'enuinoi'um  and  ^'in,  th(^  trallii^  would  still  hc!  a  hateful,  hrutalisiui,', 
and  aceur.sed  tialli(%anil  the  words  of  .[anies  .Johnson  would  still  he  t  I'ue,  of 
its  dehasiii^  mind  and  l>ody,  intensifying'  the  mi>eries  which  intertril)al 
warfare  and  the  sl.ive  trade,  forei/^n  and  domestic,  have  eveiywhero  pro- 
<luced  ;  of  its  hlastin;,' tho  pro^'ress  of  Christian  Missionary  work,  which  is  so 
essential  for  the  elevation  of  the  continent;  of  its  hindei-in^  and  fearfully 
oppressing,'  the  ^'rowth  of  wholesome  commerce;  and  of  its  t  lireatiMiin;^  a 
sjHM'dy  extinction  of  the  Afric;in  race.  Ami  consecjuent ly  I  consider,  and 
I  think  you  will  a;:roe  with  me  in  tlie  opinion,  that  Mr.  'l'hom{)S()n's  aj)peal 
in  the  (Joiitentporari/  Jlavicv)  (l>e(;enihor  1885)  was  a,  word  in  .season. 
"  Most  important  of  all,"  he  said,  "  let  us  ^et  uj)  a  -Missionary  agenc^y  for 
Christian  Hhu-epe,  which  shoidd  [»reach  \\w  doctrine  of  no  more  gin  trade, 
no  more  f^'unpowder  and  ;,'uns  fur  the  Africans." 

The  suhject  :issi;,'n(><l  to  me  to-night  has  heen    '*  Thci    drink  IrafHc  in 
Africa,"  and  conserpu'iif  ly  I  have  kept  to  that  text;  l)ut  if  my  text  had  heen 
a  little  wider,  ^  should  have  alsf»  juotested  solemnly  a;,'ainst.  the  exportation 
t'     ifrica.  of  hio  ous  cargoes  of  ammunition,  whctiu'r  tiiey  wei-o 
to  he  used  for  sliooting  down  the  natives  or  for  enabling  the     "^^ " 'If""' 

o  r>  and  powder. 

natives  to  shoot  down  one  nnothei-.     One  fact  only  I  will  men- 
tion, and  [  lio|»ci  it  will  1h«  <luly  rej)oite<l  to  th(^  pul>lic — that  amongst  the 
cargo  on  hoard  t  he;  ^'o//(/o,  on  which  I  took  my  J'-'issagi'  from  Liverpool,  W(M'e 
seventy   tons  of   gunpowder  and  live  tons  of  ciirti     ^'cs,  consigned  to  the 
Itoyai  Niger  Company  alone. 

Bat,  apart  from  this  hrancii  of  the  siil»',K't,  Mr.  Thomi)Son's  appeal 
has  beon  ir  A  Missionary  agen<^y,  originating  with  the  Missionary 

Societies  in  London,  and  preaching,  "  No  more  gin  trade  for  the 
African,"  has  been  se*^  on  foot,  and  it  is  that  Missionary  agency  which 
I  re[)n'sen(  to-nighl.  In  lifting  up  my  voice  against  ASociety 
that  satani(r  trade,  \  am  the  nioiithpiecei  of  the  "  Mnited  organised. 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  th«.^  Demoralisation  of  the  Native 
Races  by  the  Liq  ^r  Tn'Tfi"  '  and  that  Committee  is  the  embodiment 
of  eleven  Kngli  Mis.  lonary  Societies,  eight  English  Temj);'rance 
Societies,  ten  Sctnch  Asso(;iations,  and  I  know  not  how  many  con- 
tinental and  foreign  organisations.  Such  a  rei)resentative  body  ought 
to  wield  a  gigantic  inlhience,  and  to  have  the;  command  of  ami)ie 
resources;  whereas  during  the  whole  of  last  year,  notwithstanding 
the  outburst  of  indignant  enthusiasm  in  Princes  Hall  in  March  1SS7, 
it  only  received  sixty-three  cont  rihutions,  amounting  in  all  to  t'i^OO. 
I  do  not  liesitate  to  say  ttiat  that  is  a  most  in^de(piat<;  and  i)altry 
sum  to  place  in  the  I'lnda  of  the  (/ommitte<»  for  tlie  purpose  of  waging 
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\v:ir  with  an  ovil  of  such  overwhehning  magnitude.  I  therefore  ask 
you,  in  conclusion,  not  to  be  content  with  indignant  utterances 
respecting  this  appalling  traffic,  but  to  place  in  the  hands  of  this 
truly  Catholic  Committee  the  means  of  vigorously  grappling  with 
it,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty  of  abolishing  it  for  ever. 


iUtl 


] 


The  Opium  Trade. 


^        Rev.  Silvester  Whitehead  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Canton) : 
Mr.  ChainiKin,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  subject  is  the  opium  trade — not 
very  popidar,  1  am  afraid — and  for  my  encouragement  I  have  already  been 
tt'lil  that  somebody  intends  to  oppose  my  propobitions,  although  I  have  not 
yet  divulged  them  to  anybody.    It  Avas  my  lot  to  labour  among  the  Chinese 
in  the  district  of  Canton  foi-  ten  years.     I  therefore  had  the 
kno"edee     opportunity  of  ol)serving  the  life  of  the  people.     Preaching  in 
their  language  almost  daily,  in  the  preaching-halls  of  the  city 
and  the  market  towns,  and  villages  of  the  countiy  ;  and  in  joiuneys  up  the 
rivers,  I  came  into  the  diti'erent  districts  and  cities  of  the  region,  and  also 
into  contact  with  the  rural  population  in  places  far  away  from  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  homes  of  Europeans.  I  therefoi-e  had  exceptional  opportunities 
of  getting  to  know  the  haSits  of  the  Chinese  and  their  sentiments,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  opium  habit  is 

Opium  smoking  ^^  ^j^^  Chinese  an  unmiti«rated  curse  ;  that  they  dislike  and 
a  curse.  .  ~  '  ♦',        . 

denounce  the  English  for  introducing  it,  and  forcing  upon 

them  the  trade;  and  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Christian  peoples,  and 

all  British  Christians  in  particular,  to  put  a   stop  to  this  gigantic  evil. 

The  hurtfulness  of  ojiium  smoking  is  not  oidy  patent  to  observation,  but 

it  forces  itself  upon  everybody's  notice.     I  could  easily  detect  the  opium 

inebiiate  in  the  congiegation,  and  very  often  pointed  him  out,  and  he  was 

compelled  to  confess  me  correct.     Hollow  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  high  shoulder 

bones,  emaciated  frame,  discoloured  teeth,  sallow  complexion, 

are  the  signs  which  announce  the  opium  smoker  evei-y where. 

And  the  evils  thus  set  forth  have  their  correspondence  in  the  mental  and 

moral  degradation  of  the  j^eople.      A   smoker  needs  some  three  houi-s  a 

day  to  consume  the  opium  that  is  requisite  for  him.     He  is  unable  to  do 

more  than  two  hours'  consecutive  work,  because  he  must  have  his  opium, 

and  when  he  needs  it,  whatever  he  may  be  doing,  he  must  and  will  have  it. 

If  he  has  not  time  to  take  his  rice  and  his  opium,  then  he  will  smoke  his 

opium.     If  he  has  not  money  enough  to  buy  both  lice  and  opium,  he  will 

buy  opium.     If  he  has  no  money  left,  he  will  pawn  his  garments.     If  he 

has  already  pawned  his  garments,  then  he  will  steal.     By  one  means  or 

another  he  must  have  it.    If  he  is  deprived  of  it  too  long,  water  flows  from 

the  eyes,  he  experiences  a  burning  in  the  throat,  and  a  dizziness  in  the  head, 

and  coldness  in  the  extremities.     If  he  is  altogether  denied  the  use  of  opium, 

he  will  die,  and  die  in  agony.     It  is  obvious  the  wife  and  family  of  such 

a  Ui""--  must  be  reduced  to  destitution,  and  that  life-long  misery  must  be 

the    result.       Worse  still,   daughters   must  be  sold  into   slavery  or  into 

shame,  in  order  to  procure  the  money  requisite  to  ;^tave  off  hunger.     It 

may  be  said,  perhaps,  I  am  describing  the  abuse  of  opium ;  but  the  mischief 

is  that  the  use  :ilways  ends  in  the  abuse.     There  is  no  relief  for  an  opium 

smoker.      The  waving  gradually  and  rapidly  increases  until  it  becomes 
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masterful.  In  this  respect  it  is  ten  times  worse  than  intoxicjicing  drink. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  those  wuo  use  stimulants  fall  into  d  unkennass  ; 
but  very  few  of  those  who  ever  begin  to  use  opium  can  posubly  escape 
from  becoming  its  slaves. 

Perhaps,  I  may  be  told  that  my  testimony  is  that  of  a  Missionary,  and 
that  such  evidence  is  not  worth  listening  to,  inasmuch  as  the  Missionaries 
are  all  of  one  opinion.  But  is  not  this  the  very  element  that 
gives  force  and  overwhelming  importance  to  the  testimony  ? 
The  Missionaries  of  China  are  absolutely  one  on  this  im- 
portant question.  Can  you  point  out  any  other  question  in  which  they 
equally  agree?  They  are  men  of  different  nationalities  and  training; 
they  hold  various  creeds ;  they  are  apt  to  look  at  questions  from  diverse 
standpoints ;  they  are  not  men  living  on  the  .sea  coast  only,  but  in  inland 
places.  There  are  some  of  them  young,  and  others  have  giown  grey  in  the 
work;  and  yet  the  whole  six  hundred  of  them  with  one  accordant  voice 
proclaim  the  opium  a  curse,  and  they  tell  you  that  the  trade  in  the  past 
was  a  monstrous  wrong,  and  that  it  is  still  a  gigantic  evil.  Such  testimony, 
I  think,  ought  to  be  considered.  Is  there  any  similar  concensus  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  opium  ?  Is  there  any  class  of  men  united  to  a  man  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  entirely  harmless?  If  not,  then  this  remarkable  testimor'"  of 
all  the  Missionaries  of  China,  from  the  beginning  until  now,  ought  to  i^ake 
an  impression  upon  the  Tiinds  of  people. 

But  Missionaiy  testimony  is  not  alone.  Sir  Thomas  Wade  has  testified 
in  the  same  sense,  in  evidence  given  in  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  Tien- 
Tsin  treaty.  Sir  Charles  Aitcheson,  British  Commissioner  in 
Burmah,  has  pronounced  a  still  more  crushing  condemnation  of  *^  **  imony. 
the  traffic.  I  need  not  argue  the  question  further,  for  all  this  testimony 
has  been  viitually  endorsed  in  the  Additional  Aiticle  of  the  Che-foo  Con- 
vention, by  which  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  China  havo 
formally  recognised  "  the  desirability  of  placing  restrictions  upon  the 
consumption  of  opium."     That  surely  is  enough. 

We  have  now  to  face  three  facts.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  trade  in  the  past  remain  and  multiply.  There  is  the 
additional  fact  that  the  trade  is  still  going  on  with  scarcely  any 
perceptible  diminution.  There  is  the  third,  and  perhaps  more 
important  fact,  that  the  Indian  Government  is  still  producing  and  manu- 
facturing the  opium  which  curses  China.  When  we  have  forced  a  gigantic 
evil  upon  a  nation  it  is  not  sufficient  to  withdraw  the  aspect  of  force  and 
leave  the  evil  to  work.  It  is  our  duty  to  attempt,  as  best  we  can,  both  to 
stamp  out  the  cause,  and  to  undo  the  consequences  of  the  evil.  We  have 
forced  the  opium  into  the  country,  thereby  besotting  and  demoralising  vast 
masses  of  the  people.  We  have  driven  them  in  self-defence  to  cultivate 
the  poppy  for  themselves,  so  that  now  whole  provinces  are  well  nigh 
covered  with  it,  and  an  intelligent  and  cultured  Chinaman,  in  a  lecture  in 
San  Francisco,  complains  that  about  eighty  millions  of  Chinese  are  being 
poisoned  with  the  drug.  And  are  we  now  to  be  told  that  because  the 
Chinese  have  consented  to  legalise  the  traffic,  which  they  again  and  again 
fought  and  struggled  to  prohibit,  and  which  they  may  well  now  believe  is 
too  powerful  and  gigantic  for  them  to  deal  with, — are  we  to  be  told  that 
on  this  account  the  injury  we  have  wrought  is  wiped  out,  that  we  are  now 
innocent,  and  that  our  responsibility  is  at  an  end ;  when  we  have  only 
contrived  to  get  rid  of  the  cliarge  of  coercion,  and  still  carry  on  the  old 
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traffic  and  pocket  the  money  ?  Responsibility  at  an  end,  when  the  direful 
curse  that  we  have  let  loose  is  still  working  havoc  upon  millions  of  our 
fellow  men,  and  we  have  done  nothing  to  counteract  the  evil  and  repair 
the  wrong  ?  Is  this  the  sentiment  of  the  British  people  ?  Then  this  is 
not  the  land  of  Howard,  and  of  Clarkson,  and  of  Wilberforce.  I  maintain 
that  if  .«uch  a  position  as  that  be  taken,  and  represented  as  the  position  of 
the  British  people,  then  justice  has  taken  her  flight  from  our  dishonoured 
land,  and  pity  for  mankind  is  dead. 

But  I  will  never  believe  that  the  conscience  of  the  British  people  is  so 
callous  as  that,  or  that  the  religion  of  Him  who  came  to  "deliver  the 
needy  when  he  crieth  ;  the  poor  also  and  him  that  hath  no  helper,"  has  so 
little  hold  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  this  people.  But,  sir,  there  is 
the  other  fact  remaining,  that  the  trade  is  going  on.  And  just  one  word 
Government  ^^o^*  ^^-^  ^^^^  *^^*  ^^^^  Indian  Government  is  producing  and 
production  of  manufacturing  the  opium.  It  provides  the  money;  it  pre- 
opium.  pares  the  opium;  it  sells  it  to  the  trader  who  conveys  it  to 
China.  It  is  the  direct  agent  in  producing  an  amount  of  misery  that 
no  words  can  describe.  And  is  this  to  be  going  on  under  the  sight  of  a 
Christian  nation  and  nothing  to  be  said  1  All  that  is  needed  is  that  the 
Christian  people  of  this  country  sliall  rise  up  and  say  that  it  shall  be  no 
longer  allowed.  You  have  spoken  out  on  those  accursed  Indian  Acts,  and 
the  other  night  the  House  of  Commons  dropped  them  like  a  hot  potato. 
You  have  denounced  the  Licensing  Clauses  in  the  Local  Government  Bill, 
and  yesterday  the  Government  deemed  it  wnse  to  lighten  the  ship  by 
throwing  them  overboard.  Make  the  same  assault  upon  the  production 
of  Indian  opium  and  you  will  bring  the  terrible  traffic  well  nigh  to  a  close, 
and  wipe  from  the  escutcheon  of  your  country  one  of  the  blackest  blots 
that  ever  defaced  it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Cust,  LL.D. :  My  friends, — We  are  here  as  a  High  Court  of 
Appeal.  Do  not  condemn  before  you  hear.  Do  not  suppose,  that  those 
who,  like  myself,  for  the  last  forty  years  have  helped  to  govern  the  great 
province  of  British  India,  are  Philistines.  We  also  are  Christian  men,  if 
not  even  Missionaries  ourselves,  helping  Missionaiies,  and  from  our  midst 
have  risen  up  men,  whose  praises  are  in  all  the  Cliurches,  like  Lord  Lawrence 
and  others.     Hear  me,  then,  I  do  not  justify  the  opium  traffic ;  that  is  a 

matter  for  the  British  merchant,  and  is  no  part  of  my  subject. 

We  hold  India,  as  a  man  holds  a  wolf,  by  the  ears.     We,  who 

have  been  in  India,  know  it.  We  wish  China  to  be  fiee,  and 
China  is  free.  If  China  lays  on  a  tax  to  exclude  opium.  Great  Britain  will 
not  fight  to  pi-event  it.  But  remember  Prince  Kung's  policy  :  "  Take 
away  your  Indian  opium  and  your  Missionaries  also."  To  give  China  a 
free  hand  means  to  close  it ;  and  Great  Britain  will  no  more  tight  for  that 
than  it  does  now  for  the  expulsion  of  Missionaries  from  Abyssinia.  The 
Bengal  monopoly  is  a  hateful  thing,  and  I  would  gladly  do  away  with  it. 

But  we  know  that  there  is  a  syndicate  of  Scotchmen  and  English 
^■yndicate'*  ^^^  Americans  and  rich  natives,  who  would  at  once  buy  the 

establishments ;  and  the  last  days  of  the  opium  traffic  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  Stop  a  moment — stop ;  let  the  sacrifice  come  out  of 
your  own  pockets,  my  dear  friends.    You  say,  "  Do  awny  with  the  export  duty; 
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do  away  with  the  six  millions."  What  Vvill  be  the  result  ?  It  will  flood 
China  with  cheap  opium.  It  is  bought  now,  paying  a  duty  of  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent.  Remit  that  six  millions.  It  is  nothing.  English 
people  are  rich :  remit  it.  What  would  China  gain  by  it  ?  The  opium 
•would  only  become  the  cheaper  by  it  The  next  point  is,  Stop  the  export 
from  India.  I  should  like  to  see  any  Grovernment  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, which  would  dare  to  prohibit  any  nation  from  exporting 
the  produce  of  its  soil.  And  Avhat  is  more,  Nature  has  prevented  jJ^oMibfe" 
it.  There  are  two  thousand  miles  of  sea  coast,  ^vith  riveis  and 
creeks.  The  fleets  of  Englanil,  the  fleets  of  the  world,  could  not  prevent 
the  export  from  India,  Lastly,  you  would  forbid  the  cultivation — that  is 
the  leal  radical  policy  to  come  to.  But  what  civilised  Government  would 
forbid  the  cultivation  ?  They  cultivate  every  kind  of  product  in  that 
rich  country ;  they  pay  their  taxes,  they  submit  to  tho  GrOvernment ; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  interfeience  which  is  possible.  It  is  the 
countries  in  which  opium  is  grown  from  which  the  Sepoys  come,  and  they 
would  not  understand  why  the  cultivation  was  stopped.  And  more  than 
that,  half  the  opium  is  produced  in  independent  countries,  independent 
of  us — in  Rajputana  and  those  great  States  which  are  only  nominally 
subject  to  us.  So  tliat  you  are  seeking  to  do  that  which  you  cannot  possibly 
accomplish. 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China   Inland  Mission)  :  My  dear   Christian 
friends, — Let  us  all  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Let  us  all  give  credit  to  those  who  ditfer  from  us  conscientiously  and  from 
conviction.     There  ai-e  few  Missionaries  who  do  not  love  our  dear  friend 
who  has  just  spoken  to  us,  and  revere  him.     We  give  him  credit  for  that 
conscientiousness  which  I  hope  we  may  claim  for  ouiselves.     But  this  is  a 
very  solemn  question  of  fact.     May  I  at  the  commencement  correct  a  very 
inaccurate  statement  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  made  the  other  evening. 
I  mentioned  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  the  number  of  uumbe-swho 
opium  smokers,  instead  of  the  number  of  opium  smokers  and     suffer  from 
their  families  who  are  suffering  directly  from  the  evil.     Allow       opi»iin. 
me  to  correct  that  at  the  commencement.    But,  dear  friends,  it  is  just  thi.?. 
I  have  laboured  in  China,  as  you  know,  and  for  China,  for  o\er  thiity 
yeais.     I  nm  profoundly  convinced  that  the  opium  traflic  is  doing  moie 


evil  in  China  in  a  week  than  Missions  are  doing  good  in  a 


Evils  inflicted. 


year,  and  consequently  one  feels  that  this  is  a  profoundly 
iiunortant  question,  and  one  that  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Now  the  only  reasons  that  are  commonly  brought  forward, — I  exclude  the 
leasons  mentioned  by  my  friend  here, — the  common  reason  brought  forwaid 
is  this-^"  England  cannot  afford  to  do  right."  Now  I  would  say,  England 
cannot  afford  to  do  wrong.  Nay,  you  must  not  do  one  wrong  thing  to 
escape  another.  It  is  said  you  must  not  starve  India  in  order  to  deliver 
(■hina.  My  dear  friends,  it  is  always  right  to  do  light,  and  the  God  in 
heaven,  who  is  the  gieat  Governor  of  the  universe,  never  created  this 
world  on  such  lines  that  the  only  way  to  propoily  govern  India  was  to 
curiae  China.  Thei-e  is  no  curse  in  God's  govei-nnient.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
We  do  not — I  speak  for  myself,  but  I  think  theie  are  many 
moi-e  >r  whom  I  am  speaking — ask  the  Government  of  India 
to  prevent  these  native  states  from  producing  their  opium.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose we  could  do  it.     We  do  not  ask  that  the  opium  should  not  be  allowed 
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to  pass  thron<.']j  Indian  territory,  and  it  can  get  out  through  no  other  way 
without  pa yiiij;  a  heavy  duty.  But  we  do  ask  that  the  Queen  and  Govern- 
ment of  En*rlaiid  shall  not  he  the  producers  of  opium.  The  Indian 
Government  has  taken  this  ground,  that  it  has  the  right  to  prevt  nt  the 
protection  of  opium  except  at  the  Government  factories.  Let  it  add  to 
that  that  it  shall  not  he  produced  at  the  Govornment  factories,  and  we  ask 
no  more. 

Rev.  F  W.  Bailer  (China  Inland  Mission)  :  Tlie  first  speaker  on  the 
opium  traffic  mentioned  the  city  of  Canton.  That  is  in  the  extreme  south 
of  China.  I  have  been  to  Pekin  in  the  north,  and  I  must  say  that  from 
Canton  to  Pekin,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  seaboard,  I  have 
found  opium  smoking  in  its  practical  effects  to  be  an  unmitigated  curse.  I 
have  passed  to  tlie  west  of  China,  and  in  every  province  that  I  have  crossed 
it  has  been  the  same.  It  has  been  a  ourse,  and  only  a  cursi . 
OP*'""*"^^^  And  Mhat  the  Chinaman  asks,  and  what  I  think  we  all  have 

over  all  Chin  si.  ,      .        ,  .  ,  ,        ,,,  .  i     n  -i       i    i-^ 

a  right  to  ask,  is  this, — that  tlie  Chinaman  shall  be  leit  per- 
fectly free  to  deal  with  the  question  on  liis  own  ground  and  in  his  own 

countiy  without  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  drug.  If  the 
^^*  ^gh™"* '  Chinaman  decides  to  cultivate  the  poppy  and  smoke  the  opium 

shall  wo  say  the  sin  is  his?  Scarcely.  Wo  might  perhaps  if 
he  were  to  start  it  de  novo  ;  but  when  we  know  that  the  cra^Miig  for  it  was 
induced  by  England,  we  can  scarcely  take  that  ground.  The  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  Government  of  England, — and  it  rests  with  us  as  British 
people  to  do  our  best  to  remove  it,  and  to  give  the  Chinaman  a  free  hand 
in  this  matter.  The  governor  of  a  military  camp  near  Che-foo  has  ordered 
all  opium-smokeis  in  his  legimeiit  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  drug  on  pain  of 
disgrace  and  expulsion ;  and  those  wlio  are  willing  to  give  it  up  are  sent  to 
our  Mission  hospital  there  for  treatment.  This  is  a  nativt^  official,  and  it 
gives  an  idea  of  native  opinion,  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  China  as  to  the 
use  and  abuse  of  the  drug.  An  officer  is  sent  over  to  the  hospital  every 
few  days,  to  see  that  the  men  behave  propeily. 

Kev.  F.  Storrs  Turner  (Anti-Opium  Society):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 

and  gentlemen, — I  was  reading  last  night  the  life  of  a  good  man — the 

late  Earl   of   Shaftesbury.      It  was  in   the   year   1842    (forty-six   years 

History  of     ^go)>  that  Loid  Shaftesbuiy  broug]>t  the  opium  question  to 

anit-opium    the  front  ill  the   British  Parliament.     And   returning  home, 

efforta.       j^^   wrote  in  his  diary,   "I   have    hardly   any  support,   most 

peopL  seem  to  think  me  a  fanatic  or  a  fool."     A  year  or  two  before  I 

went  out  to  China — about  1857  and  1858 — there  was  a  second  attempt,  in 

which  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  was  prominent,   to  grapple   with    this   terrible 

national  sin.      At  a  later   time,    Mr.    Edward   Pease,  of  Darlington,  a 

Quaker,   Mr.  T.   B.   Smithies,  and  other  gentlemen,  originated  a   third 

movement,  in  which  again  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury   became  the  leader. 

This  was  cairied  on  at  a  disadvantage,  the  Government  and  the  defenders  of 

the  trade  being  able  to  say,  "  This  is  now  a  legalised  traffic,  it  is  no  more 

contraband;  the  Chinese,  in  fact,  have  consented  to  it,  and  are  gett'  ig 

a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it."     That  third  opium  agita.-uii 

«tm "exuta     ^^^  been  carried  on  since  the  year  1874 ;  nevertheless,  the  opium 

trade  still  continues  with  all  its  evils,  with  all   its  iniquity, 

and  still  this  nation  is  directly  and  immediately  concerned  in  the  pro- 
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duction,  in  the  sale,  and  in  the  profit  derived  from  the  Rale,  of  that  which  is 
ruining  innumerable  (Jhineso  in  body  and  soul.  I  will  ask  you,  Ohris«^lan 
friends,  is  this  to  last  1     The  responsibility  lies  with  you. 

Mr.  B.  Broomhall  (Secretary,  China  Inland  Mission):  Mr,  Chairman, — 
It  is  known  to  most  on  the  platform,  and  to  many  hei*e,  that  my  friend 
Dr.  Cust  and  myself,  on  this  (juestion,  are  at  points  of  extreme 
antaf^onism,  but  I  wish  to  say  in  this  meeting  that  I  cherish    ''^^^c'uit" 
for  him  feelings  of  warm  admiration ;    I  personally  respect 
him  for  his   services,  and  on  the  question   of  Missionary  work,  he  has 
devoted  a  long  and  honourable  life  to  the  study  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  God  in  all  lands.     On  questions  philological,  ethnological,  geo- 
graphical, in  their  relation  to  Missions,  I  do  not  know  any  man  whoso 
information  is  so  wide  and  so  accurate.      But  on  this  point,  for  somo 
strange  reason  that  I  cannot  understand,  he  is  on  the  wrong  side.     Ho 
represents  a  groat  many  more  who  are  on  the   wrong  side,    opponition 
but  have  not  the  courage  that  he  has  to  come  forward  and  say    better  than 
it.     I  want  to  tell  our  friend  Dr.  Cust,  and  all  who  think  with      »P»ti»y- 
him,  that  we  are  determined  to  beat  them.     I   cannot  understand  the 
apathy  of  the  Christian  public  on  this  question,  and  1  wish  we  had  a  number 
of  those  who  would  oj)|m)so  us, — anything  rather  than  the  dead  apathy 
that  we  have  to  contend  with.     Our  friends  will  not  consider  the  question, 
and  see  for  themselves,  or  they  would  be  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  gigantic   evils  that   the  world  has  ever  been  cursed    with.     I 
believe  in  my  conscience  tliat  there  has  never  been,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  an  instance  in  which  one  nation  has  so  wronged  another  as  England 
has  wronged  China. 

I  cannot  wonder  that  throughout  China  there  is  widespread  prejudice 
against  anyone  who  comes  from  •  this  country,  it  is  a  very 
natural  prejudice,  and  the  Missionary  has  to  contend  with  it. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  on  this 
question,  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  our  friend,  is  a 
loason  why  every  one  of  you  should  study  it  for  yourselves,  and  not  rest 
till  you  have  so  mastered  the  question  that  you  are  able  to  answer  those 
who,  like  our  friend,  have  got  something  to  say  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
said  we  cannot  do  without  the  revenue.  Who  among  us,  looking  at  the 
matter  in  the  fear  of  God,  can  believe  that  we  are  sixpence  richer  for  tho 
revenue.  I  do  not  believe  it  for  one  minute.  We  say  that 
we  cannot  do  without  the  millions ;  but  a  famine  comes,  and 
ten  millions  ai-e  swept  away.  We  cannot  do  without  the 
revenue;  but  a  war  comes  and  twenty  millions  will  not  meet  the  outlay. 
And  so  we  put  this  money  into  a  bag  with  holes ;  the  righteous  Rul or  of 
the  world  will  never  permit  a  nation  to  profit  by  wrongdoing. 

Rev,  John  Fordyce  (Secretary,  Anglo-Indian  E^-angelisation  Society) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — All  llio  speakers  have  come 
from  China,  with  a  single  exception.  I  col  j  from  India,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  that  another  word  should  be  spoken  for  our  great 
eastern    empire.       We    have    got    into    an    extraordinary  m    •  i- 

fix     about    this    matter.        Govern jrent    officials    say    the  aries'  memorial. 
0|)ium  trade   must   be   maintained   for   revenue,  and   many 
Cbristian.i  say  It  must  be  relinqui:.hed  because  it  is  sinful.     Hundreds  of 
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Missifmarios  in  India  signed  a  momorial  on  thin  subjoct  not  long  ago,  all 
agreed  upon  this  point,  and  multitudes  of  Christian  people  bavo  said  tho 
opium  trade  must  bo  abolished  because  it  is  wrong,  Tho  other  night  iti 
tho  House  of  Commons  tho  principle  was  announced  in  almost  the  same 

words  by  two  honourablo  members,  that  what  is  morally  wrong 
^°*°"'"  cannot  ))e  politically  right,  and  just  as  the  enthusiasm  that  was 
taken,  I  iM'lieve,  to  that  House  from  tho  meeting  held  in  the  (jlreat  Hall 
hero  not  long  ago,  had  its  <'irect  in  the  Ilcnise,  so  I  Ix'licfvo  that  the  enthu- 
siasm that  will  Ik)  hero  displayed  upon  the  o[>ium  (piestioii  will  have  the 
s.ime  result,  and  that  not  a  man  will  stand  up  for  it. 

Tlusre  is  just  one  question  L  would  like  to  touch,  and  it  is  this.     'I'ho 
British  Gov«'rnm«'nt  in  India  is  not  so  much  to  blame  as  some,  f  b(>Ii(ve, 

are  disposed  to  think.     Tho  sin  centres  in  the  (lovcinment  of 
England      KuLdiiiid.      ft  was  not  the  (jluvernment  of   India  that  sent  tho 

retponaible,  *^  ....  11. 

troopM  to  China  to  compel  the  reception  or  opuim.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  w(;re  not  in  somcf  way  connected  with  the  guilt  of  it,  but  it 
was  tho  JJritish  Government  that  did  it.  And  this  new  treaty  of  which 
we  have  heard,  though  it  may  modify  matters  somewhat,  has  not  brought 
forth  fruits  that  niv  meet  for  icpentancc!.  it  was  not  a  revolution  ;  it 
was  not  a  setting  aside  of  an  old  inicpiity,  it  was  merely  modifying  it 
K(miewhat;  and  this  will  not  do  on  the  principles  of  righteousness. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Blackstone  (Secretary,  Chicago  Training  School):  Mr. 
Chairman,  beloved  biolheis  and  sisters, —  It  is  a  source  of  gratitlcat  ion 
to  my  heart  to  K<'e  tho  unaniiuity  of  sentiment  expres,<ed  her(t  this  evening 
by  all  friends  in  reference  to  the  enormity  of  tho  two  great 
evils  we  luive  had  under  cnnsideration,  and  as  the  representa- 
tive from  a  distant  j)ortion  of  the  Unit>e«l  States,  I  feel  that  i  can  speak 
most  frankly  in  reference  to  the  .';ins  ot  my  own  country,  in  common  with 
others,  upoi;  the  great  drink  trallic,  of  which  our  revenue  or  our  commerco 
with  Africa  almost  entirely  consists.  It  is  perhaps  with  more  modesty 
that  I  ought  to  say  anything,  if  at  all,  with  reference  to  the  sin  of  o[)ium. 
There  is  a  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  States  that  our  ni"t her  country — 
and  1  speak  as  a  child  would  of  an  eriing  mother — is  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  oj)ium  trade  in  China  to-ilay. 

1  want  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  th(!  ollicials  of  China.      It.  has 

been  my  precious  privilege',  through  the  instrumentality  of  a,  relative,  t<» 

a.  ■  ,   have  erected  in  the  city  of  Nankin  a  hwiio.  medical  hosi)ital, 
Chinete  officials.  ,.  ^ ,         ■  •    r  1         c       i  •   1     •     ,       .      1       •  1  .  • 

one  ot  the  chier  works  01  wliicli  is  to  deal  with  opium  ])atients. 

Notwithstanding  the  contention  we  had  alxjut  the  site  and  all  the  work 

concerning  the  building  of  the  hospital,  when  they  saw  what  the  work  was, 

thirteen  Chinese  otlicials  came  with  their  retinues  to  the  dedication  of  that 

hosjjital.     And  when  tho  work  was  commenced  and  they  saw  what  was 

l>eing  dono  for  opium  [latients  and  others,  the  Viceroy  (»f  three  provinces 

contributed  towards  its  support.     Chinese  olHcials  notice  us  when  we  go 

to  try  and  put  down  the  curse  that  opium  has  brought.     In  th»!  name  of 

my  dear  beloved  friends  and  kindred  that  are  so  intcMosted  in 

"Tentimcnf."  .^'""'    ^    '^"  '"'P^  ^^^'^^  ^^"^^   "^^''^   strengthen   the  sentiment  of 

British   Chri.stians  until  you  shall   rise  as  one  man.     For  it 

sliould  not  stand  a  minute.     Not  a  minute  could  this  crime  stand  in  tho 

sight  of  Heaven  as  the  blackest  crime  between  the  face  of  the  j\l aster  and 

His  children  to-day,  if  Ihitish  Chiistians  spoke  out  thca-oughly  and  well. 
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May  (rO<l  help  uh  !  for  we  stiiiMl  in  tho  wij^ht  of  ono  proatcr  thaji  xiiir 
beloved  Victoria,  tho  King  Emmanud,  who  will  rail  on  us  as  incIivuUtaU  to 
account,  before  Him  whom  they  and  we  are  as  nothing  hut  the  <l»iHt  of  tho 
balance?.  Oh,  may  the  power  of  *ho  Omnijwteut  Goil  rcvst  ui>on  us  that  wo 
may  do  our  duty  faithfully  ! 

Col.  and  Hon.  0.  W.  Williams,  LL.D.  (Washington,  U.S.A.):  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — **  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  hut 
nin  is  a  n^jii-oach  to  any  people."  The  first  speech  giv<m  to  us  was  upon 
Christian  ethics,  the  ethics  of  commerce;  the  second  was  a  jtidicial  hand- 
liii;^  ot  the  Christian  and  commercial  elements  comhiiKMl  in  the  work  of 
wliich  we  aro  now  speaking.  I  shall  occupy  the  few  n»oni<'nts  allowed  to 
mo  in  this  discussion  by  pointing  out  what  [  consider  to  bo  the  nunedies 
for  tlu!sc<  evils. 

In  1732  tho  then  King  of  England,  in  a  circtdar  letter  issued  through 
tho  British  Board  of  Trad(>,  instructed  all  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments in  the  North  Anunican  provinces  to  take?  care  that  a     ""•••"o^ 

111  p  1  1111  •Iftvery. 

marketable  amount  or  negroes  w(U"e  kept  on  hand,  and  that 
good  care  should  1)0  given  to  the  Christian  religion.  They  introduced 
slavery  into  tho  Colonies  of  North  America,  and  when  we  hid  fought  tho 
war  of  tho  revolution,  when  the  colonies  had  broken  away  from  the  mother 
(country  and  e.stablished  an  independent  governmeiit  of  their  own,  they, 
in.stead  of  throwing  olT  the  yoke  of  slavery,  which  they  saw  was  upon  tlu* 
neck  of  the  race,  saw  tit  to  continue  it ;  and  they  said,  as  has  l)een  .said  here 
tonight,  that  they  could  not  g<'t  rid  of  this  (|ue.stir)n  of  slavery.  Well,  we 
built  our  constitution  :  we  put  slavery  inider  that  constitution  and  w«>w('nt 
on  for  nearly  eighty  years.  Finally,  Cod  Almighty  in  His  wisdom  brought 
upon  that  countiy  a  war  which  deluged  it  in  }>lood  until  that  curse  was 
wiped  out  by  making  five  hundred  thousand  graves,  by  maim- 
in;!  three  hundred  thous.ind  men,  bv  makinix  two  liundred  and  ^^"  "K^**°"* 

.»  1         •  ,  ,    1  •!•  pumthment. 

nniety  thousand  widows,  and  by  piling  up  more  than  three 
billions  of  debt ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  manto-djiyin  the  United 
States,  but  what  rejoices  from  tho  })ottom  of  his  heart  of  hearts  that  that 
curse  h.is  been  wiped  out  from  tho  United  Stat(>s.  Now,  friends,  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  that  (juostion  of  putting  down  the  licpior  traffic  on  tho  Congo, 
the  question  of  «'.xpelling  opium  from  Cliinn,  is  a  question  of  legislation,  is 
a  question  of  statesmanship,  and  it  rests  upon  the  Christians  of  this  great 
British  Kmpir»?  to  display  i\ut  sentiments  that  will  force  your  Parliament 
to  legislate  against  it. 

There  is  just  one  remedy,  and  th;it  is  in  the  religion  of  the  Lord  and 
Savioui  \\sus  Christ  put  into  the  luiart  of  every  merchant  and  every  sailor 
that  is  «  igagj'd  in  commerce  with  th^  countries  to  which  we  xhetmerem  d 
send  our  Aiissionaries.  And  when  we  have  asanctified  class  of 
inercliants,  when  we  have  sanctified  iind  conveiled  men  upon  the  .-^eas,  then 
comnu'ice,  woik'iig  in  co-f)peration  with  tiie  Missionaries  in  the  tield,  will 
be  enabled  to  accomplish  this  great  work.  There  has  not  been  a  triumph 
in  literature,  art,  or  of  jurisprudence,  from  the  story  of  Homer  to  the  Odes 
of  Horace,  from  the  statue  of  Apollo  to  the  bust  of  Augustus,  and  even 
to  the  Roman  law  itself,  but  what  owes  its  triumph  to  tho  religion  of  tho 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  William  Gauid,  M.D.  (formerly  of  Swatow,  Chinn) :  As  one  who 
worked  for  many  years  among  tho  Chinese  as  a  Medical  Missionary,  and  who 
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year  by  year  had  a  poo<l  deal  to  do  with  tho  victimM  of  opium  smoking,  I  wish 
just  to  confirm  what  wnn  said  by  Mr.  Whitehead  with  n;^'ardtotheovil  effects 
of  opium  by  one  htth^  incident  that  came  to  mo  in  the  coiuse  of  my  practice  at 
Effe«u  of  opium  ^watow,  in  the  South  of  China.  It  will  show  the  etloctw  of  the 
onth«  opium  upon  the  constitution,  and  how  tho  dhineso  themselves 
oonititution.   \^^^\^  ypj,,^  ^^^  j^,j(j  ^^^^  sacrifices  that  many  of  them  are  prepared 

to  make  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  patient  came  to  me  one  day  from  a 
distant  Chinese  city,  one  of  tho  leading  men  of  that  city,  and  a  scholar.  He 
came  with  some  attendants,  and  the  first  sight  of  him  was  enough  to  satisfy 
me  that  he  was  a  confirmed  opium  smoker.  He  came  to  ask  if  I  woidd  do 
what  1  coultl  to  euro  him.  I  said  I  would  gladly  <Io  so,  and  I  put  him 
under  a  course  of  treatment.  After  a  few  days  ho  got  so  ill  that  I  was 
obliged  to  say  to  him,  "  I  cannot  venture  to  do  any  more  for  you  :   I  am 

afraid  you  will  die,  and  I   dare  not  take  tho  responsibility." 
to  ^t'rid'of  it.  ^^^  thought  over  the  matter,  and  he  thought  of  his  family,  and 

what  this  opium  Imbit  was  bringing  upon  them.  He  saw 
the  ruin  before  him  with  regard  to  himself  and  family,  property  and 
everything,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Teacher,  I  am  prepared  to  take  all  the 
responsibility,  living  or  dying  :  will  you  do  for  me  what  you  can  t"  I  said, 
**  On  that  footing  we  will  take  it  in  hand  again  ;  "  and  if  ever  I  prayed 
earnestly  it  was  for  that  man,  that  God  would  bless  the  means,  and  there 
wei-e  others  praying  for  him  too.  "We  tried  again  ;  medicines  were  used, 
careful  nursing  was  adopted,  and  by  God's  blessing  that  man,  although  at 
tho  very  point  of  death,  was  saved  and  was  al)lo  to  give  up  the  opium 
habit. 

Tliere  are  hundreds  and  thousands  and  millions  of  Chinese  and  their 
families  suffering  from  this  evil.     But   that  is  not  all.      Is  it  nothing 

to  us  in  this  land  to  have  created  throughout  the  whole  of 

China  a  popular  opinion  against  us  even  on  the  part  of  those 

who  have  never  directly  suffered  because  of  this  traffic?  In 
a  nation  such  as  the  Chinese,  this  is  a  thing  of  vast  importance,  and 
thexe  is  nothing  that  we  could  do  as  a  nation  that  would  more  readily  bring 
the  people  of  China  round  to  our  side,  and  clear  away  one  of  the  gi-eatest 

obstacles  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  on  the  part  of  that 
Chri»tianity.°  psop^f'j  than  that  this  nation  should  rise  up  and  say  this  opium 

traffic  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Governrient  shall  stop. 
Going  along  to  my  hospital  one  day  I  saw  a  Chinaman  selling  figures 
made  of  clay  beautifully  painted.  They  were  selling  very  cheaply.  People 
passing  along  the  street  in  crowds  were  looking  at  them.  One,  tho  figure 
of  an  Englishman,  was  conspicuous.  There  he  was  standing  with  his 
umbrella  in  one  hand, — for  we  generally  carry  an  umbrella  to  keep  off'  tho 
sun — and  in  the  other  a  ball  of  opium;  and  that  was  how  the  Englishman 
was  represented  to  the  Chinese  in  that  crowded  city. 

Rev.  Goodeve  Mabbs :    I  want  to  say  one  or   two   words.     I  have 

worked   in    this   cause    uninterruptedly   for    the    last    eight    years,   and 

it  has  given  me  intense  satisfaction  to  hear  what  has  been 

*thetoaffic,°  ^^^^  to-night,  and  how  you   have    been    disposed  to  take  it. 

But  after  all  there  is  no  use  at  all  in  simply  applauding  that 

which  is  said  from  the  platform,  unless  you  aio  prepared  to  do  your  part, 

and  to  do  it  earnestly  and  persistently,  until  we  get  rid  of  this  opium  curse. 

Why,  it  has  been  said  that  India  cannot  do  without  the  millions.     That 
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is  not  the  question.     India  will  havn  to  do  without  tlio  niotioy.     1  will  toll 

you  why.     In  the  financial  year,  which  ended  on  tho  last  day  of  March, 

thoro  wuH  a  serious  deficit  in  tho  Indian  a'^icounts,  at  first  overstated  l»y  tho 

authoritioH  at  a  million  sterling,  which  arose  from  the  falUngofF 

of  the  opium  revenue.    It  is  going.    Circumstancet;  are  against   ^J^t'iro.'** 

it ;  and  tho<|uestion  for  us  is — shall  wo  let  it  slide  away,  or  shall 

wo,  while  yet  tht3ro  is  time,  do  whiit  we  can  to  retrieve  tho  honour  of 

our  country  and  make  an  end  of  (his  ;^rcat  curse?     Shall  we  strive  to 

right  tho  wrong,  or  shall  the  memory  of  that  wrong  ever  stain  our  history  ? 

It  has  been  said  to-night  that  China  is  free.     My  dear  friends,  I  have 

studied  this  question  with  all  the  application  that   I  can  command.     I 

have  given  a  groat  deal  of  time  to  it,  and  I  am  preimixnl  to  atlirm  that 

it  is  a  great   mistake  to  say  that  China   is  free.      There    was  nothing 

done  in  the  Agreement  signed  in  1885,  miscalled  a  treaty,^^.     . 

u-  I    rii  •  i.  *.      I    1.      J  iU       1.  •''China »•  not fr«o. 

which  China  was  not  competent  to  do  without  an  agreement 

at  all,  if  she  chose.  And  China  maintained  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  she  was  competent  to  make  all  those  arrangements  for  herself. 
Tlierefore,  I  say,  do  not  depend  upon  that  statement.  Rather  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  the  national  conscience  in  China  is  dead  against  this 
thing,  and  that  when  the  fitting  time  comes,  without  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  at  least,  and  I  think  in  tho  mind.,  of  a  great  many  others  who  are 
conversant  with  the  question,  she  will  use  her  utmost  influence  to  be  rid  of 
the  trade. 

Rev.    Dr.   Ellinwood   ofTered   prayer,   and  the  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  close. 
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APPENDIX. 

[We  insert  here  part  of  a  paper  which  was  read  by  ^Nlr.  Walker 
at  the  meeting  on  '*  The  Relations  of  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  to 
Christian  Missions,"  but  was  much  too  long  for  insertion  as  a  whole.] 

"  The  business,"  says  a  distinguished  preacher,  "  of  any  Christian  in 

this  world  really  is,  not  to  serve  himself  only,  or  even  foremost,  but  to 

A  hi  h        ti     s^^"^®  ^^^  generation  and  his  Grod.     He   serves  his  God  by 

than  ^ough^*  serving  his  generation.  .  .  .     For  the  thought  of  gain,  there- 

ofgain.  fore,  as  a  supreme  motive  and  reward,  Chri.st  will  substitute 
(if  you  will  let  Him)  this  higher  thought  of  service.  And  how  much  will 
He  improve  your  business  life  by  the  transmutation  !  He  will  redeem 
mercantile  pursuits  from  the  spirit  of  mere  greed — the  impulse  of 
unchecked  lust  to  make  money  as  fast  as  possible.  He  will  show  you 
that  in  trade  (as  in  everything  else  which  men  are  set  to  do  on  this 
earth)  the  service  is  higher  and  better  than  the  'pay.  I  put  it  to  you 
as  men  of  business  :  Do  you  really  believe,  do  business  circles  in  the  City 
believe,  that  the  service  you  or  thoy  are  rendering  the  world  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  return  it  may  yield?  If  you  did,  would  it  not 
instantly  lift  your  business  on  to  a  higher  platform  ?  But  is  it  not 
true?  ...  It  only  needs  that  we  get  a  very  slight  infusion  ot  the 
Christian  spirit  for  us  to  perceive  that  the  nobleness — the  worth  in  theieal 
sense — of  any  transaction  does  not  lie  in  the  profit  we  gain,  but  in  the 
service  we  render  by  it.  Once  a  man  does  see  that,  business  is  a  changed 
thing  to  him  thenceforth.  All  suspicion  of  meanness,  of  vulgar  selfish- 
ness, is  passed  away  from  it.  It  becomes  a  ministry  by  which,  quite  as  well 
as  by  any  other  calling,  a  man  like  Christ  could  glorify  his  God  and  benefit 
hk"  generation;  taking  with  quiet  content  such  honest  returns  as  came  in 
nat  ral  course  to  reward  his  labour  and  maintain  his  household.  The 
pass,  m  of  the  scramble  would  be  less  hot  then,  perchance. 

Ti  3  temptation  to  trickery  and  dishonourable  advertising  and  tripping- 
up  of   o.'^ers  would  be  taken  away.     The  speculative  hope  to  make  a 
udden  fortune  at  a  lucky  stroke  would  look  out  of  place,  if 
remored^thlreby.  ^^^  unv/orthy.     All  that  belongs  to  the  shadier,  doubtfuller 
or   less   creditable   styles   of   doing   business   would   be   dis- 
couraged.    But  I  do  not  know  that  much  hurt  would  come  of  that :  while 
J     \a  sure  every  honourable  man,  whose  business  is  worth   doing   and 
K  '  ves  its  fair  return,  would  do  his  work  with  a  serener  temper,  ani  eat 
hib  ore-^d  with  a  more  cheerful  heart." 

These  are  grand  words  for  any  merchant — any  worker.  And  if  we 
get  the  spirit  of  them  into  our  hearts,  then  the  P-  ince  of  Wales'  motto, 
"  I  serve,"  shall  l)e  our  motto,  and  our  places  of  business  shall 
be  to  us  as  temples,  wherein  we  shall  worship  as  well  as  serva 
That  was  the  spirit,  apparently,  in  which  some  of  the  early 
merchants  of  Venice  engaged  in  their  business.  For  here  are  the  beautiful 
words — "the  first  commercial  words  of  Venice,"  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  them — 
which    were  discovered  by  him  "in  her  first   church": — "Around  this 
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TEMPLE,    LET   THE 


MERCHANTS    LAW    BE    JUST,    HIS    WEIGHTS    TRUE,     AND    HIS 


CONTRACTS  GUILELESS."  And  thus  we  learn  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  discovery, 
that  in  tl  early  trading  days  of  Venice,  her  commerce  was  not  severed 
from  her     iigion,  for  the  "  temple  "—  the  Church — was  its  centre. 
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OPEN    CONFERENCE. 


Sixth  Meeting. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  A   HUNDRED   TEARS  AGO  AND  NOW 
AS  REGARDS  THE  PROSPECTS   OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

{Tuesday  afternoon^  June  I2th,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

James  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  ^Secretary,  Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson. 

Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  of  Norwood,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — The  sub/^ct  of  Confer- 
ence this  afternoon  is,  *'  The  State  of  the  World  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago  and  Now,  as  regards  the  Prospects  of  Foreign  Missions."  This 
subject  is  to  be  treated  in  connection  with  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  Missionary  effort,  and  with  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  world.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  speak  ^  hundred 
of  one  hundred  years  ?  The  answer  is,  that  that  length  of  years  of  Foreign 
time  covers  the  whole  history  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  ^""""s* 
the  Reformed  Church.  For  two  hundred  years  after  the  Reformation 
the  Protestant  Church  in  all  its  branches  was  occupied  in  setting 
forth  the  Gospel  in  the  various  countries  of  Christendom.  Driing 
the  last  hundred  years  it  has  also  been  doing  something  to  set  forth 
the  Gospel  in  the  regions  beyond.  We  are  met  to-day  to  consider 
what  the  history  of  these  hundred  years  has  been  in  respect  of  Foreign 
Missions,  what  lessons  we  have  been  taught,  what  encouragements  we 
have  received,  what  light  has  been  thrown  upon  our  present  duty  by 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  by  the  existing  condition  of  the  world  and 
of  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise.  I  will  not  encroach  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  those  who  will  open  the  Conference  by  addresses  on  the 
different  topics  already  referred  to.  I  would  make,  however,  this 
general  remark,  that  the  review  to  which  we  are  called  seems  to  direct 
our  attention  to  two  different  subjects — first,  to  the  state  changes  in 
of  the  world  as  a  field  for  Missions ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  -world  and 
state  of  the  Church  as  the  agency  for  Missions.  It  will  c^'^*^^- 
be  granted  that,  as  compared  with  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  world 
is  now  open  to  Missionary  effort  as  it  was  not  before.     It  will  also  be 
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granted  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  in  some  measure  recognising  its 
duty  in  this  work.  Let  us  see  in  these  changes  the  hand  of  Almighty 
God.  It  is  He  in  His  providence  who  has  opened  the  door  for  foreign 
work  in  His  name.  It  is  He  also  who  has  brought  home  to  the  hearts 
of  Christians  that  they  have  a  duty  to  enter  in  by  that  door  and  do 
the  work. 

I  think  there  is  perhaps  some  danger  lest,  considering  what  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  this  matter  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
we  should  reflect  in  some  measure  upon  those  who  have  preceded  us, 
as  if  we,  forsooth,  had  attained  to  something  like  a  higher  spiritual 

intelligence  and  much  greater  zeal.     Our  circumstances 
^'SrSr^*  ^^^  ditforent  from  theirs :  in  their  circumstances  we  have  no 

reason  to  suppose  that  we  should  not  have  done  as  they  did. 
Our  part  is  to  thank  God  that  our  lot  is  cast  in  a  time  when  the  Mis- 
sionary duty  of  the  Church  is  brought  home  to  us,  and  when  the 
way  for  exercising  that  duty  is  opened  to  us,  and  to  pray  for  grace  to 
be  faithful  to  that  duty.  If  we  are  tempted  at  all  to  be  surprised 
that  the  duty  of  Foreign  Missions  did  not  sooner  force  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  let  us  remember  that  those 
who  come  after  us  may  have  equal  reason,  even  greater  reason,  to  be 
surprised  at  the  half-heartedness  we  have  displayed  in  discharging 
this  duty.  Our  apathy  may  be  as  great  a  wonder  to  those  who  follow 
us  as  the  inaction  of  those  of  previous  generations  can  possibly  be 
to  ourselves. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  venture  upon  the  liberty  of  saying 

The  pulpit  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  think  we  hear  enough  about  Foreign  Mis- 
negiecu  sions  from  the  pulpit  ?  It  is  true  we  have  Missionary 
Misuons.  sermons,  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  such  sermons  are  only 
heard  when  connected  with  collections  ?  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
matter  if  this  subject  of  Foreign  Missions  were  entirely  separated 
occasionally  from  the  idea  of  giving  money.  It  is  a  subject  that  is 
important  enough  to  stand  by  itself,  and  is  full  enough  of  lessons 
to  every  Christian  congregation,  independently  altogether  of  the 
assistance  that  the  congregation  may  be  called  upon  to  give  to  the 
cause. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  in  the  newspapers  a  most  interesting  and 

forcible  address  by  Sir  William  Hunter  on  the  beneficent  influence 

of  Missions,  an  address  which  was  given  apart  rJtogether 

Influence  of   fj-^jj^  j^jg  sympathy  with  the   religious  doctrine   taught. 

Misuons.       _  J      L  J  o  n 

It  was  simply  as  a  patriot  and,  as  he  saic'  .-.mself,  as  an 
Englishman,  that  he  made  his  review.  We  must  all  feel  with  him, 
as  he  then  expressed  himself,  that  the  Foreign  Mission  is  the 
spiritual  complement  of  England's  instinct  for  colonial  expansion 
and  imperial  rule  ;  and  he  added,  "  I  believe  that  any  falling  off  in 
England's  Missionary  effort  will  be  a  sure  sign  of  swiftly  coming 
national  decay."  We  sympathise  with  this  view,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  pursue  Missions  from  a  still  higher  motive,  beliexang  (and 
Sir  William  Hunter  agrees  with  us)  that  it  is  a  work  which  our  Lord 
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is  pleased  to  call  His  followers  to  undertake,  the  object  being  to  make 
known  to  every  creature  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

I  have  to  call  upon  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  Canada,  to  read  a  paper. 

Development  and  Results  of  the  Missionary  Idea,  especially 
during  the  last  Hundred  Years. 

Rev.  A.  Sutherland,  D.D.  (Toronto,  Canada) :  By  the  Missionary 
Idea  is  meant  the  Church's  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
commission — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature."     In  the  development  of  that    Missionapy 
idea   we  shall   see  how    the   grain   of  mustard  seed  has       ^^**- 
become  the  "  greatest  among  herbs,  and  how  the  germ  of  a  Divine 
purpose  unfolds  in  wider  and  yet  wider  meanings  as  the  centuries 
march  their  rounds  ;  while  in  its  results  we  may   gauge  to  some 
extent  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom,  measure  the  responsibilities  of 
the  present  and  the  future,  and  perhaps  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  lines 
along  which  the  militant  host  must  move  for  the  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  world.     The  germinal  points  of  God's  proviJonce  are  very 
minute,  but  the  circles  of  influence,  in  their  final  deve?   oment,  are 
wide  as  the  universe  and  lasting  as  eternity. 

The  Missionary  Idea  was  coeval  with  Christianity ;  and  from  the  days 
of  the  gieat  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  it  became  a  dominant  force  in  the 
Church.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  outcome  of  the 
idea  was  the  result  of  a  Divine  impulse,  and  not  of  a  human 
plan.  The  primitive  disciples  had  no  thought  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  outside  of  Judea  until  persecution  scattered  them  abroad.  But 
when  the  purpose  of  G<Dd  became  more  clearly  apprehended,  conceptions  of 
duty  and  privilege  harmonised  with  the  Divine  impulse,  and  the  Master's 
thought  of  a  Gospel  preached  "to  every  creature,"  unfolded  its  wider 
meaning. 

For  moi  e  than  a  century  foll'wing,  the  force  of  the  original  Missionary 
Idea  remained  unspent,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospe'  ^'  as  correspondingly 
rapid,  but  when  doctrinal  error  began  to  dim  the  light  of 
Divine  revelation, — when  simplicity  of  worship  ffave  place  J-ost through 
to  elaborate  and  imposing  ceremonial, — when  the  Church, 
forgetful  of  her  heavenly  origin,  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  Csesar,  and  began 
to  assume  the  status  and  functions  of  a  kingdom  of  this  world, — the  central 
idea  leceded  into  the  background,  a  1  at  length  the  great  purpose  for 
which  Christ  has  planted  His  Church  lu  the  world  almost  disappeared  from 
the  thought  of  Christendom.  True,  the  Mis.sionary  Idea  still  remained, 
but  its  purpose  was  completely  changed  from  what  it  had  been  in  Apostolic 
times.  Then  the  great  aim  of  the  Church  was  to  proclaim  an  evangel ; 
now  it  was  to  spread  an  organisation.  Then  it  was  to  exalt  the  Church's 
Head  ;  now  it  was  to  magnify  His  body.  Then  the  message  was,  *'  Behold 
the  Lamb  !  "  now  it  was,  "  Behold  the  Church  !  "  and  the  Missionary  Idea, 
which  was  designed  to  lead  men  everywhere  into  freedom,  became  a 
synonym  for  ecclesiastical  oppression. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  revived  the  true  Missionary 
Idea  in  part,  but  only  in  part.     The  Gospel  was  once  more  proclaimed,  but 
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its  world-wide  Mission  was  very  dimly  apprehended.  That  Refoimation 
was  as  mncli  a  protest  against  error  as  it  was  a  witness  for  tinth.     It 

eniphasii-cd  the  rights  of  individual  believers,  but  did  n<<i 
Revived  by  the  pQjigpj-n  itself  mutli  with  their  responsibilities.     It  vindicated 

the  Gospel  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  as  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  Papacy,  but  it  did  not  show,  with  equal  clearness, 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  ''preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  The 
Missionary  Idea  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  but  for  well-nigh 
three  hundred  years  it  was  held  in  mortmain,  and  was  harvestless  as  seed- 
corn  in  a  mummy's  hand. 

But  the  succeeding  century  has  witnessed  a  development  that 
is  without  a  parallel  in  human  history.  The  Reformation  of  the 
Revival  of  the  sixteenth  century  restored  to  the  Church  the  immovable 
eighteenth  foundations  of  Scripture  doctrine ;  the  revival  of  the 
century,  eighteenth  century  sent  her  forward  on  her  heaven- 
appointed  mission  of  evangelising  the  world.  In  that  new  life-giving 
atmosphere  the  jNIissionary  germ  unfolded  in  wondrous  beauty.  The 
grain  of  mustard  seed  has  expanded  into  a  whole  forest  of  stately 
trees  beneath  whose  shadows  the  nations  are  gathering  with  delight. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Missionary  Idea  had  to  confront 
the  ridicule  of  the  world,  the  apathy  of  the  Church,  and  the  un- 
compromising opposition  of  a  solid  heathendom,  and  was,  apparently, 
the  feeblest  and  most  obscure  force  of  the  age  ;  to-day  it  stands  fore- 
most of  all  the  schemes  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  challenges  the 
respectful  attention  of  the  world.  And  if  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the 
age  demands  a  justification  of  the  vast  appliances  and  large  ex- 
penditure of  organised  ^Missionary  effort,  we  point,  first  of  all, 
to  the  royal  law  which  stands  unrepealed  upon  the  statute-book — 
"Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ;  " 
and  then  we  point  to  the  results  of  Missions,  and  say,  the  command 
and  the  results  are  a  sufficient  justification,  even  were  the  expendi- 
ture a  thousandfold  more  tha    it  is. 

The  development  of  the  Missionary  Idea  has  broughc  to  light 
truths  which  the  Church  had  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  has  proved, 
with  the  clearness  of  a  demonstration,  propositions  that  were  matters 
of  conjecture  a  hundred  years  ago. 

1.  It  har.  proved  that  Christian  Missions  are  the  best  paying  entervrise 
into  which  men  or  Churches  can  put  their  money.      An  illusti-ation  will 
Mi  sions     '^^^^  ^'^^^  clear.     In  the  United  States  there  has  been  ex- 
thehest      pended  upon  Indian  wars,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eminent 
investment.    Americans,  over  8500,000,000.      Another    American,  speak- 
ing of  the  North- Western  States  and  territories,  put  the  facts  tersely  by 
saying  that  every  Indian  who  had  been  shot  down  by  the  troops  lepre- 
sented  an  expenditure  of  S100,000.      Across  the  national  boundary,  in 
Canadian  territory,  there  aie  similar  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
rjastration.    ^')^^^^  ^  few  years  ago,  surrendered  to  the  Canadinn  Govern- 
ment, for  a  small  consideration,  a  tract  of  beautifully  fertile  country  which, 
speaking  roughly,  extends  one  thousand  miles  from  east  to  west  by  five 
hundred  miles  from  south  to  north  ;  and  this  was  done  without  conflict, 
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without  bloodsliod,  without  quarrel  of  any  kind.  A<;ain,  I  ask  uhy  tho 
difforonce  ?  And  again  there  is  but  one  answer,— in  one  rase  the  emij;rant 
and  tho  soldier  wnt  first;  in  the  other  case  the  Missionary  went  first. 
JJut  was  tliore  not  a  revolt  subsequently  among  tho  Indian  tribes  in  tho 
Canadian  North- West  ?  J  answer,  there  was  a  local  revolt  of  French  half- 
castes,  who  had  been  under  the  teaching  of  tho  Jesuits,  with  whom  a  few 
bands  of  Pagan  Indians  joined ;  but  let  me  emphasise  the  fact,  that  not 
one  Indian  member  or  adherent  of  any  Protestant  Mission  was  implicated 
in  that  revolt ;  and,  furthermore,  it  was  the  determined  stand  of  the 
Christian  Indians  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  that  prevented  tho  spread 
of  tlie  revolt  among  all  the  tril)es.  To  suppress  that  revolt,  local  though 
it  was,  it  cost  the  Canadian  Crovernment  some  S7, 000,000  ;  but  it  was  due 
to  Christian  INIissions  that  it  did  not  reach  vastly  larger  proportions,  and 
that  it  did  not  cost  a  miich  larger  amount.  And  had  the  Churches  only 
pushed  their  Mission  work  among  the  Indians  on  a  larger  scale  before  white 
settlement  began,  there  would  liave  been  no  revolt  at  all. 

2.  It  has  proved  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  poiver 
that   can  cope   successfullij  with  heathenism  on    its  own  (/round. 
If  there  be  any  other  power,  let  its  advocates  show  when    ^hewea  on 
and  where  it  has  succeeded,  and  let  them  also  show  when      against 
and  where  the  Gospel  has  failed.     There  are  those   in   ^**^*"^'"' 
whom  "the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought"  wlto  say  that  Christian 
IMissions   are   a  failure.      If  this   be    so,  the   statement    should  be 
susceptible  of  easy  proof,  for  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  "  in  a 
corner."     Let  the  advocates  of  a  non-Christian  civilisation  show  us, 
if  they  can,  a  single  people  whom  it  has  raised  from  bar-  Non-christian 
barism;  let  them  show  us  a  people  whom  it  has  not  made    civilisation. 
worse.     On  the  other  hand,  let  them  point,  if  they  can,  to  a  single 
])eople  where  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  fairly  tried,  who 
iiave  not  been  elevated  and  made  better  thereby.     The  world  has 
yet  to  show  the  first  instance  where  the  Gospel  has  fairly  coped  with 
heathenism  and  has  failed  ;  and  it  has  yet  to  show  the  first  instance 
in  which  a  godless  civilisation  has  tried  its  hand  and  has  succeeded. 

One  of  the  most  marked  illustrations  of  these  statements  which  history 
affords,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  India.  There  a  vast  heathen  popula- 
tion, with  a  civilisation  as  advanced  as  heathenism  can  gi"e, 
came  under  the  control  of  a  nominally  Christian  power,  but  a 
power  which  for  many  years  made  the  tremendous  mistake  of 
ignoring  Christianity  in  its  government  of  India.  The  experiment  was 
tried  on  a  laige  scale,  and  under  favouiable  circumstances ;  but  the  result 
in  India  was  much  the  same  as  in  Epliesus,  eighteen  centuries  before, 
when  a  spurious  Christianity  undertook  to  cope  with  Satanic  power,  "  tho 
man  in  whom  the  evil  spiiit  was  leaped  upon  them,  and,"  for  a  time  at 
least,  "  prevailed  against  them  ; "  and  in  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  blood  that 
went  smoking  up  to  heaven  from  the  sands  of  India,  God  wrote  His  verdict 
upon  a  godless  ci^^lisation  and  a  godless  education. 

But  since  the  Gospel  has  had  free  course  in  India, — since  Christian 
Missionaries   have  been   permitted   to   prosecute   their  work  a  marvellous 
without    let    or    hindrance, — there  has   been    a    marvellous      change, 
change,  which  thoughtful  and  honest  men  do  not  hesitate  to  attiibute 
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to  its  proper  causo.  Govornnient  reports  call  attention  to  the  benc- 
liccnt  efTects  of  Christian  teaching  upon  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
social  conditions  of  the  pv^ople ;  otHcials,  high  in  rank,  give  concurrent 
testimony ;  unprejudiced  travellers  become  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  what 
Christianity  has  accomplished;  and — most  significant  of  all — educated 
natives  who  are  not  Christians,  but  who  know  the  inner  life  of  the  people, 
and  are  watching  with  keen  eyes  the  drift  of  great  social  forces,  declare 
emphatically  that  the  old  religious  systems  are  doomed  to  pass  away ;  not 
before  an  extending  commerce,  not  before  intellectual  culture  merely,  not 
before  a  growing  civilisation,  but  before  the  spreading  leaven  of  Gospel 
truth  ;  and  that  (whether  it  be  for  weal  or  woe  they  know  not)  the  religion 
of  Ji'sus  of  Nazareth  must  dominate  the  life  and  thought  of  India  in  the 
coming  time. 

3.  It  has  shown  that  God's  order  of  the  Gof^pel  first,  is  the  wisest 
and  the  best.     There  are  those  who  say,  "  Civilise  the  heathen  first 

and  convert  them  afterwards ; "  but  this  is  to  reverse 
the  Divine  order,  and  that  is  never  safe.  He  who  com- 
manded His  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  well 
knew  that  that  Gospel  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  the  only  true  and 
enduring  civilisation,  and  that  He  who  would  promote  the  last  must 
preach  tlie  first.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  remedy  for 
the  world's  needs,  and  it  requires  no  adventitious  aids  of  outward 
civilisation  to  pioneer  its  way  or  to  supplement  its  weakness. 

4.  It  has  brought  clearly  to  light  the  Church's  responsibility  for 
the  world's  evangelisation.     The   thought    of  the  past  threw  the 

The  Church's  responsibility  upon  God  ;  the  thought  of  to-day  throws 
responsibility,  it  upon  men.  The  Christian  thought  of  the  past  con- 
cerned itself  chiefly  with  the  Divine  decrees ;  the  Christian  thought 
of  the  present  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  man's  duty.  And  in  this 
development  of  thought  it  is  becoming  clearer  every  day  that  Christ 
has  laid  upon  His  Church  the  duty  of  evangelising  the  world.  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  what  God  might  have  done,  it  is  a  question 
of  what  He  has  done. 

5.  It  has  made  clear  the  fact  that  the  power  latent  in  the  Churches, 
if  properly  utilised  and  directed,  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 

Sufficient     speedy  evangelisation  of  the  icorld.     This  is  shown  by  the 
power  in  the  jistonishing  results  of  Missionary  effort  iil  the  last  hundred 
Church,     years, — astonisi:ing,  that  i.«,  in  view  of  the  small   force 
employed  and  the  limited  resources  at  command. 

Within  the  century,  Missions  have  virtually  solved  the  problem  of  the 

moral  regeneration  of  India.     Churches  have  been  multiplied ;  hundreds 

of  thousands  converted  ;  education  extended ;  infanticide  pro- 

Acentury|i    hibited ;  Sutteei^m  abolished  ;  government  support  withdrawn 

in^.       from    idolatry ;    caste    broken    down,  at    least    in  part ;  and 

heathenism    everywhere    on    the    wane.      In    China    similar 

results  have  been  achieved,  if  not  on  so  grand  a  scale.     The  sea  coast 

provinces    are    occupied,    and    scores  of    Missionaries    have 

**^*'       penetrated  the  interior ;  and,  but  for  the  enmity  excited  by 

the  infamous  opium  tratiGc,  the  end   of   this  century  might  have   seen 
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China  evaiip;<'lisod.     Within  the  period  already  mentioned  Africa  has  been 
encircled  with  a  halo  of   light,   and   throughout   its   gloomy 
interior,  in  the  track  of  William  Tnylor,  and  of  the  Missionaries  '"*' 

on  the  Congo,  points  of  brightness  iiro  visible  amid  the  darkness,  like  the 
watchtires  of  an  invading  host,  telling  that  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Christian  army  is  already  in  possession.  And  that  which  is  true  of  the 
continents  is  true  of  the  islands.  Madagascar  is  largely  jheiBiandt 
evangelised,  and  the  principal  groups  of  the  South  Sens  are 
won  for  Christ.  Japan  is  open  to  Western  thought  and  Western  religion. 
Formosa  has  been  pre-empted  for  truth  and  freedom.  The  continent 
island  of  Australia  is  peopled  by  Anglo-Saxon  Christians.  New  Zealand 
is  following  in  its  wake.  The  Sandwich  group  is  completely  Christianised. 
Ceylon  and  Java  have  received  the  light.  That  noble  institution,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  is  a  fruit  of  the  Missionary  Idea,  and 
through  its  instrumentality  God's  word  speaks  to-day  in  the  ears  of  almost 
every  nation  under  heaven. 

In  the  further  development  of  the  Missionary  Idea  three  great 
tasks  await  the  Church.  The  first  is,  to  conquer  apathy  and  ivorldli- 
ness  at  home.  The  achievements  of  the  past  in  Mission  Apathy  at 
work  have  but  prepared  the  way.  The  world  is  now  open.  home. 
Volunteers  are  multiplying.  Within  the  past  two  years  over  two 
thousand  of  the  choice  young  men  of  American  and  Canadian  colleges 
have  offered  themselves  for  the  foreign  field.  All  this  indicates  an 
awakening  for  which  we  give  thanks  to  God  ;  but  if  the  army  is  to 
be  placed  upon  a  war  footing,  there  must  be  a  complete  reorganisation 
of  commissariat. 

The  amount  now  contributed  for  Missions — over  .£2,000,000  annually — 
seems  large,  and  compared  with  what  was  given  but  a  few  yeais  ago,  it 
is  large ;  but  it  represents  such  a  fraction  of  the  Church's  ability,  that  it  is 
cause  for  shame  rather  than  congratulation.  In  the  grace  of  giving  the 
Chuich  has  not  yet  learned  to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
hour.  A  very  simple  calculation  will  place  this  in  a  clear  light.  Suppose 
we  put  the  number  of  Protestants  who  are  able  to  give  something  for  the 
support  of  Missions  at  forty  millions,  and  suppose  we  put  that  something 
at  the  modest  sum  of  one  penny  a  week,  and  we  shall  have  nearly 
nine  millions  sterling  as  the  result,  or  four-fold  the  present  givings  of 
the  Church  for  Missions.  Said  I  not  well  that  the  first  task  awaiting  the 
Church  is  to  conquer  apathy  and  worldliness  at  home  1 

The  second  task  is,  to  check  the  schemes  of  the  Jesuit.  In  the 
great  work  of  the  world's  evangelisation,  the  Clmrch  has  no  foe  at  all 
comparable  with  the  Jesuit.  Atheism  may  rail  at  a  God  it  knows 
-  not,  and  infidelity  carp  at  a  revelation  it  has  not  studied  ;  agnosticism 
may  strive  to  infect  others  with  the  ignorance  of  which  schemes  of 
it  is  so  vain,  and  materialistic  science  may  burrow  in  the  the  Jesuit, 
dust  in  search  of  light  which  it  cannot  see  in  the  stars  ;  but  these  are 
all  guerilla  bands  who,  although  they  pick  off  a  straggler  here  and 
there,  cannot  stay  for  an  hour  the  advance  of  the  main  army.  With 
the  Jesuit  it  is  different. 

He  belongs  to  a  vast  army,  solid,  compact,  thoroughly  officered  and 
VOL.  I.  10 
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supplied  uitli  exlia listless  munitions  of  war.  Diivon  from  c-no  nation  ho 
quickly  or«,'nnisca  his  scattered  forces  in  another,  and  from  «,'eneration  to 
fjeneration,  from  century  to  century,  never  changis  and  never  for^'ets. 
Supplo  in  methods,  fertile  in  expedients,  swayed  over  by  the  vicious  maxim 
that  tlie  end  justilies  tho  means,  claimin*,'  Divine  prero^'atives  and  a  Divine 
commission,  the  power  of  tho  Jesuit  everywhere  confr<»nts  the  Church  of 
the  livini;  CJod.  lie  aims  at  universal  concjuest  not  for  tho  Gospel  but  for 
the  r;i[ia(v.  H(^  seeks  to  recover  tho  pound  which  Homo  has  lost,  and 
would  lain  put  back  tho  shadow  on  the  dial  of  luiman  progress  by  half  a 
dozen  centuries.  He  seeks  to  control  tho  world's  education  that  ho  may 
enslave  the  world's  thought ;  to  subordinate  human  governments  to  a 
government  which  he  falsely  calls  Divine;  to  make  the  Church  supreme  in 
every  sphere,  religious,  social  and  political,  and  civil  government  the  ser- 
vant of  its  will.  Other  forms  of  superstition  and  (>rior  are  dangerous,  and 
they  antagonise, — some  in  one  way,  some  in  another, — tho  enlightenment 
and  welfare  of  the  race;  but  Jesuitism  overtops  them  all,  and  stands 
forth,  in  its  nature  and  its  aims,  an  organised  conspiracy  against  tho 
liberties  of  mankind.  How  this  sinister  power  is  to  be  met  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  tell ;  but  this  much  I  may  say,  that  a  foe  whose  main  strength 
is  in  its  unity  is  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  a  divided  Protestantism. 
Scattered  forces  make  a  feeble  impression  ;  divided  plans  invite  defeat.  If 
we  would  conquer  in  this  war  we  must  move  together,  and  in  our  move- 
ments must  manifest  a  patience,  a  heroism,  a  devotion,  eqiuil  to  anything 
the  Jesuit  can  claim. 

The  third  and  most  important  task  which  awaits  tb?  Church,  is 
an  advance  all  along  the  line  vpon  the  solid  ranks  of  heathenism. 

On  the  day  of  a  great  battle,  upon  the  issues  of  which  hung  tho 
liberties  of  Europe,  the  troops  on  one  side  were  kept  for  long  hours,  chiefly 
on  the  defensive.  "  Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell,"  they  lay  prone  behind 
slopes  and  hedgerows,  and  bore,  with  stoical  fortitude,  the  tempest  of  iron 
hail  ;  assailed  by  hoides  of  cavalry,  they  formed  in  solid  squares  that  flung 
back  the  charging  squadrons  as  rocks  fling  back  the  sea.  Grand  was  the 
exhibition  of  unflinching  courage,  but  grander  still  was  the 

upon  stern  self-control  which  held  the  ranks  iu  check  till  the  decisive 
heathenism,  moment  came.  On  an  eminence  overlooking  the  field  the 
commander-in  chief  sat  upon  his  horse,  silent,  immovable,  as  if  man  and 
horse  alike  were  cast  in  bronze.  Right  well  he  knew  that  every  gallant 
heart  in  his  army  was  burning  with  scarce  restrained  eagerness  to  charge 
tho  foe,  brt  he  knew  the  hour  was  not  yet,  and  to  every  appeal  for  rein- 
foicements,  or  for  permission  to  advance,  ho  leturned  but  one  order, 
"  Steady  !  stand  firm  !  "  But  before  the  shades  of  night  descended,  there 
came  a  moment  when  that  watchful  eye  caught  a  gleam  of  helmets  and  a 
flash  of  spears  which  told  that  reinforcements  were  at  hand.  Then  the 
gaunt  form  rose  in  the  stirrups,  and  from  the  compressed  lips  came  the 
order,  so  impatiently  awaited  through  all  that  terrible  conflict,  "  Let  the 
whole  line  advance  !  " 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  the  Christians  of  to-day.  Hitherto  tho  Church 
has  been  employed  chiefly  in  skirmishing  abroad  and  fortifying 

on  the       ^^  home.     She  has   sent  out  reconnoitring  parties,  surveyed 

defensive,     the  enemy's  position,  taken  some  prisoners,  and  captured  a  few 

strongholds ;  but  her  forces  are  scattered,  and  the  advance  guard  is  too 
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distant  from  the  main  array.  Tlio  Clmrcli  cannot — dare  not — call  l)ack  (lie 
flag,  and  the  only  alternative  is  to  bring  up  the  troops.  There  are  si<;us 
that  this  will  be  done.  The  conviction  grows  that  wo  liavo  been  acting  too 
much  on  the  defensive. 

II  Once  it  was  thought  that  our  home  |K>[)ulations  were  all  tlie 

Churches  could  grapple  with,  .ind  that  intidelity  held  the  cit;i(l('l  ; 
but  to-day  it  is  seen  that  infidtdity  is  but  anjidvaTiced  (>ar(])-worl<,  ;ui(l 
the  Mulakoff  of  heathenism  is  tlie  real  key  of  th*^  itosition.     "•  Tht^ 
army  that  remains  iu  its  entrenchments,"  said  a  famous  getieral,  "  is 
already  beaten,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Church.     There 
must  be  a  concentration  of  forces.     The  army  must  be  placed  upon 
a  war  footing,     l^et  the  battalions  draw  nearer  togetlier,  and  let  all 
internal  conflicts  cease  in  the  presence  of  the  common  foe.     The  day 
of  decisive   battle    is   near;  the  crisis   of  ^Missions  is   at   hand.     To 
shrink  would   be  cowardice  ;  to  counsel  retreat  would  be      „  ■  ■    , 
treason;  to  turn  our  swords  against  each  other  would  be    Missions  at 
rankest  folly  and  sin.     Shoulder  to  shoulder  let  us  stand,       ^*'*^' 
while  with  ears  and  hearts  attent  we  listen  for  our  Ca[)tain's  welcome 
mandate,  "  Let  the  whole  line  advince !  " 

The  Bible  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  N'mv. 

Rev.  W.  Wright,  D.D.  (Superintendent,  Editorial  and  Translating 
Department,  B.F.I5.S.) :  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  now,  is  the  subject  allotted  to  me  in  the  programme 
of  this  meeting,  and  I  understand  that  I  am  expected  to  place  in 
sharp  contrast  the  position  of  the  Bible  at  those  two 
periods.  As  I  have  to  deal  chiefly  with  facts,  I  shall  take  "''•'^^*" 
as  my  starting-point  the  year  1H04,  a  year  consecrated  in  secular 
history  by  the  founding  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society; 
and  for  the  sake  of  definite  contrast  I  shall  take  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  Bible  Society  during  the  past  ten  years  under  my  own 
superintendence,  and  all  within  the  rangv  of  my  own  observation. 
The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  splendid 
services  aid  brotherly  co-operation  of  the  other  great  Jjible  Societies 
in  Europe  and  America ;  but  1  think  it  will  be  found  that  what  is 
true  of  the  great  central  Society  will  he  true  in  proportion  of  the 
other  Societies. 

In  the  year  1804  there  were  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
considerably  under  flfty  versions  of  the  Word  of  God.  That  was  the 
sum  total  accomplished  by  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first 
eighteen  centuries.  All  the  efforts  of  translation  and  revision  were 
carried  on  during  those  centuries  within  the  limits  of  fifty  versions  in 
languages.  During  the  ten  y^ears  for  which  we  have  com-  i804andnow. 
plete  statistics,  the  Bible  Society  has  been  engaged  in  the  translation 
and  revision  of  the  Scriptures  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  languages. 
Thus,  the  care  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  was  limited  to  less  than  fifty  versions — the 
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care  of  the  Kible  Society  during  the  past  ten  years  was  extended  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  versions.  The  first  eighteen  centuries 
l>roduced  less  than  iifty  new  versions.  The  past  ten  years  has  pro- 
duced througli  this  one  Society  no  k'ss  than  tifty-six  new  versions,  to 
which  may  be  added  five  or  six  for  the  current  year.  Tlius  the 
nuniluT  of  new  versions  produced  by  the  Kilile  Society  during  the 
past  ten  years  is  greater  than  the  number  produced  by  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
department  of  human  activity  in  which  a  more  startling  ratio  of 
j^rogress  can  be  shown  than  in  the  work  of  translation  and  revision 
carried  on  by  the  Bible  Society. 

Nor  is  the  contrast  between  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  and 
the  last  ten  years  more  striking  as  regards  (juantity  thnn  quality. 
All  honour  to  Jerome,  who  worked  in  a  cave,  }md  who  gave  the  Latin 
IMble  to  the  western  world.  "Homo  doctissimus  et  omnium  trium 
linguarum  prritus,"  according  to  St.  Augustine.  He  did  the  work 
well  that  came  to  his  hand — the  work  that  the  Church  of  his  time 
Quality  of  the  required.  But  his  translation,  notwithstanding  his  Jewish 
version!,  tcacher,  was  poor,  haphazard  work  compared  with  the 
scientific  precision  of  our  modern  Missionaries  in  rendering  the  Word 
of  God.  When  Miesrob  the  Armenian  wished  to  give  the  Bible  to 
his  people,  he  was  obhged  to  send  his  pupils  to  Alexandria  to  acquire 
the  requisite  Greek  to  understand  the  Septuagint.  So  Georgian 
young  men  went  to  Greece  to  learn  the  Greek  language  before  trans- 
lating the  Greek  Bible  into  Georgian.  Now  the  flower  of  our 
universities  go  forth  to  the  various  Alission-fields  with  the  mental 
furniture  and  the  critical  apparatus,  which  enable  them  not  only  to 
appreciate,  but  to  produce  scientific,  idiomatic,  and  accurate  versions 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

Let  none  despise  the  uneducated  Missionaries  who  go  forth,  with 
hearts  full  of  love,  to  tell  the  simple  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
the  "common  people  who  hear  them  gladly" — but  there  is  cause  for 
joy  in  the  Church  of  Christ  when  our  polished  scholars  go  forth  to 
the  heathen.  If  on  arriving  they  find  a  poor  translation,  like  Bishop 
Steere  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  they  make  a  better.  If  there 
is  no  translation,  like  Mr.  Batchelor  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sociey, 
among  the  Ainu,  they  make  one.  If  the  version  is  very  good,  but 
ought  to  be  better,  like  INIr.  Cousins  of  the  London  Missionary 
Mirsionary  Socicty  and  his  colleagues  in  Madagascar,  they  revise  and 
translators,  peifoct  it.  Where  tliere  is  no  written  language,  like  the 
Presbyterian  Missionaries  in  the  New  Hebrides,  or  Mr.  Calvert  of 
Fiji  i)resent  to-day,  they  catch  the  sounds  from  the  lijts  of  the  people, 
and  fix  the  winged  words  in  permanent  form.  They  pluck  the 
ilowerets  of  savage  speech  and  weave  them  into  chaplets  for  the  King 
of  kings.  All  the  scholarly  Missionaries  of  the  different  Missions 
become  philologisvs  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  the  service 
of  God,  and  hence  the  ratio  of  progress  in  translation  and  revision. 
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It  is  said  that  tliere  were  about  five  or  six  million  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  tin;  world  S'.t  the  beginning  of  this  century.  1  do  not 
think  that  anything  beyond  an  approximation  is  j)ossible  on  this 
point.  But  taking  the  tive  or  six  millions  as  a  reasonable  jipi>r()xima- 
tion,  we  are  safe  in  declaring  that  more  copies  of  the  inoreawof 
Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  were  put  into  circulation  circulation, 
last  year  than  existed  in  the  whole  world  when  the  Society  b(\gan  its 
operations.  Add  to  the  four  millions,  or  thereabouts,  circulated  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  I'ible  Society  the  copies  put  into  circulation 
by  the  other  sixty  Bible  Societies  last  year,  and  you  have  a  much 
larger  sum  total  than  existed  in  the  whole  world  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Take  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  Society  alone  during 
the  ten  years  in  question,  and  you  have  34,,'512,517,  or  tive  or  six 
times  as  many  copies  as  existed  in  the  world  when  the  Bible  Society 
began  its  beneficent  work.  And  just  as  the  ])Ower  of  producing  is 
increased  and  increasing,  so  the  means  of  distribution  are  nuiltiplied 
and  multiplying.  All  the  Mist^ionaries  of  all  the  ^Missionary  Societies 
become  so  many  living  channels  for  the  distribution  of  the  books. 
From  the  very  character  of  their  work  they  must  use  an'l  distribute 
the  books.  They  are  the  tools  by  which  alone  they  are  able  to  ply 
their  calling. 

In  addition  to  the  Missionaries,  the  Society  has  an  army  of  five  or 
six  hundred  colporteurs.  These  are  mostly  humble  men  Li«tributjon 
who  have  been  called  into  the  light,  and  devote  them-  "^otIs.. 
selves,  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  to  carry  the  light  to  their 
brethren  and  countrymen  who  still  sit  in  darkness.  In  all  zones  and 
climes,  when  we  sleep  and  wliile  we  wake,  these  men  arise  with  the 
new  day,  and  through  them  our  blessed  Lord  knocks  at  men's  doors. 
In  the  work  of  each  of  these  men  Christ's  words  are  fulfilleil, '"  Behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock."  These  are  agencies  whid  did  not 
exist  to  any  appreciable  extent  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  multi- 
plication of  Missionaries  and  the  creation  of  an  organised  army  of 
<^olporteurs  is  the  work  of  these  later  years. 

In  addition  to  these  agencies,  tried  by  time  and  tested  by  experi- 
ence, the  Bible  Society  has  during  the  past  ten  years  enlisted  Zenana 
women  through  the  various  JNlissionary  Societies  into  its  service. 
About  two  hundred  of  these  women  are  now  engaged  in  zenana  women 
that  most  womanly  work  of  carrying  the  message  of  mercy  ^"d. 
to  their  less  enlightened  sisters.  ''  Only  oriental  women  !  "says  some 
one  not  accustomed  to  take  a  profound  view  of  things.  Yes,  only 
oriental  women — the  younger  sisters  of  the  Marthas  ;md  Marys  who 
listened  and  served,  who  followed  Chris^t's  footsteps  as  He  went  about 
doing  good,  and  who  reproduced  Christ's  love  in  acts  of  charity  and 
mercy  done  to  Christ  Himself.  The  jSlissionaries  cast  their  pearls 
often  before  swine  in  the  thronging  bazaars — they  sowed  often  in  the 
cheerless  east  wind ;  but  these  oriental  women  go  to  the  women  in 
the  secluoion  of  the  zenana  and  the  harem,  and  they  sow  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom  at  the  fountain  and  source  of  the  family  and  nation. 
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Other  facilities  for  circulating  the  Word  of  God  might  be  pointed 
out.     A  hundred  years  ago  Macadam  had  not  taught  the  world  to 

other  make  roads,  and  locomotion  from  place  to  place  was  most 
faciiides.  difficult.  A  hundred  years  ago  sailing-ships  were  slow, 
uncertain,  and  dangerous.  Now  few  places  lie  beyond  the  screnm  of 
the  railway-whistle,  and  the  majoiity  of  the  world's  great  ships  are 
under  the  British  flag.  All  these  a.e  so  many  lines  on  which  the 
message  may  run.  The  contrast  between  the  cost  of  Bibles  now  and 
a  hunared  years  ago  is  equally  pleasing.  Every  one  knows  how  dear 
Bibles  were  a  hundred  years  ago — now  the  poorest  may  possess  the 
Cheapness  of  Word  of  God,  either  by  gift  or  purchase.     And  not  wit  h- 

co»t-  stand:  jg  the  establishment  of  costly  agencies,  and  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  many  commodities,  every  7^d.  of  free 
contributions  to  the  Society  last  year  placed  one  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Taking  an 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  I  find  that  the  Society  has  circulated 
one  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  every  8^d. 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  Christian  public. 

Missions  a  Hundred  Years  Ago  and  Koiv. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  (Secretary,  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee)  :  It  was  in  1 588,  the  year  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  which  some  are 
now  commemorating,  that  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  gave  £100 
to  the  Virginia  Company,  avowedly  "  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  that  settlement."  In  1688,  William  III.  intro- 
duced the  revolution  era  of  liberty  and  progress  from 
which  Missions  date,  the  close  of  John  Eliot's  work,  the 
activity  of  Eobert  Boyle,  and  the  enlightened  Charter  (1698)  which 
provided  for  Missionaries  as  well  as  chaplains  and  teachers  settling  in 
the  East  Indies,  But  reaction  set  in  there,  the  War  of  Independence 
in  time  stopped  the  evangelisation  of  the  Bed  Indians  of  America, 
and  the  eighteenth  century  became  synonymous  with  spiritual  death. 
The  few  godly  people  who  sought  to  evangelise  the  world  had  to 
leave  the  Churches,  practically,  as  the  Pietists,  Moravians,  and  Metho- 
dists. The  first  sought,  through  Denmark,  to  gain  over  the  Dravidian 
races  of  South  India,  with  the  marvellous  result  of  forming  Christian 
communities,  the  members  of  which  in  a  century  have  grown  to  nearly 
half  a  million.  The  JNIoravians  carried  on  their  noble  work  among 
dying  races.  From  them  sprang  Missions  to  the  negroes  of  America. 
Dr.  Coke  and  John  Wesley  learned  the  secret  of  Home  Missions 
also. 

By  1788  the  world  was  ready  to  enter  on  a  new  era,  spiritual, 
political,  commercial.  It  wn<  the  dawn  of  the  French  Kevolution, 
of  modern  Em\  e,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
the  glorious  future  which  is  slowly  unfolding  for  South 
America.      It  was   then  that  Wilberforce  and  Pitt,  with  Clarkson 
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behind  them,  first  committed  Great  Britain  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  was  then  that  modern  Missions  were  planned, 
although  1792,  four  years  after,  is  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  first  English  Missionary  Society.  In  1788,  Charles  Grant,  who 
rose  to  be  head  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  father  of  Sir  Robert 
Grant  and  Lord  Glenelg,  did  two  great  things.  He  urged  Charles 
Simeon  to  send  out  English  Missionaries  to  Benares,  and  promised  to 
support  them,  while  he  actually  did  support  the  first  JNledical  Mis- 
sionary, John  Thomas.  He  began  to  write  his  once  famous,  and  now 
too  little  known,  "  Observations  on  the  Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  Particularly  with  Respect  to  Morals,"  which  Parliament  pub- 
lished in  1813.  But  Simeon  failed  to  find  one  Englishman  who 
would  go  out  as  a  Missionary,  and  Grant  wrote,  "  I  had  formed  the 
design  of  a  Mission  to  Bengal ;  Providence  reserved  that  honour  for 
the  Baptists."  His  offer,  however,  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  a  few  years  afterwards. 

That  same  year  William  Carey  completed  his  "  Enquiry  into  the 
Obligations  of  Christians  to  use  Means  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Hindus,"  and  left  Moulton  for  Leicester.  This  year  1888 
may  be  pronounced  the  first  centenary  of  modern  INlissions 
in  their  design,  while  2nd  October,  1892,  will  be  observed  as  the  first 
centenary  in  fact. 

The  hundred  years  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  half  century,  from  1788  to  1838,  was  the  winter  of  soil  prepara- 
tion.    The  twenty  years   1838  to   1858  was  the  time  of  Three  periods 
seed-sowing.     The  thirty  years   since   the   close   of  the "» ^^^  century. 
Indian  Mutiny  have  produced  the  first-fruits  of  a  certain  harvest. 

I.  A  hundred  ye.urs  ago  the  Christian  CJinrches  ivere  asleep.  Now,  the 
Foreign  Missionary  duty,  having  been  used  by  God  to  awake  them  all, 
without  exception,  has  become  the  stimulus  and  the  measure 

of  their  spiritual  life,  their  ecclesiastical  activity,  their  scriptural  The  Churches 
purity,  their  extension  even  within  Chiistendom  itself.  What 
Andrew  Fuller  confessed  of  himself,  in  1789,  when  compelled  to  join  in  the 
Mission  enterprise,  is  typical  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church :  *'  Before  this 
I  did  little  but  pine  over  my  misery,  but  since  I  have  betaken  myself  to 
greater  activity  for  God,  my  strength  has  been  recovered  and  my  soul 
replenished."  The  story  of  Carey's  early  experiences  in  the  *'  Periodical 
Accounts,"  though  at  first  more  like  that  of  defeat  than  of  victory,  roused 
the  Churches  to  home  as  well  as  Foreign  Missions.  Holland,  Germany, 
America  caught  the  holy  enthusiasm,  which  in  1813  compelled  Parliament 
to  force  the  East  India  Company  to  admit  chaplains  at  least,  and  in  1833 
removed  almost  the  last  traces  of  intolerance. 

II.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  pro/essedlij  Christian  goiferiiments  and  ineit 
of  the  ivorld  withstood  Missions,  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Christian  vjorld  not 
7cnder  their  iujluence  was  closed.    Now  only  Thibet  and  portions 

of   Mohammedan   Turkey   and  Turkestan   are   sealed,    while   governments 
their  fate  is  doomed.     Every  Christian  power,  even  Russia,  and  Missions, 
tdlows  the  Bible  free  course;    and,  except  Russia,  practises  toleration. 
Tlie  Government  of  India,  which  persecuted  Missionaries,  in  1872  eulogised 
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their  action  in  the  Annual  Report  to  Parliament.  The  Governor-General, 
^vho  up  to  John  Lawrcnco's  time  in  1864,  himself  held  aloof  and  kept  all 
officials  from  countenancing  Missions,  has  just  publicly  urged  tli*^  establish- 
ment of  more  Christian  colleges.  Morality  and  loyalty  are  recognised  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Christian  teaching  alone. 

III.  A    hundred   years  ago    literature    made   Missions    their    butt,  or 
abstained  from  in  any  form  recognising  and    encouraging  Christian    ex- 
tension.    Now  the  Sydney  Smith  school  of  scoffers  are  ashamed. 

Literature  and  Since  Livingstone  was  buiied  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  least 
the  press  in  all  its  better  forms  has  recognised  Foieign  Missions 
as  the  salt  of  our  extending  civilisation  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  as 
the  pioneer  of  commercial  and  scientific  advance,  as  essential  to  the  per- 
manent and  elevating  self-government  which  is  the  ideal  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  even  for  the  subject  races  teriporarily  entrusted  to 
them. 

IV.  A   hundred  years  ago  the  human  race  numbered  731,000,000,  o/ 
ivhom  only  174,000,000  were  Christians  of  any  type,  and  only  44,000,000 

were  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Now  the  race  is  double  that,  and 
the  Christians  number  450,000,000,  of  whom  105,000,000,  are 
Reformed.  Analysis,  by  statistical  experts  like  Dr.  Giffen, 
shows  that  the  Christians  und  the  dark  races  entrusted  to  their  influence  by 
God,  are  increasing  at  a  rate  far  before  the  growth  of  those  outside  this 
influence,  many  of  whom  have  died  and  are  dying  out.  Aided  by  the 
splendid  advance  of  colonisation  and  Christian  civilisation  in  all  its  forms, 
the  Churches  are  now,  since  1858,  doing  far  more  than  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  human  race.  The  420,000,000  of  Europe — only 
145,000,000  in  1788 — have  dominion  over  the  earth,  and  in 
another  century  they  will  be  1,000,000,000.  At  the  crown 
of  these,  in  power,  in  God-given  expansion,  in  Christian  influence  are  the 
English-speaking  peoples ;  they  numbered  only  22,000,000  a  century  ago, 
now  we  are  115,000,000,  and  are  growing  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year, 

V.  A  hundred  years  ago  Englis?i- speaking  Christendom  had  not  one  Foreign 
Missionary  organisation,  save  that  cf  Cromwell  and  that  of  Boyle  to  the  Red 

Indians  and  Negroes,  and  these  were  suspended.     Now,  inside 
and  outside  of   the  Churches,  there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
separate  organisations  which  raise  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
sterling  a  year  for  Foreign  Missions. 

VI.  A  hundred  years  ago  educated  and  trained  Christian  men  and  vjovien 
could  7t,ot  be  induced  to  become  Foreign  Missionaries.     Till  1813  the  only  Mis- 
sionaries were,  in  origin  and  outside  training,  peasants  and  arti- 

Differencein  sans,  chiefly  from  Germany,  paid  by  English  money.  Now, 
worker!."  while  members  of  this  class  on  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  rests  are 
welcom'^d  and  find  places,  the  Church  sends  its  best  to  be  the 
forlorn  hope  and  vanguard  of  the  Christian  host,  and  receives  back  those 
who  do  not  early  fall  in  the  field  to  be  new  sources  of  stimulus  and  in- 
spiration. The  army  of  Missionary  Officers  from  Christendom  is  7,000 
strong,  of  whoLJ  nearly  a  third  are  women ;  the  rank  and  file  of  native 
Missionary  workers,  to  whom  we  look  for  the  Apostles  and  Bishops  of  self- 
supporting  Churches,  is  35,000,  of  whom  3,000  are  ordained.  Yet,  only 
seventy-five  years  ago,  Henry  Martyn,  having  made  one  Moslem  convert 
in  his  brief  but  bright  career,  declaied  the  conversion  of  a  Hindu  to  be  a 
miracle  as  stupendous  as  the  raising  of  the  dead. 
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VII.  A    hundred    years    ago    Foreign  IJissions  followed   one    method, 
and    therefore    left    the    great   cults   of  Jit    Heathen,     Mohammedan   and 
Jewish     worlds,    untouched — 'anmethodical   preachinv^.      Now  to   h  d 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  Islam  and  Judaism,  ej  '^h  with  its    by  Mi»«ion8 
many  sides   and  elastic  power  of  absorption   t  evasion,   are     then  and 
attacked  and  sapped  and  will  be  overthrown,  through  a  division           ^' 

of  labour,  by  these  five  methods  of  teaching  or  discipling,  all  based  on  and 
applying  the  Evangelistic — (1)  The  witness-bearing  or  hortatory;  (2)  The 
educational  and  industrial  or  ti^aining ;  (3)  The  medical  or  healing ;  (4) 
The  apologetic  or  controversial ;  (5)  The  pastoral  or  edifying. 

VIII.  A    hundred    years     ago    in    all     the     non-Christian    world    of 
557,000,000  there  were  not  300  Evangelical   converts.      Now   the   native 
Christian  community  is  reckoned  at  3,000,000  won  from  the    j.     ,^^^ 
1,000,000,000.     In    Brahmanised    India   alone,   since   Henry      converts 
Martyn's     despairing     cry,    and    since    the    more     absolute      then  and 
scepticism  of  the  Abb6  Dubois,  the  native  Christians  increase        °°^' 

at  the  rate  of  at  least  81  per  cent,  each  decade,  as  against  the  normal  non- 
Christian  rate  of  6|  per  cent.,  and  there  are  2,000,000  of  Christians  of  all 
sects.  The  census  in  1891  of  India  and  the  whole  British  Empire  will 
reveal  startling  progiess  in  the  current  decade,  just  in  time  for  the 
Missionary  Centenary  of  Fact  in  October  1892. 

IX.  On  the  other  hand,  a  hundred  years  ago  the  supporters  of 
}    ssions  po'ayed  vioi'e  regularly   and  earnestly,  and  gave  more 
i  jerally  and  lo'uviujly  than  the  larger  number,  but  more 
nominal  of  their   supporters  do  now.     At  the  best  the    missionary 
communicants   of  Christendom   do   not   give  more   than  ^^^""^^  ereater 
Is.   6cZ.   a   year.     Not   more  than  a  third  of  them  give 
anything,  and  each  of  these  gives  about  4s.  Qd.  a  year.     This  is  less 
than  half  of  Carey's  minimum  of  10s.  Ctl  a  century  ago.     He  himself 
gave  himself — and  £47,000.     Prayer  corresponds  to  sacrifice.     Let 
the  lesson  of  the  century  be  :  Pray  and  labour,  pray  and  The  lesson  of 
organise  till  every  member  of  a  Church — himself  and  her-  ^^  century, 
self  working  as  a  Home  Missionary  in  one  form  or  other — gives  an 
average  minimum  of  four  times  the  present  rate,  which  will  be  little 
mere  than  a  penny  a  week,  when  the  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
sterling  will  become  ten  millions.    Then  shall  the  second  Centenary  of 
Foreign  Missions  see  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  and  the  Islands  of 
the  Sea,  parts  of  Christendom,  and  themselves  on  the  way  to  become 
Missionary  Empires.     According  to  our  faith  and  agonising  so  it 
will  be. 

[At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  James  Campbell  was  obliged 
to  vacate  the  chair,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Henry  Morris,  Esq., 
late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.] 

The  Social  and  Political  Condition  of  the  World  a  Hundred 

Years  Ago  and  Now. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Cust,  LL.D.  : — Brother  Wright  has  shown  you  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bible  in  a  century.     Brother  George  Smith  has  exhibited 
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the  progress  of  Christian  Missions;  let  us  see  how  the  Almighty  has 
so  ordered  the  affairs  of  men,  as  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  His  Son. 
My  friend,  the  Rev.  James  Johnston,  has  just  pubUslied  a  book  on  a 
"  Century  of  Christian  Progress,"  which  I  recommend  to  your  notice. 
Every  political  change  has  worked  in  our  favour  :  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  great  American  Republic,  the  world-wide  expansion  of 
Influence  of  British  Colonies,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  consolida- 
poiiticaichangeg.tion  of  the  German  Empire,  the  constitutional  kingdoms 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  conquest 
of  India,  the  opening  up  of  China  and  Japan,  the  rediscovery  of  Africa, 
and  the  revelation  of  the  Islands  of  the  Southern  Seas.  Th<  pread 
of  science  and  education  have  subserved  to  our  purpose  :  geography, 
philosophy,  electricity,  and  steam,  have  been  our  handniaids.  Com- 
merce has  accompanied  us,  though  often  through  the  perverseness  of 
evil  men  to  our  discredit  and  injury. 

Still  more  wonderful  has  been  the  Century's  change  in  the  moral 
world;  how  the  hearts  of  men  have  been  softened,  and  the  coarseness 
Change  in  the  of  their  habits  refined!  how  their  sympathies  have  been 
moral  world,  enlarged !  how  much  deeper  is  their  insight  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures !  We  wonder  how  our  grandmothers  sat  unmoved 
by  the  cries  of  their  poor  slaves,  how  our  grandsires  read  and  talked 
about  the  destruction  of  the  aborigines  like  vermin,  and  no  one  to 
cr}-^  out  to  God  for  vengeance  in  their  behalf.  Did  the  clergy  of  that 
period  believe  that  God  made  all  mankind  in  His  own  image,  and 
that  Christ  died  for  all?  How  could  they  read  to  their  flocks  the 
])arting  words  of  their  Saviour,  and  never  practically  apply  them  ? 
\Ve  do  not  judge  them,  but  thank  God  that  our  eyes  are  opened  to 
see  our  duty,  and  that  He  has  given  us  the  double  Grace  of  the  will 
and  power  to  do  it. 

To  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  it  has  been  given  to  lead  in  this  great 

movement.     \Ve  do  not  forget  that  the  Danes  of  Scandinavia,  and 

the  dear  Moravians  of  Germany,  in  the  last  century  set  the  example. 

Honour  be  to  the  good  brethren  of  those  two  countries,  who  share 

our  labours,  and  to  the  tiny  contingent  of  France  and  Switzerland. 

The  Anglo-    But  to  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  both  sides  of  the 

Saxon  race.    Atlantic  the  history  of  this  century  will  record,  th-^t  to 

them  were  ccmiTnitted  the  oracles  of  God,  that  they  were  chosen  by 

Divine  grace  to  be  the  chief  ambassadors  for  Christ. 

We  have  learnt  many  lessons  in  this  Century. 

1.  That  civil  freedom  always  accompanies  the  Gospel. 

2.  That  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  evangelisation.  We 
ask  not  for  the  protection  of  pious  queens,  or  for  the  sword  of  bloody 
kings.  "  Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  ]My  S^Hrit,  says  the 
Lord  of  hosts." 

3.  No  longer  is  it  sought  to  baptise  ignorant  thousands;  our 
progress  is  made  by  individual  conversions,  by  the  sinner  becoming 
a  new  man.  We  lay  more  stress  now  on  consistent  lives,  than  on 
holy  death?. 
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4.  We  have  learn i.  to  look  over  the  human  fences  of  rival  Churches 
and  denominations,  and  to  see  only  the  awful   face   of  i,e„oniofthe 
Christ.     We  have  learnt  to  listen  to  nothing  but  the  un-     century, 
happy  ones  calling  to  us  to  help  them.     We  have  learnt  to  love  each 
other,  and  then  teach  the  law  of  love  to  the  heathen. 

5.  A  mighty  change  has  come  over  the  feelings  of  the  laity.  The 
Missionary  is  no  longer  an  object  of  ridicule,  but  of  wonder,  admiration, 
and  reverence,  so  long  as  he  walks  humbly,  and  consistently,  keeping 
to  his  own  sacred  duties,  minding  only  the  things  of  God,  and  not 
meddling  with  the  things  of  Crcsar.  Many  a  layman  looks  fondly  at 
a  IMissionary,  and  wishes  that  the  Grace  had  been  given  to  him  to  be 
like  him. 

6.  We  have  called  in  the  other  sex  to  help  us,  and  women  are 
forward  in  fighting  the  Lord's  battle.  With  them  have  come  the 
holy  Medical  man  to  minister  to  the  diseases  of  the  soul  and  body, 
and  the  wise  teacher  of  human  knowledge  purified  by  Divine  Grace. 
In  their  train  have  come  all  the  appliances  of  art  and  science,  of 
accumulated  wisdom  and  stored-up  experience. 

What  is  the  moral  of  my  paper  ?  When  the  Lord  has  p ven  such 
opportunities,  such  openings,  such  help,  such  supplies,  ^u  ^h  new 
possibilities  of  human  love,  what  shall  his  poor  creatures  render  in 
return  ?  More  self-consecration,  more  entire  abnegation  of  self,  more 
sacrifice  of  pride,  prejudice,  and  domestic  comforts,  more  casting 
down  of  cherished  idols,  more  laying  of  ourselves  on  His  altar,  and 
submitting  to  His  will.  The  Lord  has  not  failed  in  His  promises: 
lie  is  ivith  us,  but  His  servants  have  failed  by  rendering  jioraiofthe 
only  half  service,  and  lukewarm  love.  For  example  of  ?»?«'• 
what  a  Missionary  of  the  nineteeth  century  should  be,  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  the  Roman  calendar  of  P>ench  or  Italian  saints.  Do 
not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  these  little  islands,  but  read  the  story  of 
Columba  of  lona,  of  Aidan  of  the  Holy  Island  of  Lindisfame,  of 
Columbanus  of  Bangor,  of  Boniface  of  Exeter.  They  were  Britons  who 
more  than  one  thousand  years  ago  devoted  themselves  to  spread  the 
Gospel  amidst  the  heathen,  in  poverty,  in  labour,  in  persecution,  in 
celibacy,  in  self-denial,  without  complaint,  without  boasting,  but  always 
trusting  and  rejoicing  up  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives.  We  have  the 
same  blood  in  our  veins,  and  it  is  the  same  Gospel :  let  us  do  likewise. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,  that  with  the  softening  of  the  present 
Century  there  has  come  a  relaxation  of  the  fibre  of  our  Missionaries. 
Some  forget  their  first  love,  and  in  full  health  turn  their  Relaxing 
back  from  the  plough  ;  some  appear  in  our  midst  much  influences, 
too  often.  Early  marriages  rob  the  Lord  of  many  of  His  servants, 
otherwise  ready,  and  weigh  down  with  heavy  charges  the  Missionary 
Societies.  Money  collected  in  pennies  to  evangelise  the  heathen  is 
diverted  from  the  sacred  object  to  maintain  vast  homes  for  Missionaries' 
children.  We  are  assembled  here  as  a  gireat  ccurt  of  review.  I  am 
the  careful  studier  of  the  operations  in  the  whole  world,  and  record 
these  phenomena. 
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Pastor  A.  Haegert  (Bethel  Santhal  Mission):  Mr.  Cluiiiraan,  ladles,  and 

gentlemen, — I  haf  e  been  for  twenty  years  in  India  ;  and  permit  me  first 

to  say  (and  I  wish  it  would  sink  into  all  youi-  hearts)  that  all 

Playing  at    Christendom  until  now  has  been  playing  at  Missions.     They 

have  sent  a   handful  of   men  to  convert  millions  of  people. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  do  it,     I  myself  have  stood  alone  among 

one  hundred  thous<ind  heathen  year  after  year  to  preach  cur  Saviour.    If  1 

have  done  anything  it  is  a  n)arvel.    In  India,  if  you  sent  theie  this  year  four 

thousand  Missionaiies,  each  ^Missionary  will  have  to  instruct  fifty  thousand 

of  the  heathen.     Your  best  men  are  not  fit  to  instruct  fifty  thousand  of 

the  heathen.     And  where  are  the  four  thousand  to  be  sent  this  year  to 

India  to  take  chaige  each  of  fifty  thousand  ?     I  wish  you  would  heartily 

pray  for  the  woik  that  it  might  be  spread.     I  ask  you    to 

Prayer  for  the  pray  for  those  six  new  men — six  new  men  that  will  go  this 

^  '  '       year  to  India  with  me — to  pray  that  they  may  receive  the 

Spirit  of  Christ.     No  men  can  do  God's  woik  unless  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 

Chi'ist  is  in  their  hearts. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Clarke  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Mr.  Chairman,  Christian 
friends, — In  enteiing  on  the  special  subject  before  this  meeting  at  once, 

let  us  take  a  review  of  what  God  has  done  in  China  during  the 
if  crease  in  last  eighty  years.  In  1807  Morrison  was  the  first  Missionary 
China.  ^j^q  entered  China.  As  far  back  as  1842  there  were  only  six 
Missionaries,  and  in  1853  there  were  only  fifty-two.  Then  in  18G6  there 
were  only  sixty.  In  1870  on  the  nine  seaboard  provinces  of  East  China 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  Missionaiies  were  labouring.  The  nine  inland 
provinces  were  then  utterly  unevangelised.  The  area  of  these  nine  pro- 
vinces is  equal  to  705,945  square  miles,  containing  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  haidly 
ever  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  work  I  was  called  to  by  God 
in  1875.  I  left  England  in  1875,  and  I  have  only  just  come  back  a  few 
days  ago.  Just  think  of  me — a  single  Missionary  in  a  province  of  five 
million  inhabitants,  and  my  nearest  Christian  friend  forty  days'  journey 
away.  The  nearest  doctor  was  fifty  days'  journey  away  when  my  wife 
died.     There  is  only  one  way  of  reaching  the  people  ;  you  must  go  to  them, 

that  is  the  real  secret.     How  many  here  will  go  ?     We  must 

Who  will  go.  be  practical.     As  the  fruit  of  this  Conference  how  many  will 

go  to  India  ?     How  many  will  go  to  Africa  ?     Go  where  you  like,  but  do 

get  out  of  the  way  somewhere  or   other.     And  I  must  get  out  of  the 

way,  for  if  I  stand  here  nobody  else  will  take  my  place. 

Mr.  Eugene  Stock  (Editorial  Secretary,  C.M.S.):  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  this  Conference  is  not 
degenerating  into  merely  congratulating  ourselves  upon  how  much  better 
we  are  than  our  forefathers  were.  It  would  have  been  very  unfoitunate  if 
that  had  been  the  result.  Let  us  rather  be  humble.  I  venture  to  think 
that  if  we  look  back  we  shall  find  facts  that  might  well  humble  us. 

We  were  talking  just  now  about  giving  our  best  to  Missionary  work. 

Did  not  Charles  Simeon  send  forth  his  best  ?     My  friend  Dr.  Smith  re- 

Quaiityofthe  ferred  to  that ;  allow  me  to  emphasise  it.     Let  us  go  back  for 

ffiistioaaries.  a  moment  to  the  period  between  1793  and  1813  or  thereabouts. 
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It  lias  been  rather  forgotten  th Ik  afternoon  that  there  were  Missionaries 
in  the  last  century.  There  were  Zicgenbalg,  Kiemander,  Schwartz,  and 
a  whole  lot  of  other  good  men.  Still  our  Missionary  work  at  that  time  was 
on  a  very  small  scale  ;  and  there  followed  the  dark  period  in  England  when 
Missionaries  were  excluded  from  India — an  epoch  which  synchronises 
with  that  (lark  period  in  Europe  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the 
midst  of  that  daik  period,  when,  so  far  as  the  Church  of  England  was 
concerned,  you  could  almost  count  upon  your  fingers  the  Evangelical 
ministers  at  home,  Charles  Simeon  encouraged  the  going  out  of  the  very  best. 
Wo  ought  never  to  forget  those  whom  I  like  to  call  the  "  five  chaplains." 
They  wcie  not  technically  Missionaries,  for  Missionaries  could  not  get  into 
India  then  ;  but  Charles  Simeon  was  perfectly  certain  that  if  they  went 
out  as  chaplains,  it  would  really  directly  or  indirectly,  as  God's  providence 
might  ordain,  be  a  blessing  to  India.  Their  names  were,  David  Brown, 
Henry  Martyn,  Claudius  Buchanan,  Daniel  Corrie,  and  Thomas  Thomason, 
You  will  find  a  very  large  portion  of  Indian  Missions  have  arisen  indirectly 
or  directly  out  of  the  work  of  those  chaplains,  whose  going  forth  was 
a  mighty  act  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Charles  Simeon.  And  if  you 
look  back  and  trace  the  spiritual  genealogies  of  that  mighty  band  of  whole - 
heaited,  godly.  Christian  laymen,  whom  India  has  given  to  Mission  work, 
our  civil  and  military  oflicers  who  have  been  the  strength  of  our  Missionary 
work  in  India  and  at  home,  you  will  get  back  nearly  always  to  those  five 
chaplains  as  the  starting  point  of  the  whole.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  a 
hundred  yeai-s  ago  they  gave  the  best,  and  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  copy 
the  example  of  our  ancestors. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Oilman,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American  Bible  Society)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  will  not  speak  on  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Society  now,  but  use  my  time  as  best  I  can.  Let  me 
give  an  instance  to  illustrate  the  progi'ess  made  during  the  last  .T"*"'", 
third  of  a  century.  In  the  first  part  of  this  century  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  in  complete  darkness.  In  1852  the  people  had  become 
Christians  and  determined  to  send  out  Missionaries  to  evangelise  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Micronesian  Islands,  a  thousand  miles  to  the  south  and 
west.  In  1852  the  Rev.  H.  Luther  Gulick,  M.D.,  sailed  on  this  errand 
from  Honolulu.  He  went  to  a  pagan  nation,  to  an  illiterate  nation, 
to  a  nation  in  total  ignorance  of  Christianity.  Thirty-five  years  passed 
away,  and  last  year  at  the  commemoration  of  the  landing  of  the  first 
Missionary  in  Ponape  there  was  a  splendid  gathering  of  Christian  people 
there  eager  to  receive  the  entire  New  Testament,  translated  into  their 
own  tongue,  which  had  been  reduced  to  writing  for  them.  Meantime 
Spain  had  set  its  eye  upon  Ponape,  and  last  year  brought  confusion  into 
the  work,  arresting  one  of  the  Missionaries,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
land.  But  a  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Gulick's,  has  gone  as  a  Missionary  to 
Spain,  where,  without  let  or  hindrance,  he  is  publishing  in  Spanish  news- 
paper's accounts  of  the  work  which  his  brother  began  and  which  the  Lord 
has  so  highly  prospered.  In  1852  Spain  was  as  completely  closed  against 
the  Gospel  as  Micronesia,  and  for  years  afterwards,  even  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  was  interdicted.  Now  they  are  printed  in  Madrid,  and  circulated 
without  restriction. 

Another   brother  of   Dr.  Gulick's  is  in  Japan.      The  inhabitants  of 
Japan  in  1852  had  never  heard  the  doctrine  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 
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It  was  dentil  for  a  Christian  man  to  enter  Japan,  according  to  tlio 
Progress  in  laws  of  tho  ompiro ;  and  it  was  not  until  1853  that  wrongs 
Japan.  dono  to  Anic.ican  seamen  led  our  navy  to  send  Commodoro 
Perry  to  one  of  the  harbours  of  Japan,  whore  on  a  Sabhath  morning 
in  March  he  spn  :id  the  Ameiican  flag  over  his  capstan,  opened  the  English 
Bible,  read  the  IlundroJth  Psalm,  and  sang  : — 

"  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice." 

That  was  tho  beginning  of  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  Japan,  that 
opened  the  way  for  Christian  Mi.ssions.  What  has  licfu  the  change  in 
Japan  since  then?  We  have  twenty  thousand  Christians  there  now,  and 
the  Bible  in  a  complete  form  has  been  given  to  them  this  year. 

The  Missionary  to  whom  I  first  referred,  Dr.  Gulick,  is  now  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  in  Shanghai.  Where  was  China  in  1852  1  No 
treaty  then  guaranteed  religious  liberty.  Now  the  gates  are 
In  China.  ^j|  open,  the  country  is  free  of  access,  there  are  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  Church  members,  and  last  year  Dr.«Gulick  circulated  moie 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Rev.  I.  H.  Hacker  (L.M.S.,  from  Neyoor,  Travancore)  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  only  apology  for  presenting  myself  here,  being  a 
younger  man  than  many  in  this  meeting,  is  that  my  heart  is  rather  full  of 
the  progress  which  God  has  made  in  the  Mission  which  I  represent  in  South 
India.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  work  of  tho  five  chaplains ;  and  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  great  work  which  the  Church  Missionary 
_.  .  Society  is  now  doing  in  Tinncvelly,  which  numbers  its  fifty 
Miision.  thousand  Christians,  now  under  Bishop  Sargent,  took  its  rise 
under  the  influence  of  a  godly  army  chaplain  named  Dr. 
Hough,  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  consecrated  to  God,  and  whose  in- 
fluence could  not  stop  with  the  few  Europeans,  but  which  widened  over  to 
the  natives.  He  began  the  great  work  which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  During  the  past  century,  we  have  been  having  general 
surveys.  These  surveys  have  only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  general 
progress  there  has  been  in  every  branch  of  the  ]Mi?sionary  work  by  all  the 
Societies  all  over  the  world ;  and  in  Travancore  the  work  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  during  the  time  under  review,  has  had  abundant 
blessing. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  we  English  people  at  first  did  not  have  many 

English  Missionaries,  more  to  our  shame.     One  of  our  truest  and  greatest  men 

.      in  connection  with  our  Society  was  Riugeltaube,  a  German.    He 

Travancore.    hegan  his  work  in  the  year  1806,  and  in  1815  (Waterloo  year), 

when  leaving  the  country,  he  wrote  in  his  diary  as  he  went  away, 

"  I  have  a  few  Christians  here,  but  they  are  a  ragged  lot,  and  I  do  not  think 

we  shall  do  much  good  with  them."     Well,  it  is  now  1888,  and  when  I  left 

last  year,  I  left  forty-five  thousand  Christians  there  ;  I  left  twelve  thousand 

children  in  schools  receiving  a  good  education.     The  natives  in  connection  with 

our  Society  gave  last  year  fifteen  thousand  rupees  (£1,500)  for  the  spreading  of 

God's  truth  among  them.    It  seems  like  a  fiction,  but  it  is  quite  true ;  honest, 

sound,  solid  progress  has  been  made  amongst  them. 

But,  brethren,  we  have  not  come  here  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
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the  successes  wo  hn\'0  had  :  wo  have  come  to  take  all  thcso  successes  that 

Goil  has  given    us,   as  a  pledge   and    promise   that    Ho    will 

bless  us  nioro  if  wo  consecrato  ourselves  to  His  service.     And  Ourobjectnot 

I  take  it  that  this  great  Conferenco  will  not  realise  tho  design 

for  which  it  was  established  if  the  record  of  this  great  progress,  which  has 

encouraged  us  and  asHured  us  that  God  is  behind  us,  does  not  make  ud 

resolve  that,  as  long  as  God  gives  us   breath,  in  our  homes,  in 

our  own  life,  in  our  churches,  and  in  our  work,  we  will  conse-      But  more 

1  It  1  1        ••i^iiiii  •    consecrationi 

crate  ours(^lves,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  hasten  tho  coming  ot 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Chairman  (Mr.  Henry  Morris) :  Our  subject  to-day  is  the 
comparison  between  Missions  and  the  circulation  of  the  151  ble,  and 
the  position  of  the  world  as  regards  the  prospects  of  Foreign  ^Missions, 
in  1788  and  1888.  The  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  upon  your 
minds  as  you  leave  is,  in  the  words  of  the  title  of  a  popular  periodical, 
"  Open  Doors.''  When  one  goes  into  the  office  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  and  looks  at  the  maps  of  ^^^ 
1788,  one  sees  at  once  how  different  they  are  from  the  maps  of 
to-day,  especially  those  of  Africa.  When  one  thinks  of  the  state 
of  the  world  in  1788  one  sees  how  completely,  how  thoroughly,  how 
efifectully  the  doors  of  the  world  were  shut  against  jNIissionary  effort. 
Take  that  one  continent  of  Africa.  Africa  was  on  the  maps  of  those 
days  just  a  few  names  round  the  sea  coast ;  a  continent  surrounded 
by  a  fringe  of  fever,  inside  a  pure  blank,  with  a  few  names  filled  in 
at  haphazard.  Turn  from  Africa  and  go  to  India.  In  India  in  178S, 
the  door  was  completely  shut.  Go  to  China.  There  were  then  no 
treaty  ports  ;  but  now  any  one  can,  as  those  heroic  men  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  go  from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  from  the 
sea  right  to  the  borders  of  Burmah.  Go  to  Japan.  Japan  was 
hermetically  sealed.  Thibet,  even  to-day,  is  hermetically  sealed. 
Then  every  part  of  the  world  seemed  sealed.  Now  the  Lord 
seems  to  have  taken  the  key  into  His  own  hands.  He  opens  and 
no  man  shuts  ;  He  shuts  and  no  man  can  open.  He  has  turned 
the  keys  of  almost  all  these  doors ;  He  has  opened  them  in  Africa, 
He  has  opened  them  in  China,  He  has  opened  them  in  Japan,  He 
has  opened  them  in  North- West  America,  He  has  opened  them  in 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  point  we  have  to  consider,  dear  friends, 
is,  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  enter  into  these  open  doors  ?  ghaii  we 
Oh,  I  pray  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  this  Confer-  enter  them? 
ence  may  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  exclaim,  "  Lord  Jesus  open. 
We  will  enter." 

Rev.  Prebendaiy  Edmonds  closed  the  proceedings  with  j)rayer. 
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[The  following,  from  a  Mission  sermon  by  the   Rev.  Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes,  forms  a  fitting  close  to  this  meeting. — Ed.] 

Of  this  modern  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  of 
its  prospects,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  closing  words  ;  partly  for  encouragement, 
partly,  too,  for  warning. 

This  is  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  religious  history  of  our 
country  ;  and  much  of  its  interest  centres  in  the  question  :  Is  this, 
which  is  the  latest,  likely  to  prove  also  the  last  of  the  Church's  etl'orts  to  fulfil 
her  Mission  ?  In  other  words,  Is  the  present  movement  likely  to  retain  its  force 
until  every  portion  of  the  htiman  family  has  heard  the  tidings  of  salvation  ? 

There  are  a  good  many  indications  which  incline  one  to  think  so.     The  im- 
pulse which  took  its  rise  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century  has  by  no 
means  spent  its  force.     So  far  from  that  it  is  steadily  deepening, 
^"^"ims^'  E**^h  decade,  I  think,  that  passes   over  the  Evangelical  Churches 
finds  the  task  of  winning  the  world  for  Christ  rising  into  acknow- 
ledged prominence,  if  not  pre-eminence,  as  the  supreme  end  for  which  a  true 
Church  exists.     From  the  first  the  movement  assumed  a  more  ambitious  tone, 
and  aimed  at  wider  results  than  any  previous  Missionary  enterprise  had  done. 
To-day  it  recognises  no  limit,  save  the  limits  of  the  human  race.     For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  it  is  the  entire  globe  which  lies  open  in  propa- 
gandism :  and  for  the  first  time  Christians  read  their  commission  in  its  widest 
sense. 

Again,  a  vast  deal  of  the  labour  hitherto  expended  can  only  be  described  as 
preparatory — labour  which  must  needs  be  thrown  away  if  it  is  not  to  be  followed 
up  in  the  future.     For  instance,  the  reduction  of  a  literary  form  of 
WiYA.""*  barbarous  dialects,  the  partial  civilising  of  rude  races,  the  study  of 
Oriental  religions,   the   undermining   through   education  of   their 
hereditary  influence,  the  creation  of  vernacular  Christian  literature,  the  under- 
mining of  such  social  barriers  as  caste  and  the  harem,  the  experimenting  on 
methods  and  perfecting  of  plans,  and  the  organising  of  rudimentary  Native 
Churche.5  under  trained  Native  officers  ;  all  this  and  much  more,  on  which  a 
century  of  toil  has  been   worthily  spent,  is  plainly  substructural  work — valu- 
able mainly  for  the  use  to   be  made  of  it — a  laying  of  deep  foundations  on 
which  Providence  must  mean  us  and  our  sons  to  build  strongly,  on  which,  if 
we  not  do  build,  all  men  will  begin  to  mock  us. 

Even  the  improved  position  which  Missions  have  slowly  gained  for  themselves 

in  pubhc  esteem  at  home  promises  a  far  more  rapid  advance  in  the  future  than  in 

the  past.     The  ridicule  of  eighty  years  ago  has  had  to  be  lived 

^^^"hi""   down.    The  foolish  prejudices  of  half  a  century  back  have  had  to  be 

carnation     exploded.     The  sentimental  and  boyish  enthusiasm  incident  to  a  new 

movement  has  been  replaced  by  masculine  sobriety   learnt  from 

practical  experience.     People  understand  better  what  we  are  about,  and  are  more 

ready  to  credit  us  with  useful  results  as  well  a.s  good  intentions.     The  Churches 

themselves  are  discovering,  as  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  work  got  to  be 

better  known,  that  a  patient,  wi.'je  study  of  the  problem  is  called  for,  with 

greater  economy  in  the  use  of  resources  and  a  more  strategical  disposition  of  the 

field  to  be  overtaken.     In  all  these  respects,  no  doubt,  our  position  still  leaves 

a  vast  deal  to  be  desired.    Nevertheless,  we  have  reached  a  certain  point  of 

vantage,  as  compared  with  our  grandsires  ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if,  from  that 

vantage-ground.  Christians  should  slacken,  instead  of  redoubling,  their  efforts. 
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THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  AVORLD. 


Fii{ST  .Mkktino. 

"  TJIK  FIELD  IS  THE   WOliLDr-^A  GENERAL  SURVEY. 

GREAT  MISSIONAllV  MKHTING:  TIIK  CONDITIO S  AND  ISCUKAtiE 
OF  TllK  HEATHKN  ASD  Til  Kill  ('LAIMS  UPON  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

{Monday  evening ^  Jane  llthy  in  the  Large  IlalL) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Munro  Gibson  offered  prayer. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  I  beg,  my  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  inform  you 
and  the  meeting  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Carr-G-Iyn,  vicar  of 
Kensington,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  Conference, 
would  have  been  here  to-night  and  at  other  meetings, 
but  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  away  from  home. 


Explanation. 


The  Chairman:  Christian  friends,  fellow  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence,— Although  the  meeting  of  Saturday  was  strictly  speaking  our 
inaugural  meeting, — and  a  very  bright  and  enthusiastic  meeting  it 
was, — yet  this  being  the  first  of  the  public  gatherings  which  are  to  be 
held  throughout  the  week,  I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  once  more  expressing  the  feeling 
of  gladness  and  thankfulness  with  which  we  welcome  all  who  have 
come  to  take  part  in  these  meetings,  more  especially  those  welcome  to 
delegates,  many  of  whom  have  come  from  great  distances  delegates. 
to  be  with  us  during  this  which  will  be  a  momentous  week.  Wo 
may  be  very  sure  that  this  Conference  will  be  pregnant  with  interest. 
The  mere  contemplation  of  this  gathering  of  friends,  deeply  concerned 
in  the  great  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is 
an  inspiring  and  inspiriting  fact. 

This  is  a  decennial  Conference ;  and  it  leads  to  a  retrospect — a 
retrospect  bringing  many  thoughts  of  thankfulness,  and  also  to  many 
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minds  touching  a  tender  cliord.  jNIany  of  us  will  recall  the  personality 
_,    ,  of  dear  ones  who  were  rt  the  Conference  ten  years  aero. 

Tender  memonea  iii  i  i  i-  'iii 

ofiast        and  who  would  have  be      l^ere  on  this  occasion  had  they 
Conference,     ijyg^j^  |3^*  ^]jq  ^re  not  i  ^w  vlsiblj  present  among  uh. 

For  my  own  part,  the  personality  which  is  nearest  to  my  mind  and 
thoughts,  is  that  of  one  who  was  possessed  of  as  great  a  fire  of 
zeal,  and  endowed  with  as  great  beauty  of  character  and  as  great  a 
measure  of  Christian  gifts  as  any  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know.  I  refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Fleming  Stevenson.  Those  who,  like 
myself,  were  permitted  to  enjoy  not  only  his  friendship  but  that  close 
affection  which  none  who  were  intimate  with  him  could  fail  to  feel 
towards  him,  will  agree  with  me  that  we  can  vividly  picture  how 
earnestly,  how  brightly,  how  influentially,  he  would  have  entered 
into  all  that  concerns  this  Conference,  how  he  would  have  rejoiced  in 
the  great  fact  of  a  gathering  which  augurs  to  be  momentous  in  Ihn 
history  of  Foreign  Missions.  We  know  that  as  head  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  he  was  not  so  very  long 
ago  travelling  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  visiting,  I  believe,  every 
Mission  to  which  he  could  gain  access,  consumed,  as  I  have  said,  with 
a  fervour  which  lighted  him  up  and  carried  him  through  exertions 
which,  I  fear,  subsequently  over-tasked  his  powers.  Many  will  feel 
that  he  is  still  speaking  to  us,  and  that  thought  will  be  near  to  us  as 
we  contemplate  the  work  which  he  had  so  deeply  at  heart. 

But  this  is  not  only  a  decennial,  it  is  a  centennial  Conference. 
That  too  brings  before  us  a  retrospect  of  thankfulness  and  praise. 
Thii  •  ..ntenniaiAnd  here  at  the  outset,  let  me  make  a  remark  which  I  am 
Conference,  sure  wiU  be  endorsed  by  those  present,  and  by  none  more 
than  those  most  experienced  in  the  work  of  Christian  JMissions  :  that 
is,  that  while  we  cannot  too  much  keep  in  view  this  aspect  of  tiiank- 
fulness  and  praise  which  should  pervade  such  a  series  of  gatherings 
as  this,  there  must  not  be  any  appearance  of  anything  like  self- 
satisfaction  or  self-congratulation  in  regard  to  what  God  has  wrought, 
lu  practical  ^^  the  Contrary,  the  prominent  feature  which  it  is  desired 
character,  should  distinguish  this  Congress  is  its  practical  character. 
The  attitude  we  desire  to  adopt  is  that  of  the  learner ;  and  I  think 
that  a  mere  perusal  of  this  programme  of  the  meetings, — a  programme 
which  I  venture  to  say  for  skill  and  arrangement,  for  system  and 
lucidity  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  documents  of  the  kind  which 
any  of  us  have  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing — the  mere  examin- 
ation of  this  programme  bring-  before  Uc  very  forcibly  this  practical 
characteristic  which  we  trust  will  distinguish  the  whole  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. I  find,  for  example,  that  among  those  Conferences  there 
are  some  for  the  examination  of  heathen  systems — Buddhism  and 
others — with  a  view  of  examining  the  characteristics  of  those  systems, 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  so  forth.  Then 
again,  we  come  to  such  a  matter  as  the  contemplation  of 
the  Missions  of  other  Churches;  for  instance,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Missions,  which  we  all  know  are  carried  on  with  great  energy  in 
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many  parts  of  the  world.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  objects  mentioned 
in  that  reference  is  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  examining  such 
systems.  It  is  certain  that  any  other  attitude  would  not  commend 
itself  to  the  majority  connected  with  this  Conference.  We  are  not 
here  in  a  controversial  or  criticising  spirit,  but  in  the  attitude  of  the 
learner,  the  examiner,  to  see  in  what  way  we  can  best  fulfil  our 
Master's  commanu. 

We  may  be  very  sure  £lso  that  in  the  course  of  these  discussions 
and  deliberations,  the  difficulties  of  Mission  work  will  be  brought 
prominently  forward ;  not  only  those  with  which  we  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar — the  difficulties  in  the  abstract,  the  general  and  obvious 
difficulties  which  confront  the  Missionary,  but  also  those  of  more 
detail,  and  the  different  kinds  of  difficulties  which  have  to  be  over- 
come according  to  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  work  is  being 
carried  on.  We  all  recognise,  and  rejoice  to  recognise,  the  glorious 
fact  that  Christianity  is  the  universal  religion.  It  is  ciiri,ti,u^t_ 
the  religion  of  mankind.  It  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  thouniyerwa 
needs  of  the  dusky  sons  of  Africa  as  to  the  fair  skinned  "ii»i<"»' 
Scandinavian.  Whilst  we  recognise  this  glorious  oneness  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  preaching  which  we  are  here  to  promote,  we  also 
must  recognise  the  diversity  of  operations  which  are  called  for  in 
presenting  and  declaring  this  everlasting  \N'^ord.  We  can  picture  to 
ourselves,  for  instance,  how  a  JNIissionary  going  into  some  of  the  least 
civilised  parts  of  Africa — those  parts  which  have  lately  been  more 
fully  explored  than  ever  before — will  find  himself  perhaps  among 
vxibes  who  have  so  small  an  idea  of  any  kind  of  religion,  that  after 
spending  many  months,  it  may  be,  in  acquiring — I  might  almost  say 
in  forming — a  language  out  of  the  strange  dialects  around  him — 
acquiring  such  a  mastery  that  ue  can  address  the  people,  it  will  take 
him  many  months  longer  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  Thedifflciutietof 
very  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  again,  many  months  MisMonanes. 
more  to  instil  into  their  minds  such  an  idea  as  love,  disinterested 
love  on  the  part  of  men  towards  that  Being,  and  on  the  part  of  that 
Being  towards  men.  Again,  we  think  of  a  Missionary  going  to  Asia 
and  China ;  there,  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  confronted  with 
religions,  some  of  them  among  the  oldest  and  most  complex  and 
most  elaborate  in  the  world — religions  which,  beginning  in  primitive 
forms  have  developed  into  elaborate  systems,  hedged  about  with  all 
kinds  of  philosophical  theories,  and  maintained  and  argued  upon  by 
men  of  subtle  intellect.  That  is  another  kind  of  obstacle  which  has 
to  be  faced.  It  is  necessary  merely  to  name  such  things  in  ordei  to 
enable  us  to  realise  how  vast  are  the  difficulties,  humanly  speaking, 
and  how  immense  is  the  patience  and  trust  required  of  our  Missionaries. 
We  shall  have  these  matters  presented  to  us  not  in  general  terms, 
but  by  the  Missionaries  themselves  who  have  been  going  through 
this  contest,  this  long  and  severe  struggle. 

This  recognition  of  the  difficulties  will,  of  course,  not  only  lead 
to  prayerful  deliberatioi^   as   to  the    best    means,   of   overcoming 
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the  obstacles,  but  it  will  draw  oat,  in  a  most  practical  and  definite 
manner,  our  sympathy  and  our  expressions  of  good-cheer  concerning 
our  labourers  abroad.  I  look  to  that  as  one  of  the  special  and  most 
beneticial  results  of  this  Conference,  that  we  shall  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  these  men,  who  have  been  working  thus  laboriously  and 
I)atiently,  many  of  whom  have  not  had  their  names,  as  yet,  published 
Sympathy  with  before  the  world.     I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 

Mis8ionarie«.  marks  of  INIr.  Johuston,  our  Secretary,  on  Saturday,  when 
he  stated  that  it  had  been  the  desire  and  object  of  the  Committee  to 
get,  not  only  well-known  names,  but  many  unknown  names  of  men 
who  have  been  content  to  labour,  year  after  year,  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  world.  Information  is  needed  upon  these  points,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  there  are  many  present  at  this  meeting  whose  ideas  of  Mission 
work  and  ]Missionaries  are  of  the  vaguest  kind;  and,  strange  to  say, 
many  of  those  who  have  been  called  by  other  pursuits  or  duties  to 
various  lands,  where  INlissionaries  are  labouring,  are  among  those  who 
know  least  about  Mission  work.  I  trust  that  those  who  go  to  India 
and  other  countries,  will  make  it  more  ai  ^  more  their  business  to  find 
out  what  Missionaries  are  really  doing,  i  ihey  lind  nothing  else  they 
will  find  the  great  example  of  patient  continuance  in  labour  and 
well-doing. 

But,  passing  on  from  the  question  of  difiiculties,  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  shall  hear  much  of  encouragement  in  this  work  of  diff-rent 
kinds.  There  is,  in  our  day,  a  most  significant  recognition,  on  the 
Value  of  Missions  P^^^  ^f  statesmen  and  other  workers,  in  regard  to  the 

recognised.  effect  of  Christian  JNlissions  in  India.  For  instance,  we 
have  noticed,  with  great  satisfaction,  I  am  sure,  that  a  former 
distinguished  Viceroy  of  India  will  preside  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
and  is  one  of  the  Vice-presidents.  Then  there  is  a  gentleman,  of 
immense  experience  and  knowledge  with  regard  to  Indian  affairs,  Sir 
William  Hunter,  who  has  spoken  with  regard  to  the  effect  and  need 
of  Christian  Missions.  It  is  satisfactory  that  men  who  have  studied 
the  intricate  and  important  question  of  Indian  administration  should 
recognise  and  speak  in  the  warmest  manner  in  regard  to  the  practical 
and  far-reaching  beneficial  effects  of  the  labours  of  our  Missionaries. 
I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  that  theme,  nor  ujion  any  theme  suggested 
by  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  I  think  we  may  join  together  in 
thankful  anticipation  of  a  great  benefit  resulting  from  these  gather- 
ings. Especially  do  I  earnestly  trust  that  our  Missionary  friends, 
who  have  come  here,  will  go  forth,  when  these  gatherings  are 
concluded,  renewed  with  strength,  and  hope,  and  courage,  rejoicing 
on  their  way. 

India. 

Rev.  Prebendary  Edmonds,  B.D.:  My  Lord, — This,  in  the  calendar  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which,  I  suppose,  is  a  book 

ama   b.  j^^^q^j^^  ^^  ^  good  many  people  here,  is  St,  Barnabas'  Day. 

3t.  Barnabas  is  said,  in  a  I^ook  of  still  higher  authority  than  the  Book  of 
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Common  Prayer,  to  have  been  a  good  man  ;  and  if  any  of  you  have 
ever  set  yourselves  the  task  of  discovering  what  it  was  that  made  him 
a  good  man,  when  everybody  about  him  was  good,  so  that  lio  stood 
out  from  the  rest  as  the  Af/athos,  the  good  man,  there  seem  to  be  no 
better  answers  to  that  question  than  two.  That  having  an  estate  of 
land  in  Cyprus,  he  sold  it,  and  then  went  there  as  a  Missionary  to 
look  after  the  people.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  we,  who  are 
gathered  together  in  this  Conference,  have  handed  over  the  charge 
of  this  estate  to  ihose  great  statesmen,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made. 

I  should  very  imperfectly  discharge  the  duty  which  has  been  laid 
upon  me,  the  duty  of  speaking  about  India,  if  I  did  not  say  that  it 
is  my  deepest  conviction  that  in  the  very  front  rank  of  india,  our  present 
the  Missionaries  of  India  are  to  be  placed  those  great  ^^^^y- 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Crown,  who  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  have  been  doing  noble  duty  in  their  Master  s  service  in 
that  great  country.  To  make  this  good  I  will  quote  a  single  instance 
in  the  case  of  a  person  about  whom,  if  I  discussed  his  policy,  there 
might  be  some  difference  of  opinion, — that  remarkable  Governor- 
General  of  India,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousio,  who  kept  a  private 
diary,  and  made  arrangements  that  it  should  be  kept 
secret  until  after  he  had  been  dead  a  great  many  years. 
When  it  was  published  there  came  to  light  what  he  had  written 
down  as  the  feelings  with  which  he  had,  in  the  discharge  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  his  duty,  added  to  the  British  Empire  the  charge 
of  the  great  country  of  Oude.  "  With  this  feeling  on  my  mind," 
he  says,  "and  in  humble  reliance  upon  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
for  millions  of  His  creatures  will  draw  freedom  and  happi-  His 
ness  from  the  change,  I  approach  tlie  execution  of  this  determination. 
duty  gravely  and  not  without  solicitude,  but  calmly  and  without 
doubt."  That  is  the  spirit  which  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in  a 
detail  of  policy,  but  cannot  be  mistaken  in  a  great  question  of 
principle.  The  estate,  therefore,  being  in  the  charge,  and  having 
been  long  in  the  charge,  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  faithful 
stewards  who  ever  went  out  upon  the  duty  of  governing  men  for  their 
good,  it  is  easier  for  me  to  deal  with  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Barnabas  after  he  had  got  rid  of  his  estate. 

Now,  I  shall  not  speak  a  single  word  about  India  that  would  be  also 
applicable  to  China,  or  to  Afinca,  or  to  other  tielJs  which  other  men  will 
deal  with.    I  speak  about  India,  and  confiue  myself  to  it,  though  it  will 
limit  me  to  that  which  is  distinctive  in  the  great  iield  which  is  committed 
to  my  care.     And  my  first  duty  will  be  to  refer  you  for  all  details  of 
square  miles,  population,  divisions  of  country,  and  divisions  of    no  time  for 
languages,  to  Sir  William  Hunter  and   his  "Indian  Empire."  geography  and 
And  if  you  want  to  know  the  story  of  how  the  languages  of    languages. 
India  have  been  broken  up  into  groups,  and  what  is  the  A. B.C.  of  them 
all,  I  refer  you  to  some  interesting  and  charming  papers  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
Cast,  wliicli  you  will  easily  find  in  a  collection  or  Oriental  ossavs.     And 
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that  leaves  me  with  the  proper  duty  which  I  wish  I  were  Ixjtter  able  to 
fulfil,  which  I  am  oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  inability  to  fulfil,  the  duty 
of  speaking  to  you  about  the  claims  of  India  upon  us. 

Science,  which  has  done  us  many  favours,  has,  I  think,  done  us 
no  favour  greater  than  this;  she  has  pointed  out  to  us  that  the 
Aryan  race  to  which  we  belong  has  broken  up  into  seven 
^"d^JSiS'  branches.     Five  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and 
and  Christian  two  are  to  be  fouud  in  Asia.     The  five  in  Europe  have  all 
influencM.    ^^^^  uudcr  Christian  cultivation ;  the  two  in  India  and 
in  Persia  have  been  left  to  be  developed  by  the  light  of  nature  alone. 
And  she  has  afforded  us  the  result  of  this  great  experiment,  that  we 
are  able  to  trace  the  development  of  a  people  by  the  light  of  a  true 
revelation  from  God,  and  to  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  very  same  people,  with  the  same  natural  gifts,  by  the 
light  of  natural  religion  alone.     And  the  first  result  of  the  examina- 
tion is,  that  we  find  all  progress  arrested  a  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  the  two  great  parts  of  the  race,  and  all  progress  commencing 
a  new  period  unbroken  and  still  unceasing  where  the  other  five  races 
have  come  under  the  cultivation  of  a  revelation  from  God,  which 
has  given  them  more  than  the  light  of  nature  alone.     Now,  I  think 
that  this  is  a  great  point,  and  will  bear  thinking  of  to-morrow. 

But  I  must  pass  on,  for  there  are  other  points  that  grow  out  of 

it  equally  important.      The  first  thing  that  the  united  Christian 

The  Church's  Church  owes  to  India  at  the  present  moment  is,  that  it 

indebtedness  itself  shall  eucourage,  more  than  it  has  ever  encouraged 

to  India.     ^^  ^^^  past,  a  deep  heartfelt  joy  in  its  conviction  of  its 

own  personal  existence,  and  of  the  personal  existence  of  God.     Just 

as  in  reading  the  Old  Testament  we  may  sometimes  gain  a  great 

light  upon  the  New,  because  some  part  of  the  light  has  passed 

through  a  prism,  and  the  pure  ray  has  been  split,  and  we  are  able 

to  examine  it  in  detail;  so  we  can  sometimes  gain  a  great  deal  of 

light  upon  our  Christian   inheritance   by   comparing   it  with   the 

inheritance  of  those  who  have  no  such  light  as  ours,  and  yet  are 

made  bone  of  the  same  bone,  flesh  of  the  same  flesh,  and  have 

brains  of  the  same  quality. 

What,  then,  is  the  plight  of  India  ]     I  ask  you  not  to  read  all  that 
literary  charm  may  pass  off  upon  your  imagination  as  pure  Hindu  thought. 
English  literary  skill  has  reached  a  very  high  pitch,  and  the 
* ' '  ^   ■  language   of   sympathetic  imagination  is  able  to  describe  in 
attractive  prose,  and  in  poetry  still  more  attractive,  Hindu  thought,  as  it 
is  called,  whether  Buddhistic  or  Brahmanic.    I  sometimes  think,  in  reading 
,,  these  things,  that  the  "  Light  of  Asia,"  and  other  lights,  is 

"2iJ5^*°^  the  light  of  Oxford,  or  of  Oxford  Street,  and  that  the  Oriental 
cast  that  it  takes  is  rather  due  to  what  the  ladies  will  under- 
stand better  than  the  gentlemen, —  a  skilful  use  of  Liberty  art  fabrics. 
It  is  possible  to  write  English  thought  in  a  somewhat  Oriental  dialect,  and 
yet,  when  the  real  Oriental  comes  to  look  at  it,  he  can  say  that  it  is  Liberty 
fabric  after  all.  Do  not  take  everything  as  Buddhism  that  you  read  in  a 
book  dedicated  to  Buddhism ;  it  is  Oxford  Street  Buddhism,  a  great  deal  of 
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it.  And  do  not  take  everything  as  Brahmanism  that  you  read  in  books 
about  L>r:ihiu!uiism  ;  it  is  Oxford  thought,  u  great  deal  of  it,  read  into  those 
ancient  records. 

There  are  three  things  that  it  seems  to  me  the  Almighty  has 
taught  us :  that  it  is  His  will  that  we  all  should  have.  They  are 
typified  in  what  you  find  outside  the  veil  in  the  Jewish  Three  thingt 
Tabernacle — bread  upon  the  table,  light  in  the  house,  and  needed  for  indi». 
prayer  that  sanctifies  the  bread  and  sanctifies  the  light.  There  is 
a  table  witli  loaves  on  it  in  the  house  of  God ;  there  is  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick  shining  there,  and  beside  that  is  the  altar  of 
incense  from  which  goes  up  the  emblem  of  prayer  and  communion 
with  God.  Those  are  the  three  things  which  it  is  the  will  of  God 
every  nation  on  earth  should  enjoy,  and  if  there  is  a  nation  that  has 
not  got  them,  and  that  nation  is  within  our  reach,  it  is  our  busines 
to  provide  them. 

Ponder  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm — twenty-two  alliterati\  e 
poems,  with  eight  verses  in  each,  the  first  word  in  every  line  beginning 
with  the  same  letter.  You  will  leniembei-  what  Lord  Tennyson  said  about 
"the  sad  mechanical  exeicise,  like  dull  narcotics  numbing  pain."  That 
Psalm  was  not  thrown  oil"  like  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  "  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,  therefore  can  I  luck  nothing;"  or  like  the  fifty-first  Psalm, 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  after  Thy  great  kindness  :  "  the  one  written 
in  a  glow  of  gratitude,  and  the  otlier  when  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  of  penitence  weie  bioken  up.  Tliese  two  Psalms  are  direct,  immediate, 
and  s}K)ntaneous ;  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm  is  a  ^he  iioth 
Psalm  that  must  have  taken  weeks  to  polish  :  letters  and  lines  Psalm, 
balanced  one  against  another  with  perfect  order  and  beauty  and  artistic 
giace  by  the  poet,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  man  who  did  that 
was  exercised  in  his  heart  deeply  about  the  very  things  that  India  is 
exercised  about. 

Now  I  sit  down  to  work  this  out  with  the  Psalm  before  me.     The  pro- 
noun *'  I,"  a  most  objectionable  pronoun  if  improperly  used, 
occurs  in  that  Psalm  one  hundred  and  forty  times ;  the  pro-  ^**t^^Li^a*'°° 
noun    "  thine,"  a  pronoun  of  property,  occurs  in  the  Psalm 
one  hundred  and  eighty  times;  and  the  pronoun  "me,"  which  is  the  pro- 
noun "I,"  only  in  another  attitude — in  the  accusative  case — occuis  just 
ninety- three  times.     Now,  the  man  who  wrote  that  Psalm  had  listened  to 
many  teachers,  for  he  compares  himself  with  them.     "  I  have  more  under- 
standing than  all  of  them."     He  says  he  had  listened  to  nany  of  them;  he 
had  pondered  a  good  deal,  but  he  was  concerned  with  what  India  is  concerned 
with,  the  question  of  his  own  personality.     At  length  he  beat  his  music 
out :    "I  have  gone  astray  like  a  sheep  that  is  lost ;  seek  Thy  servant,  for 
I  do  not  forget  Thy  commandments."     The  clue  was  moral  all  through. 
It  is  so  in  India.     India  has  debated  so  long,  and  has  discussed 
so  deeply,  and  has  pondered  so  continuously,  all  the  problems  h^Mndftion 
of  human  life,  that  nearly  every  philosophy  in  India  is  a  philo- 
sophy of  illusion,  and  in  almost  every  case  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
any  vivid  sense  of  personality. 

Now,  that  brings  me  to  one  of  the  things  that  lie  most  heavily 
upon  my  mind.     I  believe  that  vivid  sense  of  personality  is  not  so 
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strong  as  it  was  in  Kngland  ten  years  ago.  IMen  are  arguing  even 
in  England  very  subtly  about  what  they  call  their  environment. 
I  believe,  whilst  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we  should  insist  upon  our 
Sense  of  pcrson-iri^^i^'J^U'^l  rights  as  much  as  John  ]ju11  is  inclined  to, 
aiity  wanted,  -y^-p  should  take  iu  a  large  view  of  what  is  required  of  us 
as  brethren  all  the  country  over;  and  wider  than  the  country  even 
the  thought  must  go  ;  yet  we  must  by  no  means  lose  that  clear 
strong  hold  upon  our  personality,  without  which  we  cannot  build  up  in 
any  country  a  suitable  foundation  of  godliness.  And  the  human  per- 
sonality will  become  distinct  to  a  man,  in  proportion  as  the  Divine 
personality  is  distinct.  It  is  God  we  have  to  teach  us.  Only  think 
that  when  Moses  was  preaching  to  shepherds  and  cattle-drivers  in  a 
wilderness  where  they  had  many  shot  p  to  drive  and  much  cattle  to 
tend,  he  dealt  in  the  same  way  with  this  question  that  our  J^aviour  did 
fourteen  hundred  years  afterwards  when  He  was  talking  to  a  lawyer. 
T  ^       .     There  was  no  difference  in  the  least.     Wiiat  was  the  great 

Instance  in  " 

Christ's      commandment?     "The  Lord  your  God  is  one  Lord,  and 
ministry.     ^^^^  gj^^^i^  j^^^  ^i^^  j^^^.^^  ^/^^^  q^^^  ^^.-^i^   ,^||  ^^^  henit,  and 

with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  "And  this  command- 
ment that  I  teach  thee  this  day,"  says  IMoses,  shall  be  in 
ihhie  heart."  What  did  our  Saviour  say  when  He  was 
challenged,  "  Which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ?  "  "  The 
first  and  great  commandment  is  this, — Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart." 

And  as  no  religious  progress  had  been  made  for  fourteen  hundred 

years  before  Christ  from  that  great  foundation  truth,  so  none   has 

been  made  for  the  eighteen  hundred  years  since  Christ  republished 

Moses'  law.     There  we  stand,  and  by  that  we  will  stand,  and  on 

that  we  can  stand,  and  that  we  will  teach  in  India,  God  helping 

Mustteachit  US.      But   we   must   teach   it  intelligently.      We    must 

inteiugentiy.  understand  the  working  of  these  peoples'  minds.      And 

while  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  this  meeting  enlarges  its  sympathies, 

and  will  give  favourable  thought  and  kindly  interpretation  to  elforts, 

of  which  all  of  us  may  not  utterly  and  completely  approve,  remember 

that  in  dealing  with  India  it  does  not  do  to  beat  drum  and  play  fife. 

People  must  be  and  U)  give  a  light  message  as  you  go  along:  you  have 

understood,    the  burdcu  of  understanding  those  people  laid  upon  you, 

and  the  Almighty  has  given  you  the  understanding.     Yes,  I  read 

on  Saturday — 

"  The  world  may  repent  of  its  cruel  youth, 

And  in  age  grow  soft,  and  its  hard  law  bend. 

You  may  save  or  slaughter,  by  rage  or  puth 
All  forms  tend  on  to  the  still  far  end. 

For  tlie  gods  who  have  mercy,  who  save  or  bless, 

Are  the  dreams  of  man  in  his  hopelessness." 

That  is  what  I  meant  just  now  by  English  cultivation  sharpening  the 
shafts  for  Hindu  unbelief.  Missionary  Societies  must  not  be  afraid  of 
their  responsibility ;  even  if  it  touches  national  policy  now  and  then. 
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England  must  not  be  afraid  of  her  Mission.  But  if  individual 
Englishmen  feel  that  God  has  sent  them  a  duty  to  England  afraid 
perform,  great  England  will  feel  it  too,  and  will  not  fail  of  her  Mission, 
to  discharge  it.  1  hope  I  may  be  jjermitted  time  to  otiter  one  brief 
illustration  of  what  the  degree  of  this  conviction  of  ix-rsonality  is, 
and  of  what  the  measure  of  our  responsibility  to  India  is,  which  I 
once  saw  with  my  own  eyes. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  close  to  a  temple,  and  a  congregation  was 
breaking  up.  I  had  an  errand  there,  a  good  one,  which  I  will  not  stay  to 
explain.  In  the  midst  of  the  group  I  recognised  the  chief  Brahman  of  the 
place,  who  taught  in  our  Mission  School.  I  said,  "  Whatever 
are  you  doing  here  ? ''  And  he  said,  "  What  are  you  doing 
here?"  And  a  very  fair  retort  it  was.  Well,  I  w'U  save  you  my 
explanation,  that  I  may  have  time  for  his.  "  Wel\  sir,"  Siiid  he, 
**  what  I  am  doing  here,  is  this.  A  learned  man  lias  come  in  from 
Guntur.  The  inhabitants  thought  that  it  was  a  good  opportunity  to  hear 
a  public  discussion,  between  him  and  me,  upon  some  subjects  connected  with 
our  faith."  I  said,  "Tliat  is  intensely  interesting  to  me;  do  tell  mo  all 
about  it;  what  was  your  subject  of  discussion?"  "Well,  we  have  been 
discussing  " — he  sjiid  it  as  if  it  were  ever  so  light  a  thing,  but  it  nearly  took 
my  breath  away — "  whether  God  is  Sagunadu,  or  Nirgunadu."  Saguiiadu 
means  a  being  who  has  qualities,  without  deciding  whether  the  qualities 
are  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  undesirable,  but  something  that  you  can 
lix  your  mind  upon  ;  and  Nirgunadu,  a  being  who  has  no  such  qualities, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  by  which  you  can  distinguish  or  recog- 
nise him.  "  V  11,"  I  said,  with  some  anxiety,  "  which  side  did  NigSnadu? 
you  take?"  ,'..nd  he  replied,  "  I  took  the  side  of  Saguna  'i." 
I  said,  "  Tb.at  is  delightful  to  me,  because  I  am  on  that  side  myself :  tell 
me  how  it  has  gone."  He  glanced  down  at  a  couple  of  new  robes  that  he 
was  wearing,  spick  and  span,  crisp  and  unwashed.  "  Ah  ! "  he  seemed  to 
say,  "  you  ouglit  to  know  how  this  thing  has  gone.  The  townsfolk,  because 
they  thought  that  I  had  conducted  my  side  of  the  argument  with  great 
skill,  have  presented  me  with  this  new  suit."  I  said,  "  I  congratulate  you 
very  much  ;"  and  then  he  added,  *"  But  my  antagonist,  because  he  also 
conducted  his  side  of  the  dispute  with  very  great  skill,  had  a  ne  vv  suity  of 
robes  given  to  him  too,  only  they  are  not  quite  so  new  as  mine." 

Now,  seriously,  my  friends,  and  before  God  our  Father,  whom  to 
know  in  Jesus  Christ  is  life  eternal,  and  about  whom  to  be  in  doubt 
takes  all  the  sunshine  out  of  life,  how  much  knowledge  of  God  is  ihat  ? 
Why  just  the  difference — to  take  an  illustration  again  that  the  ladies 
will  understand — between  calico  at  ninepence  a  yard,  and  no  real  know- 
calico  at  sevenpence  halfpenny.  That  is  the  practical  ledgeofCod. 
hold  upon  God  that  those  townsfolk  had,  with  two  learned  men  to 
teach  them,  who  had  been  specially  brought  together  from  a  distance 
of  ninety  miles.  Do  they  not  want  the  truth  then,  and  has  not 
Jesus  said,  "I  am  the  Way  and  the  Truth"?  I  said  just  now,  and  I 
will  return  to  it,  and  with  that  I  will  finish,  that  we  all  belong  to  the 
same  race.  Yes,  when  Englishmen  and  Hindus  met  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Ganges,  they  met  as  strangers,  mutually  unintelligible  ;  but  once, 
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in  the  pauses  of  traffic  and  struggle,  the  more  gentle  of  them  on  both 
sides  met  eacli  other.  Of  Sir  William  Jones  we  may  say,  that  with 
respect  to  the  Sanscrit  language,  he  was  the  first  that  ever  burst  into 
that  silent  sea,  and  when  he  navigated  those  still  and  untracked  waters, 
Sir  William  '^^^  fouud  there,  as  he  did,  that  strangers  to  himself  were 
Jonei.  navigating  it  too,  he  recognised  sounds  that  set  him  upon 
the  track,  wliich  other  scholars  have  followed;  and  it  is  now  found 
that  they  and  we  are  brothers. 

I  will  finish  then  with  what  is  the  duty  of  brother  to 
"^'brother,  beautifully  described  by  a  poet  whom  everybody 
loves : — 

"  When  brothers  part  for  manhood's  race, 
What  gift  may  most  enduring  prove, 
To  keep  fond  memory  in  her  place, 
And  certify  a  brother's  love  ? 

•  •  •  • 

First,  seek  thy  Saviour  out,  and  dwell 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  His  roof, 
Till  thou  have  scanned  His  features  well, 
And  known  Him  for  the  Christ  by  proof. 

•  •-  •  • 

Then,  potent  with  the  spell  of  Heaven, 
Go,  and  thine  erring  brother  gain  ; 
Entice  him  homo,  to  be  forgiven, 
Till  he  too  see  his  Saviour  plain  ; 

•  •  •  • 

That  so,  before  the  judgment-seat. 
Though  changed  and  glorified  each  face. 
Not  unremembered  ye  may  meet. 
For  endless  aijes  to  embrace." 
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Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China  Inland  Mission) :  My  Lord 
Aberdeen, — The  country  to  which  I  desire  to  draw  your  attention 

is  China.      The  Chinese  empire  is  not  a  little  country. 

China  proper  has  eighteen  provinces,  and  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  excepting  the  Russian  empire,  and 
the  dependencies  of  China  are  much  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Europe,  including  the  Russian  empire.  Taken  together,  a  Europe 
and  a  half  nearly  is  the  size  of  the  country  to  which  I  wish 
now  to  draw  your  attention.     I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  it  is  a 

populous  country.    We  may  not  stay  to-night  to  discuss  the 

question  of  the  population  of  China,  however  interesting 
it  may  be  ;  for  my  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  take  the  lowest  estimate, 
and  then  it  will  stand  on  a  par  with  India  and  above  Africa.  If 
you  will  think  not  only  of  the  number  of  people  who  live  there, 
but  of  their  capacity,  you  will  see  that  we  have  a  mighty  nation 
An  intellectual  to  deal  with,  who  deservc,  as  has  been  well  said,  our 
people.  best  prayers  and  our  best  efiforts.  They  are  an  in- 
tellectual people.     Where  is  the  Government  that  has  surpassed 


Its  population. 
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China  in  diplomacy?  Wliere  are  the  merchants  that  h.ive  ex- 
ceeded the  Chinese  in  their  ability  or  in  their  success?  Hriiig  tlie 
Chinaman  to  England,  an  alien  though  he  be,  allow  him  to  compete 
at  our  universities,  an  !  he  will  not  only  secure  our  academic  degrees, 
but  will  take  them  with  honours.  This  people  is  a  great  people, 
and  they  are  capable  of  great  things.  The  purposes  of  God  with 
regard  to  them,  moreover,  mu3t  be  great  purposes.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  God  has  preserved  this  people  through  the  past 
millenniums.  We  have  seen  the  rise  and  the  fading  away  in  suc- 
cession of  Kgypt,  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Kome  ; 
but  China  is  neither  old  nor  effete ;  to-day,  she  is  a  living  nation, 
young  and  vigorous  and  full  of  power,  perhaps  only  coming  to  her 
majority,  if  one  might  so  say. 

And  then  again,  my  Tiord  and  Christian  friends,  we  all  believe 
in  the  God  of  whom  we  have  been  hearing  as  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.  Is  it  by  accident  that  beneath  the  broad  acres  of  China 
the  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  the  world  has  been  stored  ?  stored  with 
Had  God  no  purpose  in  view  in  those  immense  coal  fields,""»»«'"»i''eaith. 
which  would  supply  the  world  with  coal  for  two  thousand  years? 
Had  God  no  purpose  in  view  in  giving  China  everything  in  the  shape 
of  mineral  wealth  which  has  made  any  country  in  the  west  to  be 
great  or  prosperous?  Surely,  these  things  are  not  by  accident. 
God  surely  has  great  purposes  for  China  in  the  future. 

But  then  they  are  people  with  that  persistent  determination 
that  when  they  take  anything  in  hand  they  do  not  easily  lay  it  down 
or  put  it  aside.      Many  of   you  may  be   familiar   with  a  determined 
the   circumstances   connected  with    the   great   rebellion      people, 
which  appeared  likely  to  destroy  China  but  a  few  years  ago. 

You  may  remember  that  not  only  was  China  devastated  by  war  fioni 
within  her  own  borders  by  her  heathen  subjects,  but  there  was  a  great 
Mohammedan   rebellion,   and    the   whole  of    Turkestan   was 
wrested  from  her.     And  who  expected  that  it  would  ever  be  •^"»™pi«of 

I  .  .  perseverance, 

recovered  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  again  ?  Russia  lightly 
promised  to  give  back  Kuldja  so  soon  as  China  conquered  Tuikestan ;  and 
none  of  us  expected  to  see  that  conquest  attempted.  But  when  the 
Emperor  sent  for  one  of  his  able  generals,  the  late  Governor  Tso,  and  put 
the  problem  before  him,  he  was  not  afraid  to  look  it  in  the  face  and  under- 
take the  re-conquest  of  Turkestan.  And  he  did  it.  When  the  Emperor  said 
to  him,  "  Have  you  thought  of  this  fact,  that  the  distance  from  your 
base  will  be  so  great  that  the  mules  will  eat  all  the  provisions  that  they 
can  carry  before  they  get  to  the  soldiers? "  he  replied,  "  Your  Majesty, 
I  have  thought  of  it,  and  I  have  my  remedy.  We  will  go  as  far 
as  we  can  as  soldiers,  and  when  the  food  fails  we  will  all  squat 
down  as  farmers  for  as  many  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  raise  a 
store  of  provisions,  and  then  we  will  go  on  again  and  repeat  the  process 
as  often  as  it  is  necessary  until  the  whole  of  Turkestan  is  restored  to  your 
sway."  And  they  did  it.  These  men  were  prepared  to  take  five  years  or 
fifty  years  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  This,  then,  is  the  class  of  persons 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  China. 
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And  now  they  are  overflowing  \\w\r  banks*  and  pressin/r  forward. 

Q'hey   are   on    tlie    move.      Telegraph    lines  now    hj)an  the  empire 

from  east  to  west,  and  it  is  highly  probable  they  will 

inamovini.  ^^^^^  |,^^  extended  from   the  western   provinces  of  China 

into  Burmah  ;  arrangements  are  in  progress,  if  they  receive  the 
consent  of  the  Government,  by  which  they  can  extend  these  lines 
from  Tali  Fu  right  across  the  border  into  India  and  the  British 
possessions.  Kailways  are  being  surveyed  for  and  prepared,  and  China 
is  on  the  move.  ]Many  of  us  may  have  read  that  able  ])aper  written 
by  the  JMarc^uis  Tseng  before  he  left  for  China,  ''  The  sleep  and 
the  awakening."  It  is  possible,  my  Jiord,  that  the  day  may  come, 
and  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  masters  of  Asia  may  have 
to  speak  of  sleeping  and  of  awakening  too.  It  will  be  well  if  it  be 
not  a  rude  awakening ;  for  China  will  soon  be  a  factor  in  the  world's 
history,  if  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Now  what  has  Chrisitianity  done  for  this  great  people  ?  Early  in 
the  Christian  era,  during  the  first  century  probably,  the  Apostle 
Christianity  in  Thomas,  or   some  of   his   immediate    followers,    reached 

china.  China.  No  doubt  they  had  a  measure  of  success  there 
as  elsewhere,  but  so  far  as  we  know  they  failed  in  giving  China  the 
Bible,  and  their  light  died  out  and  we  lose  all  trace  of  them.  But 
later  on  the  Nestorians  went  to  China,  and  they  produced  a  much 
greater  impression  there  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  were  there  during  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  working 
under  the  patronage  of  the  reigning  powers.  By  the  consent  of  one 
of  the  Emperors  a  temple  was  b'  in  the  capital  city  of  the  empire, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  when  I  last  was  in  China  of  joining 
with  a  number  of  Christian  Missionaries  in  a  prayer  meet- 
ing on  the  site  of  that  temple,  and  in  front  of  the  Nestorian  tablet. 
But  the  Nestorians  also  failed  to  give  China  the  Bible,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  corruption  became  more  complete,  and  their  influence  died 
out.  The  Roman  Catholics  first  went  to  China  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  they  took  no  Bible  with  them,  and  after  the  Tartar 
dynasty  was  supplanted  and  a  native  dynasty  came  to  the  throne  wo 
lose  trace  of  them  until  the  Mission  of  the  Jesuits  was  commenced. 
They  took  science  and  not  the  Bible.  They  made  friends  with  the 
people ;  they  made  religion  easy ;  they  accepted  ancestral  worship 
and  told  their  converts  they  could  even  take  part  in  the 
celebration  of  idolatrous  rites  if  they  would  put  a  cross 
concealed  behind  flowers  in  the  temple,  or  secretly  affix  a  cross  to 
one  of  the  candles  used  in  idolatrous  worship.  They  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  considerable  prosperity  until  the  assertion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  very  properly  aroused  the  jcalousy  of 
the  Chinese.  They  would  liave  no  imperium  in  imperio  there. 
Shall  we  have  it  here  soon  ?     The  Jesuits  were  expelled. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  first  British  ships  to  China  went  with 
the  Bible.  Alas !  they  took  the  seductive  opium  and  not  the  Bible. 
And  later  it  was  that  the  devoted  Morrison  was  sent  out  by  that; 
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noble  Society  which  is  so  worthily  represented  here  by  our  friend 
the  Secretary  of  this  uie'eting.      lie  was  followed  by  e(ju;dly  worthy 
successors,  and  the  (Jospel  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  tlu;    protetunt 
Chinese  for  the  first  time.     Missionaries  have  increased     MiMioM. 
in  number,  and  the  work  has  progressed  with  great  encouragement 
compared  with  the  resources  that  have  been  used  in  the  evangeli- 
sation  of  China.     The   success   of  the  work  has  been  remarkably 
cheering ;    but   when   we  look    back  to   eighty  years   of 
JNIissionary  labour,   and  compare   it  with   the  results   of    ■""'*»*°«' 
eighty  years  of  commercial  labour,  I  am  afraid  our  brows  must  be 
covered  with  shame  and  our  hearts  tilled  with  sorrow.     After  eighty 
years  of  Missionary  labour  we  are  thankful  for  thirty-two  thousand 
communicants ;    alter  eighty  years  of  commercial  labour  there  are 
more   than    one   hundred    and   fifty    millions   of    opium     commerce 
smokers  in  China.*     You  may  go  through  China  an(l  you     mjuriovu. 
will  hnd  thousands,  I  can  safely  say  tens  of  thousands,  of  towns  and 
villages  in  which  there  are  but  small  traces  of  the  Bible  or  of  Christian 
influence.      You  will  scarcely  find  a  hamlet  in  which  the  opium  pipe 
does  not  reign.     Ah!  we  have  given  China  something  besides  the 
Gospel,  something  that  is  doing  more  harm  in  a  week  than  the  united 
efforts  of  all  our  Christian  Missionaries  are  doing  good  in  a  year. 
Oh,  the  evils  of  opium  !     The  slave  trade  was  bad  ;  the  drink  is  bad; 
the  licensing  of  vice  is  bad ;   but  the  opium  traffic  is  the  sum  of 
villanies.     It   debauches   more   families    than   drink ;    it 
makes  more  slaves  directly  than  the  slave  trade;  and  it      '°  op*'""- 
demoralises  more  sad  lives  than  all  the  licensing  systems  in  the  world. 
Will  you  not  pray,  my  friends  ? — I  entreat  you  to  pray  to  the  mighty 
God  that  he  will  bring  this  great  evil  to  an  end.     Do  we  not  owe 
China,  then,  by  the  wrong  we  have   done    her,  and   by  her  great 
needs,  thv3  Gospel?     Now  is  the  time  of  opportunity.     We  were  very 
far  from  China  once.      Now  China  is  near.     1  need  not  tell  you  the 
whole  country  is  open  to  us.      Now  by  treaty-right,  with  passport 
in  hand,   we   pass   into  every   province   with   safety   and   comfort, 
travelling  along  the  great  highways  and  rivers  of  China. 

Not  merely  do  our  young  men  accomphsh  these  long  journeys,  but  our 
Missionaries  take  their  wives  to  the  very  borders  of  Thibet,  beyond  the 
great  wall  and  confines  of  Mongolia,  and  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  west  and  south  of  China.  Our  single  sisters  too^^^^^^^^^es. 
are  able  to  take  long  journeys  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  they 
find  everywhere  a  welcome  from  their  Chinese  sisters,  and  they  have  the 
opportii  aities  of  telling  them  of  Jesus  and  His  love.  And  they  do  not 
carry  this  message  in  vain.  I  might  tell  you  of  a  city  to  "which  two  of  our 
lady  Missionaries  went  for  the  first  time  in  December  last  year.  Before  the 
end  of  February  they  were  able  to  give  us  an  account  of  sixteen  families 

*  At  a  subsequent  meeting  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  drew  attention  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  this  statement,  and  said,  "  I  mentioned  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  the  nuiubcr 
of  opium  smokers,  instead  of  the  number  of  opium  smokers  and  their  families  who  are 
Buffering  directly  from  the  evil," 
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>vlio  li.id  hcaitl  tlio  ((t>s{>o1  uml  had  .icci^pti'd  it;  had  hiiriuMl  their  idols 

and  ancostntl  talth'ts,  ami  w«'ru  incpt ini^  for  C'hristiau  worship. 
■^Jj*°^[j^"^" About  two  yoars  a^'o  I  had  tho  priviK'p*  of  tnivolling  through 

nino  of  llic  eijilitfcii  proviiicrH  of  Ohina.  During  part  of  that 
jouriH'y,  Mr.  Orr  Ewing,  a  inert  liant  from  (Jlasgow,  was  my  companion. 
I  To  had  thrown  up  a  largo  an<l  [)ro.sp('rou.s  business  at  bin  Mast«'r'H  eoiu- 
nian<l  to  labour  for  Christ  there;  and  ho  would  tell  you,  as  ho  said  at  tho 
Inst  meeting  at  which  I  was  present  in  China,  "  I  never  made  so  good  an 
investment  in  my  lite." 

In  that  loiig  journey  of  six  months  there  were  certain  things  that  lilled 
me  with  joy.     1  saw  that  the  Missionaries  in  various  parts  Ijad  won  tho 

conlidenco  of  the  [»e<iple  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  1  had 
The MwMo*arie»^gpjj  |,(,foio.     This  gave  nie  great  joy.     1  saw  little  country 

churches  in  places  where  a  few  years  ago  the  Gusj)el  had  never 
l>een  sounded.  I  witnessed  in  some  of  the  newest  stations  tlie  ba[)tism  of 
the  first  converts,  and  this,  too,  gave  me  great  joy.  But  there  was  ono 
thing  that  was  more  remarkable,  and  more  inteiesting  and  encouraging 
than  all,  and  that  was  the   remarkable  ripeness  of  the   people  for   tho 

Gospel.     They  were  not  longing  for  the  Gospel,  many  of  them 
the'owei.    ^^^^^  never  heard  of  it,  but  they  were  longing  for  that  which 

the  Gospel  brings  ;  and  when  we  stood  up  and  preached  to 
them  Jesus  Christ  as  tho  Deliverer  from  tho  power  of  sin,  the  Deliverer  from 
the  love  of  sin  and  the  dominion  of  sin,  as  well  as  the  Deliverer  from  tho 
penalty  of  sin,  wo  had  eager  hearers  everywheie.  Day  by  day  we  were 
entreated  to  stay ;  and  when  we  did  set  ofl'  we  were  entreated  to  return, 
many  saying,  **  We  cannot  take  in  much  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  so  new ; 
we  cannot  learn  much  at  once ;  can  you  not  send  others  to  teach  us  ? " 

Everywhere  that  we  went  we  found  an  o{)en  door  and  a 
Open  doori.  -^elcome ;  and  I  believe  that  to-day  you  may  safely  say  that 
in  sixteen  out  of  the  eighteen  provinces  very  few  difficulties  indeed  would 
be  found  in  going  into  any  city ;  and  in  the  remaining  two  provinces, 
though  the  difficulties  are  considerable,  they  are  not  at  all  insuperable. 
Even  lady  Missionaries  have  travelled  through  the  province  of  Hu-nan ; 
and  if  they  are  acquainted  with  tho  language  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  act  wisely,  they  will  find  a  welcome  and  an  opening  in  many  parts  of 
those  provinces. 

Now  is  the  time  of  our  opportunity.     These  people  are  passing 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Gosj)el ;  these  millions  of  China  are 
Now  is  our    unsaved.     Oh  !  my  dear  friends,  may  I  say  one  word  about 
opportunity,   that  Condition?     The  Bible  says  of  the  heathen  that  they 
are  without  hope :  will  you  say  there  is  good  hope  for  them  of  whom 
the  Word  of  God  says,  "  They  are  without  hope,  without  God  in  the 
world "  ?    The  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ  has  prefaced  His  word  with  the 
solemn  declaration,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end ; "  and  He  says  of  the  unbelieving  and  the  abominable,  of  mur- 
derers and  whoremongers,  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  liars,  that 
their  part  is  in  the  lake  of  fire.     My  dear  friends,  a  thousand  an  hour 
are  passing  to  Christless  graves,  and  what  will  you  do  ? 
^^*  '      The  Master  says,  "  Go."     The  needs  of  the  people  cry, 
"  Come."    What  will  you  do  ?    You  have  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Heaven  ;  will  you  open  the  door  and  let  them  in,  or  will  you  lock  the 
door  and  ieuve  them  out  ?    May  God  guide  your  answer  I 

Africa. 
• 

Rev.  Ezekiel  Lones  (Wealeyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Sonth 
Africa):  My  Ix)rd  Aberdeen, —  I  Hnti  that  tliere  is  upon  the  paper 
attached  to  my  name  a  subject  thus  described,  "  The 
condition  of  Africa."  Now,  so  much  has  been  already  said  "'*^"** 
and  written  about  Africa  and  African  Missions  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
diflieult  at  this  late  date  to  add  anything  which  is  not  likely  to  come 
to  an  audience  like  this  with  the  freshness  and  force,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  charm,  of  ancient  history.  Yet,  at  whatever  risk  to  your 
patience,  I  feel  bound  to  speak  briefly  according  to  what  is  written. 

I  Iiave  siin[>!y  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  Missionary  work  in  Africa. 
My  principal    reference    will  be  to  South  Africa,    for  two    reasons. 
First    of  all,   because,  as   many    will  know,    that  is    un- 
questionably the  key  to  tlie  whole  Continent,  and  forms  ^°"^^'*<'»* 
the  principal  basis  of  operations  from  which  that  whole  Continent  Is 
destined  to  be  evan«(elised  and  civilised.      And  I  speak  of  this  part 
especially  also,  because  it  has  been  my  lot  and  privilege  to  reside 
in  that  country  for  fifteen  and  a  half  years  as  one  amongst  many 
Missionaries,  representing  diflferent  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  of  course  hold'ng  their  respective  differences,  but  all  using  almost 
the  same  methods,  and  aiming  exactly  at  the  same  end, — that  end 
you  know  is  first  to  say  to  all  classes   of  people   in  South  Africa, 
irrespective  of  race  and  colour :  "  Jiehold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ;  "  and  then  to  say  to  one 
and  all,  "  Go  forth  from  the  foot  of  His  cross  to  do  justly,      '""•*«^' 
to  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  your  God." 

And  you  know  with  what  result  this  has  been  done ;  how,  as  the 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Churches  in  that  great  land, 
already  the  dark  night  of  heathenism,  the  night  of  cen- 
turies,  is  passing,  and  the  more  than  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day  is  appearing;  and  even  now,  from  Cape  Town  to  points  right 
beyond  the  northern  bounds  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  thousands 
of  people  who  heretofore  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light,  since  they  have  heard  of  Him  who  is  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Israel.  What  I  want  to  say  principally 
is  this,  that  South  Africa  as  a  country,  and  considering  all  its  peoples, 
has  of  late  undergone  a  great  change,  and  has  experienced  a  very 
great  improvement.  This,  I  believe,  to  have  resulted  more  from  the 
preaching  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  especially 
among  the  native  races  in  that  country,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

lu  that  country,  where  until  within  a  very  recent  date  all  was  wild 
heathenism,  as  you  know,  theie  has  sprung  up  not  less  than  four  European 
colonies,  t''  o  Dutch  and  two  English ;  and  as  Lord  Carnarvon  has  told 
us,  in  a  spl  ad  id  article  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly  Revimjo 
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for  tliis  month,  /ih'cady,  so  licli  lins  South  Africa  proved  itself  to  be  in  its 
resoiirtes  l)otli  mineral  and  agiicultural  ;  antl,  v-hat  i.s  more,  .so  congenial  a 
habitation  is  it  for  man,  that  there  i.s  a  perfect  .scramble  at  the 
present  time  for  slices  of  territory  here  and  there  by  one  nation 
and  another.  Now,  the  question  is.  What  is  the  ^ause  of  all 
this  ?  What  has  brou<,'ht  about  this  possibility  in  Afiica,  which  ha.s 
created  this  new  and  this  great  fact  in  (South  African  history]  I  come 
as  a  Missionary  now  to  tell  you ;  I  make  no  ventuie,  and  I  do  not  speak 
in  haste ;  I  can  bring  a  thousand  and  more  competent  witnesses  to 
prove  that  the  pleaching  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  especially  to  the 
native  races  of  that  country,  has  had  more  to  do  with  bringing  about  this 
changed  and  bettered  condition  in  the  whole  countrv  than  all  other  things 
besides.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  understood  as 
being  unmindful  of  other  and  very  valuable  agencies.  I  do 
not  wish  to  underrate  these  for  one  moment.  I  know  that 
very  much  is  due,  in  the  development  of  that  country,  to 
its  attractive  position.  I  know  that  very  much  is  due  to  Imperial  and 
Colonial  statesmanship,  and  also  to  the  investment  of  large  capital  in  a 
variety  of  public  improvements,  as  well  as  in  commerce  and  agricultuie ; 
I  know  that  very  much  is  due  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  and  fair 
dealing  with  the  native  races  of  many  European  merchants  and  farme  s ; 
and  I  know  very  much  is  also  due,  last  but  not  least,  to  an  almost  ubiquitous 
(for  there  is  a  newspaper  in  almost  every  Afiican  town),  a 
somewhat  nari'ow  but  very  outspoken,  a  very  wideawake  and 
always  lively  journalism.  Very  much  is  due  to  these  causes  ; 
but  I  declare  to  you  that  my  firm  conviction  is  that  all  these  things  put 
together  would  have  been  insutficient,  would  have  utterly  failed  to  bring 
about  the  South  Africa  of  to-day,  apart  from  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  faithful  and  successful  work  of  the  Christian  Missionaries 
of  the  various  denominations  of  the  Church. 

It  must  be  understood  that  South  Afiica  is  a  Colonial  country,  and  that 
the  favourable  conditions  of  that  countiy  at  the  present  time  aie  largely  due 
to  this — that  what  is  cal'-'d  the  native  question  has  been  in  a 
large  measure  settled,  and  settled  so  far  upon  principles  which 
are  creditable  to  all  the  parties  which  have  had  to  do  with  them. 
What  I  say  is  that  the  mutual  relations  which  exist  between  native  people 
and  European  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time,  and  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country  is  due  to  that  Gospel,  the  progress  of  which  we  are  met 
at  the  present  time  in  this  great  Conference  to  promote.  To  say  that  the 
Missionary  in  South  Africa  has  been  the  pi  neer  of  civilisation  is  not  to 
utter  a  hackneyed  and  lifeless  truism. 

I  can  only  speak,  of  course,  positively  and  definitely  of  that  section  of 

the  work  belonging  to  the  Church  of  which  I  am  r.  minister,  that  is  the 

Wesleyan  Methodist :  but  as  the  result  of  our  labours  we  have 

iLssion"     ^^  ^^^^  time  in  connection  with  the  South  African  Methodist 

Conference  and  in  connection  with  the  Transvaal  Mis.sion,  thirty 

thousand  people  who  are  members  of  our  Church  or  on  trial  for  Church 

membership.     I  know  I  am  only  speaking  of  this  one  section  of  Mis.^ion 

work.     There  are  many  ministers  belonging  to  other  Churches  who  could 

give  a  like  encouraging  account.     W^here,  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago, 

there  was  no  sanctuary  or  place  of  worship  at  all,  we  have  two  hundred 

and  ninety-three  chapel  buildings, — substantial  places  where  public  wor- 
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fillip  is  conducted,  and  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  preached — besides 
jihuost  a  thousand  otlier  preaching  places.  We  have  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  lay  preachers  and  other  general  Christian  woikers, .and 
twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  Church  members  ;  fourteen  thousand 
children  in  the  Sunday  schools ;  fifteen  thousand  children  in 
the  day  schools  ;  and  nine  native  training  institutions  in  vigor- 
ous working  at  the  present  time. 

These  are  results  achieved  from  very  small  beginnings  and  in  face  of 
many  hindrances.     They  are  also  results  in  connection  with  one  section  of 
the  Church,    not  to   speak  of   Church   MRsions,  Presbyterian   Missions, 
Moravian  Missions,  and  of  the  servants  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  could  all  give  their  account  if  called  upon.     l-^^ursof 
I  say,  the  bettered  condition  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  results 
more  than  from  anything  else,  from  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the 
Gospel. 

Tlien  as  to  the  hindrances  against  which  this  has  been  done. 
Colonial  prejudice — some  of  it  can  be  excused  and  borne  with,  but 
some  of  it  has  no  sufficient  explanation  and  no  valid  excuse.  Tlien 
there  are  the  native  customs  such  as  polygamy,  and  the 

I-  ,.  iiii  -J  r       '  "^  •   •  1-1-       Hindrances. 

disgustmg  and  loathsome  rite  oi  circumcision  which  is 
practised  amongst  the  people,  together  with  beer  drinking  and  native 
dancing,  and  all  kinds  of  sin  connected  with  their  customs.  But 
polygamy,  that  is  the  great  hindrance,  that  is  the  basal  sin  of  South 
Africa  amongst  the  natives.  The  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
largely  corrected  this,  and  has  taught  them  that  every  Christian  man 
must  be  a  man  with  one  wife,  and  that  he  must  take  care  of  her. 
This  glorious  work  has  gone  on,  and  as  it  has  dealt  with  this  it  has 
attempted  to  deal  with  all  native  customs  ;  and  all  that  South  Africa 
wants  throughout  the  whole  of  the  continent  is  that  the  Gospel  sliall 
be  extended  till  all  its  races  come  to  rejoice  in  Him  who  said,  "  I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world." 


'II 


:!    ' 


A  General  Survey. 

Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) :  My  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have  been  asked  to  attempt  the 
stupendous  task  of  making  in  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  a 
general  survey.  A  survey  of  what  ?  To  tell  in  twenty  minutes  the 
history  of  a  hundred  years  of  Modern  Missions ;  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  race  lying  in  the  lap  of  the  Evil  One,  with  vast  tracts 
of  darkness,  and  the  habitations  of  cruelty, — to  take  a  ""'*'' 
survey  of  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christian  history,  or  a  survey  of 
the  future  which  yet  lies  before  us,  befc  i  this  world  is  evangelised 
or  reclaimed  to  God.  I  can  do  no  more,  my  Lord,  than  attempt 
to  touch  upon  a  few  salient  points  of  transcendent  importance  and 
interest  with  respect  to  this  question. 

Now,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  in  the  exuberance  of  our 
congratulations  and  rejoicings  in  the  completion  of  the  first  century 
of  Modem  Missions,  we  are  in  serious  danger  of  overlooking  the  fact 
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that  we  have  great  cause  for  penitence  and  humiliation.  This,  dear 
brethren,  we  must  remember,  is  only  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  century  of  Modern  Missions.  For  eighteen 
hundred  years  and  more  our  blessed  Lord  has  been  waiting  to  "  see 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  to  be  satisfied;"  and  during  those 
eighteen — nearly  nineteen  centuries,  there  have  passed  from  the  stage 
of  human  existence  not  less  than  fifty  generations  of  the  human 
race,  including  in  those  fifty  generations,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
not  less  than  thirty  thousar\d  millions  of  souls,  or  twenty  times  the 
population  of  the  globe  to-day.  Let  us  remember  that  apart  from 
the  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  second,  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  there  has  been  nothing  attempted  that  deserves 
the  name,  in  behalf  of  this  perishing  race,  until  within  the  last 
Neglect  in  the  hundred  years.     The  thousand  years  succeeding  the  time 

past.  when  Constantine  ascended  the  throne,  that  should  have 
been  an  introduction  to  the  millennium  of  Christ's  reign,  were  a 
thousand  years  of  dark  ages,  in  which  the  light  of  Christianity  was 
almost  quenched.  And  even  when  Luther  sounded  the  trumpet  of 
the  Reformation,  while  he  exhumed  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  the  right  of  the  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  kindred  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  he  failed  to  emphasise 
the  individual  duty  of  consecrating  oneself  in  personal  effort  to  the 
evangelisation  of  a  lost  world;  and  we  had  to  wait  three  hundred 
years  more  before  the  Church  awoke  to  the  sense  of  her  duty  to  a 
dying  world,  and  her  debt  to  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles. 

And  now  look  at  this  great  map  of  the  world  to-day.  It  is 
said  that  facts  and  figures  may  sometimes  be  made  to  lie,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  about  it,  and  yet  we  find  in  figures  at  least  a  measure  of  an 
approximation  to  truth.  Suppose  we  take  the  present  population  of 
the  globe  in  round  numbers  at  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  people,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  that 
fifteen  hundred  millions  have  never  heard  of  Christ,  have 
never  seen  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  never 
seen,  to  recognise  it,  the  face  of  a  living  Missionary. 

I  want  you  to  remember  that  whilst  we  talk  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  Protestants,  or  perhaps  from  one  hundred  and  sixteen  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions,  we  include  in  that  number,  as 
Protestants,  everybody  that  does  not  belong  to  any  other  category. 
Robert  G-.  Ingersoll,  of  America,  belongs  to  the  hundred  million 
Protestants ;  the  atheists,  agnostics,  and  infidels  all  come  into  the 
reckoning  of  the  Christian  element,  because  they  do  not 
belong  elsewhere  by  any  scientific  classification.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  to-day,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  have  on  the  entire 
globe  not  more  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  millions  of  Protestant 
Church  members.  Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  like- 
wise, that  this  whole  body  of  Protestant  Christendom  sends  to-day 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  and  habitations  of  cruelty  only 
from  five  to  six  thmisand  workers.     The  astounding  fact  has  been 
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before  us,  that  of  some  thir%'-six  thousand  workers  thirty  thousand 
coma  from  heathenism  itself,  those  that  have  been  con-     Another 
verted  out  of  the  midst  of  the  pagan  world.     So  that  out  •tartiing fact. 
of  those  that  have  been  brought  from  heathenism  there  are  supplied 
to-day  from  five  to  six  times  as  many  workers  as  all  Christendom 
furnishes  to  evangelise  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Look  at  that  map.  I  wish  I  could  in  colours  portray  adequately  the 
extent  of  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  If  we  start,  for  instance,  from  the 
eastern  limit  of  Liberia  and  Senegambia,  towards  the  western 
limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  then  go  directly  south,^'^*^"'^^'*- 
between  the  great  lakes  on  the  east  and  those  noble  stations  which  Henry 
Oiuttan  Guinness  and  his  heroic  company  of  workers  establislied,  from 
Banana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  to  E(]uatorville,  we  shall  find  one  entire 
district  of  darkness  scarcely  lit  up  by  a  Missionary  station.  If  we  start  at 
the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  journey  through 
Turkestan  and  Thibet  to  the  mountainous  limits  on  East 
Mongolia,  we  shall  find  another  district  scarcely  lit  up  with  a  Missionary 
station.  If  you  start  from  the  southern  shore  of  Florida,  and  draw  a  line 
directly  through  Texas  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  entire  territory 
south  of  that  line  to  the  limits  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  dark, 
with  scarce  any  light  whatever,  under  the  deepest  degi-adation 
of  the  most  superstitious  forms  of  Roman  Catholicism.  There  are  three 
republics  in  South  America  in  which,  ten  years  ago,  there  was  but  a 
single  Protestant  Christian  labourer,  and  she  was  a  godly  woman  who  could 
not  allow  these  dark  places  to  remain  without  at  least  an  eflbrt  for  their 
evangelisjition. 

I  need  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  awful  and  melancholy  fact>  >i  the  dark- 
ness of  heathenism,  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  speak  of  the  apathy  and  lethargy 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Think  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  being 
the  aggregate  sum  given  by  the  magnificent  nations  of  Christen-  °"^^  misspen  . 
dom  every  year  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  globe.  Why,  my  friends  and 
brethren,  there  is  enough  money  buri(  ^  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  houses 
of  Christian  people  in  jewellevw  and  silver  plate  to  evangelise  the  globe. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  notwithstanding  all  these  and  other  discouraging 
facts  there  are  some  encouraging  features  in  this  survey. 

I  heard  a  woman  say  the  other  day,  coming  over  in  the  Umhria — she 
was  seated  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  who  echoed  the  sentiment — "I  do 
not  care  much  about  Missions  "  (we  were  trving  to  have  some 
Missionary  meetings  on  board  the  Umhria) ;  and  he  replied,  ^I^^^^a 
"  Nor  I  either ;  for  I  have  been  in  several  countries  where 
Missionaries  were  at  work,  and  I  never  could  see  that  they  had  done 
a  particle  of  good;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  natives  would  have 
been  better  oflf  if  the  Missionaries  had  not  gone  there."  It  simply  reminded 
me  of  a  woman  who  went  from  New  York  City,  and  spent  eighteen  months 
on  a  foreign  shore  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  most  prosperous  Missions. 
She  came  back  and  said  to  her  friends  that  she  could  see  no  good 
accomplished  by  the  Missions.  She  said,  "  Why  I  have  lived  eighteen 
months  opposite  the  Mission  chapel,  and  there  was  not  a  single  native  ever 
enteiedthe  doors."  The  simple  fact  was  that  the  chapel  was  erected  for  the 
convenience  of  foreign  r<'sidents,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
natives  would  attend   there,  and   they  would   not   have    understood   tho 
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Iniiguni^o  in  -uhich  the  Gospel  was  picnched  if  they  iiiul  gone.  She  had 
not  taken  the  pains  to  go  inside  the  doors,  and  of  course  fsho  had  not 
visited  the  Mission  premises,  and  she  came  back  to  enlighten  the  world 
with  regard  to  the  present  ill  success  of  Missions. 

Talk  of  Missions  as  a  failure !    Weak  man  as  I  am,  and  unlearned 

as  I  am  in  comparison  with  many  I  see  around  me,  I  am  prepared  to 

challenge,  on  this  or  on  any  other  platform,  the  contra- 

c  enge.  ^j^^^-^j^  ^f  ||^jg  proposition — that,  for  the  amount  of  money, 
time,  and  men  expended  on  the  Foreign  Mission-field,  results  so 
stupendous  have  never  been  known  since  God  said,  "Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light."  It  was  well  said  this  afternoon  that 
statistics  cannot  represent  the  result  of  Foreign  Missions.  No,  of 
course  they  cannot,  for  they  fall  far  behind  the  great  sum  of  the 
good  that  has  been  accomplished. 

I  believe  in  the  Gospel  as  a  civiliser,  and  if  there  were  nothing  more 
possible  to  do  than  to  civilise  and  humanise  the  great  nations  of  the  earth 

that  are  in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  it  would  still  be  our  duty 
^ciJSiser?*  to  attempt  that  work.     Why,  my  dear  friends,  remember  that 

your  own  Sir  Bartle  Frere  said  that  wherever  the  Gospel  goes 
it  gives  dignity  to  labour  and  dignity  to  woman,  that  it  sanctities  marriage, 
and  promotes  the  brotherhood  of  man.  My  friend  Dr.  Lindley,  among  the 
Zulus,  told  me  quaintly  once  that  the  tiist  evidence  of  coming  to  Christ 
among  the  Zulus  was  the  sense  of  comparative  nakedness.     A  man,  for 

instance,  goes  to  Mission  premises,  and  for  some  small  article 

which  ho  barters  in  trade  obtains  a  common  calico  shiit,  worth 
from  fivepence  to  sixpence.  Then  putting  that  on,  he  comes  the  next  day 
for  a  pair  of  common  duck  pants,  costing  about  the  same  amount.  Ho 
cannot  have  comfort  of  that  shirt  without  something  to  cover  his  nether 
extremities.  Then  the  next  day  he  goes  back,  and  he  wants  a  three-legged 
stool,  such  as  those  on  which,  when  we  ware  boys,  perhaps  we  used  to  milk 
tlio  cows;  for  he  must  not  sit  on  the  ground  any  more  and  soil  his  pants. 
'•  Now,"  said  Dr.  Lindley,  "when  that  man  gets  that  calico  shirt  and  those 
duck  pants  on,  and  he  sits  on  that  stool  nine  inches  high,  he  is  about  nine 
thousand  miles  above  all  the  heathen  round  about  him." 

Talk  of  the  results  of  Missions  !  I  can  tell  j^ouof  a  single  Mission- 
ary station  in  the  East,  near  the  Bosphorus,  which  in  about  fourteen 
years  established  a  central  nucleus,  with  twelve  stations  round  about 
it,  and  seven  of  them  containing  self-supporting  Christian 
Churches.  All  that  work  of  fourteen  years  was  accom- 
plished with  less  money  than  built  the  church  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in 
which  I  preached  for  thirteen  years  of  my  ministry — all  accomplished 
at  so  small  a  cost. 

Now,  my  time  is  rapidly  being  consumed;  but,  my  friends,  I  beg 
you  to  notice  a  w  of  the  great  principles  that  must  underlie  the 
prosecution  of  P'oreign  Missions.  I  want  to  say — and  it  is  a  most 
Present  rate  of  profouud  couviction  of  my  being,  on  this  subject — that 

progress,  the  world  will  never  be  converted  or  evangelised  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress.  The  fact  is — and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact — 
that  although  we  have  the  Bible  translated  into  nearly  three  hundred 
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languages  and  dialects,  with  some  five  or  six  thousand  Missionaries 
at  work,  including  lady  Missionaries;  and  about  thirty  thousand 
native  ministers,  teachers,  and  helpers  also  at  work,  gathered  out 
from  heathendom,  there  are  more  unevangelised  souls  on  the  earth 
to-day  than  during  any  previous  decade  of  human  history.  The 
population  of  the  globe  is  rapidly  far  outstripping  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  overtake  it. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  prosecution  of  Foreign 
Missions.     I  believe  it ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  our  Blessed    go^g^ijin 
Lord  would  never  give  us  a  problem  to  solve,  impossible  of      wrong 
solution.     We  have  left  out  some  great  elements  necessary    ""newherc, 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  as  projected  by  our 
Lord,  or  before  now  the  world  would  have  been  illumined.     Now  look 
at  the  four  Gospels.     See  how  Christ  has  given  us  the  secret  of  this 
great  success   for  which  we  are    looking   prayerfully  and  hopefully 
forward.     Four  principles  He  lays  down.    First  of  all,  that  Jerusalem 
shall  be  the  radiating  centre  from  which  the  Gospel  shall  go  into 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.     We  have  been  following   The  principle  of 
a  policy  of  concentration.    The  Gospel  policy  is  the  policy      diffHsion. 
of  diffusion,  and  we  have  yet  to  recognise  that  fact, — not  concen- 
tration, but  diffusion  ;  not  the  selection  of  fields  because  they  seem 
to  be  promising,  or  are  attractive  because  permeated  with  modern 
occidental  civilisation.     We  are  to  go  to  every  field  and  every  class 
of  people;  and  if  we  make  any  discrimination  it  is  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  worst  and  lowest,  for  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  love  of  God. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  in  my  judgment  our  Lord  gives  us 
a  second  great  principle  that  we  have  partially  overlooked,  if  not 
wholly,  and  that  is — that  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the  world 
can  never  successfully  be  done  by  proxy.  Not  if  you  The  personal 
have  a  hundred  Societies,  girdling  the  earth  with  a  net-  element, 
work  of  Christian  Missionary  efibrt,  can  you  absolve  yourself,  by 
any  personal  liberality  out  of  your  purse,  from  the  personal  duty  of 
labouring  for  the  lost.  We  can  never  bring  this  world  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  by  an  ordained  set  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  We 
must  do  what  the  primitive  Christians  diil  when  they  "  went  every- 
where preaching  the  Word,  except  the  Apostles,"  who  remained  at 
Jerusalem:*  they  went  everywhere  talking  about  Jesus;  they  simply 
told  what  they  knew.  Theirs  was  no  eloquent  discourse  after  the 
dialectical  fashion  of  the  schools.  No,  dear  friends ;  the  men  that 
were  in  the  Apostolic  succession  stayed  at  Jerusalem,  while  the 
common  laity  went  out ;  and  the  Apostles  are  mentioned  Example  of  ths 
as  being  excepted,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  that  early  church, 
the  preaching  that  was  done  was  not  done  by  the  Apostles,  because 
they  were  not  scattered  abroad,  but  it  was  the  common  disciples ;  and 
the  reason  why  in  the  first  century  heathen  fanes  began  to  be  for- 
saken  of   worshippers,  and   heathen    priests  began   to   tremble  lest 
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theii  idols  should  have  no  more  devotees,  was  because  this  magnificent 
work  was  taken  up  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  disciples;  they  were 
scattered  abroad  with  the  message  of  salvation  flying  from  lip  to 
ear,  descending  from  ear  to  heart,  coming  up  from  heart  to  lip, 
and  again  going  forth  from  the  lip  to  the  ears  of  others. 

I  not  only  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  men  in  the  Foreign  Mission- 
field  that  are  not  quite  as  well  qualified  as  our  doctors  of  divinity  and 
our  great  translators  and  linguists, — I  not  only  believe  that  we  ought  to 
have  men  that  are  sent  forth  as  evangelists  because  they  have  the  secret  of 

soul-winning,  but  I  believe  we  ought  to  crowd  pagan  peoples 
couSlaUon    ^^^^  colouies  of  Christian  workers, — blacksmiths,  and  masons, 

and  carpenters,  and  seamstresses ;  and  all  these  different  trades, 
as  well  as  the  learned  professions,  being  put  down  in  the  midst  of  heathen- 
dom to  represent  what  a  man  can  do  in  his  calling,  whatever  it  be — in  the 
calling  in  which  he  is  found  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  therein  abides  with 
Grod.  There  is  no  reason  why  Christian  England  should  not  do  in  Missions 
just  what  she  does  when  she  colonises  such  a  country  as  Australia, — send 
a  colony,  not  in  the  interests  of  commerce  alone,  not  in  the  interests  of 
trade  alone,  not  in  the  interests  of  national  glory  and  extension  alone,  but 
in  the  interests  of  the  spreading  of  the  Kedeemer's  Kingdom — that  is 
the  only  way  we  can  overtake  the  evangelisation  of  the  population  of  the 
globe. 

It  has  been  nobly  said  to-night  .hat  we  must  depend  upon  heathenism 
with  its  converts  to  develop  Christian  workers.  But  that  is  the  second 
crop,  not  the  first.  Did  you  ever  notice  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew  how  much  light  Christ  throws  on  this  subject  ?  In  the  first  of 
these  parables  He  says,  "  The  seed  is  the  Word  of  God,"     In  the  second  of 

these  parables  He  says,  "The  good  seed  are  the  children  of 

the  kingdom."  My  friends,  you  can  never  bring  the  heathen 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  even  by  planting  and  scattering  broadcast  the 
Word  of  God  alone.  You  must  sow  Christian  lives  among  those  i)eopIe. 
You  have  got  to  set  side  by  side  with  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of  God 
the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of  God  made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  men, 
like  Christ  in  His  tabernacle  of  clay.    And  let  me  say  that  we  must  spread 

facts  abroad — we  must  inform  people  about  these  matters.    We 

need  a  fire ;  but  a  fire  must  first  of  all  be  kindled ;  it  must 
secondly  be  fed,  and  then  thirdly  it  must  have  a  vent.  The  only  power 
that  can  kindle  that  fire  is  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  only  fuel  we  can  feed  that 
fire  with  is  the  fuel  of  facts ;  and  the  only  vent  for  that  fire  is  to  go  and 
tell  the  story  by  the  lips  and  the  life  to  all  who  know  not  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  having  you  familiar  with  Missionary  biography. 
Let  any  believer  read  the  charming  story  of  William  A.  B.  Johnson  in  Sierra 
Leone,  whom  the  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  out  in  1819, — a  poor 

German  labourer,  who  was  warned  of  the  darkness  of  that 
Jo^i»  ^8W.  colony  to  which  he  was  going,  of  the  population  of  which  it 

was  composed,  the  refuse  from  slave  si  is,  of  twenty-seven 
difierent  tribes,  speaking  as  many  different  dialects,  aii  i  having  no  means 
of  communication  but  a  little  broken  English,  living  in  promiscuous  concu- 
binage, warring  with  each  other,  and  fighting  and  devouring  one  another ; 
yet  that  poor  German  labourer  said,  "  Send  me,  for  I  am  willing  to  go 
where  nobody  else  is  willing  to  go."    Johnson  died  within  seven  years  j  and 
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yet  before  ho  died  he  saw  that  entire  community  transformed;  every 
trade  and  oven  learned  profession  represented;  a  family  altar  in  every 
house ;  thousands  of  children  gathered  in  schools,  and  thousands  more  of 
adults  in  places  of  worship ;  a  building  built  by  the  natives  that 
would  accommod.ate  two  thousiind  hearers.  Within  eighteen 
months  after  he  landed  in  Sierra  Leone  the  Holy  Ghost  began 
to  work  among  these  people,  and  he  could  not  go  outside  of  his  house 
without  hearing  in  the  jungles  and  the  woods  round  about,  or  on  the  hills 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  voices  of  penitent  and  sobbing  prayer,  or  tho 
hymns  of  praise  for  a  Redeemer  found.  This  is  not  an  exceptional  case. 
Study  the  story  of  Thomas  Powell,  and  of  William  Duncan,  who,  with 
all  his  mistakes,  did  a  magnificent  work  in  British  Columbia.  Then  there 
is  the  story  of  Morrison  and  Burns  in  China,  and  of  Mrs. 
Grant  in  Persia.  Go  and  read  about  the  six  hundred  people,  '  ouren. 
blessed  witnesses  for  God,  whose  dust  sleeps  in  the  soil  of  India.  Oh,  my 
friends,  there  is  no  history  in  the  world  that  compares  with  the  history  of 
Modern  Missions ! 

I  have  already  said  what  I  want  to  be  my  last  note,  even  if  it 
should  be  my  last  dying  utterance  in  this  Conference, — that  be- 
sides spreading  information,  and  besides  consecration  of  self  to  the 
work,  there  must  be  a  personal  acquaintance  with  and  knowledge  of 
Christ.  We  must  have  a  revival  in  these  days,  not  only,  as  my 
eloquent  brother  has  said,  of  conscious  individuality  and  personality, 
but  we  must  have  a  revival  of  faith  in  the  supernat'iral.  Faith  in  the 
You  have  upon  this  platform  a  brother  who  has  written  "upematurai. 
a  book  very  widely  read  on  *'  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World." 
I  wish  that  in  these  days  of  naturalism  some  man  would  give  us  a 
book  on  "Supernatural  Law  in  the  Natural  World."  There  is 
nothing  that  has  ever  moved  my  heart  in  connection  with  Foreign 
Missions  like  this  :  I  believe  that  those  who,  in  the  Foreign  Mission- 
field  as  workers,  or  in  the  home  field  as  observers,  have  been 
accurate  and  careful  students  of  the  history  of  Modern  Missions,  will 
have  had  revealed  to  them  signs  of  supernatural  providence,  and  signs 
of  a  supernatural  grace,  that  have  never  been  surpassed,  even  if  they 
have  been  equalled,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  am  only  fifty  years  of  age,  and  therefore  a  comparatively  young  man. 
T  can  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  that  the  burden  in  our  monthly 
concerts  of  prayer  was  that  God  would  open  the  doors  of  the 
nations.  There  was  scarcely  a  door  opened  in  those  days. 
Even  India  was  closed  when  Carey  went  theie,  through  the 
pernicious  influence  of  that  avaricious  Corporation  that  then  practically 
ruled  the  country,  but  not  in  the  fear  of  God.  But  look  at  what  has  been 
done,  not  only  within  the  last  century,  but  within  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  God,  by  mystic  keys  of  His  own  manufacture,  has  thrown  open  tho 
doors  of  the  whole  world.  There  is  scarcely  any  nation  to-day  ^^^  ^ 
into  the  midst  of  which  w^e  may  not  go  freely  and  from  end  to 
end  preach  the  precious  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  Obstacles  as  broad  as 
continents,  obstacles  as  high  as  the  Himalayas,  have  been  prostrated  in 
answer  lo  prayer  by  a  power  not  of  man,  but  of  Almighty  God.  Never 
were  the  children  of  Israel  more  led  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
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of  iire  by  night — never  was  supernatural  power  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sliechinali  more  manifested  in  cleaving  the  waters  of  the  lied  S(>a  and  the 
Jordan,  and  making  the  walls  of  Jericho  tumble,  and  the  hosts  of  Amalck 
to  retire — never  was  there  more  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  than 
with  the  IMissionary  host.  Blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever  !  And 
the  very  fact  that  such  consecrated  characters  have  been  developed  in 
jNIissionary  labour  is  enough  to  set  the  sanction  of  Divine  approval  on  the 
work  of  Missions. 

iNIy  time  is  gone,  and  yet  I  have  only  entered  on  the  very  outlines 
of  this  magnificent  subject.  Now,  dear  brethren,  in  a  few  days  we 
sliall  all  be  scattering  to  go  our  ways  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  I 
want  that  God  should  leave  upon  our  hearts  two  mighty  impressions 
Success  through  that  Can  uever  be  effaced.  First  of  all,  that  success  in  the 
the  Holy  Ghost,  progress  of  this  kingdom  is  not  to  come  from  machinery, 
from  plans,  or  an  increase  of  numbers,  or  the  most  munificent  gifts ; 
but  from  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  answer  to  believing 
prayer.  If  this  great  Conferences  shall  adjourn  without  kindling  in 
our  hearts  the  holy  incense  fires  of  a  new  devotion,  so  that  from  da;'  to 
day,  from  the  secrecy  of  our  closets,  at  our  household  altars,  and  in  the 
sanctuary  service,  importunate  prayer  sliall  go  up  to  God  for  a  blessing 
on  the  work  of  Missions,  we  sliall  have  met  comparatively  in  vain. 

And  the  second  impression  that  1  pray  to  (Jod  to  produce  upon 
us  mightily  is  this — that,  as  David  said  to  Abimelech,  "  the  king's 
business  requires  haste."  You  remember  that  when  a  soldier  of 
good  Queen  Victoria  was  asked  how  long  it  would  take  him  and 
his  loy  il  fellows  in  the  army  and  navy  to  carry  a  proclamation  of 
their  Queen  round  the  world,  he  answered  quickly,  "  Well,  sir, 
I  believe  we  could  do  it  in  about  eighteen  months  ;  at  least,  we 
would  make  a  trial."  If  you  will  go  back  to  the  time  of  Esther, 
you  will  read  how, — when  that  magnificent  Persian  Empire  ex- 
tended from  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Nile  on  the  west  to  the  Indus 
and  Ganges  on  the  east,  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  one 
thousand  miles  in  breadth, — through  the  interior  of  twenty-seven 
Example  from  pvovinces,  translated  into  every  language  there  represented, 
the  Jews,  and  borne  by  slow  messengers  who  could  go  no  faster  than 
on  mules  and  dromedaries  and  camels,  within  the  space  of  nine 
months  that  proclamation  for  the  salvation  of  the  Jews  was  carried 
to  every  individual  in  those  twenty- seven  provinces  !  And  yet, 
beloved,  in  these  days  of  steam  transportation  and  the  telegraph  and 
the  printing-press  and  the  postal  system,  we  have  taken  nearly  one 
hundred  years  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  nominal  contact  with  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  human  race. 

Oh,  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ,  let  this  Convocation  be  the 

Divine  inspiration  to  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  and  to  a  united  effort 

all  along  the  lines ;  let  us  sound  the  imperial  clarion  of 

^^^  '  advance  ;  let  us  move  together,  and  turn  the  staggering 
wings  of  our  adversary, pierce  his  centre,  capture  his  cannon,  and  plant 
the  Hag  of  Christ  upon  the  parapet  of  every  stronghold  of  the  devil ! 
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INDIA:  NORTlUnUi  AND  CENTRAL. 
(Friday  afternoon,  June  \5thy  in  the  Lmye  Hall.) 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  McMurtrie,  M.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  (Edinburgh)  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  I  tliink  that  every  one  in  this  hall  will  agree  with 
me,  that  before  proceeding  to  the  business  of  the  afternoon,  we 
sliould,  by  a  resolution,  express  our  deep  sympathy  both  with  tlie 
illustrious  family  of  the  Emperor  of  Gernumy,  and  with  the  German 
nation,  in  the  calamity  which  has  happened  to  Europe  and  to 
Germany  to-day.  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  enter  into 
any  questions  as  to  the  political  state  of  Europe.  Sufhce  it  to  say 
now,  that  the  heart  of  every  one  in  Elngland  has  beaten  in  unison 
The  German  witli  the  heart  of  Germany  in  respect  to  the  illness  of  the 
Emperor.  Emperor,  and  that  we  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
feel  as  much  admiration  as  any  German  can  feel  for  the  heroism  of 
the  man  who  without,  apparently,  one  single  thought  of  self,  has 
borne  as  great  a  trial  as  human  nature  has  ])robably  ever  had  to  bear, 
with  a  single  desire  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country.  I  propose  the 
following  resolution  :  "That  this  mefeting  of  the  General  Conference 
on  Foreign  Missions,  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Friday,  June  15th, 
desires  to  express  its  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  Empress  of 
Germany  and  the  German  nation  on  the  calamity  which  has  befallen 
Germany  and  Europe  by  the  death  of  the  beloved  Emperor." 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby :  My  Lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have 
been  asked  to  second  this  resolution,  which,  I  am  sure,  embodies 
most  truly,  though  perhaps  imperfectly,  the  deep  feeling 
Conference    of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in   this   room,  and,  I 
passing:      believe,  in  the  country  cfenerally.     I  think  there  is  some- 
tiling  very  fitting  in  one  of  the  first  resolutions  of  condo- 
lence being  passed  by  one  of  the  greatest  Missionary  gatherings  that 
has  ever  been  assembled.    We  are  gathered  together  here  to  encourage 
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and  to  support  eh  far  as  we  can  that,  gallant  band  of  Christian 
Missionaries  who,  amidst  many  privations,  ditKculties,  and  dangers, 
are  trying  all  over  the  world  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  our  J.ord 
Jesus  Christ.  I  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  sliould  jiass  a 
resolution  of  this  kind,  because  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
Mission-tield  will  allow  nut  to  remind  them  that  there  may  be 
as  good  Missionaries  of  Christ  who  stay  at  home  as  those  who 
go  abroad  ;  and  1  would  venture  to  say  that  if  there  was  ever 
a  man  who,  by  his  noble  example,  by  his  spotless  life,  by 
AChristiaa  'ds  calm  and  undaunted  reliance  upon  the  supi)ort  of 
example.  l,is  God,  by  lus  devotiou  to  duty  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances, by  his  facing  death  calmly, — not  this  day  or  that  day, 
but  week  after  week — if  tiiere  was  ever  a  man  who,  staying  at  home, 
held  up  the  noblest  example  to  the  sovereigns  of  all  the  civilised 
world  of  what  character  Christianity  can  produce,  that  man  was  the 
late  lamented  Emperor  Frederick.  So  I  venture  to  say  it  is  not  out 
of  place  that  a  great  Missionary  gathering  like  this  sliould  seize  the 
very  first  opportunity  to  express  their  deep,  heartfelt  com])assion  for 
the  Koyal  Family  of  Germany,  who  are  bereft  of  their  noble  and 
gallant  and  most  beloved  head,  and  also  to  ex}»ress  their  sympathy 
with  a  kindred  country — Germany — in  the  terrible  loss  they  have 
sustained.  I  feel  it  is  a  moment  in  which  I  can  hardly  speak  with- 
out being  deeply  affected  on  this  subject,  so  I  will  say  nothing  more 
except  how  thankful  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  join  with  our  noble 
Chairman  in  asking  you  to  express  our  feelings  of  deepest  symiiathy 
with  the  late  Kmjjcror's  family.  Sympathy,  be  it  remembered,  is  the 
great  weapon  of  the  Missionary  in  every  field,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
allowed  to  second  a  resolution  conveying  the  feelings  of  your  deepest 
sympathy  to  all  concerned  in  this  most  terril^le  and  lamentable  loss. 
[The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to.] 

Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.):  I  was  asked 
to  second  a  similar  resolution  to  this — in  fact,  a  resolution  in  iden- 
tical terms — in  the  meeting  now  assembled  in  the  Lower  Hall,  and 
I  ventured  to  make  the  additional  suggestion  that  the  Committee 
which  has  in  charge  the  business  of  this  Conference  should  be  re- 
To  be  sent  questcd  by  us  to  convey  these  resolutions  of  sympathy 
by  telegraph,  a^d  coudolence  to  the  bereaved  Empress  by  cablegraph. 
I  was  deputed  to  come  and  present  this  suggestion  to  this  meeting, 
and  to  ask  you  to  unite  with  them  in  this  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen:  Lord  Northbrook,  my  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — I  think  we  shall  all  feel,  while  our  hearts  iire  stirred  by 
this  great  and  serious  calcimity,  that  we  have  been  fortunate  on  this 
occasion  in  being  presided  over  by  one  so  ably  qualified  to  express 
some  of  the  feelings  which  move  us  at  this  time,  and  in  having  the 
The  suggestion  resolution  SO  ably  seconded  as  it  was  by  my  noble  friend 
approved,  on  the  left.  I  rise  now,  not  for  the  purpose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  already  said,  but  simply  to 
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second  the  proposition  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Pierson,  viz.,  that  the  expression  of  our  deep  and — if  we  may  use 
the  word — affectionate  condolence  and  sympathy  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  illustrious  widow  and  her  family  at  this  time.  I  beg  to  second 
what  Dr.  Pierson  has  been  deputed  to  move  in  reference  to  that 
subject. 

[The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.]* 

The  Chairman :  The  subject  of  this  meeting  to-day  embraces  a  very 
great  tract  of  country — no  less  tluin  about  a  million  of  square  miles, 
containing  about  two  hundred  millions  of  people  :  figures  very  dithcult 
for  any  one  to  understand.  It  will  bring  them  perhaps  more  vividly 
before  your  minds  if  I  say  that  two  hundred  millions  of  people  means 
a  number  of  human  beings,  equal  to  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  empire  of  Germany,  of  Extent  of 
Austria,  and  of  the  whole  of  Europe  north  of  the  Alps,  if  population. 
we  put  Kussia  on  one  side,  and  you  may  throw  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Nt)W  this  country  contains  districts,  the  populations  of  which 
ditter  greatly  from  one  another.  There  are  included  in  Northern 
India  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  highlands  of  Central  Bengal; 
you  have  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Lower  Bengal,  both 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan.  You  have  a  Mohammedan  population 
there  exceeding  in  number  the  whole  of  the  Mohammedans  who 
are  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  You  have  the  Mahrattas,  who 
once  swept  over  the  plains  of  India,  but  now  supply  some  of  the 
ablest  native  statesmen  of  the  present  day.  You  have 
the  Pat  bans  who  have  fought  side  by  side  with  us  on  *"**y° 
many  a  field.  You  have  the  Sikhs  and  the  Ghoorkas,  who  have 
on  the  heiglits  of  Kabul  moved  foot  by  foot  with  the  finest  regiments 
of  the  British  Army.  You  have  all  these  different  races  of  people, 
and  of  different  religions,  within  the  area  of  the  country  subject 
to  the  Queen  in  the  North  and  North-west  of  India  above  Calcutta. 

*  The  following  is  the  reply  from  Her  Imperial  Majesty  : — 


"  Schloss  Friedrlchskronj 

"  bei  Potsdam, 

''July  Qth,  1888. 

"  Count  Seclcendorff  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  begs  to  infoi'm  him  that  he  has  been 
commanded  by  Her  Majesty  the  Empirss  Victoria  to  request 
the  Earl  to  convey  to  the  Members  of  the  Inteimational  Con- 
ference on  Fore'ujn  Missions  Her  Majesty's  grateful  thanks 
for  the  sympathy  expo'essed  for  Her  Majesty  s  irreparable 
loss  through  the  death  of  the  much  lamented  Emperor 
Frederick. 
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And  yoii  luivo  bosidos,  outsido  tlio  actiird  (lominiona  of  the  Quoon, 
but  sul)ji'(t  toiler  suitliority  as  the  paraiMoiint  sovcii'itjn  over  India, 
tlie  Kajiiuts,  the  most  ancient  of  the  rac»'s  in  India,  with  historieal 
associations  e(jual  to  those  of  (ireece,  for  there  is  nitlunL;  that 
liappened  in  (Jrecian  ntory  so  fine  as  the  way  in  wliich  Kajput 
warrit>rs  (h'essed  in  satlVon  robes,  sallied  forth  from  Cliittore  on<'e 
and  aL,'ain  to  meet  t  ht;  Mohammedan  invaders,  while  the  Kajput 
Women  sacritieed  their  lives  in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
prey  to  the  enemy. 

Well,  niy  friends,  we  may  j^ay  that  by  (iod's  blessing  this  country 
of  Kngland  lias  conferred  upon  the  inbabitants  of  that  magnificent 
region  which  I  have  shortly  described,  blessings  that  they  never 
possessed  before.  Peace,  order,  and  justice  prevail  over  i  land  where 
war,  anarchy,  and  injustice  had  prevailed  witiiin  the  memory  of 
living  men.  For  the  privilege  which  Kngland  has  bad  in  conferring 
Priviiejes  bring  those  blessiugs  upon  so  many  millions  of  human  beings, 
reiponiibiiitiei.  ^e  ouglit  to  be  thankful  to  God  ;  but  to-day  we  have  not 
to  consider  any  political  (juestion;  we  have  to  discuss  what  we 
Christian  men  and  women  have  been  able  to  do  in  that  country  to 
spread  there  the  Gospel  of  Christ  among  the  fellow-subjects  of  our 
(^ueen. 

First,  I  will  say  tlint  I  rejoieo  to  find  in  this  Confeionco  so  hearty  a 
union  of  all  Protestant  P^vangclical  Churohos  in  the  great  ohjt'ots  it  liiis  in 
view.  I  trust  that  good  fruit  will  conio  from  the  communicutions  which 
have  passed  between  the  many  members  of  these  dilleront  Churches. 

I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  others  besides  Missionaries,  who 
have  had  to  do  with  ^Mission  work  in  India,  if  I  did  not  remind  all 
those  liere  present  that  Missionaries  in  Jndia  have  always 
ChrittianofficiaiS(ierived  the  most  active  aid  and  assistance  from  some  of 
"^  '^ '*'  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  men  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  of  the  Crown  in  India,  both  civilian 
and  military.  I  will  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  Ivobert  Charles  (irant, 
because  that  is  ancient  history ;  I  will  speak  of  men  whom  I  have 
known  and  whom  many  of  you  liere  present  liave  known.  Among 
■civilians  what  greater  name  is  there  than  that  of  John  Jiawrcnce,  who 
always,  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  supported  Missionaries  on  every 
opportunity  !  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Government  of  the  I^lnjab 
by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  an  active  sup])orter  of  Missions.  After 
Sir  Robert  ^Montgomery  came  Sir  Donald  iMcLeod,  a  man  who  on  all 
occasions,  and  especially  at  the  ^Missionary  Conference  at  Liverpool 
some  years  ago,  showed  his  support  of  JMissionary  undertakings  and 
of  such  Conferences  as  this.  Now  these  men,  mind  you,  were  not 
TYien  of  whom  the  natives  of  India  felt  any  suspicion  oi'  want  of 
Theiemen    Confidence.     I  remember  very  well  when  I  was  travelling 

trusted      through  tlio  Puujab  that  I  was   told  that  a  small  and 

and  adored,    pec^jjar  sect  desired  to  be  presented  to  me.     They  were 

presented,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  a  sect  of  men  who  icorshipped 

the  photograph  of  Sir  Donald  McLeod.    There  was  no  man  probably 
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who  had  so  much  influence'  witli  the  natives  of  the  Punjal)  as  he, 
and  he  wu8  u  warm  advo<'ate  of  (Mirislian  Missions.  I  will  not  detaiii 
you  by  mentioning  the  names  of  many  more.  I'ou  all  know  that 
Sir  Williiim  JNIuir,  when  (lovernorof  the  Xorlh-Wcstern  Provinces, 
openly  showed  hissu|)port  of  Mission  work  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Aitchcson, 
who  occupied  the  post  of  riieutenant-CJeiicral  of  the  Punjab,  .^nd  who 
is  now  one  of  the  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  has  alvvavs  been 
an  active  supporter  of  Missionary  work.  Then  there  are  Sir  Kichard 
Temple,  Sir  Ricliard  Thompson,  Sir  ('harles  Bernard,  Henry  C. 
Tucker,  and  others.  Then  there  is  the  almost  e(|ually  distinguished 
brother  of  l.ord  Lawrence — Henry  Lawrence;  then  there  were 
Herbert  Edwardes,  lieynell  Taylor,  Henry  Havelock,  and,  in  fact^ 
nci  It'll/  (til  t/te  iiu'.iiv'fn)  aniie  fortra  rd  at  I  he  lime  of  the  Mutiny,  and 
(JiroiujJi  ivho.se  exertions  the  British  Empire  in  India  was  preserved. 
Not  one  ok  them  shrank  upon  any  occasion  from  surroRriNcf  the 
CAUSE  of  iNIissiONS  IN  India.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons.  I  say  it 
tirst  because  when  you  are  told  that  these  Missionary  Societies  are 
nonsense,  8ui)ported  by  a  pack  of  old  women  getting  together,  then 
you  may  point  to  these  men — the  best  statesmen  and  the  best 
soldiers  of  India,  who  have  by  their  lives,  and  on  every  An  answer  to 
occasion  on  which  they  could,  supported  ]\Iission  work,  caviiien. 
And  I  say  it  besides,  because  I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  men  are 
the  men  hit  whom  more  than  in  any  others  the  natives  of  Indian 
ivhether  Christians  or  not,  had  the  greatest  confidence.  It  is  quite 
wrong  to  suppose  that  the  natives  of  India  is  suspicious  of  an  English- 
man in  whatever  position  he  may  be,  because  that  Englishman  is  an 
open  Christian,  and  also  supports  Christian  INIissions.  The  native  of 
India,  whether  he  may  be  a  JNIohammedan  or  a  Hindu,  is  a  religious 
being,  and  he  respects  a  religious  man  ivho  openly  professes  his 
religion  on  every  pyi^oper  occasion. 

Now  a  very  few  words  as  to  the  result  of  the  work  we  have  been 
doing  and  the  prospects  of  it ;  without  trenching  upon  what  any  of 
my  friends  are  going  to  say.      Did  any  of  you  read  the  telegram  in 
the  Times  the  other  day  ?     Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew  Sir  Charles 
Aitcheson  is  the  most  careful  and  accurate,  and   he  has 
said  at  a  meeting  at  Simla, — (and  this  is  an  instance  to   AitchosoVs 
show  you  how  men   in  India  in  high  places  do  not  shrink    testimony. 
from  going  to  jMissionary  meetings) — he  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
June   13th,  ''  Christianity  is  advancing  d  per  cent,  faster  than  the 
growth  of  the  population,  and  is  making  greater  progress  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Apostolic  period." 

Now  I  hope  that  you  will  not  suppose  that  the  progress  of  Christianity 

in  India  is  to  be  gauged  and  tested  by  the  mere  fi^'ures  of  the  converts  that 

Chrisfi      ^'°"  ^^'^  ^^  Missionary  reports.     It  will  be  altogether  a  failure. 

character     The  Spirit  of  Christ  is  permeating  the  masses  in  India.     There 

admired,      .^yq  Hindus  who  give  lectures,  and  who  in  their  lectures  upon 

Hinduism  testify  to  the  life  of  Christ  as  being  the  grandest  life  that  ever 

was  put  before  the  human  mind.     Hindu  editors  of  newspapers  use  such 
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language  as  this,  "  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  between  the  educated 
Hindus  and  the  messengers  of  Christ  in  this  country ;  Christ  is  resperted, 
honoured  and  loved  in  this  country."  These  are  the  words  of  a  Hindu^  )t 
of  a  Christian. 

I  have  occupied  more  of  your  time  than  T  intended.  I  shall 
shall  occupy  it  no  more.  I  will  only  say  in  conclusion  that  I  hope 
we  shall  not  go  away  from  this  meeting  feeling  that  everything  that 
can  be  done  is  being  done  in  respect  of  Christian  IMissions  in  India. 
Alas,  that  is  far  from  being  the  case!  Although  many  earnest  men 
are  occupied  in  the  field,  more  earnest  men  are  wanted  to  support 
Much  remains  them;  although  much  money  is  subscribed,  more  money 
to  be  done,  jg  wanted  to  help  it;  although  many  native  Churches  are 
becoming  developed,  and  although  this  good  work  is  going  on,  and 
by  God's  blessing  will  in  the  end  Christianise  that  country ;  still 
there  is  room  for  the  exertions  of  every  branch  of  the  many  branches 
of  the  Mission-held.  Let  us  then  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  do  what  we  can  to  fulfil  the  jSlission  which  God  seems  to  have 
given  to  this  country  of  England — to  use  the  grand  words  of  Milton — 

"  To  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  error  lead  them 
To  know,  and  knowing  worship  God  aright." 
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Rev.  E.  S.  Summers,  B.A.  (B.M.S.,  from  Serampore):  My  Lord, 
and  dear  Christian  friends, — I  understand  that  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  these  meetings  is  for  Christian  Missionaries  to  put  the 
most  recent  facts  before  the  Christian  audiences  that  meet  within 
these  walls.  I  desire  to  give  you  facts  as  they  have  presented 
themselves  to  me  during  the  last  ten  and  a  half  years  that  I  have 
spent  in  India.  The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  comparative  progress  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Missions.  Missious  iu  India.  I  believe  that  attention  has  not  been 
directly  drawn  to  this  fact,  though  materials  for  considering  it  are  in 
our  hands.  During  the  decade  ending  in  1882  the  increase  of  converts 
in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Missions  was  86  per  cent.,  that  is 
to  say  that  during  those  ten  years  for  every  hundred  at  the  com- 
mencement there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  at  the  close.  This 
result  is  from  our  own  statistics.  The  Government  supplies  us  with 
statistics  to  this  effect,  that  the  whole  increase  of  the  native  Christian 
population,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  64  per  cent.  If  the 
increase  o^  the  different  communities  together  is  64  per 
wwse^elter  ceut.,  and  of  the  Protestant  community  86  per  cent., 
than       you  will   see   that  the  increase  of  the  Roman    Catholic 

omanis .  j^^jj^j^^jjii^y  j^as  been  very  much  below  64  per  cent.,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Protestant  community  is  undoubtedly  advancing  with 
far  greater  rnT)idity  than  the  Roman  Catholic.  And  it  is  reasonable 
that  it  shci.  i  ;  t-  ;i ,  because  we  put  the  Word  of  God  into  the  hands 
of  our  ^'  viV'  rJs,  Ri'd  ^hf*.  -fire  they  become  our  helpers. 

I  e.i.        e  ^cu  ,^a  >.hi.stia  Ion  which  shows  how  utterly  dead  for  all 
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purposes  of  self-propagation  the  Roman  Catholic  communities  of  India 
are.  In  the  district  of  Bdkorgungo  there  are  a  few  little  settlements  here 
and  there  of  Roman  Catholic  Christians.  There  is  one  some-  Deadnewof 
where  about  twenty  miles  from  Barisdl,  where  there  are  Romaniwn. 
at  least  two  thousand  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  descendants,  I 
believe,  of  men  who  became  Christians  possibly  two  or  three  hundred  yeai-s 
ago.  I  have  seen  some  of  these  men  myself.  As  you  look  upon  them  you 
can  see  no  diti'erence  in  any  respect  between  them  and  the  surrounding 
heathen,  excepting  possibly  one  would  feel  that  thei-e  seems  to  be  less 
hope  of  progress  in  connection  Avith  them  than  with  the  others.  But 
that  is  not  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  allude.  The  point  is  this.  Within 
two  miles  of  tliat  Roman  Catholic  community  of  two  thousand  persons 
there  was  a  heathen,  a  man  who  was  seeking  after  spiritual  ligl.t,  a  man 
of  great  ability  evidently,  though  he  was  not  educated  after  what  is 
regarded  as  the  standard  of  education  in  India  nowadays,  a  man  who 
could  read  and  write  his  native  language,  and  that  was  all.  During 
four  years  that  man  was  seeking,  wheiever  he  could,  to  find  spiritual 
light.  Finally  he  came,  miles  and  miles  away  from  his  home,  in  contact 
with  one  of  our  Missionaiies,  and  purchased  some  portions  a  seeker  after 
of  the  Scriptuies  from  him.  He  read  those  Sciiptures  :  he  ^^t'^- 
recognised  tiiat  here  was  what  he  had  been  seeking.  Ho  had  given  up 
orthodox  Hinduism,  and  had  joined  various  sects  amongst  his  own 
people ;  he  had  been  even  some  sort  of  religious  teacher,  and  had  disciples 
of  his  own.  Finally,  getting  the  Christian  Scriptures  he  became  a 
Christian  man.  That  Roman  Catholic  community  was  almost  at  his 
door, — a  comuiunity  of  two  thousiind  persons,  and  yet  this  man  was 
earnestly  seeking,  and  was  ready  prepared  to  give  up  everything  for  the 
truth  when  he  found  what  he  felt  to  be  the  truth,  yet  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  going  near  them  for  the  light.  The  light  that  they  held  up 
before  the  people  was  so  dim,  if  indeed  they  held  up  any  light,  that  this 
earnest  seeker,  living  within  two  miles  of  their  home,  never  saw  it,  never 
dreamed  that  spiritual  light  was  to  be  obtained  there.  So  much  for 
Roman  Catholicism  as  it  has  fallen  under  my  view  in  Bengal. 

I  wish  now  to  refer  to  the  measure  of  success  that  has  been  won  in 
India  and  which  does  not  come  under  public  notice,  which  almost  eludes  the 
notice  of  those  who  are  looking  for  it,  which  we  only  find  out  from  time  to 
time,  almost,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  accident.  We  have  heard  melancholy 
views  about  the  condition  of  the  educated  classes  in  India  at  condition  of  th 
the  piesent  time.  Everybody  knows  what  is  the  tremendous  educated  classes, 
transition  through  which  Hindu  society  is  passing,  and  every- 
body should  understand  that  as  the  old  sanctions  lose  their  power,  and  tho 
ultimate  goal  to  which  the  change  is  tending  has  not  become  clearly  mani- 
fest to  the  masses  of  the  people,  there  will  be  much  there  that  we  should 
not  like  to  see.  The  old  sanctions  have  lost  their  power,  and  deserve 
to  lose  them.  It  is  an  immense  gain  to  India  that  they  have  lost 
their  power ;  it  is  a  great  gain  to  India  that  men  dare  to  do  many  things 
which  a  few  years  ago  they  did  not  dare  to  do  for  fear  of  being  put  out  of 
caste ;  it  is  a  great  gain  to  India  that  men  think  about  many  things  that 
they  never  thought  about  before,  and  perhaps  would  not  have  dared  to  think 
about  before,  because  these  old  sanctions  have  lost  their  power.  And 
what  wonder  that  there  should  be  some  measure  of  confusion  !  What 
wonder  that  there  should  be  many,  who,  while  they  have  thrown    up 
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one  form  of  reliction,  have  not  yet  given  themselves  up  to  another  i-eligion  ! 
We  hear  that  DO  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  youth  who  come  out  from  the 

Government  colleges  are  sceptics.  I  really  do  not  know  where 
BcepUdsm.    ^^^y  ^^^  S^*'  ^-^eir  figures.     It  can  only  be  an  impression  at 

the  utmost.  And  then,  again,  what  does  that  word  ** sceptic" 
mean?  I  understand  a  "sceptic  "  to  mean  in  England,  a  man,  who  under 
pretence  of  seeking  after  truth,  is  really  holding  a  position  nloof  from 
religion,  because  in  his  heart  he  does  not  wish  to  give  himself  to  Jesus 
Christ.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  meaning  to  attach  to  the  term  **  sceptic  "  in 
England,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  term  to  apply  to  the  educated  men  of  India  at 
the  present  day.  I  happened  to  take  up  an  English  dictionary  that  came 
to  my  hand  last  night,  and  I  looked  at  the  word  "  sceptic  "  there.  Of 
course  every  Greek  scholar  knows  its  deiivation.  The  first  meaning  given 
there,  was,  "  One  who  is  looking  round  him."  Ah  !  that  is  what  the  educa- 
ted men  in  India  at  the  present  day  are  doing.  They  have  given  up 
Hinduism  because  they  cannot  believe  in  it ;  mentally,  morally,  they  cannot 
possibly  believe  in  it,  and  they  are  looking  round  them.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  them,  I  believe,  that  are  in  a  position  of  honourable  scepticism,  that 
is  to  say,  having  forsaken  a  religion  that  they  could  only  hold  with  the 
utmost  credulity  they  are  prepared  to  know  well  what  they  do  embrace 
before  they  embrace  it. 

And  then,  doubtless,  there  is  a  great  mass  of  indifferent  ism  in 
India,  exactly  as  there  is  in  England,  but  the  community  is  moving. 
Sin  recogniied  I  will  givo  onc  illustration.  A  colleni^me  of  mine  once 
and  felt,  gave  away  at  a  railway  station  a  tract,  die  title  of  which 
was,  "  Sin  and  its  Remedy,"  and  the  educated  man  who  received  it 
from  him  took  it  with  a  sneer,  and  said,  "  Oh,  what  is  this  sin  that 
everybody  is  talking  about  nowadays  ?  A  little  while  ago  nobody 
troubled  about  sin  ;  now  everybody  is  talking  about  sin."  That  is 
the  evidence  borne  by  a  Hindu  evidently  unfavourable  to  Christianity, 
bearing  witness  to  the  wonderful  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
his  own  community  ;  so  that  while  a  few  years  ago,  over-burdened 
by  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  of  India,  nobody  felt  any  responsi- 
bility for  sin,  or  cared  about  it,  now  men  are  inquiring  about  it  on 
every  side. 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustiution.     I  was  once  speaking  to  a  young 
man  who  had  passed  the  highest  examinations  of  the  Calcutta  University 
with  the  greatest  honour,  and  knowing  the  sort  of  man  that  I  had  to  deal 
with  I  thought  that  I  had  better  appeal  simply  to  his  heart,  and  I  put 
-     .   .        religion  before  him  in  the  very  simplest  and  stiaightest  way  ; 
cherished     and  then  he  told  me  his  story,  and  a  very  remarkable  story  it 
in»ecret.     -^^as.     He  said:  "When  my  father  was  lying  upon  his  death- 
bed,"— his  father  was  like  himself  a  Brahman  of  high  caste,  a  well-educated 
man, — "  and  we,  his  children,  were  all  gathered  around  weeping,  he  said 
to  us,  *  If  ever  you  forsake  the  religion  of  your  fathers '  " — Stop  !     What 
a  change  is  this, — that  a  Brahman  of  high  caste,  as  he  lies  upon  his  death- 
bed and  sees  his  children  gathered  around  him  and  piepares  to  give  them 
his  last  solemn  words,  is  thinking  of  their  forsaking  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  ! — "  If  ever  you  forsake  the  religion  of  your  fathers  you  had  better 
become  Christians,  for  I  know  not,"  said  the  dying  man, — and  this  is  in- 
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expressibly sad, — "  whether  any  religion  is  true,  but  if  any  religion  is  true 
it  is  Christianity."     And  why  was  that  dying  man  who  had  not  become  a 
Christian,  who  could  not  as  yet  recewe  Christianity  for  himself,  convinced 
that  Cliristianity  was  the  only  true  religion,  if  there  was  a  true  religion  1 
Why,  but  for  this  ?     He  could  not  probably  believe  in  miracles.     Probably 
that  was  his  dilHculty, — a  simply  intellectual  one.     He  had 
given  up  the  miracles   of  Hinduism,   and   could   not  readily    intellectual, 
believe  in  the  miracles  of    Christianity.      I  doubt  not  Chiist 
had  come  before  him,  that  he  had  .studied  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and 
had  been  overcome  by  that  Avondrous  picture  of  moral  beauty  that  has 
overcome  such  multitudes  of  educated  men  in  Bengal,  who  cannot  gaze 
upon  His  holiness,  and  not  feel  it,  who  cannot  read  what  He  has  said  and 
not  feel  drawn  towards  Him. 

All  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  India  are  through  the 
impact  of  our  Christian  nation  upon  India,  because  Christ  has  come 
in  various  forms  to  India.  Oh!  let  us  not  fear;  let  us  be  full  of 
courage;  let  us  know  that  the  future  is  with  us,  indeed,  Future  triumph 
in  India :  for  it  seems  to  me,  on  which  ever  side  I  look,  if  assured. 
I  gaze  upon  the  wondrous  revolutions  that  are  taking  place,  I  see 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  going  forth  in  all  His  power,  and  the  power 
that  the  people  are  acknowledging  there  is,  indeed,  whether  they 
know  it  or  know  it  not,  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ;  therefore,  I 
believe  that  India  must  become  Christian. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Wade,  B.D.  (C.M.S.,  from  Amritsar) :  In  speaking 
in  this  greatest  city  of  the  world,  at  this  general  Missionary  Con- 
ference, I  suppose  the  most  oecumenical,  and  the  largest,  that  has 
ever  been  held,  I  will  mention  only  some  facts  connected  with  that 
particular  part  of  Northern  India  where  I  myself  have  laboured  as 
a  Missionary,  in  connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  for 
over  twenty-five  years.  I  refer  to  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  The  Diocese  of 
which  together  constitute  the  diocese  of  Lahore.  It  Lahore, 
is  a  land  worthy  of  our  attention,  because  of  its  extent  and 
because  of  its  varied  physical  features ;  it  can  claim  our  attention 
because  of  its  interesting  past  history,  because  of  its  present  unique 
position  as  regards  our  Indian  Empire,  because  of  its  present  inhabit- 
ants, their  character,  and  their  manliness ;  and  because  of  the  work 
that  is  carried  on  there  now  by  Christian  Missionaries.  Here  are 
five  reasons  why  we  should  take  an  interest  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh. 
Without  entering  into  further  details  concerning  these,  I  would 
just  give  five  points  worthy  of  consideration,  in  this  land  of  five 
rivers,  and  of  five  great  religions,  connected  with  the  Mission  work 
as  carried  on  there.  First,  the  diocese  of  Lahore  is  the  only  Indian 
diocese  in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Majority 
Mohammedans.  The  Christian  Government  is  strictly '^o^*"™^^^^' 
neutral.  Full  religious  toleration  is  granted  to  all.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  field  open,  free,  and  fair.  And  what  are  the  results  ?  Not- 
withstanding the  paucity  of  our  numbers,  and  the  fact  that  Missions 
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have  not  been  carried  on  yet  for  forty  years  in  the  Punjab,  we  do 
not  speak  of  defeat,  but  of  victory. 

The  Church  Misisionaiy  Society,  ^vhich  sends  out  to  that  land  twice  as 
many  Missionaries  as  any  other  Society,  has  not,  at  this  present  time,  ono 
ordained  Missionary  labouring  there  to  a  million  of  inhabitants;  and  yet  of 
M  1  m    n  ert»  ^^^®  sixteen  native  pastors  in  connection  with  the  Society,  two 

a8  native       being  from  Bengal,  and  one  from  Madras,  of  the  remaining 

pastors.  thirteen  no/ewer  than  seven  are  converts  from  Mo/ianDnedanism. 
And  not  only  so,  but  counting  up  the  names  in  the  Baptismal  Register  of 
(me  Mission  station,  out  of  Jive  hundred  and  Jifty-seven  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  v^ere  converts  from  Mohammedanism. 

The  second  point  is  the  no]>le  part  taken  by  leading  laymen,  civil  and 
military  olKcials,  in  the  founding  and  su})porting  of  Missions  in  this  part 
of  India.  You,  my  Lord,  have  mentioned  a  number  of  names  wliich  I  need 
not  repeat.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  Mr.  Goiton,  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Seivice,  gave  30,000  rupees  to  begin  the  Kotgarh  Mission;  Sir 
Heibert  Edwardes  gave  30,000  rupees  towards  the  Peshawar  ISIission ; 
General  Beynell  Taylor  gave  30,000  lupees  towards  the  Dor;ijat  Mission, 
and  Colonel  Martin  gave  at  least  4,500  rupees  for  carrying  on  Mission 
work  in  the  Punjab,  and  what  is  more,  gave  himself;  and  there  are  others, 
some  even  in  this  hall,  whose  names  I  might  mention.  I  would  only  add 
that  at  this  time  there  aie  a  retired  civilian  and  his  wiie  labouring  as 
honorary  Missionaries  in  Ami-itsar;  and  I  believe  also  a  retired  super- 
intending engineer,  and  a  Colonel  fiom  the  army.  I  might  also  mention 
the  amount  giv<in  last  year  b^,  persons  o  i  the  spot  for  cariying  on  * 
Mission  woik  in  the  Punjab. 

The  third  point  is,  the  great  work  done  by  ladies  in  this  field  of 
Missions.  We  could  not  do  without  the  ladies.  For  us  men 
^'ttisfldd  i^ii^P^y  to  go  and  teach  the  men  and  boys,  and  not  to  have 
the  ladies  to  teach  the  women  and  girls,  would  be  only  half 
doing  Mission  work ;  it  would,  indeed,  be  trying  to  walk  upon  one  leg. 
But  I  cannot  enter  into  details.  I  would  only  mention  that  at  this  time, 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society, 
there  are  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  thirty-seven  ladies  labouring.  Of 
these  thiiieen  are  honorary;  and  of  these,  one  is  the  well-known,  and 
wherever  known  the  honoured  and  respected,  A.L.O.E.  (Miss  Tucker). 

Fourthly,  the  great  blessing  it  luis  pleased  God  to  grant  the  Mission 
work  in  this  part  of  India.  Notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  labourers, 
much  weakness,  many  faults  and  failings,  we  can  speak  not  only  of  quan- 
tity, but  of  quality.  If  we  come  to  figures  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
Protestant  Missions  in  India,  published  in  1881,  state  that  the  highest  rate 
of  progress  in  the  provinces  was  in  the  Punjab,  where,  from  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  Christians  in  1871,  the  number  has  increased  to 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  in  1881. 

Then,  lastly,  the  bright  future  in  prospect  for  Mission  work  in 
this  land.  The  bunch  of  grapes  from  Escbol  showed  the  fertility  of 
Canaan  :  a  first  ripe  sheaf  is  very  substantial  proof  of  a  coming 
harvest.  These  we  already  have,  but  there  are  many  proofs  which 
show  there  is  a  very  wide  disintegration  taking  place  everywhere. 
The  very  sects  that  are  springing  up,  many  of  them  with  bitter  hatred 
to  Jesus,  and  especially  amongst  the  Hindus,  prove  plainly  that  there 
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are  at  least  changes  at  work  amongst  the  people.  There  is  a  hungering 
now  for  the  Word  of  God  such  as  never  has  been  before,  I  believe.  To 
prove  this,  just  notice  that  at  the  Religious  Book  Society's  g^^.  ^^^  ^^^^ 
Depot  in  Lahore  alone  last  year  3,680  rupees'  worth  of 
Vernacular  Scriptures  were  sold;  24,500  were  published  ;  the  total 
issue  of  Scriptures  was  36,982:  of  these  1,832  were  copies  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  twelve  different  languages  or  characters.  But  we 
want  more  men,  and  the  Churches  at  home  must  send  them  forth, 
nor  will  they  ever  suffer  by  so  doing.  Has  England  suffered  because 
she  has  sent  forth  her  tens  of  thousands,  her  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  sons  and  daughters  to  her  own  Colonies  ?  Have  not 
her  Colonies  made  her  great  and  strong  ?  So  the  Home  Churches 
will  never  sutler  when  they  send  forth  of  their  best  and  truest  sons 
and  daughters  to  Foreign  Mission  work.  One  word  more.  Even 
supposing  some  of  these  Churches  should  become  self-supporting, 
self-governing,  and  self-existent,  independent  in  fact  of  independent 
our  Home  Churches,  should  we  even  then  suffer  ?  Has  church, 
the  independence  of  America  marred  her  own  prosperity  or  the  pros- 
perity of  England  ?  Is  not  America  our  brother,  our  friend,  our 
helper  in  ^lission  work,  and  in  everything,  I  trust,  t^at  is  good  and 
great  ?  So,  wlien  all  Cliristians  shall  walk  in  the  true  fiberty  and  light 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  then  there  will  be  loving  and 
brotherly  communion  amongst  dll  Chifrches  under  one  great  Head, 
the  living  Christ,  and  there  will  be  formed  the  best,  the  greatest,  the 
most  lasting  of  all  federations,  for  the  whole  earth  shall  be  one ; 
and  to  Christ  shall  be  all  the  honour,  and  glory,  and  praise,  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Rev.  John  Traill  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Eajputana) : 
Christian  friends, —  Kajputana  is  not  so  well  known  as  13omba3', 
Madras,  or  the  other  large  provinces.  The  centre  of  it  lies  about  six 
hundred  miles  north  of  Bombay,  and  the  country  is  intersected  by 
the  railway  now  running  from  Bombay  to  Delhi  and* Agra.  Our 
JNIission  there  was  planted  on  the  3rd  March,  1860.  I  had 
intended  to  speak  of  the  direct  results  arising  from  our  ^^^^ 
work  there,  but  I  must  pass  over  those  and  say  something  about  the 
indirect  results, — not  the  building  up  of  a  Christian  community,  but 
the  effect  that  we  are  having  upon  that  great  mass  of  heathenism 
with  which  we  are  surrounded.  I  wish  to  emphasise  one  fact,  that 
from  my  experience  communion  and  baptismal  rolls  do  not  gauge 
the  spiritual  work  of  any  J\lission.  You  might  as  well  set  a  trap 
to  catch  and  hold  a  sunbeam,  as  get  these  gross  figures  to  tell  how 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  working.  The  indirect  results  are  much  greater, 
I  feel,  than  the  direct,  and  much  further  reaching;  and  just  as  they 
are  so,  and  fill  the  air  around  us,  they  are  all  the  more  difficult  to 
bring  before  an  audience  that  has  not  been  in  India. 

My  Lord, — Wore  you  to  demand  that  I  bring  all  the  results  of  the 
influences  of  this  leafy  month  of  June  into  London  and  into  this  hall,  you 
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would  Jiiipo.-<o  iij)on  mo  ;i  most  dilUcult  task.     Those  who  want  to  know 

wliat  are  iho  inlhiences  of  this  month  must  go  out  into  the  country,  and 

there  they  will  see  for  themselves  that  the  grain  is  growing, 

Reguiunot    ^j  ^  ^y      birds   are    singing,   that  the  flowers    are  blooming, 
easily  realised.  ..'''="  ,  .  „  ..,  ,    ^i      ° 

and  that  the  harvest  is  approaching,  feo  with  lis  out  there. 
You  must  go  out  there  to  feel  and  to  see  the  change  that  has  taken  place. 
Take  a  phase  of  our  work, — visitation.  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
my  strength  to  visiting  from  house  to  house,  fi'om  temple  to 
an^m^fold*  touiple,  from  grove  to  grove,  where  the  priest,  the  recluse,  and 
the  philosopher  live.  And  in  what  capacity  do  I  go  ?  In  the 
wisdom  of  Him  who  is  the  true  Prophet,  the  true  Tiiinker,  the  true  Teacher  ; 
I  go  to  them  in  His  strength  who  is  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  Think 
of  seventeen  years'  work  in  that  direction ;  you  have  to  feel  the  changes 
in  thought  in  older  to  realise  the  indirect  restilts ;  as  you  come  into 
contact  with  these  men,  again  and  again,  you  see  that  in  strange  ways  these 
new  Christian  ideas  are  tinding  a  place  in  their  hearts  and  modifying  the 
religious  thought  of  the  countiy.  Another  result,  the  Missionaries  in 
Rajputana  are  now  well  known  to  the  people — are  now  trusted  as  the 
friends  of  the  people.  I  have  known  these  men  trust  the  Missionary  with 
secrets  that  they  would  not  have  confided  to  theii"  own  brothers.  Is  not 
that  a  power  in  the  land? 

Then  the  new  religion  is  niiuh  discussed.     Christianity  is  much  spoken 

Cluca  -'anity    ^hout  in  the  tciiij^es  a.ud  in  the  howses  of  the  people.     Tlio 

much  spoken  intellectual  power  of  the  Missionaries  is  recognised.    The  late 

about.        Maharajah  of  Jeypore  said  once  in  my  presence,  "  Sii-,  our 

pandits  cannot  stand  iK'fore  the  Christian  pandits," 

Again,  there  are  secret  disciples  scattered  up  and  down  throughout  the  whole 
kind.  We  stumble  upon  them  sometimes  without  knowing  it,  and  we  see  what 
astonishes  us.  I  remember  I  had  a  large  meeting  one  night  in  a  village  to  the 
north  of  Jeypore.  For  a  couple  of  hours,  seven  or  eight  hundred  had  been 
sitting,  looking  at  the  magic  lantern,  and  drinking  in  the  precious  truth  I  had 
to  tell  them.  After  the  general  company  were  gone,  some  came  into  my  tent 
to  hear  a  little  more.  My  servant  came  in  and  said,  "An  old  man  Avishes  to  sec 
you  alone."  I  said,  "  Gentlemen,  retire,  please,  that  I  may  see  this  old  priest 
— this  philosopher."  He  came  in,  and  taking  from  under  his  coat  a  little 
parcel,  he  unrolled  it,  and  out  of  the  sacred  cloth,  came — what  ?  Just  the 
Gospel  of  John.  Laying  bis  hand  reverently  on  it,  he  said,  "  This 
secret  scip  e.  -^  ^^^  food  of  my  soul,  and  it  has  been  so  for  years,  and  I  am 
teaching  it  to  those  around,  and  more  know  of  it  than  you  have  any  idea  of  ;  but  I 
must  go.  I  do  not  want  to  be  seen  with  you,  in  case  the  people  should  think 
that  at  your  instance  I  am  promulgating  some  British  manufactured  religion. 
I  want  them  to  know  it  is  the  religion  from  heaven."  Out  he  went  into  that 
darkness,  but  it  revealed  to  me  what  surprised  me  at  the  time,  and  what  I  desire 
to  bear  testimony  to  before  this  meeting. 

Then  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  Christianity  will  prevail.    I  have  heard 

it  from  the  poor,  from  those  who  were  ruling,  and  from  the  spiritual  teachers. 

They  tell  me  their  spiritual  wants  are  not  supplied,  and  the  priests 

^^??®°Pj®     are  seen  to  be  ignorant  as  compared  with  the  preachers  of  Chris- 

co^g  chaage.  Canity  ;  they  are  seen  to  be  impure,  and   the  people  feel  their 

religion  is  condenmed  and  must  go.     Then  the  idols  are  not  so 

trusted  as  they  used  to  be.     The  people  are  beginning  to  realise  that  stones, 

wood,  brass,  cannot  help  them.     And  the  priests  are  beginning  to  feel  a  falling 

off  in  their  property.     They  say,  "  The  silver  and  the  gold  used  to  come,  but 

now  it  is  the  coppers  and  the  shells."    There  are  two  prophecies  that  have  aris-eu 

among  the  people,  I  do  not  know  how,  that  in  twelve  short  years  the  Ganges  is 
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to  lose  its  cleansing  power,  and  that  the  sinless  incarnation  is  yet  to  come  and 
make  all  the  world  one.  Has  that  no  etfect  on  the  simple-minded  and  on  tho 
thinking  men  in  their  needs  and  wants  ?  It  is  God's  own  way  of  bringin<j;  about 
that  glorious  time.  And  then  there  are  in  India  new  schools  of  Reformers 
being  formed ;  they  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  in  Rajputana,  and  these 
men  discuss  moral  and  religious  subjects.  They  modify  the  old  religious  systems 
something  like  the  Neo  Platonists.  They  commend  the  Government  for  what 
they  have  done  in  the  way  of  reform, — in  the  abolition  of  Suttee  and  other  things, 
and  they  say  Government  ought  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  re-marriage  of 
widows  and  child  marriage  ;  and  I  am  glad  that  these  reforms  are  spreading  over 
the  communities  and  states.  Your  Lordship  knows  well  that  in  April  of  this 
very  year,  under  the  paramount  power,  the  twenty  states  of  Rajputana  \inited 
and  simultaneously  passed  laws  that  their  daughters  be  not  married  before  they 
are  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  nor  their  sons  before  they  are  of  the  age  of  eighteen. 

These  Reformers  preach  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  they  set  aside  caste  and  many  other  things.     I  might  have 
given  you  instance  after  instance  to  prove  what  I  have  loosely 
summed  up  under  these  heads.     Christian  friends,  you   say ^p^*^**^'°j*^^** 
this  is  not  Christianity.     So  say  I,  but  I  say  it  is  the  dawn 
and  the  beginning  of  tho  day;  and  I  want  you  to  remember  one  other 
fact,  that  the  dawn  does  not  bring  the  sun,  but  the  sun  about  to  rise  sends 
the  dawn, — dark,  gloomy  as  that  dawn  may  sometimes  be.     Thus  by  the 
heat  of  Christian  influences  in  India  and  Rajputana  the  minds  of  men  are 
melting  towards  the  past,  and  the  molten  mass  is  seeking  to  settle  '"nto  new 
moulds.     They  who  settle  into  the  mould  of  the  perfect  Son  of  Gud  shall 
abide  for  ever  ;  those  who  do  not  must  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  who  knows 
at  what  cost  1 

Let  us  remember  that  materialism,  sensuality,  atheism,  spiritualism, 
and  infidelity  of  all  kinds  are  at  work,  presenting  to  this  molten  mass 
their  several  moulds,  and  seeking  to  form  them  after  their  own  imnges. 
I  have  seen  books  and  men  at  work  in  India,  who  dare  not  raise  their 
voices  in  a  Christian  land,  save  among  their  o^vn  degraded  votaries.  We 
need  another  Pentecost  on  all  Protestant  Christendom,  to  enable  us  to 
embrace  the  opportunities  and  realise  the  hopes  of  the  present.  Brethren, 
I  do  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  feel  we  need  Him  now,  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  With  a  fresh  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
we  would  have  greater  unity,  purity,  power,  and  coi^^ecration.  g*^^^°^*^* 
We  would    have  multitudes  from  the   holy  Catholic  Church 


— her  best  men,  and  her  best  women- 


going  forth  to  do  direct  Christian 


reaping  work  in  those  ripe  fields  of  heathenism. 

When  the  Spirit  comes  in  all  His  fulness,  we  shall  also  fully  possess  the 
lands  where  each  Church  has  its  home.  When  we  do  fully  possess  these 
lands,  we  shall  overcome  all  the  opposition  they  ofler  to  the  spread  of  the 
Cirospel  abroad.  Then  the  press  would  no  longer  send  out  infidel  books ; 
the  workshops  no  more  wicked  workmen,  nor  bad  mateiial  ;  the  meichants 
would  no  more  send  out  self-seeking  traders,  nor  bad  and  soul-destroying 
goods;  the  colleges  would  then  only  send  out  good  men,  as  governors, 
otficers,  and  doctors  ;  the  army  and  navy  would  then  send  only  good  and 
God-fearing  soldiers  and  sailors  :  the  country  good  emigrants  and  colonists. 
Good  men  and  hone.st  merchandise  give  power  and  profit,  and  greatly  help 
to  carry  forward  Mission  work-^the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

The  Earl  of  Northbrook  then  left  the  meeting,  and  the  chair  wa3 
taken  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Phraner  (Presbyterian  Clmrch  of  America) :   j\Iy  Lord, 

ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  cannot  speak  to  j'ou  as  a  Missionary  but  only 

as  an  American  pastor,  whose  privilege  it  has  been  within  the  past 

year  to  visit  the  various  Missionary  lands  of  the  world,  being  on  my  way 

homeward  thus  far  from  around  the  world.     Of  course,  I  cannot  speak 

Apastor'i     as  sjiecifically  of  matters  in  India,  having  been  there  but 

testimony.    ^  few  montlis  during  the  year,  as  these  brethren  can  who 

have  resided  there  for  years ;  and  yet  no  man  can  spend  even  two  or 

three  months  in  India,  with  eyes  and  ears  open,  without  receiving 

many  impressions  and  suggestions  which  vitally  touch  the  interests 

of  our  Master's  kingdom  in  that  land.     All  that  I  shall  attempt  at  this 

time  will  be  to  set  before  you  three  or  four  of  those  general  impressions 

which,  as  a  stranger  visiting  the  land,  were  made  upon  my  own  mind. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this.     I  was  most  profoundly  impressed 

English  rule  in  witli   the  beneHceut  rule  of  England  in  India.     I  have 

India.       heard  across  the  water  ofttimes  that  rule  criticised,   but 

I  was  gratified  beyond  measure  to  witness  what  I  witnessed  and 

enjoyed    in    India,   of  the  beneficence   and  blessing   of   that    rule. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  some  of  the  advantages  which  England 

has  given*to  India;  among  these  facilities  for  education   is  one  of 

the   greatest   boons   she    has   conferred.      I  found   everywliere    the 

greatest  desire  to  learn  the  English  language, — that  of  itself  carries 

with  it  a  certain  influence  and  i)0wer  which  prepares  the  mind  for  the 

reception  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Only  this  remark 

can   I  make  here.     England  is  doing  a  grand  and  noble  thing  in 

giving  even  the  elements  of  a  secular  education  as  she  has  done,  but, 

1  say  it  here  and  in  this  presence,  that  England  is  doing  a  very 

A  qualified    pcrilous  thing  thus  to  educate  the  mind  of  India,  unless 

blessing,     at  the  samc  time  she  gives  to  that  awakened  and  liberated 

and   educated   mind  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  its 

restraint  and  control.     It  is  a  most  perilous  experiment  otherwise, 

this  of  education  without  evangelisation. 

Another  impression  came  to  me.  I  speak,  remember,  as  a  Christian 
pastor  from  my  own  country,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  earnest 
and  faithful  work  of  our  Missionary  labourers  in  India,  both  those  con- 
nected with  the  Churches  of  this  land  and  those  that  represent  the  Churches 
of  my  own  land.  I  knew  that  Missionaries  were  hard  workers, 
but  I  confess  to  you  what  I  saw  rather  surprised  me  as  to  their 
earnestness  and  the  multiplicity  and  the  diversity  of  work 
which  they  have  in  hand.  I  spent  all  my  Sundays  with  the  Missionaries 
that  I  might  see  their  work,  and  I  attended  in  one  instance  six  services, 
and  one  I  did  not  go  to,  that  those  two  good  Missionaries  had  in  hand  that 
day.  Then  the  INIissionaries'  wives.  With  all  the  cares  of  homo  and  the 
duties  of  the  family  on  them,  they  were  engaged  in  Zenana  work,  super- 
intending school  work,  visiting  the  dispensary  daily.  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
Christian  friends,  many  of  whom  are  not  Missionaries,  the  earnestness  and 
fidelity  and  hard  work  of  those  who  are  out  upon  the  front  and  in  the  field 
thus,  ought  to  be  better  appreciated  than  it  is.  They  have  more  difficulties 
to  meet,  more  problems  to  solve,  more  embarrassments  on  the  right  and  left. 
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of  all  sorts,  than  we  begin  to  dream  of  at  lionio.  A  third  impreiision  was 
that  of  the  real  unity  and  harmony  of  our  Christian  Missionaries  out  upon 
the  fieUh  I  found  there  was  in  India  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
prevailing  among  the  various  denominat  ions,  not  as  largely  "*  *'  ^ ""'  ^* 
in  all  cases  as  I  would  love  to  see  it,  but  a  great  (l(>al  of  it.  The  l)est 
compliments  I  heard  paid  to  the  American  Missionaries — and  I  heard 
some  that  would  make  them  blush  if  they  were  told  them — were  from 
English  and  Scotch  Missionaries  in  India. 

I  can  speak  of  only  one  other  impression, — the  grandeur  of  this 
great  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  As  I  have  been  round  the 
world,  to  China,  Japan,  Siam,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  India,  and 
Syria,  this  grand  enterprise  of  the  world's  evangelisation,  while 
always  appreciated  by  me,  yet  has  grown  and  grown  until  it  seems 
tome  that  it  is  not 'only  the  grandest  enterprise  that  ever  human 
mind  conceived,  or  that  ever  entered  into  the  human  heart,  but  one 
in  comparison  with  which  all  other  enterprises  fade  into  insignificance. 
I  have  always  lived  in  sympathy  close  and  warm  with  Grandeur  of 
Christian  Missions,  abroad  as  at  home,  being  connected  the  work. 
with  the  work  in  both  relations,  but  I  confess  as  the  result  of  this 
visit  I  go  home  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and  intensified  interest  and 
sympathy  in  all  that  pertains  to  this  work  of  Missions  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  have  any 
part  in  connection  with  it.  Let  us,  dear  brethren,  appreciate  the 
dignity  and  honour  that  God  puts  upon  us  in  thus  permitting  us 
to  be  co-workers  with  Himself  in  the  execution  of  His  grand  and 
glorious  and  benevolent  purposes  toward  the  human  race.  Just  one 
word  in  conclusion.  India  is  given  to  Britain.  For  what  ?  That 
she  may  be  taught  the  truth,  which  is  unto  life  and  Britain's 
eternal  salvation.  Here  is  Britain's  opportunity ;  here  "sponsibiuty. 
is  Britain's  responsibility,  for  which  she  will  have  to  answer  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  yea,  the  responsibility  is  upon  all  the  Church  in  all 
lands,  and  we  rejoice  to  be  accounted  one  with  you,  beloved  brethren, 
in  aught  that  pertains  to  the  advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  Saviour  of  them  that  are  ready 
to  perish  among  the  nations. 

Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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Third  Meeting. 

INDIA:  SOUTH,  CEYLON,  BUnMAH,  ETC. 

(Friday  evening^  June  1 5th,  in  the  Larr/e  Hall!) 

Sir  R.  N.  Fowler,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  N.  Murdock,  D.D.  (U.S.A.). 

Rev  J.  McMurtrie  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  My  Christian  friends, — Before  alluding  to  the 
subject  for  this  evening  there  is  one  subject  to  which  1  think  we 
shall  all  feel  it  is  right  we  should  refer.  A  great  sorrow  is  lying 
over  one  of  the  greatest  nat  ions  of  the  world — a  sorrow  which  we,  as 
a  kindred  people,  share  in — that  it  has  plea.sed  God  this  morning  to 
remove  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  cannot  but  feel,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  an  outward  point  of  view,  that  his  death  is  a  very 
Death  of  the  g^^^t.  loss  to  the  world  at  the  present  moment,  but  we 
German  kuow  that  that  death  has  been  permitted  by  Him  who 
Emperor.  (]oeth  all  tilings  well.  We  know  that  God  is  greater  than 
man,  that  He  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  His  matters,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  out  of  this  inscrutable  event  ile,  in  His  wisdom  and  His 
mercy,  will  work  out  His  great  purposes.  But  at  the  present  moment 
our  thoughts  are  particularly  turned  to  those  who  are  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  who  has  been  taken  away — to  the  bereaved  wife, 
to  the  children,  to  one  to  whom  we  look  with  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate loyalty,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  her  family.  Our 
deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  them,  and  we  shall  be  united  in  the 
earnest  and  heartfelt  wish  that  the  God  of  all  consolation  may  be 
near  them,  that  He  may  enable  them  to  bear  their  great  bereave- 
ment, feeling  that  it  has  been  permitted  by  a  Heavenly  P'ather's 
hand.  I  believe  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  this 
meeting  that  we  send  an  address  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  this 
painful  occasion. 

I  understand  the  Conference  this  afternoon  passed  a  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  chief  sufi'erer,  the  Empress  of  Germany,  and  for  that 
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reason  she  is  not  specially  alluded  to  in  this  resolulion  1  am  a1x>nt 
to  read;  at  the  same  time  I  am  sun^  those  of  us  who  bad  not,  the 
])rivilege  of  attending  this  afternoon  bear  her  very  nuich  in  mind. 
The  resolution  I  have  to  move  is  this:  "That  the  Mission  Confer- 
ence, composed  of  the  representatives  of  tlie  one  liundrcd  and  forty 
iVIissionary  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  the  Continent 
of  Kuroi)e,  assembled  in  Kxeter  Hall,  London,  desire  with  Rewiutionof 
one  heart  to  express  their  deep  symj»athy  with  Her  condolence. 
Majesty  the  (Jueen,  her  family,  and  the  <ierman  people  in  the  great 
loss  which  they  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
of  Germany."  There  is  one  point  which  I  meant  to  have  alhuled  to 
presently,  but  I  think  this  may  be  an  ai)propriate  time  to  allude  to  it 
in  connection  with  this  resolution.  We  know  how  very  large  a  propor- 
tion of  tliose  who  have  gone  forth  to  preacli  the  Gospel  to  other  parts 
of  tlie  world  have  belonged  to  the  German  nation,  and  therefore  tliat 
will  particularly  make  us  feel  how  much  that  nation  in  its  great 
bereavement  demands  our  sympathy. 

I  recollect  thinking  it  rather  a  humiliating  consideration  when 
I  was  at  Constantinople,  now  about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  coming  in  for,  I  think,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  that  there  were  a  large 
body  of  Missionaries  assembled,  but  there  was  not  an  Ihiglishman 
among  them.  I  should  say  that  there  was  an  Irishman  and  a 
Scotchman,  but  there  was  no  Knglishman,  and  there  were  several 
Germans,  some  of  them  agents  of  English  Societies.  Now  that  shows 
how  much  (he  Germans  have  taken  their  part  in  going  forth  as 
jNIissionaries  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe  j\Ir.  Matheson, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Conference,  will  second 
the  resolution.* 

Mr.  Hugh  M.  Matheson :  Dear  friends, — I  rise  to  second,  in  a 
single  word,  the  resolution  which  has  been  proposed  to  the  meeting 
by  Sir  Robert  Fowler.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  loving  secondedby 
sympathy  of  the  entire  Conference  and  of  this  meeting  is  Mr.  Matheson. 
at  this  time  with  the  bereaved  Empress-widow  and  her  children,  and 
no  less  with  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  our  beloved  Queen,  in  the  sorrow 
which  has  come  upon  them  to-day.     I  beg  to  second  the  resolution, 

*  The  resolution  was  forwarded  by  telegraph  to  Balmoral  the  same 
night,  and  the  following  telegrax)hic  reply  was  received  by  the 
Secretary  the  next  morning  : — 


"  The  Queen  sincerely  thanks  the  nietnhera  of  the 
Missionary  Conference  fai'  their  Jcind  telegram  of 
sympathy." 

"  Private  Secretary.'' 
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and  I  mil  siiH'  it  will  lie  transuutted  to  Her  Majesty  witli  the  hearty 
Hympalliy  of  this  (\mrerenco. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  now  my  privih»go  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  object  wliicli  is  ])arti('ulariy  before  tlie  (\inferenee  tiiis  evening — 
wliieh  is,  the  (jiicst ion  of  Missions  in  ln(Ua,  ('eyh>n,  and  Hurmali.  Now 
the  gent  Union  wlio  will  address  us  j)resently  will  give  us  inlorniation 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  tliose  eountries.  I  may  ahnost  take  it  as 
one  country,  because  Ceylon,  though  it  is  an  island,  and  for  ]>oIitieal 
l»urposefl  is  under  a  ratlier  different  (Jovernmenf  from  tjiat  of  India, 

Ceylon  really  ^^  ''"'*  t'losely  Connected  with  that  country  that  we  may  take? 
i«du.  it  as  belonging  to  India.  We  know  that  though  it  is  an 
island  no  vessels,  (>xcept  the  smallest  boats,  can  pass  between  Ceylon 
and  the  mainland;  and  I'urmah  is  a  recent  acijuisition  still  more 
closely  connected  with  our  Indian  Kmpiie.  Tln'icfore  wc  may  look 
upon  these  three  countries  as  being  substantially  one.  The  language 
spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Ceylon  is  the  same  language  that  is 
spoken  in  the  southern  parts  of  India. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that  one  of  the  most  marvellous  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  how  a  coni[iany  of  Knglish 
mercliants  going  to  India  to  trade  should  have  founded  an  Kni[)ire 

whyisindia  which  is  in  many  respects  uni(|ue  in  history.  Under 
o""'  God's  providence  India  has  been  given  to  Kiigland.  Is'ow 
I  think  wc  cimnot  doubt  that  (Jod  in  His  providence  brought  about 
this  wonderful  event,  this  annexation  of  a  great  country  byu  nundier 
of  people  who  went  there  entirely  for  secular  objects,  and  certainly 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  their  career  there  were  very  few 
Christian  men  among  them — that  God  ])ermitted  the  country  to  be 
acquired  in  that  way  for  a  great  object,  and  that  object  was, 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  India  is,  as  we  know,  a  very  peculiar 
country,  a  very  populous  country,  a  country  with  a  number  of  people 
sunk  in  very  great  poverty,  and  in  many  parts  in  very  great  degrada- 
tion ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  we  were  sent  there  that  in  God's  jtrovidence 
we  might  be  the  means  of  taking  the  (lospel  to  that  great  country  ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  we  do  not  do  that  we  shall  have  failed  in  our 
duty. 

I  know  there  are  great  difEculties  in  connrction  with  the  government  of 
a  people  who  have  their  old  customs  very  nuuh  connected  with  the  super- 

_._    itiesasto^^^^'^'"'^  ^^   ^^'^'  religion  in  which  they  wore  born — there  are 

state  inter-    ditliculties  as  to  how  far  it  is  right  for  the  State  to  interfere 

ference.      with  these  ancient  customs.     In  some  cases  1  think  it  was  the 

bounden  duty  of  this  country  to  interfere.      I  refer  to  Suttee,  the  custom  of 

widows  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pyres  of  their  deceased  husbands. 

Now  that  was  an  abomination  we  weie  bound  to  put  down.      Another 

thing  that  public  opinion  insisted  upon  very  properly  was,  that 

With  heathen  ^^^  State  should  divorce  itself  from  the  management  of  the 

temples*  ^ 

endowments  of  heathen  temples.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
the  English  Goveinment  formerly  managed  the  property  of  the  temples 
they  did  so  honestly,  and  that  since  we  letircd  from  that  management  it 
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IwvH  Ijeen  hande<l  over  to  the  lirahtnans,  who  have  vrry  oftm  di.shonontly 

;ippit)priuted  the  money  which   l)i'l(»ii;^«;(l  to  the  t«'inpk'S.     That  is  tjxceoil- 

ingly  liki'ly  ;   at  the  same  tiini'  I  do  not  thiidc   that  anything'  W(»uld  have 

jii.stilii-d  Us  in  foiitinuin;,'  to  aduiiiiiNi.ei"  tlu>  revenuivs  of  tuinph's  in  whieh 

uhoniiuationH  are  carried  on  totally  opposed  to  our  iloly  lleli^jion. 

'riiisro  are  other  things  in  which  I  think  wo  are  light   not  to  inttnfere. 

T  recolltvt  when  f  was  in  India  a  veiy  inttflligcnt  laan  saying  to  ine  that  ho 

tho»i;,dit  oaui  thing  till' (lovt'iiinicnt  oiiifht  to  do  was  to  juit  a 

tax  on  Hindu  toinlis  and  on  Hindu  njaiiia^'es.      [lit  said  that    ?'^***/** 
•II        -i-  \i'  •        •  I  IP        \  •  ■■  tombi,  •tc. 

many  a  man  will  lum  nunsclt  in  either  a  tomo  for  hnascn  or  a 

uiairiage  for  his  son  or  his  daughter.  Tlua-e  I  do  not  agree.  Those  cus- 
toms are  entwined  with  the  hahits  and  su[)erstitions  of  the  people;  they 
are  not  wicked  in  tiuMu-ii'lves,  and  therefore  I  think  in  thosn  matters  in 
which  we  can  do  so  without  derogation  to  our  own  reli«,'i(jus  feeliujifs,  we 
ought  to  allow  the  peoi)lo  to  carry  on  their  own  systems.  Of  course  tlio 
people  havi'  their  own  views.  Now  what  the  State  oii;.dit  to  do  is  to  give 
the  freest  <'ourso  and  the  great«!st  encouragement,  to  Missionaries,  to  go 
where  they  can,  and  to  sproatl  the  (io^pel  amongst  these  vast,  millions.  This 
is  wiiat  it  seems  to  mo  the  State  ou<,dit  to  tlo.  But  there  is  a  great 
responsibility  resting  u[>on  the  people  of  this  countiy  as  individuals.  Wo 
are  very  glad  to  know  that  othiT  countiies  have  assisted  us  to 

spread  the  Gospel  throu«di  those*  vast   de|)endencies.      I    refer  England'! vait 
^  '    ,  I  •  •  rotponwouity. 

to  the  number  of  (Jermaiis  that  have  at  ditlerent  times  gone 

out  to  India  and  other  parts  of  the  world.    We  know  also  that  our  American 

brethren  have  their  Missions  there,  and  we  heartily  thank  them  for  their 

exertions,  and  bid  them  God>peed  in  their  work  ;  hut  we  Ciinnot  devolve 

our  respoiisihility  on    others.     God  has    given    lOngland    great   power  in 

India  ;  and,  thatheinj^  the  case,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  duty  of  England  to 

support  Missions  in  tliat  country. 

We  must  all   be  thankful  for  this  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 

Missions  from  tlillerent  parts  of  the  world.     1  am  told  there  are  delegates 

from  one  hundred  and  foi'ty  eight.  .Missions  now  a.ssembled  in  London.     I 

cannot   doubt    that  in  ditlerent  ways  it   will    be  of  the  very 

greatest  advantage;    that   it    will   increase  brotherly  feeling  ^co^greice" 

between  the  INlissionaries  in  the  ditlerent  parts  of  the  woild  ; 

that  it  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  liands  of  jNli.ssionarios  wherever  they 

may  be  placed.     I  can  only  now  conclude  by  expressing  the  earnest  hope 

that  God's  blessing  may  rest  on  this  Oonforence  ;  that  it  may  be  the  means 

of  encouraging  our  brethren  in  distant  lands  to  labour  even  more  diligently 

— diligently  as  they  have  always  laboured  in  their  high  and  holy  calling; 

and  that  those  who  come  here  from  distant  parts  may  go  home  comforted 

in  spirit,  and  resolved  loyally  to  labour  while  time  is  spared  to  them  in  tlio 

promotion  of  that  religion  which  breathes  nothing  but  peace  on  earth  and 

goodwill  to  the  children  of  men. 

Eev.  William  Burgess  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Hydera- 
bad) :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends, — I  suppose  we  are  all 
agreed  on  one  point — that  the  command  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  is  binding  on  us.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  talk  about 
that,  neither  is  it  necessary,  I  presume,  that  I  should  say  one  word  as 
to  Mission  policy,  or  ask  any  interesting  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
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getting  money.     Those  topics  are,  I  suppose,  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Conference  in  its  more  private  sessions.     This  is  a  public 

Aiuccessnot  meeting,  and  I  suppose  it  has  been  convened  for  the 
to  be  tabulated,  purpose  of  giving  Several  of  us  an  opportunity  of  saying 
something  about  the  success  which  has  followed  Christian  effort  in 
India  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  That  success  is  brought 
before  us  from  time  to  time  in  Mission  Reports  ;  but  there  is  another 
result  of  Mission  work  which  no  report  can  possibly  record,  and  which 
no  statistical  schedule  can  possibly  tabulate.  There  are  forces  working 
underneath  the  surface  of  society  which  elude  the  eyes  of  the  casual 
observer.  I  may  call  this  Christianity  beyond  the  i)ale  of  the 
Christian  Church,  or  Christianity  unrecognised  in  INIission  Reports; 
and  it  is  to  this  success  Jiat  I  would  specially  this  evening  direct 
your  attention.     Upwards  of  two  millions  of  the  youth  of  India  are 

Theresuitof  to-day  receiving  a  liberal  English  education.  Save  in 
education,  Missiou  collcges  and  schools  it  should  be  remembered 
that  that  education  is  purely  secular.  Now  while  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  the  spread  of  Western  knowledge  is  powerful  in  pulling 
down  old  systems  '^nd  uprooting  grotesque  forms  of  belief,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  subtly  interlaced  with  the  religious  and  social 
life  of  the  vast  communities  dwelling  in  India,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
opening  the  floodgates  of  infidelity,  non-religion,  ay,  and  im- 
morality too.  For  where  a  man's  principles  are  not  kept  in  check 
by  any  acknowledgment  of  moral  responsibility,  where  the  man  is 
not  awed  and  restrained  by  any  fear  of  coming  retribution,  im- 
morality must  almost  of  necessity  follow. 

I  make  no  charge  against  the  British  Government,  whose  policy 
is  one  of  the  strictest  neutrality.     JNIy  indictment  is  not  against  the 

I  do  not  blame  Government.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  other  policy  the 
the  Govemment.(}Qvernment  could  pursue,  as  the  Chairman  has  said. 
I  simply  state  a  fact,  that  the  spread  of  Western  knowledge  in  a  land 
of  false  religions  leads  to  the  disintegration  of  all  faith,  and  leaves 
the  people  necessarily  in  a  state  which  may  be  termed  not  only 
creetlless,  but  Godless.  And  I  blush  to  say  that  there  are  men 
of  my  own  country  who  take  a  delight  in  this  sort  of  no-Godism 
in  Jndia,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  be  associated  with  efforts  to 
further  it.  I  have  known  professors  in  an  Indian  university  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  talk  of  Christianity  as  a  "well-worn,  time- 
eaten  superstition,  fast  becoming  obsolete,  little  better  than  the 
creed  of  the  Brahman,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Musalman,  and  ere 
long  to  be  burnt  on  the  pyre  along  with  all  such  creations  of  an 
over-heated  fane  v."  Thank  God,  we  have  a  nobler  appreciation 
of  Christianity  ti,  n  that!  I  knew  an  English  judge  whose  sense  of 
Atheists  at  shame  had  so  far  waned  that  he  shrank  not  from  parading 
work.  the  fact  that  he  imported  into  India  Bradlaugh's  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times,"  and  disseminated  those  scurrilous,  withering  death- 
blights  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  India.  Such  people 
have  no  right  to  call  themselves  Englishmen.     It  is  not  merely  a 
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question  of  birth  ;  and  in  their  devotion  to  the  no-God  creed  I  often- 
times think  there  is  very  much  less  of  heroism  than  of  snobbishness. 
This  is  painful  in  the  extreme.  Thoughtful,  influential,  far-sighted 
Hindus  look  upon  these  developments  with  no  small  amount  of 
alarm,  and  wonder  whither  they  are  all  tending.  Statesmen,  too,  will 
not  long  be  able  to  pooh-pooh  the  matter.  We  cannot  forget  how 
swiftly  upon  France's  atheism  followed  France's  Revolution.  Thank 
God,  we  have  protested  against  this  spirit  of  no-Godism  in  India, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can,  are  doing  our  best  to  counteract  it !  Every 
school  established  by  a  Missionary  Society  is  a  standing  protest 
against  it. 

I  should  like  to  tiiko  you  into  some  of  the  Mission  schools  established 
by  the  various  Societies  represented  here  to-night,  and  show  you  our  modes 
of  working.  It  would  delight  you  to  see  all  the  pupils  assembled 
in  a  large  room  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  devotion ;  the 
marked  attention,  solemnity  sitting  on  every  face,  would  astonish  you. 
The  choicest  part  of  the  day's  work  is  that  which  is  given  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible — the  young  people  giving  themselves  to  the  more  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  main  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  and 
the  older  portion  dwelling  more  particularly  on  one  of  the  Gospels  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  Christian  evidences.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  because  the  Bible  is  prominently  taught  in  the  Mission  school  it 
is  in  disfavour.  The  very  opposite  opinion  and  feeling  obtain.  There 
is  no  institution  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  that  has 
drawn  to  it  half  the  popularity  of  the  Christian  College  in  Madras ; 
and,  as  far  as  academic  distinction  and  university  success  are  concerned, 
it  outstrips  every  other.  The  Government  institutions  are  simply  nowhere, 
and  yet  in  the  Christian  College  the  Bible  is  prominently  taught.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  thoughtful  Hindus  object  to  the  Bible.  I  knew  a 
menil>er  of  the  JSIadras  Legislative  Council  years  ago  who  daily  sent  his  son  in 
a  carriage  and  pair  a  mile  and  a  half  further  than  the  Govern- 
ment Institution  to  a  place  where  all  religion  was  not  ignored,  "^f  ^t^J^to"* 
I  know  a  Mohammedan  nobleman  in  Hyderabad  at  the 
present  time.  He  was  nuised  in  the  lap  of  luxuiy;  he  is  learned  in  every- 
thing that  Spencer  has  wi-itten ;  but  yet  the  other  day,  when  his  patronage 
was  asked  for  a  certain  educational  appointment  by  an  avowed  atheist, 
he  said,  "  Well,  if  I  must  choose,  give  me  the  Christian  with  his  Bible, 
but  not  the  atheist  in  India."  The  students  themselves  show  no 
aversion  to  the  Bible.  I  have  never  seen  attention  more  intense  than 
that  which  has  sat  on  the  faces  of  Hindu  youths  when  I  have  been 
pressing  upon  them  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  for  their  acceptance.  There 
is  a  fascination  in  the  Cross  which  no  honest  heart  can  possibly  escape.  I 
have  oftentimes  known  them  leave  the  class  during  the  progress  of  the 
Bible  lesson ;  and  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause,  with  a  noble  frankness 
they  always  show  towards  those  they  love  and  those  who 
sympathise  with  them,  they  have  said  to  me,  "  Sir,  we  just 
sat  as  long  as  we  could;  we  could  not  hear  more  without 
making  open  manifestation  of  our  feelings,  and  we  are  not  quite  prepared 
for  the  consequences  which  such  a  step  would  entail." 

Education  has  done  good  work  in  India  in  weakening  prejudice, 
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in  pulling  down  superstition,  and  in  revealing  the  hoUowness  of 
Hindu  systems  ;  but  the  religious  sentiment  in  India  is  there  to-day, 
and  craves  for  something  more  permanent,  and  that  something  it  is 
the  duty  of  Christian  England  and  Christian  America  and  Christian 
Europe  to  give.  You  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  their  old 
Whither  charts  ;  and  now  that  they  are  drifting  over  a  sea  of  endless 
drifting?  doubt  and  dread  perplexity  i.iid  the  wildest  speculative 
delirium,  are  they  to  be  left  tempest-tossed,  masts  riven,  sails  rent, 
without  any  chart  or  any  guide  ?  No ;  our  business  to-day  is  to  see, 
that  as  Western  education  has  sapped  the  root  of  their  own  faith,  at 
least  we  give  them  something  jiore  substantial  and  abiding. 

The  India  we  see  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  Christian  education 
already  given  and  the  Christian  work  already  accomplished.  The 
India  of  Lord  Clyde,  the  India  of  Warren  Hastings,  the  India  of 
Lord  jSlacaulay,  is  buried,  never  to  rise  again.  India,  with  its 
Suttee,  its  immolated  children,  its  death-sweeping,  hell-bound  car  of 
Juggernaut,  is  dead,  and  we  shall  never  see  that  India  again.     The 

India  which   we   see  to-day  is  a  very  diiferent  kind  of 

thing — a  vigorous  stripling,  impatient  of  childish  restric- 
^  'on,  thorgh  imposed  under  the  sanction  of  hoary  iniquity,  with  a 
manly  stride  moving  towards  the  light.  Q'he  unrest  of  India  to-day 
shows  that  educated  Hindus  are  moving  from  their  old  lines  ;  and  one 
of  the  expressions  of  that  unrest  is  the  formation — shall  I  say  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj  ?  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  not  only  in  Northern 
India,  but  in  different  parts  of  that  grand  Empire  of  ours. 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  Christianity  acting  on  educated  Hindus : 
it  is  not  exactly  the  result  which  we  should  like  to  see,  but  it  is  a  result  in 

which  there  is  much  for  which  we  should  be  thankful.     It  has 
^^sfm^™°*  declaied  a  vigorous  crusade  against  idolatry.     Everybody  here 

would  wish  it  Godspeed  in  that  respect.  It  has  pronounced 
caste  a  base  thing,  and  clamorously  calls  for  the  abolition  of  such  unreal 
distinctions.  We  aie  all  one  with  it  in  this  matter.  It  has  made  organised 
effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  widows  of  India;  and 
there  is  no  woman's  heart  here  to-night  but  has  run  in  truest  sympathy 
with  eveiy  effort  touching  that  matter.  In  tliese  great  objects  we  are  one ; 
their  success  is  ours  ;  every  achievement  is  a  victory  for  the  Master.  There 
is  a  danger  sometimes,  in  our  working  foi-  a  fixed  result,  of  overlooking  that 
which  God  Himself  has  wrought.  All  light  comes  from  the  Master;  and 
if  there  is  a  jewel  fallen  from  the  Crown  of  Christ  to  be  found  among  the 
Brahmos,  let  us  not  discard  it  because  we  do  not  find  it  in  ciicumstances 
that  exactly  harmonise  with  our  own  preconceived  notions;  but  let  us  stoop 
to  pick  it  up,  that  we  may  i-eplace  it  with  much  rejoicing  in  its  true  position. 
These  men  must  advance  ;  they  cannot  go  back ;  and  their  position  to-day 

lays  the  greatest  possible  claims  on  us  Christians  for  sympathy. 

Orthodox  Hinduism  gives  them  piecious  little  sympathy !    I  have 

down  o  y  notes  here  an  illustration  to  show  how  orthodox 
Hinduism  may  be  expected  to  treat  a  Brahmo  when  he  manies  his  daughter, 
who  may  be  a  widow ;  but  I  am  confined  for  time^  and  must  pass  it  over.  My 
point  is  here  that  we  do  not  need  to  lower  our  colours  an  inch — nay,  not  a 
f laction  of  an  inch ;  but  that  does  not  free  us  from  stretching  out  the  band 
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of  Christian  sympatliy,  tliat  we  may  sliow  that  we  feel  with  men  who  aio 
freeing  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  a  past  faitli,  and  struggling  into 
the  light  of  something  infinitely  grander.  Looking  behind  the  surface 
of  society,  there  are  very  strange  forces  at  work.  I  have  oftentimes  had 
young  men  como  to  me  from  the  educational  institutions  and  say,  *' I  am 
a.  Christian.  False  gods  I  no  longer  worship ;  heathen  customs  I  no 
longer  ol  -erve.  My  friends  know  that  I  have  no  faith  in  Hinduism;  hut 
I  shrink  back  from  that  stej*  -wliidi  would  rend  me  from  my  peo^ue,  and 
whatever  influence  1  liavo  over  tliem.  T  l»elieve  that  Gud  will  graciously 
regard  me  in  His  infinite  compassion." 

I  know  families  wliere  the  ]-)ible  to-dav  is  a  household  book,  read 
as  you  read  it.  Ah,  Hinduism  contains  many  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus !  The  Churcirs  roll  may  never  be  increased  by  their  numbers, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  victories   of  the   Cross.       By 

.1  ,     i^t     ...  ,         ■■  Secret  believers. 

outward  assent  Christianity  may  never  enumerate  chem, 
but  by  heart  trust  and  head  belief  they  are  all  Christ's  to-day.  And 
there  are  thousands  such  to-day  who  may  never  enter  the  Christian 
Church.  I  have  seen  some  of  that  class  die.  I  remember  standing 
by  the  bedside  of  a  Brahman,  who  was  a  secret  follower  of  the 
Saviour,  and  I  never  remember  a  finer  type  of  Christian  patience 
or  calm  trust  in  God  for  mercy  througli  Jesus  Christ  than  I  looked 
upon  that  day.  Let  not  our  haste  value  lightly  these  unobtrusive 
triumphs  of  the  Cross.  Encroachments  on  the  regions  of  the  foe 
are  oftentimes  followed  by  territorial  aggrandisement;  into  the  realms 
of  error  the  boundaries  of  truth  are  oftentimes  extended  long  before 
the  mere  passer-by  wakes  up  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact.  Nay, 
in  the  very  centre  of  this  Hindu  citadel,  around  which  each  successive 
age  for  the  last  three  thousand  years  has  drawn  its  cordon  of  defence, 
into  the  very  heart,  right  into  the  keep  of  this  Hindu  fortress, 
entrenched  so  firmly  behind  those  proud  and  massive  walls  of  super- 
stition, with  their  towers  embattled  high,  the  growth  and  build  of  by- 
gone centuries,  there  are  who  acknowledge  the  wizardry  of  the  Cross, 
and  meekly  bow  them  before  the  Prince  of  Peace,  May  I  just  give 
you  a  prayer  of  one  of  this  class:  "  JiOosen  the  bonils  of  Aciyfrom 
my  unrighteousness,  and  take  me  to  Thy  Father's  house,  the  darkness. 
Oh,  Thou  3Ioon  of  Righteousness,  with  clasped  hands  I  call  upon 
Thee  ;  take  me  io  Thy  Father's  house!  "  Through  the  dark,  dense 
serried  phalanx  that  holds  them  back  they  may  not  press  nor 
cut  their  way ;  but  as  they  look  from  out  the  embrasure  of  some 
high  parapet  wall,  and  see  the  standard  emblazoned  with  the  Cross, 
borne  by  a  swelling  host,  from  post  to  post  e'er  advancing,  ne'er 
retreating,  many  a  heart  swells  big  with  joy  at  the  salvation  wliicli 
is  nigh,  and  in  the  triumph  of  the  Cross,  with  true  patriotic  fore- 
sight, leads  the  augury  of  future  greatness  to  a  country  long  ground 
beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  prejudice,  long  prostrate  'neath  the  heavy 
heel  of  hoary  superstition's  power. 

Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.  (Reformed  Church  in  America) :  ISIr. 
chairman, — The  thrill  of  the  great  grief  that  has  fallen  upon  your 
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people,  and  upon  those  of  the  German  Empire,  trembles  in  millions 
of  American  hearts  this  day.  We  can  never  forget  the  sympathy  that 
was  extended  to  us  from  your  beloved  Queen,  and  from  the  aged 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  time  of  our  own  great  sorrow.     These 

The  tie  bonds  are  very  near  and  dear;  but  it  is  a  closer  tie  that 
that  binds,  biuds  US  to  you  and  to  all  these  fellow  Christians  in  these 
great  assemblies  of  this  GCcumenical  Council  of  the  Christian  world. 
I  am  to  speak  this  evening  for  Southern  India,  but  I  am  not  an 
Indian.  I  am  neither  a  West  Indian  nor  an  East  Indian,  and  least 
of  all  an  American  Indian ;  and  yet  it  so  happens  that  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  a  Church  which  has  had  to  do 
with  Indian  ^Missions  from  its  very  beginning  in  our  country,  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

One  of  the  earliest  ministers  of  our  Church,  who  came  to  us  from 

Holland,  which  was  then  in  the  height  of  her  power  in  the  East  Indies, 

was  settled  at  Port  Oiange,  which  is  now  the  city  of  Albany, 

An  early      ^\^q  capital  of  the  great  empire  State  of  New  York.    That  man, 

iss^onary.  ^^^  content  with  preaching  to  the  Hollanders  who  had  emi- 
grated from  his  own  land  with  him,  studied  the  language  of  the  Mobawk 
Indians,  became  .a  preacher  in  that  language  to  the  surrounding  savages, 
brought  them  into  the  fellow>lnp  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  minister,  and  on  the  record  of  that  old  Church  you  will  find  to  this 
day  the  names  of  scores  and  scores  of  Indian  men  and  women  who  were 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  through  the  preaching  of  that 
godly  man ;  and  that  was  several  years  befoie  John  Eliot  began  his 
apostolic  labours  among  the  Indians  of  Now  England,  and  still  longer 
before  he  gave  them  his  Indian  Bible. 

In  later  days  our  interest  in  India  centred  nearly  seventy  years  ago  in 
the  person  of  a  single  man  and  of  his  gouly  wife.  He  was  a  Christian  phy- 
sician, not  a  minister ;  but  his  heait  was  so  moved  by  the  story  of  idolatry 
in  India  and  by  the  love  of  Christ,  that  he  gave  up  a  lucrative  profeSvSion  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  sailed  for  Ceylon.  In  those  days  you  know  it 
was  a  veiy  long  voyage ;  but  there  he  went  with  his  holy  wife,  and  for  a 
few  years  rendeied  INIissionaiy  service  there.  Then  he  went  to 
Dr.  Scudders  ]\l{^,\ij>s   and  there  he  remained  vear  after  year  alongside  of  the 

C3X66r*  *  •/  o 

veteran  Missionaries  of  your  British  Societies,  and  especially  of 
the  old  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
IMissious.  That  man's  naive  is  a  household  word  in  American  Missions — 
Dr.  John  Scudder.  Several  years  before  he  became  an  ordained  preacher,  he 
stood  there  surrounded  by  these  early  heroes  of  the  Missionary  service,  and 
maintained  his  post  until  in  his  old  age  he  fell  with  liis  armour  on.  But 
the  history  of  that  man  ran  into  that  of  his  family.  He  was  a  godly  man, 
who  l)elieved  in  the  good  old  Covenant  of  God  made  between  the  fathei-s 
and  the  children  to  the  latest  generation  God  gave  him  seven  sons  and 
one  daughter.     These  children  could  not  be  educated  in  India,  so  he  sent 

them  to  America.  Not  one  of  them  was  a  professing  v^iiristian 
HisfamUy     ^^.j^^y^    ^^    j^f^   ^UH    native  land  for    the  land  of    liis  father's 

converted! 

nationality ;  but  the  old  patriarch  and  his  wife,  1)elieving  in  the 
Covenant,  believed  that  every  one  of  those  children  would  be  converted  to 
Christ  and  sanctified  for  His  service.  Every  one  of  them  was  brought  to 
Christ  after  coming  to  our  own  land.     Every  one  of  them  was  consecrated  to 
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the  Missionary  service.  Every  one  of  tlicm  went  back  to  India  except  (>no 
son,  who  died  while  he  was  a  college  student  in  our  own  institution  in  New 
Jersey;  but  he  too  was  consecrated  to  the  Mission  service. 
Gcd  made  him  a  Missionary  to  many  a  one,  though  he  himself^"^""*'"*""' 
could  not  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  tlie  heathen.  So  fr  )m  this  Mission- 
ary family  L.;s  grown  what  is  known  as  our  Arcot  Missicu.  It  has  been 
occupying  territory  alongside  that  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
for  all  these  years  the  labourers  of  these  two  Societies,  of  these  two 
Churches,  have  been  working  in  the  most  absolute  harmony.  As  one  of 
the  ollicers  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  said  to  mo  only  yesterday, 
"  There  never  has  been  a  jar  between  them ;  they  have  known  but  ono 
Lord  and  one  ]\1  aster  and  one  Avork,  ono  great  object  and  one  spirit  mov- 
ing them."  So  they  stood  s'  le  by  side;  and  it  has  been  a  privilege  that  our 
American  Missionaries  could  work  in  your  own  great  Indian  Kinpiro  not 
only  to  bring  heathen  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  but  by  the  grace  of  (Jod  to 
secure  that  Empire  to  Britain. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  lad  in  t)ie  seminary,  reading  a  (piestion  that 
was  put  to  a  distinguished  man  in  India  of  this  kind  :  '•  By  what  tenure 
does  England  hold  India  in  her  possession  ] "  And  the  answer  was  :  "  By  her 
lidelity  to  the  Word  of  God,  by  her  loyalty  to  the  Cross  of  Chiisb  ; "  and  if 
Christianity  should  ever  depart  out  of  India,  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
Imperial  Crown  pf  your  Empress  of  India  would  have  dropped  from  it. 
Now  what  has  become  of  the  Mission  that  was  instituted  by  that  godly 
man  and  by  his  wife  ?  There  it  stands  to-day  among  the  Timils 
and  the  Telugu  people.  They  represent  some  14  ordained  Mis 
sionaries,  18G  native  helpers,  of  whom  lot  me  say  to  these 
Christian  sisters  wliose  hearts  are  thrilling  with  Missionary  fervour,  43 
are;  women.  They  have  8  stations  and  8.)  out-stations,  with  about  1,700 
(omumnicants  in  their  24  churches,  with  from  2,500  children  in  their 
village  hools,  with  2  boarding  schools  for  girls  and  4  for  boys,  and 
7  high-iaste  schools,  and  in  those  high-caste  schools  there  are  between 
500  and  600  girls  of  Hindu  families.  And  then,  following  out  the  tradition 
of  the  Mission,  beginning  as  it  did  >,ith  a  Medical  Missionary,  Medical 
Missions  have  always  been  maintained  in  those  districts,  and  by  those 
brethren.  In  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  attached  to  that  Mission, 
during  the  past  year  ending  1st  of  April,  1888,  over  7,000  patients  have 
been  gratuitously  treated.  Now  I  have  done  with  figures,  for  figures  are 
valuable  only  as  they  reveal  facts,  and  the  facts  are  that  these  ^Missions  aro 
there  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the  service  of  His  consecrated  men  and 
women,  to  stay  till  those  native  Christians  and  native  Churches  shall  no 
longer  need  Missions,  but  shall  be  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  and 
self-governing  Churches,  and  they  are  lapidly  advancing  to  that  position. 

Dr.  Chamberlain  has  gone,  intent  on  organising  a  National  Church 
in  India.  The  representations  which  he  made  on  his  way  in  Edin- 
burgh and  in  other  places  in  your  Empire  have  carried  a  National 
conviction  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  of  those  whoC^^«=^  ^"^  ^"^i*- 
were  engaged  in  this  service,  and  I  have  no  doubt  steps  are  being 
taken  which  will  lead  not  merely  to  the  organisation  of  a  native 
National  Church  of  this  kind,  but  a  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
there  shall  be  a  closer  union  and  a  more  thorough  co-operation  in 
JNIission  work  by  all  Protestant  denominations  in  that  great  Empire, 
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I  close  with  a  single  appeal.  It  has  been  fo  id  in  your  own 
Churches,  I  suppose,  as  well  as  ours,  that  the  arh  nee  movements 
A  eaifor  ^^^  always  made  by  the  Missionaries  th'  nselves,  and  by 
liberty  tonativethe  ndtivc  Christians  whom  they  have  gatliered  under  the 
Churches,  banner  of  their  Ix)rd.  Tlie  reluctance,  the  hesitation,  the 
dilatoriness,  the  obstructions,  come  very  largely  from  the  Churches  at 
home.  In  one  of  the  heated  battles  of  our  late  civil  war  in  America, 
a  negro  standard-bearer  carried  the  colours  of  his  regiment  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  fi^'st  rank  of  soldiers,  that  the  commanding  officer  sent 
a  man  to  him.  ordering  him  to  come  back  with  the  colours.  But  that 
patriot  fired  up  in  a  moment,  and  said,  "These  colours  never  go 
back.  Bring  up  your  soldiers!"  Now  over  in  India  there  is  many 
a  trusty  standard-bearer  far  out  in  advance  of  the  first  line  of  our 
Churches  at  home,  and  those  standard-bearers  are  there  beneath  the 
banner  of  their  Lord,  with  the  cross  and  the  crown  upon  it,  and  they 
say  to  us,  "  These  colours  never  go  back  !  Bring  up  your  soldiers  !  " 
As  the  Churches  hear  the  cry  as  it  is  echoed  across  the 
seas,  as  it  comes  from  the  trumpet  tones  of  this  Con- 
ference, as  it  will  come  down  through  the  Church  Organisations  and 
Boards  into  the  individual  hearts  of  men  and  women,  can  we  retreat 
while  our  Leader  is  in  the  advance  ?  while  those  noble-spirited  men 
and  women,  led  on  by  Missionaries  of  the  Cross,  who  have  brought 
them  out  of  the  very  darkness  and  desperation  of  heathenism,  are 
away  out  in  the  front  line  ?  Oh !  if  the  voice  of  this  Conference 
could  be  sounded  along  the  nations  round  the  whole  globe  in  the 
tones  of  the  living  Gospel  and  the  living  Christ,  it  would  be  simply 
to  re-echo  the  words  of  the  standard-bearer.  He  stood  his  ground, 
the  colours  did  not  come  back,  the  soldiers  were  brought  up,  and  then 
came  victory.     So  shall  it  be  under  the  banner  of  the  Lamb! 


Let  us  advance. 


Mr 


1 


Rev.  A.  H.  Arden  (CM. 8.,  from  South  India)  :  It  was  my  great 
privilege  to  go  out  in  1864  under  the  Church  ^Missionary  Society.  I 
was  in  the  Telugu  Mission  for  ton  years.  I  then  came  home  for  a 
time,  and  subsequently  went  out  to  jNladras  as  Secretary  of  the 
A  wide  Church  Missionary  Society.  Whilst  there  I  had  the 
experience,  privilege,  not  ouly  of  visiting  the  ^Mission  in  which  I  had 
been  for  ten  years,  but  also  of  seeing  much  of  the  work  in  other 
2)arts  of  the  Mission-field  worked  by  the  same  Society,  and  of 
staying  a  good  deal  with  the  Missionaries  of  other  Societies. 

When  I  look  upon  the  large  number  here  who  are  really 
interested  in  Mission  work,  I  hardly  can  help  using  the  oj^portunity 
for  reminding  the  Church  of  Christ  how  very  little  after  all  we  are 
doing  for  this  great  and  glorious  work  for  which  the  jNlaster  wont 
before  and  died.  Looking  at  the  very  lowest  ground — merely  looking 
at  the  £  s.  d. — I  t.iink,  instead  of  being  encouraged  and  cheered  we 
ought  to  feel  that  we  are  only  just  on  the  threshold  of  Mission  work  ; 
and  that  if  ever  work  is  to  be  done  really  worthy  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
must  be  by  a  far  greater  amount  of  earnestness  and  self-denial. 
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Lot  me  put  it  in  a  very  practical  light.     Juat  let  us  take  a  comparison. 
Tlio  Ijondoii  Scliof)!  Board  (I  have  taken  the  statistics  for  the  year  1880) 
taught  considerahly  uiukr  halt  a  million  chiklren.     In  India      c   t    f 
alone  we  have  two  hundred  an<l  tifty  millions  of  people.    These  Missions  and 
half  million  are  at  our  own  doors;  wo  do  not  have  to  go  these  School  Boards 
enormous  distances,  and  we  have  not  to  supjjort  the  very  expen-     '°™P"*  • 
8ive  colleges  that  there  are  in  India  under  Mission  work;  but  here  they  are, 
not  the  children  of  the  rich  people  who  go  to  our  great  public  schools;  merely 
those  who  send  their  children  to  a  Board  School.     Here  is  half  a  million  at 
home ;  there  are  two  hundred  and  tifty  millions  in  India  alone,  and  yet, 
putting  the  whole  elfort  of  the  United  Kingdom  together,  what  do  wo 
do  to  carry  to  heathen  nations  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ?     Tho 
T^jndou  Sciiool  Board  spent  exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  whole  coiuitiy 
<'i^■es   to   carrv    the    ()lo>i)el    of  Christ    over  tho   world.     That  is  to  s-iv, 
to  go  over  the  whole  world,  to  the   thousand    millions  without   Ciuist, 
wo    have    not   half    what   you  re<pure    to    educate    half    a    million    of 
cJiildren    at   home.       Until,    therefore,    more    is   done,    till    God's   peoplo 
realise  the  gieatness  of   tho    Avork^    we   cannot    expect    any   very    great 
and  very  glorious  amount  of  work  to  be  done.     But  still  God  has  taught 
, us  this:   He   has   shown   us   that  if  we  will  only  make  the 
smallest  elfort,  He  is  Avilling  at  once  to  bless  it — Avilling  at  once  ne°ss\rbies8^* 
to  give  His  choicest  blessing  upon  the  most  feeble  effort  which 
His  children  make.      Sometimes    people  say,  *'  What  are  the  results  of 
your  Missions  ]  "    Well,  what  are  they  ?    I  am  perfectly  aware  that  we  ought 
not  merely  to  judge  it  as  a  matter  of  £  s.  d.     But  suppose  wo  do,  Mission 
work  does  not  in  the  least  shrink  oack  from  such  a  comparison  as  this.    At 
the  present  time,  according  to  the  most  careful  statistics,  in  India  alone  we 
have  half  a  million  Christians,  and  putting  the  whole  Mission-field  togetiier, 
wo  have  about  three  millions. 

When  we  go  to  India  there  is  very  much  to  encourage  us,  very 
fiiuck  considering  the  effort  we  make;  and  yet  after  all  little., 
because  the  effort  ought  to  be  so  very  much  larger.  We  cause  for  praise 
have  heard  from  the  first  speaker  that  there  is  very  and  humiliation. 
important  work  going  on  with  regard  to  many,  besides  those  who 
actually  come  out  and  confess  themselves  Christians — that  many 
of  the  young  men  in  our  schools  and  colleges  have  been  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and,  in  many  cases,  apparently 
to  a  heart  belief,  thougli  without  open  confession;  but  still  there 
seems  to  rng  in  our  ears  those  words  of  Christ :  "  If  any  man 
is  ashamed  of  me,  of  him  will  I  be  ashamed."  We  are  thankful 
to  see  the  advance ;  but  we  must  remember  that  advance  is 
not  full  Christianity,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  bold  and 
earnest  profession  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  be  a  Christian  a  man  must 
grasp  Christ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  a  man  grasping  Christ,  and 
realising  all  that  Christ  has  actually  done  for  him,  without  his  being 
led  to  go  even  to  death,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  confess  his  Lord. 

In  the  Masulipatam  Mission  with  which  I  was  connected,  we  had  a  very 
L  -^ge  college,  and  the  great  object  of  the  founder  of  it — Mr. 
No  -1« — was  simply  to  bring  souls  to  Christ.     I  think  it  is  a 
very  advisable  and  very  happy  thing  that  there  are  different 
views  of  the  work — all  right,  only  viewing  the  work  from  different  points. 
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Mr.  Noble  made  it  his  one  grefit  object  to  win  souls :  and  wliat  was  the 
residt  ?  I  think  thoi  o  have  been  about  twenty  Brahmans  who  have  embraced 
Christ  from  that  college;  and  to  show  you  what  style  of  men  they  are,  the 
Director  of  Pnl)lic  Instruction,  when  I  was  in  Madras,  used  to  pive  a 
gold  medal  to  the  man  who  passed  the  hi<;;her  university  education  in  all 
the  Northern  Circars.  No  less  than  twice  that  gold  medal  was  carried 
ort'  by  Brahmans  who  had  embraced  Christianity  at  the  very  risk  of  life 
itself. 

Then  we  go  to  that  most  interesting  Mission  of  Travancore,  wliere  for 
a  long  time  the  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate  the  venerable  old  Syrian 
Church.  Here,  as  in  so  many  of  our  Indian  Missions,  the  work  Avas  not 
begun  by  a  Missionary,  but  by  a  military  otlicer.  I  cannot  help  taking  this 
opportunity  of  saying  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  ofhcers  of  Her 
INlajesty's  army  and  to  civilians  in  India.  It  is  perfectly  true  there  are 
black  sheep;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
most  libeial  supporters  and  the  greatest  hel])eis  in  IMission  work  are  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  the  civilians  in  the  Indian  Government. 

A  shoi-t  time  Inifore  I  left  India  I  was  talking  to  the  Archbishop  of  the 

old  Syrian  Church — a  man  with  a  great  deal  of  go  in  him,  a  man  who  can 

Influence  of     ^'^^^  English  almost  as  well  as  we  can  oui  selves,  and  a  man 

Madras  Christian  who    was   proud   and   delighted  to  say  that  he  had  got  his 

College.  education  in  Principal  Miller's  magnificent  college  in  Madras. 
Even  that  one  case  shows  what  a  wonderful  influence  for  good  it  has. 

Then  we  pass  on  to  the  great  field  of  Tinnevelly,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  Yorksji'j  ?.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  there,  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
work.  I  th'  nK  if  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  our  Tinnevelly  Mission 
'i  is  this  :  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Christ  says,  "  Go  into 
^°""foSs!°"  "^  ^^'^  *^^^  world,"  but  is  also  equally  true  that  if  we  want  to 
make  an  impiession  we  must  to  some  extent  concentrate  our 
forces.  We  have  at  the  present  time  considerably  more  than  one 
bundled  thousand  Christians  in  Tinnevelly,  and  a  very  fair  nimiber  of 
these  are  high-caste  men.  Yelalans,  who  are  a  high  class,  form  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  converts  in  Tinnevelly. 

What  is  this  the  result  of?  It  is  the  result  of  concentration. 
At  one  time,  putting  the  Church  IMissionary  Society  and  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  together,  we  had  more  than 
Results  of  con-  twentj  JNlissionaries  working  in  a  tract  of  country  tlie 
centrated  effort,  gjze  of  Yorkshire,  and  we  cannot  wonder  when  that  was 
tbe  case  that  an  impression  has  been  made.  Nmv  ive  are  able  to 
withdraw  all  our  European  Missionaries.  We  have  not  a  single 
Missionary,  so  called,  in  Tinnevelly.  We  have  Missionaries  in 
the  Training  Institutions  and  colleges,  hut  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  Bishop  ive  have  no  Missicaary  in  the  district,   but   the 

AVnOLE    IS     ENTIRELY    WORKED    BY    THE    NATIVES    THEMSELVE:S.       They 

liave  about  sixty  native  pastors,  and  the  native  Church  contributes 
quite  enough  to  pay  every  farthing  of  the  salaries  of  those  native 
l)astors.  Then  we  are  beginning  to  train  them  to  a  great  deal  of  self- 
government.  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  come  for  handing  it 
entirely  over  to  tliem.  We  have  been  making  various  ventures  in 
that  direction,  and  I  think  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  native  Church  to  stand  alone.  It 
seems  to  require  the  help  of  Europeans  still.  Directly  it  is  left,  it 
seems  to  be^in  to  totter  a  little.  It  requires  the  support  and  help  of 
the  European  arm. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  that  our  great  difficulty  in  the 
District  work  now  is,  not  to  get  the  Hindus  or  the  Mohammedans  of 
India  to  listen  to  us,  but  to  supply  them  with  the  teachers  that  they 
are  asking  for.  I  only  long  for  tlie  people  of  England  to  realise  the 
fact  that  our  Missionaries,  times  without  number,  have  Teachers  the 
had  to  refuse  deputations  that  have  come  from  heat  lien  want  in  India, 
villages  begging  and  entreating  us  to  send  them  a  Christian  teacher. 
Times  without  number  we  have  had  to  send  them  back  without  a 
Christian  teacher,  simi)ly  saying,  "  We  have  not  the  means  to  send 
you  a  teacher.''  I  only  wish  you  would  take  up  the  challenge.  I 
could  find  you  a  hundred  heathen  villag«^s  that  would  be  thankful  to 
receive  native  teachers,  if  only  we  iiad  the  means  of  sending  them. 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  God  is  wiling  and  ready  at  once  to  bless  us 
when  He  sees  us  putting  forth  the  earnest,  the  real,  the  sincere 
prayer.  I  am  perfectly  sure  when  He  sees  that,  and  sees  the 
corresponding  reality  of  it  in  our  gifts,  then  we  shall  see  nations 
born  in  a  day,  and  Christianity  will  sweep  over  many  of  those  great 
countries  that  are  now  lying  in  the  very  depths  of  heathenism.  Let 
us  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  ;  and  let  it  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  us  to  go  forward. 

Eev.  W.  F.  Armstrong  (American  Baptist  IVIission,  Telugu)  :  i\Iy 
wife  and  I  are  given  twenty  minutes  between  us.  We  represent 
what  are,  in  some  respects,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  Missions 
of  modern  times :    she,  the   Karen  Mission  ;    and  I,  the     . 

.  '  i(»i.i  American 

lelugu  Mission.  I  want  to  confine  my  self  to  this  latter,  Baptist 
although  I  might  speak  of  Burmah  as  a  ^lission-field,  as*^®^"^"  Mission. 
my  residence  is  at  the  present  time  in  j^urmah,  amongst  the  many 
thousands  of  Telugus  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  was  sent  liere 
by  Christian  brethren  of  Burmah, — Telugus,  Tamils,  Burmese, 
Karens,  Chinese,  English,  and  Eurasians.  One  Mohammedan, 
not  a  Christian  at  all,  contributed  of  his  own  accord,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  privilege,  €10  towards  the  fund  raised  so  heartily  and  in 
so  short  a  time  by  the  brethren  in  Moulmein  to  send  me  here  as 
their  delegate. 

But  I  will  not  .speak  of  Burmah,  for  I  have  but  ten  minutes  to  speak 
in,  and  my  wife  will  .speak  of   the   Karen  Mission.     The  story  of  the 
American  Baptist  Telugu  Mission  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  one  fraught 
with  many  lessons  for  Christian  workers.     I  will  tell  it,  of  course,  very 
briefly ;  but  I  want  you  to  gather  the  lessons  from  it  as  I  go 
along.     The  Mission  was  begun  fifty  years  ago.     Thirty  years    ^^^^^^ 
were  spent  with  scarcely  any  result ;  time  and  time  again  the 
Missionary  Union,  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  talked 
at  their  annual  meetings  about  removing  their  one  Missionary  from  India, 
and  putting  him  among  their  other  Missionaries  in  Burmah.  They  had  on  the 
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Missionary  map,  which  was  hun^'  up  beforothom  iit  their ftiniual  mcetin^js,  a 
imiiiU'r  of  io<l  marks  to  iiulicato  the  stations  in  Ihirmah,  and  they  sotiiaMl 
hkc  a  duster  of  htars;  then,  as  they  hxtktd  aciosstho  Jiay  <»f  J{«'ii;^m1,  th«'y 
Niw  hut  onolon*'  st;ir  on  that  sidt^  of  tht;  hny,  iiahi-atin^'  their  only  .Mission 
in  that  part  of  India  at  tliat  timo  ;  and  at  one  of  tlio  mcrtin^us,  when  it 
was  Ijt'ing  discussed  whether  to  ahandun  this  Mission  or  to  reinforce  it,  it 
wiis  spoken  of  as  the  "  Lone  Star  ^lission."  Dr.  S.  ¥.  Smith,  the  poet, 
:uith*)r  (jf  the  national  anthem  of  America,  was  prcst'nt  at  tliat  meeting, 
and  took  up  tlie  idea  of  a  lone  star;  he  worked  it  up  that  night  into 
a  h.'autiful  poem  tliat  has  become  liistoric,  i>icturing  in  the  p»'rhaps  not 
far  distant  future  a  glorious  constellation  of  stars  in  that  region;  that 
prophecy  has  heen  fultilled  most  gloriously. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Mission  was  begun.     Thirty  years  were  spent  with 
Fcareely  any  result. 

The  venerable  Ur.  Jewett  was  labouring  on  in  faith,  and  he  said 

at  last,  "Brethren,  you  may  give  it  up  if  you  can,  but  1  cannot;  I  will 

jewetfi   S^  biiek  in   some  way  or  other.     I  do  not  see  how,  just 

resolution savei now;   but  the  liOrd  has  laid  it  ui)on  my  heart,  and  lie 

theMuwon.  ^-j^  send  me  back  ;  and  I  must  labour  as  long  as  life 
lasts  for  the  Telugus."  iSaid  Dr.  Warren,  the  then  Secretary,  "  Well, 
brother,  if  you  are  determined  to  go  back,  we  must  at  least  give  you 
decent  Christian  burial  out  there,  so  we  must  look  for  somebody  to  go 
back  with  you."  Kcv.  J.  E.  Clougli  was  found,  and  was  sent  out  as  Dr. 
Jewett's  fellow-labourer.  Ten  years  more  were  spent  in  almost  fruitless 
toil,  as  it  appeared  ;  but  the  Gospel  was  being  preached.  A  new  station 
was  formed  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  old  station.  By-and-by,  one  by 
one,  the  converts  began  to  come.  Ten  years  ago  the  liOrd  graciously 
surprised  His  people.  One  day  the  ^lissionary's  house  was  besieged 
Rewards  of  faith  by  a  number  of  Christians.     He  did  not  know  them  to  be 

and  patience.  Christians;  but  they  came  down  and  piled  up  their  idols 
in  the  Missionary's  comi)ound,  or  yard,  and  asked  for  baptism.  The 
Missionaries  and  the  native  preachers — for  they  had  just  a  few — had 
been  going  round  all  over  the  district  preaching  and  distributing  por- 
tions of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  then  the  famine  came,  and  they  did  more 
preacliing  than  ever.  Mr.  ('lough  was  enabled  to  get  large  companies 
together  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  that  the  Government  was  digging 
to  give  the  poor  famine-stricken  people  work;  he  and  his  native 
workers  j^reached  night  after  night,  and  instructed  them  in  the  ways 
of  God's  grace  to  men,  till  thousands  gathered  round  and  sought 
baptism,  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 

Faith  staggered  1'he  Missionary  thought — well  his  mind  was  filled  with 
by  success,  various  tlioughts.  If  they  had  come  in  ones  or  twos 
he  would  have  thought,  "  This  seems  to  be  God's  work ;  *'  but  when 
they  came  in  thousands  he  did  not  know  but  that  it  was  some  ex- 
citement, that  might  pass  away  in  a  short  time ;  and  it  behoved  him 
and  his  co-labourers  to  be  very  careful.  They  were  very  careful ;  and 
they  held  the  people  off  as  long  as  they  could.  At  last  they  were  forced 
to  give  them  an  answer  and  tell  them  whether  they  would  baptise 
them  or  not.     The  Missionaries  gathered  their  native  helpers  about 
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them,  and   all  waited  u^wn  God  for  direction.     They  received  what 
th<;y  belicvod  (o   ho  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  at,  that  prayer-meeting, 
and  concluded  that  they  would  baptise  the  |)uople.     They  examined 
them  very  carefully  ;  some  they  asked  to  wait  a  while  longer,  so  that 
better  evidence  might  be  obtained,  but  they  baptised  in  that  year  ten 
thousand  converts.     Those  received  at  the  first   examination   were 
baptised  in  a  little  stream,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Ongole.  xenthouta»d 
Thousands  of  p(^ople  gathered  there  one  day  ;  both  sides  of  bapUiedina 
the  stream  were  crowded  with  people.     There  were  two       ^'"' 
administrators  of  the  ordinance  in  the  river  at  a  time — but  no  two 
baptisTns  going  on  simultaneously;  one  was  preparing  his  candidate 
for   the   rite  while   the   other  administrator   was  pronouncing  the 
formula.     A\.  was  done  with  the  utmost  decorum — no  undue  haste; 
and  on  that  day  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  converts 
were  immersed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  iEoly 
Ghost.     Almost,  you  see,  the  Pentecostal  number.     And  if  there  had 
been  three  thousand  the  whole  number  could  have  been  baptised 
before    sunset — a  commentary  upon  that  portion  of  the   a  parallel  to 
Acts.     The  work  has  gone  on  from  that  time  to  this —     Pentecott. 
a  period  of  nine  years.      We  have  now,  in  round  numbers,  thirty 
thousand  Church  members,  and  a  large  number  of  faithful  ministers, 
who  are  doing  noble  service  for  God  in  that  region. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Armstrong  (American  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Karens, 
Burmah):  The  only  apology  for  my  a])pearance  here  this  evening 
is  that  I  am  the  only  Karen  Missionary  in  this  Conference.  I  feel 
that  so  noble  a  peo[)le  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed. 
Thousands  of  them  are  praying  for  us  during  this  week,  and  it  is 
right  they  should  have  some  recognition.  The  Karens  TheKarena 
were  once  the  hill  tribes  of  Burmah,  and  treated  by  the  of  Burmah. 
Burmese  with  the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice;  they  hid  them- 
selves in  the  jungle  on  the  mountain-sides,  carefully  concealing  the 
paths  to  their  bamboo  homes — a  poor  people,  content  to  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  gardens,  to  weave  their  own  clothing,  and  to  be  as 
independent  in  the  forest  as  the  birds  or  the  bees.  Their  religion 
was  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Burmese,  as  you  know,  had  their 
idols  :  the  Karens  had  none.  They  otiered  sacritices  to  propitiate 
the  demons  whom  they  feared,  but  they  made  no  visible  objects 
of  worship.  They  lived  honest,  truthful  lives,  before  the  Gcspel 
reached  them.  I  speak  advisedly,  for  I  have  seen  them  in  their 
homes,  both  as  heathens  and  as  Christians. 

They  were  a  marvellously  moral  people.     They  had  no  literature, 
no  written  language ;  but  they  had  a  carefully  preserved  tradition 
of  a  book  which  their  fathers  once  had,  but  which,  because    a  prepared 
they  had  been  disobedient  to  it,  was  taken  from  them ;      people. 
and  some  day,  tlieir  legends  said,  their  white  brother  would  come   . 
across  the  sea  in  a  ship  and  bring  back  this  book  which  told   of 
the  Great  Father.     That  they  once  had  the  Old  Testament  seems 
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probnhlo,  from  tin*  aimilarity  of  their  logondf*  to  mnch  lh;il  is  written 
there.  No  wonder  sucli  a  people  sliouhi  receive  the  (iospel  when  it 
came!  No  peojjU'  have  ever  been  discovered  who  were  «o  j>repared 
for  it,  nnd  whose  very  prejudices  were  in  its  favour.  When  Mission- 
aries came  .iinong  them,  their  ohl  men  said,  "  This  is  what  our  fatliers 
tohi  us  of;  tills  is  wliat  we  were  told  to  wait  for,"'  and  they  Hocked 
by  hun(h('(ls  to  hear  il  nnd  to  receive  it,  not  witliout  a  change  of 
lieart.  Tlicy  believed  the  message,  and  with  sinijilest  faith  in  Christ 
they  received  the  j)romise,  "To  every  one  that  believetli."  They 
were  ignorant  in  many  respects;  but  they  did  believe  in  Christ  and 
l»ray  to  llinj,  and  gave  every  evidence  of  u  conversion  such  as  is 
wrought  l)y  the  Holy  Spirit  and  is  not  the  work  of  man. 

1  have  only  a  few  moments;  let  me  tell  you  how  we  find  them 
now.  There  are  over  four  hundred  and  tifty  Karen  parishes  ;  each 
.suj)ixirts  its  own  natives  pastor  and  its  own  village  school,  and 
Present itate of iif^i^riy  subscribe  largely  to  send  the  Gospel  to  regions 
the  Million,  bcyoud.  There  are  about  thirty  thousand  baptised 
communicants,  and  fully  a  hundred  thousand  nominal  Christians — 
about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  tribe  in  Jiurmah.  They  are  earnest 
Foreign  Missionaries,  and  I  wish  specially  to  speak  to  this.  They 
hnve  their  own  Foirlrpi  MisHUinarn  ISoc'ietfi,  and  send  out  their 
yinnuf  men  to  the  north  ami  to  the  east,  to  distant  coinitries,  and 
to  men  of  other  tonrjues^  supporting  them  there,  and  reinforcing 
them  as  they  can  and  as  there  is  need.  I  could  .^peak  of  many 
young  men  who  have  gone  and  come  back,  and  returned  again  with 
their  wives  to  those  hilly  countries  by  long  and  trying  journeys,  and 
who  are  now  doing  faithful  work  amongst  a  strange  people,  where 
tliey  are,  in  many  respects,  as  much  Foreign  Missionaries  as  we 
are  in  their  country. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  instance  in  my  own  experience.  I  love 
the  people  very  dearly.  I  liold  them  as  my  brothers  and  sisters;  Init  when 
my  husband  went  to  the  Telufjns  I  went  too.    One  of  my  teachers,  who  had 

travelled  with  me  in  many  a  juii^le,  and  who  loved  souls  as  well 
T»  1^.^*1-    as  I  did — who  had  risked  her  lite  over  and  over  again  for  the 

sak'^OT  preaching  theuosjid  to  the  heathen — was  anxious  to  go 
with  me  to  the  Telugii  coinitiy.  This  Jvaren  girl  went  to  India  and  learned 
the  Telugu  language,  both  written  and  spoken,  more  rapidly  than  any  Mis- 
sionaiy  I  have  ever  known.  She  stalled  a  gills'  school  among  them, 
teaching  them  in  Telugu  more  etiiciently  than  any  one  among  their  own 
people  could  do,  on  account  of  their  deficient  tiaining — I  mean,  of  course, 
in  the  district  where  we  were,  and  wheie  we  were  staiting  a  new  jSIission. 
She  won  men,  women,  and  children  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  and  was  every- 
where respected.  They  called  her  by  the  .same  title  as  myself,  and  she 
was  in  all  respects  a  genuine  Foreign  Missionary.  She  left  her  parents,  her 
home,  and  her  friends,  and  Avent  where  she  never  could  hear  a  word  of  her 
own  language,  that  she  might  win  some  of  these  people  to  Christ.     She  is 

now  living  in  Rangoon,  and  is  Avorking  among  the  Burmese 

and  Telugus  wlio  live  in  that  city.  She  is  Secretary  of  the 
Karen  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society — a  Society  that  has  been  in 
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exiHtenco  for  pomo  yoaiH,  aud  whicli  HH|>[»oitH  its  o\mi  Hi  1»1p  woman  atiil 
(liructH  hot'  Avork.  Sho  is  not  in  Mission  employ;  hut  her  hiishimil  is  u 
Karon  nicnli.int,  well  «»ilut'ut<'(l,  ii  constrratcd  Chiisliim  niim,  h[»<'iikiii^  to 
thoHO  >NhoiM  \h'  s('«'k  during'  tlie  Itii^irK'ss  liuiirs  ot"  the  (Liv  upon  (Jlirisii;in 
topicH,  jis  well  iis  on  l)usiiu'ss,  ami  ^'iving  liir^'dy  of  his  nu'uns  to  .support 
the  (Jospcl  at  liis  homo  nixl  abroad. 

I  always  felt  that  work  among  tho  Karons  in  only  half-way  to 
hoat  hendoin.  Ainonj^;  tho  Tolii^us  I  saw  many  (h'hasinjr  whit  wiiibeth* 
etleots  of  idolatry  wiii<'ii  I  never  saw  amoni(  tho  Karons.  K*r«ni' future? 
They  are,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  worked  among  them, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  Mastern  tribes.  (Jod  has  sur'dy  some 
W(mderful  ])lan  for  thom  ;  and  we  see  a  forecast  of  this  in  their  eager- 
ness and  willingness  to  work  as  ovangolists  anu)ug  other  nations. 
Another  Conforonce,  I  trust,  may  see  some  of  them  in  your  midst  to 
speak  for  themsolves. 

The  Acting  Secretary:  T  wish  to  arid  that  the  Karens,  once  po 
timid,  wore  the  foremost  sui»porters  of  the  English  Government  in 
the  late  war  in  Hurmali. 

Tho  proceedings  were  bronght  to  a  close  witli  the  sinijing  of  tho 
Doxology. 
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CHINA:    THE  KldUTEIlN  PROVINCES. 

(^Mondaif  (iflernoon.,  June  11///,,  in  the  Ldi'fje  Hall.) 

Sir  J.  H.  Xennaway    Jart.,  ^.2.,  iu  the  chair. 

Rev.  Principal  Grant    fTercd  prayer. 

The  Chairman  :  Jjidics  and  ^cnlU'incn, — We  enter  tliis  afternoon 
on  a  new  i)art  of  the  ])r()^'rannn(!  of  tliis  Oonfcrenee,  (hi.s  being 
:he  first  of  a  series  of  lar<^er  ineetin^rs  at  wliieh  we  look  to 
hear  detailed  aeeouiits  of  the  Missions  from  those;  who  by  ])ersonal 
experience  or  elose  coiitacl  witli  Missionaries  are  best  (jualilied  to 
giv(!  those  arcounts.  Not  beiiiLJ  in  that  jiosition  myself,  I  siudl  only 
detain  you  for  a  few  minutes  ;  yet,  1  feel  it  riijlit  to  otVer  a  few  'vonis 
Hearty  ^'^  iiearty  welcome  to  all  those;  who  iiave  come  from  a  dis- 
weicome.  ianco  to  take  part  in  this  ^'reat  Conference,  which  was  so 
well  inaugurated  by  that,  wonderful  /gathering  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Considering  tuat,  this  is  only  one  ol  three  meetings  going  on  at,  the 
]>resent  tune,  and  judging  by  the  numbers  here,  it  seems  as  if  the 
interest  was  being  well  niaiMtain<'(l  so  far,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  bo  to 
tiie  end.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  we  can  meet  to  discuss  and 
consider  this  great  (juestion  in  tlu;  free  and  oi>en  day. 

What  strikes  n.s  in  this  larg<'  gatlu'ring  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world 

United  inone  o^  Varying  sects  is,  that  we  are  ha})pily  enabled  to  come 

oau«e.       together    and    to  deal  with  this    great   subject  which  is 

common  to  us  all.     We  may  heartily  rejoice,  in  the  words  of  the 

poet : — 

"  Tliouf^li  (lilToring  frecdH  may  sover, 
Ov  varviiif^  suets  divide; 
No  power  shall  siitulor  v.vcr 
iluarts  tlial  in  Christ  ahide." 

We  know,  from  exj)erience  and  from  history,  that  though 
perhaps  we  nnght  wish  there  were  fewer  Societies  at  work  in  the 
Mission  '    .d  and  n.  re  workers,  yet  there  is  room  for  all,  and  wlien 
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tlicy  conic  side  by  side  iogcflicr  in  iho  work  of  converting  the 
hosithcn,  minor  diiVcrences — difVcrcnceiii  whicli  at  liome  are  not  minor, 
l,erbai)S,  l)ut  very  large  and  great  — (lisa]>])ear  in  face  of  (he  com- 
•  utn  ,,  I  he  great  masses  of  lii.'at  h<Miism  who  have  to  be  readied  and 
in/'  '^ct  ...  In  lace  of  that  common  foe  we  have  to  sink  our  ditfer- 
enci  ;  /fe  ave  to  forget  that,  which  divides  us,  and  to  rejoice  as 
brotliei::  ^i..  comrad<?s  lighting  the  same  l)at tie,  serving  under  the 
same  Captain,  looking  to  the  same  ends,  and  to  go  heartily  forward. 
We  rejoice  to  see  our  brothers  from  across  the  great  At  hint ic  here  to- 
day. We  were  glad  to  hear  from  the  representative  of  (lermanv  the 
iither  day.  Our  l^'reneh  brethi(;n,  too,  we  welcome,  remembering 
what  a  baj)tism  of  lire  and  blood  they  had  to  ]iass  tiirough,  and  we 
li()])e  and  t  rust  that  they,  too,  will  be  fellow-workers  wit  h  us.  Ila[>i)ilv, 
towards  the  c'lose  of  tliis  century  of  Missions,  we  do  not  Noapoiojfy 
need  to  a])ologise  for  the  existence  of  Missions.  We  can  needed, 
show  our  results.  We  can  say  that  three  millions  have  been  brought, 
to  the  knowlcflge  of  the  truth:  that  there  are  tliree  millions  now 
living  ready  to  testify  to  the  truth.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  much, 
but  it  is  something  to  have  achieved  in  view  of  the  suialliiess  of  <»ur 
Missions  and  the  vast  tield  over  which  we  have  had  to  work.  We 
know  we  have  the  testimoni<'s  of  men  in  higli  ])laces,  men  not  favour- 
able to  Missions,  oHieial  evidence  and  evidence  from  other  (juarters, 
of  the  civilising  and  humanising  iidluences  which  can  be  traced 
directly  to  i  »  ellbrt.s  of  our  Missionaries,  and  we  say  then!  is  abundant, 
onct)uragem(  -it  to  go  forward. 

We  go  to-day  to  China,  that  woiuh'rful  country  with  its  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  inhabitants, of  peoph^  who  seem  to  be  in  many  respects 
like  tlu;  Jews,  insomucli  as  they  retain  their  nationality 

I  .1  .1  I     •        i\      •  '  1     ■       The  ChincRC. 

wherever  they   go;    they   retain    their  race,      ley   retain 
their  customs,  and   t  hey  are  a.  ])eople  ajiart,   though  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  foreign  nations.     Jl<»w  curiou     it  is  to  watch  the  struggh? 
going  on      i    many   ]»arts   of    tiie   woi.»l  to   ]>ut    out    these   pushing, 
energetic  (Jhiiiese  from  (;oniing  in  and  coinj>et  iiig  with  the  workers 
in  dilVercnt  places.      Look  at  the  early  work  of  the  Cliurcli  Missionary 
Society    in    Kuh-(Ii»»W.      For    eleven     years    did    Weldon,  _  ,    ,      „. 
McCall,   Furnley,    an<l    Smith    work    without    one    single  simo  ir.sonin 
convert  or   the  j.rospect,  -f   one;   and    just    as  the    Com-  i'"'«''«^""««- 
niittee  at  liom     was  ciiri     ,;  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was  not 
ripe  for  this  wt    !  ,  aim  tii.n  they  had  better  abandon   it,  Smith  wrote 
to  tliem  and  ask  d  them  to  wait  one  year  more,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  lie  re]>orte(l  that  he  liad  three  iiKjiiirers.     Now,  a  few  years  back 
we  saw  a  great  extension  of  the  work  at   I'lili-chow,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country.      li<'t  us  do  oui  part,  let  us  each  one  and  all  rcalis(» 
what,  it    means,  th«':<'  four  liun(lre<l  millions;  let   us  realise  what  are 
the  efl'orts  of  t  hos''  men  who  are  gone  loil  h  ;  and  let  us  pray  to  (io<l 
for  a  lilessiiig  on  them,  knowing  t  hat   as  the  Work  progresses  abroad 
so  tliere  will  be  ubnidant  blessings  at  home  to  those  who  further  the 
cause. 
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Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.D.  (Secretary,  A.E.C.F.^I.)  :  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Christian  friends, — It  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity  to  at- 
tempt the  seemingly  impossible,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  gloriously 
to  accomplish  that  which  it  attempts.  At  the  very  beginning  the 
problem  which  was  set  before  the  Christian  Church  of  diffusing  the 
truth  and  winning  converts  to  the  faith  throughout  the  Pagan  world 
The  impossible  was  to  human  judgment  an  impossible  task.  What  could 
accomplished,  that  haudful  of  bclicvers  in  Jerusalem,  a  distant  part  of 
a  conquered  province  of  the  great  Eoman  world,  efifect  against  the 
learning,  the  culture,  the  strength,  and  the  intense  opposition  of 
the  mightiest  Empire  of  the  time?  I  say,  to  human  judgment,  to 
attempt  to  spread  the  Gospel  all  abroad  was  impossible,  and  yet  we 
know  what  happened.  We  know  how  that  faith  spread  from  Jerusalem 
throughout  Palestine,  throughout  Syria,  into  Asia  Minor,  beyond  into 
Macedonia,  into  Greece,  intoKome,  into  Arabia,  into  Egypt,  raising  up 
confessors  in  every  city  and  province  of  the  great  Eoman  Empire, 
changing  the  tone  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  at  first  was  a  tone 
of  scoffing  ;tnd  utter  contempt,  into  a  tone  of  intense  opposition 
and  determination  to  wipe  out  this  pestilent  sect.  Beneath  the 
blows  of  persecution  Christianity  bled,  but  grew,  and  after  two 
centuries  of  persecution  a  Christian  emperor  sat  upon  the  throne, 
and  Christianity  had  displaced  the  heathenism  which  once  was 
everywhere  triumphant.  Here  was  the  impossible  attempted  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  gloriously  accomplished. 

A  similar  tat^k  in  its  proportions,  its  vastnet^s,  ami  ditHculty,  though  vory 
diflerent  in  its  character,  confronted  the  Church  Avhen  the  great  Emi)ir(^ 
fell  before  the  inroads  of  the  northein  barbarians.  Here  was  the  tat?k 
set  before  the  Church,  not  to  enter  and  hold  a  thoroughly  civilised  and 
organised  community  and  transmute  it,  as  far  as  mijht  be,  into  a  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  but  another  task,  to  enter  in  among 
^cMeve'd*^  peoples  that  were  on  a  far  lower  stage  of  development — rude, 
barbarian,  pagan  ;  to  cast  upon  them  the  spell  of  the  new 
faith ;  to  bring,  if  possible,  into  their  lite  the  true  moulding  power  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  the  nations  which  were  to  arise  miglit  be  Christ's  from 
their  foundation.  This  was  the  task  to  be  worked  out  in  barbarian  and 
pagan  Europe,  the  Christian  Europe  that  was  to  be.  An  impossible  task 
also  if  we  consider  the  forces  that  were  arraj-ed  for  it,  and  omit  that 
Divine  power  that  always  works  in  the  Christian  Church.  And  yet  the 
impossible  here  also  was  achieved.  This  land  of  England,  jiagaii  and 
barbarian  as  utterly  as  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  are  to-day,  leeeived 
the  Gospel,  and  that  Gospel  wrought  at  the  heart  and  life  of  the  nation, 
and  made  a  barbarian  and  pagan  England  at  length  a  Christian  England, 
the  Christian  England  that  has  risen  step  by  step  in  strength,  in  jower 
in  richness,  in  civilisation,  in  al)undance  of  g-Hs  for  the  nations. 

T^ie  modern  Missionary  enterprise  is  .a  task  of  very  much  the  same 

kind  as  those  to  which  I  have  called  your  attentic  i.     Measure  the  forces 

The  task  of    ^^  work  in  these  Missionaiy  Societies.     I  giant  that  they  count 

Modem       up  a  vei}'  goodlv  number  of  men  and  a  very  gocdly  ariay  of 

KisBions.      forces  combined  in  this  work,  yet  put  them  all  together  and  set 

over  against  them  the  masses  of  the  heathen  world  that  are  to  be  reached, 
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the  mnlf  it udo  inconceivable  still  dwelling  in  darkness  boyord  one  whisper 
of  tlu;  sweetness  of  the  Gospel,  and  wo  luivc  here  anoth>U'  task  quite 
impossible  ;  it  is  absurd ;  these  Missionary  Societies  a  ttempt  a  thing  that 
never  can  bo  done — to  spread  Christianity  over  the  globe,  to  overcome  the 
oppo^ition  which  the  Gospel  must  meet  in  every  country  where  Moham- 
medanism has  sway.  In  such  a  great  continent  of  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  superstition  as  Africa,  in  such  a  populous  country  as  China,  a  fortress 
against  all  the  approaches  of  Western  knowledge,  against  all  Western  arts 
and  Western  customs  and  Western  faith,  I  do  not  wondcn-  that  men  who 
have  no  faith  in  God,  and  who  do  not  see  His  hand  in  history,  declaio  the 
task  of  Christian  Missions  nowadays  an  impossible  and 
absurd  one.  If  the  human  forces  arrayed  in  it  are  all  tlie  ^^°'''^od 
forces  that  are  at  work,  it  is  impossible  But  we  work  under 
a  leader  ;  Christian  ^lissions  have  been  in^uigurated,  not  by  human  agency, 
but  by  the  Divine  Spirit  working  upon  ^nen,  and  calling  tlicm  forth  to  a 
Divine  and  glorious  service,  and  it  is  this  tliat  is  our  conlidence  and  our 
strength. 

Now,  with  regard  to  ^Modern  .Missions,  it  appears  to  me  very 
obvious  that  the  evangelisation  of  China  presents,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  task.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  problem  confronting  The  most 
the  Christian  Chur'i'h  to-day  that  equals  in  intrinsic  difficult  task. 
difficulty  that  which  is  presented  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  Chinese 
people'.  If  we  had  no  history  behind  us,  if  we  had  no  written  W^ord 
before  us  radiant  with  its  promises,  our  hearts  might  fail  us;  we 
might  well  say,  "  This  task  is  too  great,'  and  recall  our  forces,  and 
turn  our  thoughts  to  that  part  of  the  Mi^sionary  work  which  is  more 
easy,  where  fruits  are  more  quickly  brought  forth,  and  where  the 
promise  of  complete  success  is  greater. 

The  diHiculties  of  Missionary  work  in  China  I  shall  leave  for  those 
who   are    more    conversant   with    that    work   by  personal    participation 
therein.     There  are  two  or  three  things,  however,  which  are  so  obvious 
that   I   must    allude  to  them.     It   is    not    simply    the  greatness   of   the 
population    of    China    that    makes    her    evangelisation    dithcult.      It    is 
rather    the    institutions    of    the    Chinese,    it    is    the    Cninese 
character  ;  it  is  the  Chinese  history,  inwrouglit   into  institu-  c,^'Jl^*n°Jh^" 
tions,  instinct  in  the  life  of  the  people,  making  them  a  nation 
by  themselves,  exclusive,  caring  not,  knowing  not,  heeding  not  of  aught 
that   goes    on    in  the  A\orld  outside  of    them,  not  desiring  the  arts  we 
are  so   ready  to   bring  them,    not  wishing  for  the  institutions  that   we 
would  gladly  see  thrive  among  them,    scorning  the  faith  that  we  deem 
their  life  and  their  salvation.     It  is  worth  while  to  note  what  has  been 
dono  in  Missionary  work  in  that  Empire.     I  shall  not  now  refer  at  all 
to  those  preliminary    movements    in    the  Middle  Ages,   in   the    time   of 
the  Reformation,  which   have  made  the    Chinese   people  to  some    degree 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  faith.     They  have   their  significance  and 
their  value,  but  we  are  concerned  in  that  movement  for  the 
conversion  of  China,   which   began  with    the   laboms  of   the  ^'^jfjJ'J"^*"''"' 
venerated   and   honoured    Dr.    Mojiison    in   the   year    1807. 
Eighty   years   ago  this   Missionaiy  work  began  in  the   heroic  and  self- 
denying  labour  of  p,  man  who  almost  literally  buried  himself  in  China,  for 
China's  ifdomption.     Ho   was  like  those   who  work  at  the  foundations, 
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content  to  do  liis  work  and  finisli  In's  toil  out  of  siirlit  nnd  lioaiinir  of 
men,  lookinf:^  for  his  re\\nr(l  to  Ili;it  flay  -vvlion  on  ihcso  foundations  hy 
God's  blessini;  tho  finished  stnictnro  sliall  appoai-  in  hoanty  and  strongOi. 
All  honour  to  tho  pidiifcr;  and  tho  JMissionary  work  in  ("hina  very 
largely  to  this  very  day  is  of  this  sort.  Wo  liave  scarcely  got  beyond 
the  period  of  ])ioneer  work.  It  is  still  true  that,  tho  man 
"Nvlio  goes  to  China,  to  nntlcj-<ake  ]\Iissionary  woik  nnist  bo 
cojitrnt  to  Inbdur  underground  and  out  of  sight,  ho  cannot 
expect  to  send  back  to  this  country  and  to  other  countries  the  swift 
repoit  of  great  achievements:  he  nuist  make  up  his  mind  as  the  Church 
of  Christ  must  make  up  its  mind  to  hard  work,  long  work,  patient 
work,  the  fruitage  of  which  shall  be  by-and-by,  not  to  bless  our  (yes, 
bat  to  bless  the  eyes  and  rejoice  tho  hearts  of  the  generations  that  are 
to  come. 


The  work  still 
pioneer. 
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It  is  trno  we  have  now  thirty-lhreo  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in 
China.  Tlie  I'ritisli  Societieswhich  betjan  the  work  have  taken  the  lead 
up  to  this  time,  but  other  Societies  from  other  lands  have  joined  them 

Proof  of  in  the  task.  We  count  up  alnneone  thousand  Missionaries 
possibilities,  in  China.  We  are  able  to  communicate  to  you  that  there 
are  thirty-two  thousand  Protestant  communicants  in  China,  and 
that  there  is  growth  in  other  respects  correspondent.  We  have  this 
to  cheer  us;  in  1877  the  number  of  communicants  was  a  little  over 
thirteen  thousand;  at  the  end  of  1887,  ten  years,  the  nuir.ber  had 
risen  to  thirty-two  thousand,  far  more  than  doubling  itself  within 
the  decade.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  task  is  not  impossible,  that  'he 
Chinese  heart  may  be  touched,  that  faith  may  spring  up  in  that 
stubborn  soil,  that  God's  glory  may  be  displayed  among  them,  as  it 
has  been  elsewhere  among  the  people  to  whom  the  Gospel  has  gone. 
We  take  courage  at  the  results  already  gained,  and  yet  we  do  not 
reckon  the  importance  of  our  work  by  the  results  that  we  can  now 
explain. 

Is  there  hope  for  the  future?      Is  it  a  p^'omising  work  ?     I  doubt 

if  that  is  a  question  which  it  is  ever  fit  for  the  Christian  Church  to 

ask  in  connection  with  labour.     I«  it  our  duty  to  evangcdise?  that  is 

The  question  ^'^^  questiou  to  cousider.     Whether  it  is  hopeless  or  not, 

for  us.       -who  can  tell?     Has  it  been  a  hopeful  task  ])lanting  the 

Gospel  in  the  earth  and  evangelising  the  world?     God  has  waited 

eighteen  centuries  to  see  the    fruit    of   thai    peerless    Sacrifice    on 

Calvary  achieve  its  results  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  to-day 

more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  tlie  globe  still  remain 

outside  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     Is  it  a 

hopeful  task  ?      Yes ;  the  promise  of  God  is  given  to  the  Church  of 

the  Living  God.      His  kingdom  shall  triumph  over  all.      Is  the  task 

WehaveGod's  ^^^  Christian  ^Missions  in  China  a  hopeful  one?     Yes;  not 

promise,  bocause  thirty  thousand  now  are  counted  among  the 
communicants,  but  because  (lod  has  written  it  in  His  jjiomises  that 
the  children  of  Sinim  shall  also  come  and  share  in  the  glories  of  His 
eternal  kingdom. 
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Rev.  J.  MacGowan  (T>.M.S.,  from  Amoy) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — It  seems  to  me  eminently  appropriate  that  the 
subject  of  our  tirst  meeting  in  this  great  hall  should  be 
China.  The  subject  is  u  huge  one.  There  are  some 
thenies,  you  know,  that  are  great  from  accidental  circumstances. 
This  subject  of  China,  inherently  and  by  its  own  right,  is  a  large  one 
and  always  will  be  so. 

Just  think  of  the  country.  You  begin  aAvay  at  tho  South  of  China 
A\  here  you  have  a  tiopi'^-al  vegetation,  and  almost  perpetual  summer.  You 
travel  ovei-  groat  plains  teeming  with  poimlation,  throufrh  great  towns, 
great  cities,  and  innumorable  villa ^^I's ;  you  come  to  great  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  their  valleys,  their  peaks,  and  their  mountain  passes, 
with  scen:jry  so  In'autiful  that,  undi'r  other  circumstances,  poets  and 
painteis  ought  to))ehorn  there;  you  pass  again  along  the  great  plains  with 
the  great  cities,  and  villages,  and  towns  as  numerous  as  ever,  Mith  signs 
of  mineral  wealth  , abounding.  You  pas.s  over  great  rivers,  amongst  the 
longest  in  the  world.  You  pass  to  the  frontier  of  the  Empire, 
A\liere  the  mountains  of  the  Empire  ai-e  clothed  with  perpetual  ^^ci^s" 
snow,  and  where  the  frozen  hands  of  winter  grip  the  moun- 
tains, and  even  the  sea  along  the  shore,  in  its  icy  grasp.  We  liave 
lii'ard  of  its  great  population — three  hundred  millions  of  people.  Can  you 
grasp  this  idea?  These  great  numbers  are  exceedingly  vague.  Smaller 
numbers  are  much  more  easily  understood.  You  have  to  live  amongst 
the  people,  to  go  into  those  great  cities,  and  to  walk  along  those  narrow 
streets  and  the  great  thoroughfares  and  see  the  population  streaming  up 
day  aftei-  day,  and  then  you  begin  to  understand  some^\hat  of  this  great 
and  mighty  population. 

This  afternoon  we  are  told  we  must  give  facts,  and  so  I  mean  to  give 

you  just  two  pictures  of  our  work  in  Amoy.     The  first  I  will  bring  before 

you  is  one  of  our  Christians, — a  man  rough,  uncouth,  vnilettered 

•^  ,  ^-         •      4.1  1        u  f  WorkinAmoy. 

■ — a  man  very  much  wanting  in  tlio  graces  and  culture  ot  some 

of  the  more  educated  Chinese.  INIany  years  ago  this  man  was  a  most  eon- 
iirmed  gambler,  who  had  the  reputation  in  his  own  village  and  in  the 
i-egions  round  about,  of  being  the  greatest  gambler  in  that  part.  We  in 
England  do  not  undeistand  the  meaning  of  that  word  "  gambling  "  as  tho 
Chinese  do.  This  passion  is  born  in  the  Chinaman,  it  is  in  his  very  blood, 
and  in  his  fibre ;  and  when  you  talk  about  gambling  you  have  to  go  to 
China  to  see  what  it  is  there.  This  man  that  I  speak  of  was  pre-eminent 
as  a  gambler.  His  wife  entreated  him  to  give  it  up,  and  his  father  did 
too.  The  father,  who  is  a  great  power  in  China,  would  ask  his  son  to  give 
up  gambling,  and  he  would  promise  to  do  so,  but  when  he  got  away  from 
the  iniluences  of  home  again  the  groat  passion  came  back.  One  time  at  an 
annual  festival  in  the  village  tho  father  wanted  to  shame  this  a  Chinese 
man,  and  he  took  him  and  tied  him  to  a  stake  in  the  front  gambler con- 
of  all  the  village  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  young  men  of  ▼erted. 
the  neighbouring  villages.  But  it  was  no  use.  But  one  day  the  man  Avas 
passing  along  the  streets  of  Amoy  when  he  came  to  a  crowd  where  there 
was  p  Missionary  preaching.  He  came  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  some 
wonu.  ms  power  seemed  to  seize  hold  of  him.  He  told  me,  "I  did  not 
understand  very  much  what  the  Missionary  said,  but  there  was  something 
about  him  which  seized  hold  of  me  and  I  was  controlled  as  I  never  was 
VOL.  I.  15 
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before  in  my  life."  lie  Aveiit  liome.  He  snid,  "  I  must  hear  more  of  this." 
Next  Sunday  he  went  to  chuich,  the  passion  for  ganiUinj;  disippearod. 
The  demon  Avas  driven  out  of  liini,  and  he  hi'cauK!  not  only  u  Chri.stian  but 
a  preacher  of  the  (lospeh  It  is  one  of  the  most  liopeful  signs  of  imr 
Christianity  in  China  to-day,  that  our  converts  yre  preachers  and  that 
though  the  number  of  Christians  in  Anioy  is  very  hirge,  the  great  majority 
of  them  liave  been  gatliered  in  by  the  Clnistian  natives  tliemselves.  After 
tliat  he  Avent  home  uith  money  and  goods  that  he  had  earned.  As  lie 
came  to  his  native  village  the  young  men  gathered  around  him  and  they 
said  :  "  You  have  been  veiy  successful  in  gambling  operations  lately;  "  but 
he  said,  "  I  gamble  no  more."  They  thougbt  it  was  a  huge  joke.  Then 
he  came  to  his  own  home.  His  father  and  mother  said  nothing  because  he 
had  brought  l)ack  goods  and  mone;,.  A  month  afterward;^  he  returned 
a<'ain  witii  money  and  goods,  and  as  he  was  nearing  his  village  he  was 
sei7ed  by  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  a  large  clan,  and  he  was  capt  ired 
by  them  and  was  held  to  ransom.  In  those  <1ays  law  did  not 
Ahvingf      exist  much  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  vilhiges  that  were 

witness*  */  '  '  r^ 

strong  seized  and  ai)prehended  whoever  they  could  lay  hands 
on.  When  he  was  seized  he  said,  "  Yes,  take  my  goods  and  take  my 
money ;  my  desire  is  to  go  to  your  village  and  preacli  the  Gospel,  and  if  I 
can  do  so  at  the  expense  of  my  money  and  goods  I  shall  be  very  willing." 
He  was  carried  to  the  village,  and  whilst  .standing  in  an  open  space  waiting 
to  learn  what  the  ransom  .should  be  decided  to  be  by  the  elders,  the  crowd 
gathered  round  him  and  they  .stood  and  listened,  and  listened  ;  no  man  had 
ever  da  red  stand  and  preach  in  that  village  before  and  tell  about  Clirist;  and 
he  heard  some  woman  say,  **  We  cannot  take  this  man's  money,  we  cannot 
take  his  goods;  what  he  says  is  beautiful."  And  by-and-by  the  men 
gathered  round,  and  took  him  to  the  men  who  had  taken  his  goods,  and 
they  gathered  them  together  house  by  house,  and  gave  the  goods  back  to 
him  and  let  him  go  home.     What  has  been  the  result  of  all  that  ? 

Today  in  that  man's  village  there  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 

powerful  churches  we  have  in  the  whole  of  our  work.     The  church  is 

Aprosperous  splf-supporting,  :md  has  six  Mission  stations  in  the  villages 

church,  round  about,  worked  by  the  members,  and  that  village  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  all  that  region.  I  believe  there  is  no  church  in 
all  China  more  active  and  more  vigorous  than  it,  and  I  verily  believe 
there  is  no  church  in  Christian  England  more  active  and  earnest  in 
the  salvation  of  men  than  this  church. 

_  ow  for  another  picture.     You  mu.st  go  with  me  now  to  one  of  the 

poorest  counties  in  China.     This  is  a  county  where  1  have  spent  .some  of 

the  happiest  years  of  my  life,  and  the  recollections   of    some    men    and 

women  I  have  met  there  are  among  the  plea.sante.st  nK'mories  I  have,  aiid 

I  would  not  lose  them  for  all  the  world.     The  county  is  called 

CradousPeace.  ^^^®  County  of  CIracious  Peace.     1  have  often  wondered  why 

that  name  was  given  to  it.     I  have  sometimes  thought  1  would 

like  to  see  the  kind  of  men  that  gave  the  name  to  the  county,  for  it  is  a 

grim  satire  on  the  county.     It  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  counties.      '  *^any 

a  time  I  have  seen  fathers  and  mothers  with  their  little  children  by  their 

side,  trudging  down  the  lough  road  to  Amoy  to  sell  their  childien  in  order 

to  get  bread  for   their  families.     Now,  in  due  time  God  determined  to 

bring  the  Gospel  to  this  county.     It  would  seem  to  us,  as  men,  that  the  man 
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to  bring  the  Gospel  to  tl  is  county  must  bo  a  man  of  chosen  ability,  who 
is  known  throuijhout  the  county  for  his  virtues  his  name,  and  his  \\U\ 
Conn^  wKh  ine  to  oni^  of  the  villaifcs  in  this  county.  It  is  most  lu'autifuily 
hituated  at  tlie  foot  of  a  mouiitajji,  from  the  top  of  whii-U  yoi  can  see 
ahnost  all  over  the  comity.  In  front  of  the  viMagi*  is  a  beautiful  stream, 
cominj;  rif::ht  out  of  the  heart  of  the  moiuitain,  and  it  is  never  dried  up. 
Close  beside  this  stream  lived  a  small  farmer;  his  family  had  lived  there 
for  many  <,'enerations ;  he  was  well  known;  but  there  weio  forces  at  work, 
and  by-aud-by  the  farmer  had  to  leave  the  place,  lie  was  a  mm 
apparently  of  no  chanicter :  if  you  looked  him  in  the  face  steadily  for 
some  time  Ins  eyes  began  to  quiver :  he  could  not  look  you 
straight  in  the  f.ice  for  any  time :  he  was  not  a  strong 
character.  At  the  time  he  was  an  opium  smoker,  and  the 
paternal  acres  had  disappeared  until  li«  had,  1  tiiink,  only  one  left.  The 
family  home  was  in  luins,  and  the  question  was  heing  raised  whether 
he  should  not  sell  his  wife  and  childien  to  get  opium. 

.lust  then  his  wife  and  he  consulted  together,  and  he  said,  "I 
will  go  down  to  Amoy  anci  try  to  retrieve  my  fortunes."  Fancy  an 
opium  smoker  going  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  with  no  God,  no  great 
ininciple  in  him  to  help  liiin  day  or  night.  He  came  into  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  our  churches  :  he  heard  the  (iospel,  and  in 
a  month  he  was  cured,  and  hi«  first  impulse  was,  "  I  must  preach  ; 
I  must  go  to  my  family  and  my  village,  and  tell  them 
about  this  wondnms  uospel  that  has  changed  me.  Men 
said  to  him,  "  Vou  have  not  made  your  fortune:  where  is  the  money 
to  buy  back  your  acres  ?  "  Vmt  he  said,  "  I  want  no  fortune  ;  I  have 
God  ;  I  have  Christ ;  I  have  this  wondrous  Gospel ;  and  I  wani  no 
more."  He  went  back  and  preached,  and  to-day  there  are  in  that 
region  eleven  churches  and  seven  Mission  stations.  Ten  of  those 
churches  are  self-supporting.  These  men,  so  miserable,  elect  their 
pastors  and  preachers,  and  pay  them  well,  and  the  last  Fruit  of  his 
time  that  I  visited  them,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  I  myself  ^°'^- 
baptised  fifty  men  and  women.  Wondrous  was  the  story  that  these 
men  and  women  had  to  tell  me.  Women  stood  before  me  and  told 
the  experience  of  their  lives — women  who  had  never  dared  to  stand 
bi'fore  an  audience  before.  My  friends,  Christianity  is  bringing 
women  to  the  front,  and  the  sooner  that  is  done  permanently  the 
better. 

[Sir  John  Kennaway  left  the  chair,  which  was  occupied  during 
the  remainder  of  the  meeting  by  Dr.  K.  N.  Cust  ] 

Rev.  Francis  H.  James  (B.M.S.,  from  Ching-cliow-foo) :  Sir,  Christian 
friends, — In  1859  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  sent  two  men 
to  labour  in  the  city  of  Shanghai.  There  they  laboured  sharnhai 
for  two  years  with  great  difficulty,  for  that  N\as  the  time  Misaon, 
of  the  Taipiiig  Rebellion.  Soon  afterwards  f  e  Five  Poits  in  China 
were  opened,  and  at  Che-foo,  in  the  north  of  Shantung,  these  two 
brethren  went  to  labour,  and  work  was  carried  on  there  for  nine 
years.      They   had     many   discouragements.      During    this    period 
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nearly  all  tlio  iNIissionaries  eitlicr  died  or  had  to  go  away.  Tn  1870 
Mr. Richard  ^'i-  l^i<'liard  woiit  to  labouF  in  Che-foo,  aiid  after  being 
inChe-foo.      (here  for   Home  five   years,  he  decided  that  as  tliey    had 

Missionaries  in  Clie-foo  belonging  to  other  Societies,  and  there  was 

no  resident  Protestant   ^Missionary  at  that  time  in  the   interior  of 

{Shantung,  he  would  go  and  live  in  the  interior. 

He  Wfut  to  i\w  city  of  Chiii^'  clunv-foo.  It  is  two  hundi-cd  and  forty 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  people  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
wick«'(lest  in  that  part  of  China.  Dining  the  time  he  was 
there,  Ihcro  occiured  the  great  Shantung  famine,  iind,  in 
adililion  to  the  evangelistic  work,  lu)  was  the  means,  in  the 
hands  of  (i(»d,  of  ori:anising  :i  scheme  of  famine  relief  in  connection  with 
other  Missionaries,  whith,  I  sun  glad  to  say,  yaved  thousjuids  of  the 
Chinese  from  starvation.  A  good  impression  was  c-reat«'d,  and  whatever 
the  Clu'ni'se  ollieials  thought  then,  and  may  think  now,  the  record  of 
that  work  will  ne\cr  [xrish. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  had  joined  Mr.  Richard,  laboured  in  that  city  and 
district  from  1877  to  I88ti,  and  in  the  year  1882  I  received  a  letter 
Successor  the  from  him  to  this  effect:  "If  you  come  to  labour  in  this 
workthere.  city  with  US,  there  will  be  six  hundred  Christians  who  will 
give  you  a  hearty  welcome."  I  think  that  is  success,  wdtatever  some 
peoide  may  call  failure.  Six  years  have  passed,  and  now  as  the  result 
of  the  united  labour  of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  native?  Christians, 
who  have  done  a  noble  part,  we  have  received  over  twelve  hundred 
Christians  into  our  Church.  \Ve  have  in  the  country  nineteen 
Aprotperous  schools,  and  in  the  city  a  school  of  sixteen  of  the  most 
church.  promising  lads  selected  from  the  country  schools,  who  are 
being  trained,  not  to  make  clergymen  of  them  exactly,  but  that, 
growing  in  knowledge  and  in  grace,  they  may  in  the  time  to  come 
be  better  able,  as  self-supporting  })astors,  evangelists,  schoolmasters, 
and  teachers,  to  use  their  powers  for  the  good  and  the  salvation  of 
their  countrymen.  We  have  twenty-one  students  being  trained  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Whitewright,  and  I  may  say  in  the  i)ast  two  years 
these  young  men  have  laboured  well.  There  has  been  no  complaint 
of  one  of  them.  That  is  something  to  thank  God  for.  These  men's 
lives,  their  work,  their  studies  throughout,  have  given  us  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 

Among  our  people  there,  I  recall  one  who.se  very  face  is  a  reconnnen- 

dation  of  Chri.stianity.      I  have  preached  in  the  chapel  he  built 

^nv^rt*      ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  expense.     It  is  a  very  nice  place,  and  we  hjid  a 

glorious  time.     It  was  not  altogether  an  ccclesiasticid  building, 

but  it  was  a  glorious  place,  and  we  enjoyed  God's  blessing  theio.     We  have 

also  Elder  \Vang  amongst  them.     Although  we  are  IJaptists,  we  can  in 

some  n.ysterious  way  produce  eldeis.     He  is  one  of  the  iK'st  men  I  have 

ever  known.     We  sat  down  at  the  Lord's  table  with  over  sixty  Christiun.s. 

It  was  a  little  insigniticant  place,  wilh  mud  floors  and  uaid   walls,  and 

paper  doing  duty  for  glass  in  the  windows.     It  Avas  very  cold,  ;iiul  yet  at 

the  same  time  our  hearts  were  all  warmed  by  the  thought  of  the  love  of 

Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  *'  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me," 
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I  reincnibor  our  native  pastor  Cheng  telling  me  in  oneof  tlie  villages 
he  had  a  number  of  inquirers  who  once  gave  a  very  pract  ical  prool'of  t  he 
religion  they  had  been  learning.     A  man  had  died  of  one  of  the  most 
contagious  diseases  known  in   '  'hina,  and  none  of  the  people  would 
come  near  to  hel[),  as  they  usually  do;  but  these  men,  knowing  it 
was  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  put  into  practice  at  once  the   inquirenin 
truths  they   had  learned;    they  went   and  helped  to  do      eameit. 
everything  necessary,  and  the  poor  man  who  had  lost  his  son  was 
comforted   by  the   self-sacrificing  conduct  of  these  inquirers.     And 
besides  what  we  can  show  in  reports  and  tell  at  these  meetings, — 
and  in  the  brief  s[)a('e  allotted  we  cunnot  do  justice  to  our  cause  or 
our  work, — there   is   this    important    result    in    addition.  Result  of  the 
There  iu  less  sin,  less  sorroiiK      A  great  man   was   once       work, 
labouring  in  a  large  city  among  the  most  abandoned  people  in  the 
place,   and   his   friends    said,  '"  ^'ou    are  wearing   out   your   life   for 
nothing;  you  are  spending  your  strength  for  naught."'     His  reply 
was  this, — and  may  God  help  us  to  remember  it, — ''  J/  as  tlie  result 
of  my  life's  lahowr  I  could  be  tlie  ineiiiis  of  preventln;/  one  of  them 
from  slnnliKj  for  one  day^  I  slundd  feel  my  life's  labour  to  be  well 
repaid^ 

Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  INlission,  Amov)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  dear  Christian  friends, — I  feel  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
make  anything  like  a  beginning  of  saying  what  I  would  like  to  say 
about  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  outstanding  problem  before  tho 
Christian  Church  to-day.  I  am  not  here  to  compare  jNIission-fields, 
simply  because  there  is  no  Mission-tield  in  all  the  world  Theereat 
that  can  compare  with  my  own.  I  feel  that  in  standing  question. 
up  to  say  something  about  this  great  question  of  Christian  work 
in  China,  I  am  facing  a  question  that  is  bristling  all  round  with 
problems  that  should  occuja-  the  attention  of  the  Christian  states- 
man, and  the  Christian  philanthropist,  as  well  as  the  (Jhristian 
Missionary.  There  is  nothing  to  me  more  remarkable  about  it  all 
than  the  way  in  which  this  question  has  projected  itself  and  forced 
itself  upon  public  opinion  within  these  recent  years.  Why,  the  day 
was,  and  I  can  remember  it,  when  all  that  was  known  about  China 
was  that  it  was  a  large  country  away  in  the  East,  with  a  remarkaiih; 
people  ith  long  tails  and  squint  eyes.  But  look  how  the  ques- 
tion is  legarded  to-day.  China  has  sprung  into  the  plane  in„eased 
of  public  opinion  ;  it  has  forced  itself  upon  public  thought,  importance  of 
('hina  is  the  «igony  of  the  Colonial  and  American  states-  ^^^*' 
men.  It  is  the  ruling  power  in  all  Central  Asian  questions.  You 
cannot  open  a  newspaper  but  you  see  something  about  China.  And 
that  is  not  the  only  kind  of  problem  with  which  this  question  is 
bristling.  You  go  East:  you  begin  at  the  I\ed  Sea,  and  pass  down 
it,  and  then  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  sail  over  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  until  you  come  to  the  jNIalay  Archipelago,  and  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  China  Sea.  until  you  come  to  China,  and  I  say 
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without  the  hliglitest  fear  of  contradiction,  that  of  all  tho  countries 
you  pass  the  only  one  that  is  proving  itself  a  ])ot('ntial  factor  in  con- 
temporary history  is  this  great  Chinese  Empire.  Some  of  us  have 
been  prophesying  (and  we  never  prophesy  except  when  we  know), 
that  China  would  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  tliinking  men  and 
women,  and  tho  prophecy  has  heen  more  than  fulfilled. 

Of  iill  tho  ompirrs  of  antiquity  China  is  tho  only  one  that  is  standing 

to-day,  and  when  you  have  to  face  it  in  tliis  li<;ht  alone,  I  say  you  are 

facing  the  gieat  problem  of  Christianity.     China  is  heathen. 

Henthenwrna  ]  |p;,ti„.,,i.sni  is  uot  a  dead  power,  it  is  a  living  factor.     I  niiglit 

turn  to  s(;nio  hrrthren  fioiii  tho  UiuUmI  States,  and  they  would 

tell  you  that  Cliineso  licatlu'nisni  is  a  living  factor  in  their  experience,  and 

touches  a  much  larger  circle  than  is  descrihed  hy  the  luunber  of  Chinese 

within  it.     What  is  to  bo  the  cure  for  it?     I  sometimes  think  if  thi.s  git-at 

emiuio  of  China  were  welded  in  one  mass,  and  rose  in  the  majesty  of  its 

strength,  and  went  through  tho  world  as  it   did  once  before,  who  could 

withstand  it?     I  lovo  tho  diinaman.     llo  is  better  to  mo  than  any  man 

else,  when  I  think  of  tho  people,  of  their  present  condition,  of  wliat  they 

might  be,  and  what  they  are  boimd  to  be — for  they  are  as  much  within 

the  l)Oimds  of  Christ's  everlasting  promise  as  tlie  rest  of  us. 

I  pass  on  to  look  at  it  in  another  asjjcct.     I  could  not  hel})  show- 
ing the  importance  of  this  work,  because  a  clear  conception  of  that 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  definition  of  your  methods,  and  the 
What i» our    ^^T^^  of  men  you  send.     What  are  we  out  there  to  do  ?     I 

work  have  sometimes  put  it  this  way.  We  are  out  there  to  be 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  What  have  I  been  sent  to  do  ?  To 
gather  in,  as  God  may  use  me,  and  by  the  power  of  His  own 
{Spirit  through  the  glorious  Gosi)el  of  His  grace,  a  number  of  men 
and  women  to  the  Church  of  Christ?  That  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  Individual  conversions  .ie  at  the  Vtase  of  all  this  question. 
But  the  work  we  have  to  do  is,  as  God  may  give  us  grace  and 
To  estabUsh  ability,  to  raise  up  a  native  Church,  self-governing,  self- 
native  church.  sui>|)orting,  and  self-propagating,  and  unless  you  look  at 
it  from  that  point  you  do  not  get  properly  defined  the  lines  on 
which  the  methods  of  work  are  to  be  drawn,  or  the  kind  of  agents  to 
be  sent  out. 

What  have  we  done  towards  this?     I  think  of  the  time  when  I  first 

landed  in  Amoy,  and  became  the  colleague  of  the  best  men  China  has 

ever  s^een,   the   Rev.   William    Burns    and    tho   Kev.   Carstairs    Douglas. 

Then  our  own  ^Iis.sion  had  just  two  small  stations  ten  miles 

What  has  been  rjpj^j,^       Now  WO  luivo  ono  hundred  and  six  stations,  seven 

native   pastors  entirely  supported  by  their  own  people,  and 

over    one  hundred   native  agents  who    have  been  trained  to  tho  Avork; 

and  thoy  can  do  the  work  when  once  God  inspiics  their  hearts.     They 

know  their  people,  and  will  do  the  work,  and  will  do  it  at  a  cheaper  rate 

than  anybody  who  goes  from  this  country.     W^o  have  all  these 

'*  ^^"^ '■  native  agents,  but  that  is  not  all.  We  have  in  connection 
with  our  own  ISlission  the  whole  of  the  e  mthern  part  of  the  Island  of 
Formosa  evangelised  by  us.  Wo  have  there  nearly  four  thousand  perrons 
in  full  communion  with  the  Chuich,  and  a  piofessing  Christian  community 
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of  at  least  twice  that  nuniljer.     But  we  have  dono  m<>ic  (haii  that.      We 
have  taken  a  step  in  advance.      Wo  have  passed  the  initial  stages,  and 
we  have  proved  out  there  that  the  (/hurc'h  can  Im)  self-support- 
ing and  self-propagating.    We  have  .startc<l  two  native  Mi.ssions,  Jtualf  Ch^ch. 
entirely  supported  hy  the  native  Christians  themselves,  men 
thoroughly  qualified  to  preach  tli<»  Gospel  to  their  count iym(>n. 

I  never  felt  more  hopeful  about  the  work  in  China  than  T  do  now, 
— and  if  men  ask  me  what  my  hope  rests  on,  I  do  not  merely  n-ply 
that  it  is  as  bright  as  (lod's  promises  can  make  it,  for  God  has 
given  me  something  besides.  He  has  shown  m(^  a  native  cauiefor 
('hurch  in  spite  of  a  government  which  has  tried  again  hopefuine... 
and  again  to  stamp  it  out,  a  native  Church  with  n^irtyrs'  blood 
already  shed,  with  its  own  pastorate,  which  does  its  own  Missionary 
work;  and  tlien  I  thank  (iod  and  take  courage.  If  I  have  nothing 
else  to  look  forward  to  for  the  future,  one  word  has  covered  all  the  past 
for  me,  and  in  it  there  is  enough  to  cover  all  the  future.  1  know  you 
are  all  ('hristians  enough  to  understand  the  deep  sentiment  under- 
lying this  word, 

"  Oh,  but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord 

Doth  stiiiid  for  ever  sure, 
And  of  His  heart  the  purposes 

From  age  to  ago  endure." 

Rev.  F.  W.  Bailer  (China  Inland  Mission)  :  The  subject  before  us 
is,  "The  Eighteen  Provinces  of  China."     That  is  a  subject  twenty- 
four  pjiges  long,  and  I  won't  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  minutes  ;  but  I  thought  that  as  our  friends  who  have 
already  spoken  have  told  you  something  about  the  work   work  in  the 
in  one  of  the  seaboard  provinces  and  the  Island  of  Amoy,      interior, 
it  might  be  as  well  in  the  few  minutes  remaining  just  to  speak  of 
a  little  further  inland,  and  rapidly  to  scan  some  of  the  work  going 
on  in   the  interior  of  the  country.     The   subject  is  very  wide  and 
very  vague  in  one  respect,  but  tie'  question  remains,  What  practical 
issue  is  to  come  out  of  our  consideration  of  this  great  question?     Is 
it  to  be  simply  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done,  and  then  shall 
we  go  away  fancying  all  has  been  done? — or  shall  it  be  that  the 
facts  before  us  shall  just  stimulate,  bless,  and  hel[)  us,  so  practical  issue 
that  we  shall  pray  and  give  ourselves  and  our  m<'ans  for  °^ ^^e  meeting, 
the  carrying  of  the  (Jospel  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  ?     I  do  hope  God  will  use  this  Conference,  and  the  facts  put 
before  us  by  various  members  of  different  Missionary  Societies,  .so  as 
to  shame  the  Christian  Church  into  doing  something  more  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world,  and  for  China  in  particular. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  and  reside  in  tliirteen  out  of  tlio 
eighteen  provinces,  and  it  has  been  an  inexpre.s,sil)le  joy  to  me  to  have 
been  biought  into  such  close  contact  with  men  in  diileient  parts  of  the 
empire.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  great  famine  in  China, 
and  I  then  joined  David  Jlill  and  others  in  faniin<>  work  in  *  **" 
Shaii-si.  It  seemed  a  very  awful  tiling,  and  ^\e  wondi'red  what  God's 
purposes  were  with  regard  to  it.     oMiiUous  were  swept  away  without  any 
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prospect  of  help.  But  what  do  we  see  as  the  result  ?  We  see  in  that 
province  twelve  stations,  forty  Missionaries,' and  between  tAvo  hi  ndrcd 
and  three  hundred  converts,  carrying  on  their  own  work,  supporting 
native  leaders,  branching  out  into  other  provinces,  and  giving 
evidence  that  they  are  inspired  with  the  spiiit  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  do  wi-  they  can  for  other  peoi)le.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
go  with  Stanley  Smith  and  the  rest  of  the  Cambridge  party  who  went  there, 
and  endeavoured  to  initiate  them  into  the  work  before  them.  Since  then  Gofl 
has  wondeifully  blessed  their  labours,  and  I  have  seen  in  that  district  men 
and  women  who  bear  in  their  own  body  the  marks  of  the  Lortl  Jesus  Christ, 
who  have  been  beaten,  who  have  endured  shame  and  reproach,  who  have 
endured  loss  of  property  and  all  things,  for  the  s.\ke  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  so  that  it  shows  that  not  onlv  on  the  coast  but  in  the  interior  the 
same  results  will  follow  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Hence  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  to  flood  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  pio- 
vinces  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  The  natives  of  Shan-si,  Shen-si, 
Kan-suh,  are  as  amenable  to  the  Gospel  as  any  one  else. 

In  1880  I  took  the  first  two  European  ladies  across  the  province 
of  Hunan  into  Kwei-Chau.  What  did  we  find  ?  A  people  willing 
to  listen  to  what  we  had  to  say.  A  rough  and  rude 
people  who  stoned  us  once  or  twice  ;  but  that  only  proved 
they  had  some  grit  in  them  ;  I  thought  none  the  worse  of  them  for 
it.  In  that  province  there  is  not  a  single  resident  Missionary.  I 
met  an  old  man  there  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age.  I 
told  him  the  Gospel.  He  said,  "  Is  this  so  ?  "  and  he  went  over  it 
step  by  step,  fact  by  fact,  and  he  repeated  in  his  own  language 
the  Gospel  story  I  told  him.  He  said,  "  How  is  it  you  have  not 
come  before  ''"  and  I  left  him  that  night  with  those  words  ringing 
in  my  ears,  '  How  is  it  you  have  not  come  before  ? "  How  is  it 
that  nineteen  c  ^nturies  after  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  issued  His  com- 
mand, in  this  iir-Thty  province  of  Hunan  there  is  not  one  single 
witness  for  the  Lora  J'^sus  Christ  ?  You  go  over  the  border  in-^o  the 
province  of '^i-chuan,  and  there  you  find  twenty-five  Mis- 
sionaries labouring  in  the  midst  of  much  difficulty.  There 
are  twenty  millions  of  people — abouc  one  Missionary  to  a  million. 
These  are  fac^^>  that  need  remembering,  taking  to  heart,  and  praying 
about.  I  L.  ^  f  t  go  on  over  the  whole  eighteen  provinces,  and  point 
out  to  you  tuv.  j^reat  need  there  is  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should 
do  something  more, — call  '"t  what  you  will, — Christianisation,  Evan- 
gelisation,— to  bring  into  the  kingdom  of  God  these  healhen  men 
who  are  lying  in  darkness  and  sin. 

I  have  told  the  glad  story  of  redeeming  love  in  every  place  where  I 

have  been,  and  wherever  I  have  been  I  have  found  nothing  but  a  cordial 

welcome.     They  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say  :  they  will 

thenatives.^  S^^®  ^^  *  more  respectful  hearing  than  you  would  get  at  the 

crossing   of    a    street  here.     I    have  preached  the  Gospel  to 

audiences  who  for  interest,  for  quietness  of  behaviour,  and  for  all  that 

can  be  desired  in  ©pei  air  speaking,  a  long  way  surpassed  what  you  would 

see  in  the  city  of  Lor     n.     It  is  not  that  these  people  want  to  know  the 
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truth,  or  liavo  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Christianity ; 
but  I  do  not  suppose  all  our  congregations  here  at  home  are  filled  with 
those  who  come  with  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  will  of  God. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  We  can  all  pray  for  China — not  simply  at 
meetings  like  this.  I  would  not  open  my  lips  to  pump  up  en- 
thusiasm for  five  minutes  and  let  it  sink  down  again. 
We  want  a  constant  stream,  and  I  know  of  no  bettei  "^*"  prayer. 
means  than  by  taking  a  list  of  those  places  in  which  you  el  special 
interest, — Amoy,  Shanghai,  Canton,  or  anywhere  else,  and  en- 
deavouring to  learn  what  you  can  of  the  work  in  these  places.  If 
this  were  true  about  the  whole  Church  of  God,  such  a  power  would 
come  down  as  would  shake  the  nation.  Let  us  give  ourselves  to 
prayer,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  if  we  do  so  we  shall  not  only  have 
funds  but  men  whom  God  has  chosen  to  preach  the  blessed  Gospel. 
W^e  do  not  want  any  one  else. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  stand  with  men  such  as  Schofield,  Stanley 
Smith,  Beauchamp,  and  others, — good  men  and  true  :  but  good  work 
has  been  done  by  men  called  from  the  plough,  from  factories,  and 
other  places.  Did  not  God  call  the  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,  and 
herdsmen  from  Galilee  ?  We  are  far  too  respectable,  my  brethren. 
Give  us  men  with  gumption,  filled  with  common  sense.  Kind  of  men 
filled  with  the  grace  of  God,  men  willing  to  do  and  dare  wanted. 
for  God,  and  we  will  move  the  whole  eighteen  provinces.  God  is 
with  us,  and  if  we  have  the  Almighty  God  with  us,  whom  have  we 
to  fear?  We  can  do  anything  if  God  be  with  us  for  our  Captain. 
Give  us  your  prayers,  give  us  your  men,  give  us  your  sympathy, 
and  I  am  perfectly  sure  if  you  do  so,  ere  another  Conference  meets, 
we  shall  have  a  very  different  story  to  tell  of  the  whole  of  these 
eighteen  provinces. 

Kev,  Dr.  Ellis  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Fifth  Meeting. 

JAFA.y    AND    IMPERIAL    CHINA    AND    DEPENDENCIES. 

(Tuesday  afternoon,  June  \2th^  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

George  Williams,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  J.  Townsend. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Harrison. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  a  special  pleasure  to  me  as  Presideni  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  welcome  the  Conference  to  the 
parent  home  of  that  Association.  I  have  often  thought  that  one  of 
the  great  objects  God  had  in  view  in  instituting  the   Young   Men's 

Welcome  to    Christian  Association,  was  to  attract  from  the  world  into 

Exeter Hau.  the  Church  of  Christ,  commercial  young  men,  and  men  of 
education  and  culture,  in  the  higher  branches  of  commerce  ;  and  then 
having  brought  them  to  the  fSaviour  an'  united  them  to  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  go  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  I  have  desired  this  with  all  my  heart.  It  has  been  upper- 
most, and  so  much  so  that  we  have  developed  in  the  centre  of  our 
Young  Men's  Association,  a  young  men's  Society  for  the  very  purpose 
of  helping  young  men  to  prepare  tor  Foreign  ]\Iissionary  work. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  join  a  deputation  to  the 
Foreign  Secretary  at  Whitehall,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  secure  his 

Opposition  in  good  services  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  oppositictti  in 
Japan.  Japan  to  the  entrance  and  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  C^r'-t. 
We  were  then  told  that  the  Emperor  was  not  only  Emperor  in  t*jm- 
poral  things,  but  also  that  he  was  the  high  priest  of  every  form  of 
religion  and  of  worship,  and  therefore  anyone  joining  any  other  com- 
munity was  guilty  of  personal  insult  to  him,  and  there  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  That  was  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little 
younger  man  than  I  am  now  ;  but  what  a  change  has  come  over 

The  country  Jai)an,  as  We  shall  hear  directly.     Why,  we  have  in  the 

opened.      centre  of  one  of  their  great  cities  a  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association, — a   building  that    will  hold  a  thousand    persons,    and 
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this  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  the  natives  of  Osaka  in 
Japan.  >So,  beloved  friends,  this  door  opened  in  Japan  seems  to  call 
to  us  to  enter  ;  and  we  are  to  hear  to-day  what  is  essentially  required 
to  extend  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  that  wonderful  and  interesting 
country. 

Then  we  have  the  great  empire  of  China  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  about.     We  must  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  these  two 
countries  this  afternoon.     I  am  sure  we  shall  have  enough  to  occupy 
our  time, — Japan  and  China  ;  and  if  we  can  devise  some  means,  if  God 
will  give  us  light  and  understanding,  some  thoughts  that  shall  come 
from  Him  whereby  we  may  more  rapidly  extend  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  in  these  two  countries,  we  shall  not  have  met  in  vain,  but  we 
shall  rejoice  with  exceeding  gladness.     I  will  not  occupy  more  of 
your  time,  but  simply  say,  that  I  cannot  help  believing  that  there  is 
to  be  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  the  Divine  Spirit  of  God 
coming  down  upon  His  Churches,  shall  atfect  them  not  only  in  their 
hearts,  but  in  their  purses.     It  seems  to  me  what  we  want  more  than 
anything  else,  is  the  means  to  send  out  men.     I  am  told  by  most  of 
the  Missionary  Societies  that  they  have  now  plenty  of  men.  Means  for  the 
and,  thanks  be  to  God,  plenty  of  ladies  also,  ready  to  go       "*°'^^- 
forth — no  new  feature  in  ]\Iissionary  work,  but  surely  a  feature  much 
needed  for  the  wise  extension  of  this  work.     I  would  like  if  possible 
to  induce,  not  only  the  loving  hearts  of  England,  but  every  heart  that 
loves  the  Saviour,  to  put  up  a  prayer  for  Foreign  JNlissions  every 
day,  to  pray  that  God  might  dispose  His  people  to  sacrifice  a  little 
to  extend  Foreign  Missions.    Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  instead  of  giving  a  bare  10  per  cent,  might  give  more.     "  Oh!" 
said  a  young  man  to  me  to-day,  "  £20  a  year  to  a  young  man  who 
has  only  £200  a  year  is  rather  a  large  amount."     Yet  supposing 
instead  of  £200  a  year  that  young  man  had  only  £180,  he  would 
manage  to  live  upon  £180,  and  should  not  he  lay  aside  £'^'^^  a  year 
for  Christian  purposes  ?     And  so  I  believe  that  if  we  couid  induce 
Christians  everywhere  not  to  give  a  bare  10  per  cent,  of  More  individual 
their  income,  but  now  after  this  Conference,  everywhere,      efforts. 
throughout  America,  throughout  England,  throughout  the  Continent, 
to  make  it  not  10  per  cent,  but   12  per  cent.,  giving  2  per  cent, 
more  for  the  extension  of  Foreign  Missions.   -I  believe  that  would 
to   some   extent  meet  the  difficulty.      I   beiieve  that  would   solve 
the  problem  ;  that  would  help  us  to  a  great  extent  to  send  out  more 
Missionaries,  both  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and 
then  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  would  extend 
itself  in  every  direction.     I  will  not  detain  you  further. 

Eev.  John  Ross  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manchuria) :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Christian  friends, — Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  had 
been  about  six  months  in  the  country,  I  was  one  day  standing  out- 
side a  large  inn,  just  beyond  the  west  gate  of  the  city  of  Liaoyang 
in  Manchuria.     It  contains  a  population  of  something  between  one 
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hundred  thoufiand  and  two  hundred  thousand  people.     I  was  then 
acting  almost  every  day  in  the  capacity  of  a  colporteur.     I  was  an 

incidentin col- <?xtremely  enthusiastic  colporteur  in  those  days  before  I 

portage>ork.  could  prcach,  and  while  standing  up  outside  this  inn  in 
which  I  was  to  have  my  midday  meal,  I  helil  up  a  few  books  in  my 
hand  and  began  to  speak  about  the  doctrine  of  Christianity  contained 
in  t  e  books.  While  discoursing  to  a  few  people,  a  countryman  riding 
on  >rseback  came  out  of  the  city  gate,  looked  to  see  this  strange 
individual,  the  like  of  whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  pulled 
his  horse's  reins,  looked  a  little,  jumped  down  and  came  into  the 
little  crowd.  He  stood  still  for  perhaps  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
then  with  an  angry  gesture  said,  "  What  is  this  fellow  doing  here 
pretending  to  teach  us?"  That  will  illustrate  one  very  serious 
difficulty  which  we  have  to  encounter  in  China,  which  is,  the  over- 
A  cause  of  wecniug  sense  of  superiority  which  the  Chinese  have  over 
difficulty,  all  western  barbarians.  We  must  iirst  of  all  prove  to 
them  that  we  have  something  to  tell  worth  listening  to  before  they 
will  unclose  their  ears.  Now,  in  that  same  city  there  is  a  small 
congregation  of  iifty  Christians  meeting  every  Lord's  day,  some 
belonging  to  the  middle  class,  but  the  greater  majority  belonging  to 
the  artisan  class. 

Two  years  later  I  entered  into  the  capital  of  the  province  called 
oSloukden,  a  city  containing  three  hundred  thousand  peo])le.     There  I 

Opposition  in  began  to  preach  under  great  difficulties,  not  being  allowed 
Moukden.  eveu  a  respectable  room  in  which  to  live.  There  was  a  band 
of  men,  undergraduates,  somewhere  about  twenty,  who  conspired  to- 
gether, and  came  up  day  by  day  with  prepared  questions  to  confound, 
and  to  set  at  defiance  this  foreigner  who  had  the  audacity  to  come 
into  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  and 
the  home  of  the  old  Manchu  dynastv.  Those  young  men  came 
and  broke  up  the  meetings  every  day — .hey  were  not  as  quiet  as  the 
meetings  are  here,  for  as  soon  as  two  or  three  sentences  were  uttered 

Disturbed  by  up  started  oue  of  these  young  men  in  the  body  of  the 
undergraduates. room  and  began  to  denounce  the  foreigner,  and  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  meeting.  This  went  on  for  some  time, 
and  some  of  those  men  said,  "  You  have  come  here  to  make 
foreigners  of  us,  but  as  long  as  we  live  you  will  not  get  a  convert 
in  this  city."  There  are  now  over  five  hundred  men  and  women 
baptised  in  that  city,  and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  ringleaders 
of  that  antagonism  have  indirectly  by  means  of  intermediaries 
expressed  their  great  regret  for  ever  having  opposed  this  doctrine. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  outside  the  small  circle  of  Kon.an  Cat  holies,  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  province  of  Manchuria 
who  knew  anything  abotit  the  name  of  Jesus.  He  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  the  actual  living  and  reigning  King  of  "  Westerndom,"  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  way  of  translating  their  name  for  western  nations. 
They  know  no  distinction  of  kingdoms  ^  ^lere.  They  classify  all  western 
nations  together.    Jesus  was  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  the  "  western 
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kingdom,"  and  he  sent  ambassadors  in  the  shape  of  INfissionaries  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  armies  to  conquer  the  country.  They, 
therefore,  did  not  know  anything  about  Jesus  except  that  which  was 
hateful.  Now  there  have  been,  I  suppose,  somewhere  Progress  in 
about  a  thousand  men  and  women  baptised,  between  Manchuria, 
three  and  four  thousand  who  have  renounced  idolatry,  and  who  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  praying  to  the  one  living 
and  true  God  every  day  of  their  lives.  The  knowledge  of  Christianity 
is  now  spreading  from  hand  to  hand  by  means  of  those  native  con- 
verts and  believers  who  are  baptised,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  us,  three  hundred  miles  to  the  east, 
and  as  many  to  the  south.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  village  in  which 
there  is  not  a  number  of  people  who  know  Christianity  and  respect 
it.  Now  if  this  is  the  result  of  the  labour  of  a  few  men  (for  there 
are  only  five  of  us  altogether)  in  fifteen  years,  what  may  we  expect 
in  the  next  fifteen  years?  The  progress  is  not  an  arithmetidd  pro- 
gression but  a  geometrical  one.  Every  year  the  number  increase  of 
of  baptisms  is  increasing.  In  my  first  year  I  baptised  baptisms, 
three  men,  one  of  whom  was  the  virtual  founder  of  all  this  work,  and  a 
more  enthusiastic  worker  and  more  earnest  Christian  I  never  met  with 
in  any  country  than  that  man.  He  is  now  dead.  Last  year  .  baptised 
one  hundred  and  ten  people  in  that  city.  We  have  now  baptisms 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  Chinese  month.  There  have  been 
rarely  less  than  eight,  there  are  at  times  as  many  as  thirteen  men 
and  women  baptised  on  each  occasion.  You  w^ill,  therefore,  see  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  dead  thing,  it  is  not  even  a  stationary  thing, 
but  is  a  progressive  and  aggressive  thing. 

You  have  sometimes  heard  that  the  literary  class  in  China  are  opposed 
to  Chi'istianity,     To  a  great  extent  that  is  true,  but  amongst  our  member- 
ship there  are  five  or  six  men  with  degrees.     On  the  whole  I 
have  found  in  Moukden,  the  capital  of  the  province,  that  Diy  iit*****^hin^ 
greatest  friends  are  among  literary  men.     You  have  iieard  that 
the  INLiiidarins  are,  as  a  class,  bitterly  opposed  to  Christianity ;   do  not 
believe  it.     Two  years  ago  there  was  a  drou_i::ht  in  Manchuria.     About  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Moukden  there  is  a  very 
imj)ortant  city  which  I  may  compare  to  Chicago  in  America.    It  is  the  centre 
of  the  grain  trade  of  Manchuria.    When  there  is  a  drought  the  people,  as 
perhitps  you  kno\v%  go  in  procession  to  the  temple  of  the  god  of  water,  and 
pruy  for  rain.     At  that  time  the  highetit  Mandarin  in  that  city 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  people  to  go  to  any  heathen    "fo^^ed 
temple  to  pray,  but  tliey  were  to  pray  in  their  own  houses  to 
Heaven  ;  using  the  classic;d  word — using  it  exactly  in  the  personal  sense  we 
attach  to  the  word  Heaven.     He  commanded  the  people  in  that  district  to 
pray  to  Heaven  for  rain.     That  man  was  at  heart  a  Christian,  knowing 
Christianity  and  believing  it,  but  he  is  still  nominally  a  Bud-    a  Moukden 
dhist.     Many  of  the  Mandarins  in  Moukden  are  remarkably       official 
friendly.     One  of  them,  just  a  few  days  before  my  departure, —    convinced, 
one  of  the  highest  officials  in  Moukden,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  I 
have  met  anywhere,  a  very  influential  man,  and  with  a  name  better  known 
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in  Manclmria  than  that  of  ahnost  any  other  man — tlmt  mnn  lod  \nc  to  under- 
stand that  hi'  is  a  hclicvt'i- in  Jrsus,  and  tliatliis  wliolt^  family  has  lenomiced 
every  form  of  idolatry.  Jle  menti(»ned  som«^  conihtioiis  which  1  was  to  hiy 
before  Christian  pe<)[»le  liere  at  lionic,  :i?id  wliii-h,  if  •,'rant»'d,  wouUl  enaUo 
men  to  bo  received  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  still  remain  Mandarins. 
Tlie  leaven  is  working  among  these  Mandarins.  This  gentleman  told  me 
tliat  if  we  agreed  to  the  terms  that  lie  laid  down,  veiy  many  of  them  would 
join  us.     So  the  Mandarins  are  not  all  opposed  to  Christianity. 

jNIay  I  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  obstacles  in  the  way  ?  I  cannot 
wait  to  tell  you   what   the  people   are   like   except    that    they  are 

testacies  to  Chinese.  I  would  be  delighted  if  I  were  able  to  say 
the  work,  that  the  presence  of  our  own  fellow-countrymen  was  an 
assistance.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  that  it  is  not.  It  does  not  help 
us.  You  hear  of  ]5uddhism — I  understand  there  are  some  people 
in  London  who  believe  in  J^uddhism,  they  call  it  isoteric  Buddhism 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  should  be  named  isoteric  or  esoteric, 
because  such  Buddhism  does  not  exist  as  far  as  I  know.  Buddhism 
was  a  light  in  Asia,  it  had  truth  in  it,  but  the  light  has  long  ago 
become  extinguished  ;  it  has  no  light  in  it  now,  the  candle  which 
filled  the  candlestick  has  burnt  down  to  the  socket,  and  the  candle- 
stick is  now  waiting  for  Christianity.  Buddhism,  therefore,  is  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  Christianity.  But  Confucianism  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  of  the  pride  and  the  self-conceit  of  the  literary  classes. 
How  are  ^Manchuria,  and  Corea,  and  Mongolia  to  be  won  to  Chris- 
tianity ?  Is  it  by  schools  ?  They  are  a  very  great  assistance,  but 
they  will  not  draw  them  in.  Is  it  by  ^Medical  iMissions  ?  ]Medical 
Missions  are  also  a  very  great  assistance  to  us,  but  it  is  not  by  Medical 

Tobewonby  Missious.     How  then  is  Manchuria,   with  its  twenty  or 

the  Gospel,  more  millions  of  people,  Corea  and  Mongolia,  and  the 
whole  of  China,  to  be  won  ?  I  say  it  is  in  exactly  the  old  way  ; 
it  is  by  the  "glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God''  preached  freely  to 
the  people.  Christian  friends,  suppose  all  of  you  were  scientific  men 
and  women,  I  would   say  here,  from   my   experience   in    the   East, 

An  agnostic  where  the  people  are  very  agnostic — China  has  been 
people.  agnostic  for  seven  centuries, — I  would  say  in  the  presence 
of  all  these  scientific  people  that  "I  am  rot  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation''  to  the  China- 
man as  it  is  to  you  here  in  London. 


Kev.  C.  F.  "Warren  (C.^I.S.,  from  Osaka,  Japan)  :  ]\Ir.  Chairman, — 
You,  sir,  have  said  that  about  forty  years  ago  we  opened  the  door 
of  Japan.  Even  later  than  that  Japan  was  fast  closed.  It  is  just 
about  forty  years  ago  that  some  two  or  three  good  men  were  found 
Loo-choo  in  the  Loo-Choo  islands,  working  amongst  the  people 
Mission,  there ;  and  one  of  their  hopes  was  that  by  means  of  the 
Loo-Choo  Mission  they  might  eventually  find  a  way  into  Japan.  But 
"  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts."  It 
was  from  quite  another  quarter  that  the  entrance  into  Japan  was 
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effected.     It  was  throu<,di  the  activity  of  our  sister  country,  the  United 
States,  in  the   iirst  instance,    followed    up   by  our  own   di[>lomatic 
agents,  that  Japan  was  first   o[)ene(l  to  foreign  residents,    openingof 
and  subsequently  to  Ciiristian  Missions.     It  is  less  than       Japan, 
thirty  years  ago  since  the  veteran  Dr.  Hepburn  (whose  name  will 
be  remembered  in  future  days  with  veneration  in  connection  with 
Christian  Missions  in  Japan)  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  the  United 
States    Episcopal    Church,    entered   the   country.      They     Theflrit 
still  live  to  see  the  wonderful   progress  of   God's   work.  Missionariei. 
I  But   when    they  arrived   there   it    was   not   an   ojjcn   door.      Even 

twenty-two  years  Jigo,  although  Missionaries  had  been  residing 
in  Japan  for  several  years,  there  was  not  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word  an  open  door.  At  that  time  (1866)  the  Christian  people  of 
England  and  other  countries  were  appealed  to,  ro  pray  that  the  door 
might  be  opened,  and  that  the  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  proclaiming 
the  Gospel  might  be  removed.  Now  the  open  door  stands  before 
us,  dear  friends,  as  an  answer  to  that  prayer.  I  want  you  to 
remember  that,  if  you  please,  because  the  answer  to  prayer 
prayer  means  not  only  a  call  to  praise,  but  a  call  to  answered, 
consecration  and  service  in  the  Master's  work.  Now  we  have  this 
open  door,  as  the  Chairman  has  told  us,  and  open  so  thoroughly 
that  we  may  enter  and  preach  to  the  thirty-seven  millions  of 
people  of  Japan  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

This   aiternoon   I    wish   to  deal  with  the  present  aspect  of  our 
INIissionary   work.      We    have   an   open   door    undoubt(Hlly,  but   is 
the   work   progressing,  and   are   there  signs  of  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  (lod  in  that  land?     I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than 
use  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "The  fields  are  white  unto    The  whitening 
the  harvest."     There  is  a  very  strong  current  of  opinion        harvest, 
setting  in  the  direction  of  Christianity.     You  see  it  in  the  public 
press.     It  may  not  be  known  here,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  there  are 
many  papers  published  in  the  city  in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to   live  for  some  eleven  years,  viz.,  Osaka;  there   are  three    daily 
papers   published.     Through   the   medium    of  the  daily  and  other 
})apers,  a  large  amount  of  Christian  light  and  truth  has  found  its 
way  amongst  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Japan,  and   influence  of 
the  attitude  of  the  press  towards  Christianity  is  very  re-    t^e  p«ss. 
markable  at  the  present  time.     Some  of  the  papers,  indeed,  advocate 
the  extension  of  Christian  work,  and  the  adoption  of  Christian  ideas, 
merely  for  political  reasons.     Well,  it  is  quite  natural  that  men  who 
deal  with  politics  should  to  a  very  large  extent  look  at  Christianity 
through  political  spectacles,   and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their 
advocating  the  extension  of  Christianity  and  the  difiusion  of  Chris- 
tian truth  for  political  reasons.     Their  idea  is  just  this :  We  have 
taken  away  one  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  intercourse     Pouticai 
with    western    nations  by  removing    the  edicts  against   expediency. 
Christianity  which  were  formerly  posted  in  every  village  and  town  in 
Japan.     Let  us  put  on  a  profession  of  some  form  of  Christianity,  and 
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then  the  western  nations  will  recognise  us  as  on  an  equality  with 
themselves.  For  such  reasons  many  are  advocating  an  extension  of 
Christian  work. 

But  there  are  many  who  for  different  and  much  more  important 
reasons  are  advocating  the  extension  of  Christianity.  For  instance, 
otherreasons  J^u  know  by  the  iutroductiou  of  Western  science  we  have 
for it» extension. quite  revolutionised  the  ideas  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
young  men  of  .Tapan.  We  may  indeed  say  of  them  that  old  things 
have  passed  away  and  all  things  are  fast  becoming  new.  We  have 
carried  there  not  only  our  civilisation  with  its  philosophy,  its  jurispru- 
dence, its  science,  its  art,  and  its  literature,  but  we  have  carried  with 
it  a  number  of  the  evils  which  are  attendant  upon  our  civilisation 
here  in  its  forms  of  unbelief.  You  have  in  Japan  to-day  a  number  of 
men  of  atheistic  and  agnostic  tendencies.  You  have  them  telling 
y3u  that  you  cannot  possibly  know  God,  and  in  many  cases  directly 
denying  His  existence. 

This   aflects  not  only  those  who  have  been  educated  after  Western 
ideas,  hut  the  general  influence  is  felt  by  tlic  mass  of  the  populiition.     Tlie 
Japanese  as  a  j)eople  are  drifting  away  from  the  old  religions,  and  far- 
seeing    men    are    lu'ginning   to   recognise    that    something    is 
^eedfelt!"    necessaiy  in  their  place.     Japan,  they  say,  cannot  do  without 
a  religion.     Can  any  people  do  without  a  leligion,  dear  friends? 
Can  any  man  or    any  woman    do  ^^ithout  a  religion?      No.      And  the 
Japanese  are  right  when  they  take  this  view  of  it.     They  say  Buddhism  is 
waning,  and  Shintoism  is  waning,  and  somcthiug  must  como  in  its  place. 
In  a  letter  received  from  one  of  oui'  native  agents  in  Osaka,  written  at 
the  close  of  1886,  I  find  this  passage,  "  Theie  has  been  a  marked  advance 
this  year  in  leligious  matters.     Even  the  newspapers  which  deal  entirely 
with  matei'ial  interests  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  for  religion,  and  thus 
the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  moved  to  consider  and  give  a  general 
assent  to  the  teaching  of  Chiistianity."     !My  dear  colleague,  ]Mi-.  Evington, 
^ho  is  now  at  the  head  of  our  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Osaka,  A\iote 
about  the  same  time  these  Mords,  "There  is  an  unmistakable 
"^  Oa^!""  growth  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  truth  and  even  of 
the  necessity  of    Christianity.      It  is   now   acknowledged    by 
unbelievers  to  be  the  only  religion  which  can  hold  its  own  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  this  country,  and  what  is  more,  the  only  one  which  can 
produce  the  necessary  moral  change  in  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

Again,  let  me  refer  to  another  point  which  illustrates  the 
whitening  harvest.  I  allude  to  the  numerous  hearers  found  wherever 
Numerous  efforts  are  made  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
hearers.  Christ.  And  I  have  been  reminded  by  the  statement 
on  this  subject  by  the  previous  speaker  that  in  Japan  we  have  proof 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  there  as  in  every 
other  land.  From  time  to  time  we  have  frequently  been  parties  to 
holding  very  large  gatherings  in  some  of  the  largest  buildings  pro- 
curable in  Japanese  cities.  Thus  in  1884,  when  I  was  for  a  time 
overlooking  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  work  in  Tokio,  the 
Christians  there  wrote  to  me  about  a  large  gathering  which  was  to 
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be  held  in  the  SliiuhMni  thealiv,  the  large  theatre  wliere  peo[)lo  of 
some  importance  in  the  West  have  o'ten  been  taken  to  see  the 
representations  of  the  Japanese  stage.  That  building  was  secured, 
and  on  three  consecutive  days  meetings  were  ludd,  and  Meetingain 
addresses  delivered  to  crowded  audiences.  I  was  reminded  Shintomi  tueatre. 
of  that  particular  series  of  meetings  by  the  allusion  of  the  previous 
speaker  to  a  text,  for  the  address  wliicii  produced  the  most  profound 
impression  upon  one  of  the  audiences  was  a  sim])le  exposition  of 
the  Gospel  of  our  Jiord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  lips  of  a  native 
minister  founded  on  these  words,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  these  meetings, 
not  only  in  large  centres  like  Osaka  with  its  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  Tokio  with  its  million  of  inhabitants, 
let  me  take  you  to  a  place  in  the  far  west  of  the  main  island 
called  Mat^uye,  which  was  visited  by  Mr.  Evington  in  1885, 
under  deeply  interesting  circumstances.  On  his  arrival  at  i\Iatsuye 
he  found  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  holding  meetings 
on  seven  consecutive  nights.  One  meeting  had  already  been  held 
before  he  arrived,  and  on  six  nights,  commencing  with  the  day 
on  which  he  arrived,  he  and  two  native  brethren  were  privileged 
to  speak  to  crowds  gathered  in  the  public  hall  of  that  incidentin 
town.  I  may  tell  you  that  the  Missionary  and  his  Matauye. 
helpers  had  nothing  to  do  with  providing  the  hall;  it  was  all 
done  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  in  the  place  who  made  all  the 
arrangements,  and  on  each  successive  night  six  hundred  people,  and 
on  one  night  seven  hundred  people,  were  crowded  into  that  hall 
listening  to  the  statements  of  Christian  truth  from  those  men.  This 
is  a  very  important  feature  of  Missionary  work  in  Japan  to-day,  and 
it  illustrates  the  words,  "  Say  ye  not  there  are  yet  four  months,  and 
then  cometh  the  harvest,  lift  up  your  eyes,  look  upon  the  fields : 
they  are  white  already  to  the  harvest." 

I  should  like  to  say  jr.st  one  word  or  two  moi-e,  for  I  am  permitted 
to  extend   my  remarks    three  or   four  minuies  by  the     ourtesy  of   Mr. 
Gulick.      lie  is  an    old  neighbour  of    mine  in  Osjika,   nnd  I    hope  that 
we   shall   still  bo  associated  there,  God  willing,  in   a   short  time  in   the 
blessed   work  of  the  Master.     I  should  like  to  lefor  to  the  encouraging 
incratlierin:'.      Missionary    work    is    sowing   and    Avli':>n    (iod 
pleases  to  give    the   increase,  reaping   wheie   we   have  been     "^aphie!^ 
privileged  to  sow.     There  was  a  long  time  of  weary  waiting 
and   toil    without    any   apparent  success.      But    God   was   working,    and 
in  due .  time  the  fruit  became  manifest.     It   was  not  until   Missionaries 
had  been  in  the  country  some  tive  years  that  they  saw  a  single  convert; 
baptised.     The  tirst  convert  was  bnptisod  in  18G4,  and  at  the      Theflrat 
close  of  1871,  when  sevei'al  of  the  Missionaries  had  been  in  the      Japanese 
country  twelve  years,  there  were  only  ten  Japanese  who  had      convert, 
been  bold  enough,  in  the  face  of  the  Government  opposition,  to  come  out  and 
declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  Christ,  by  receiving  Christian  baptif^m. 
Twelve  years   passed  by ;    we  had  a  gathering,  not  of  a  hundred   and 
eight    Missionary  Societies,  as  are    represented  in    this   Conference,    but 
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of    a    liuiuhcd    aiul    .six   biethreu    and    sisters    coniiected   with    vaiious 
Missions  ftt  work  in  Japan  in  a  united  conference  in  tlie  city  of  Osaka. 
I  refer  to  tliis  with  the  greatest  pleasure.     At  the    close  of    that  year 
the    ten  converts    of   the    previous   years   had    poun    into  a 
^*"oiak"**  Christian  community  of  six  thousand  live  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight.     That  was  a  bound  forward.     What  lias  God  been  doing 
since?     I  believe  there  was  much  in  that  Missionary  Conference  which, 
under  God,  -was  the  niejtns  fiist  of  all  of  deepening  the  spiritual  life  of  Mis- 
sionaries and  converts,  and  theii  through  them  of  giving  blessing  to  others. 
That  year  witnessec^  a  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Missionaries  and  convei-ts  alike,   and  we  .saw  manifestations 
^^Vhc^wo"rk.°""f  the  presence  and  power  of    the  Spirit  of    God  such   lus  1 
venture  to  say  many  t)f  iis  had  never  .seen  before  in  t»ur  live  s. 
Since  then  the  progress  has  Ix^en  most  remarkable.     During  Hie  lour  years, 
closing  last  December,  the  Church  has  increased  threefold,  tJiat  is  to  sjiy, 
it  has  liecome  three  times  larger.     The  exact  number  given  in  the  I'eport 
of  last  year  was  just  a  little  short  of  twenty  thousand — nineteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  the  actual  iigures.      Now   that  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for.      It  is  an  encouraging  ingathering,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  last  year  there  were  five  thousand  live  hundred  and 
thirty  persons,  young  and  old,  chiefly  adults,  baptised  into  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  Empire  of  Japan,  you  will  .see  that  God  is  with  His 
servants  and  giving  them  rich  blessing, — "  A^erily,  verily,  I  sjiy  unto  you," 
.said  our  lilessed  Lord,    *'  he  that  believeth   on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do 
«hall  he  do  also;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,   bt^cause  I  go 
CO  My  Father."      Do  not  we  see  in  Japan  the  realisation  of  this  in  some 
degree  ? 

I  will  sa}'  a  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  hopeful  ])rospect  of  our 
work.  There  is  vigour  in  the  native  Churches.  Often  as  I  look 
Vigour  for  the  upou  my  Congregation  in  the  country  town  of  Ashbourne  I 
work.  ^ij}i  I  gaw  the  same  vigour,  and  the  same  power,  and  the 
same  life  that  I  have  seen  among  the  dear  converts  of  Osaka.  I  long 
to  get  back  again  to  them,  even  if  it  be  only  for  my  own  refreshment 
of  soul.  There  was  great  vigour  in  the  remarkable  Luther  com- 
memoration of  1883.  They  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
and  I  was  the  only  privileged  foreigner  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
prblic  platform  in  connection  with  that  celebration.  (Jne  word  now 
about  the  unity  of  the  native  Christians.  Thank  God  for 
that.  I  think,  dear  friends,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  to 
be  a  power  in  the  Conference  it  is  Christian  unity.  I  ca"e  not  about 
uniformity,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which 
would  arrogate  to  one  branch  of  the  Church  the  privileges  common 
to  the  entire  flock  of  Christ,  but  we  want  that  spirit  of  unity  which 
underlies  all  true  Christian  life.  We  have  all  that  remarkably 
manifested  in  Ja^ian.  The  Chairman  has  alluded,  and  I  may  also 
allude  in  this  hall,  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
O.^aka.  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  putting  up  of  that  building, 
as,]\Ir.  Williams  knows.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  several  friends  in 
this  country  were  also  privileged  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie  by  con- 
tributing toward  what  the  young  men  commenced  themselves,  so 
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tliat  it  is  really  a  tru<^  representative  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  work.  Tliis  whitening  harvest,  this  encouraging  in- 
gathering, and  this  vigorous  Christian  life,  means  an  emphatic  call, 
if  it  means  anything  at  all.  It  means  consecration  on  our  part — • 
an  em]>hatic  call  from  the  ^Master  to  ourselves;  ^'t  means  on  our 
part  fresh  devotion  to  service.  Our  predecessors  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  prayed  for  the  opening  of  the  now  whitening  fields  in  the  far 
Kast,  where  the  first  fruits  are  being  gathered  in.  Surely  that  is  a 
call  from  the  ^Master  to  us  to  go  forward  with  this  blet;sed  work. 

"  Come,  labour  en  !  i 

"Who  dares  stand  idle  on  the  liarvcst  plain,  \ 

"While  all  around  him  waves  the  golden  grain  • 
And  to  each  servant  does  the  Master  say  : 
'  Go  work  to -day  '  V 

*'  Come,  labour  on  ! 
riic  labourers  are  few,  the  tields  are  wide  ; 
New  stations  must  be  filled  and  blanks  supplied  ; 
From  voices  distant,  far,  or  near  at  home, 
The  call  is  '  Come.'  " 

Will  not  some  say  :  "  Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me." 

Rev.  J.  F.  Gulick  (A.B.C.F.M.,  from  Osaka):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — I  wish  to  give  a  few  illustrations  showing  the  vigour 
of  the  Church  in  Japan.     We  have  Christians  gathered  into  many 
churches  there,  and  I  want  to  lay  before  you  some  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  move  forward.     In  the  little  church  at  Osaka,  in  the 
south  of  the  city,  we  find  a  band  of  about  one  hundred    vigourofthe 
jnen  and  women,  adult  Christians.     They  say  to  them-  churcii  in  Japan, 
selves,  and  it  is  pressed  upon  them  by  their  own  native  pastors,  that 
each  one,  as  a  Christian  who  has  received  the  call  of  God  to  walk 
with  Him  as  a  child,  must  also  let  the  light  snine,  and 
must  lead  others   to   the  light.      In   that  congregation       "^" 
there  is  a  physician.     As  he  moves  about  in  his  practice  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another,  it  is  his  constant  purpose  and  practice 
to  make  known  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  those  to  whom  he  ministers 
for  their  bodily  wants. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  instance  of  a  woman  who  came  under  the  cave  of 
this  physician.  After  attending  for  a  few  times  (it  was  a  chronic  case),  ho 
1)rought  a  Testament  with  him.  He  knew  she  was  a  reading  woman,  and 
a  woman  of  unusual  intelligence,  and  he  told  her  something  of  the  light 
and  blessing  that  comes  to  those  who  seek  healing  of  the  soul  as  well  as 
healing  of  the  body.  She  received  the  Testament  politely. 
I*]very  Japanese  is  considerate  and  polite  hi  society.  The  ^^*P^"°g"* 
book,  after  being  looked  at  trivially,  was  laid  aside.  Some 
days  or  weeks  later,  when  she  was  unal)le  to  enjoy  herself  through  the 
weakness  of  the  body,  she  began  to  be  oppressed  with  the  thoughts  of  her 
sins.  Possibly  somethu)g  that  the  physician  had  said  to  her  about  the 
need  of  a  Saviour  had  awakened  the  thought  of  her  own  sin.  She  took 
down  this  book.  She  eommenced  reading  the  first  page  of  Matthew,  and 
she  went  on  readin<f  and  leading,  and  the  more  she  read  the  more  she  was 
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jilisoihed  in  it,  and  she  hardly  h\id  the  book  down  until  it  was  finished. 
She  went  on  until  she  had  read  the  book  right  through  to  the  end. 
Whether  it  was  at  one  sitting,  or  in  a  day  cr  two,  I  do  not  know,  but, 
having  finished  it,  she  said,  **  Well,  I  must  take  it  and  lead  it  again,  for  1 
c'ji  -^t  tnke  it  all  in;  I  will  conunonco  again."  She  went  a  little  way  in 
th.  cond  reading,  and  she  said,  "  Now  I  nnist  go  to  the  teacher  who 
ga\  me  the  book;  perhaps  he  can  tell  me  something  of  these  great 
thoughts  and  messiiges  of  life  to  me."  So  slu  started  off  to  find  the 
physician.  When  she  arrived  at  his  house  she  found  he  was  not  in.  The 
wife  of  the  physician  was  there.  She  commenced  to  question  her,  and  one 
of  the  tiist  things  that  she  said  was,  "  May  I  not  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?"  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  said,  "Give  me  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  1  mav  understand  these  things."  The  good  woman 
said  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  with  her,  but  she  must  seek 
the  Lord  and  ask  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  understand  the  blessed 
"Word.  She  took  the  Scripture,  and  expounded  it  to  her,  and  there  they 
communed  together  for  hours  until  the  physician  returned.  Then  the 
three  comnumed  together ;  meanwhile  the  husband  had  missed  his  wife. 
She  had  said  something  about  going  to  the  physician,  and  he  therefore 
went  off  to  find  her.  He  found  lier,  and  they  all  remained  there  into  the 
morning  hours  befoie  the  two  returned  to  their  home. 

That  woman  to-day  is  an  earnest  Christian,  and  she  is  preaching 
the  truth,  and  carrying  the  light  one  step  further  to  those  around 
her.  So,  not  only  in  one  place,  but  in  thousands  of  places,  if  I  had 
Spirit  of  the  ^lie  time,  I  could  illustrate  to  you  how  th»y  seek  to 
converts,  spread  the  Gospel,  and  the  energy  with  which  they 
endeavour  to  sustain  their  own  institutions.  That  little  church  was 
a  building  fifty  feet  by  twenty-five.  Just  before  I  left,  after  a  period 
of  five  or  six  years,  they  pulled  it  down  and  rebuilt  it  during  one 
summer  vacation,  when  we  were  away  from  home.  The  whole 
thing  was  remodelled,  and  when  we  came  back  in  the  autumn  there 
was  a  new  church.  They  had  not  come  to  us  to  ask  us  for  a  penny ; 
they  had  not  even  asked  us  about  the  plans.  They  had  plans  of 
their  own ;  and  they  knew  what  they  could  do  and  how  much  it 
would  cost,  and  they  had  gone  to  work  and  enlarged  the  building. 
They  are  pressing  forward  now  to  take  up  the  institutions  of 
Western  Christianity;  but  there  is  coming  in  from  the  Western  world 
influence,  a  tide  of  infidel  influence  and  of  indifference  to  religion, 
and  even  a  sentiment  has  been  propagated  very  largely  by  the 
influence  of  many  books  which  they  get  from  Western  nations,  that 
religion  may  be  very  well  for  women  and  children,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  men  will  be  religious.  So  there  are  cross 
currents,  and  there  are  the  old  habits. 

There  is  a  mass  of  daikness  still  in  that  country  but  it  is  all  ready 

to  move  and  is  moving.      But    though     the    Chuich    is    increasing    so 

rapidly,    what    are    twenty    thousand    out    of    thiity-seven 

*b°d^^****      millions?     There  is  an  "V'i'ortunity  there  for  the  Missionary 

working  as  an  evangelist     id  for  ladies  working  in  a  training 

school,  and  lending  forward  those  who  are  to  become  the  wives  of  the 

motheis  in  many  homes.      All  through  the  city  this  work  is 
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open  to  the  regular  IMissionary  in  a  thousand  forms,  but  there  are  presse<l 
upon  him  also  other  calls  which  he  cannot  stop  to  fulfil,  and  which  give  an 
oi)portunity  for  many  more  labourers  to  enter  and  work.    Let  meillustrato 
it  to    you.     Supposing  a  merchant's  clerk  was  appointed  to 
Japan,    with   a   heart   full   of    Christian   desire   to   do  good^^P^^J^JjJ'Jj^ 
Christian  work  when  he  got  there,  and  to  let  his  light  shine ; 
in  the  evening   hours,  in  his  leisure  hours,  he  could  bring  influences  to 
bear ;  although  he  might  not  know  a  word  of  the  language,  he  would  bo 
iible  to  have  the  glorious  thouglit  and  assurance  that  he  was  leading  first 
one  and  then  another  forward  into  Christian  life.     In  such  a  place  he  can 
tell  directly  and  strongly  upon  people  so  susceptible  as  they  now  are. 
More  than  that,  there  is  a  strong  call  coming  for  teacheis  of 
English  in  the  different  schools,  in  hundreds  of  the  Govern- Call  for  English 
ment  schools,  and  in  the  local  schools  of  Osaka  and  the  smaller      teachers, 
places  outside  Osaka.     They  are  not  able  to  give  large  salaries,   but  a 
moderate  living  is  obtainable  in  these  places.    Young  men  and  women  with 
Christian  hearts,  and  with  a  desire  to  serve  the  Lord,  may  in  .such  a 
jiosition  be  wonderfully  blessed  as  a  means  of  bringing  souls  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ.     That  influence  may  go  out  from  the  school,  and  the  good 
can  hardly  be  estimated. 

I  have  not  time  to  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
influences  have  already  told,  and  the  glorious  results  that  have  been 
reaped.  Some  of  the  pastors  that  are  now  leading  men  as  Christian 
ministers  in  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  were  first  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  in  just  such  a  way.  Now  my  last  word  to  you 
is  this — what  you  are  going  to  do  for  .Japan,  do  quickly.  The  people 
are  moving  forward  ;  they  are  receiving  Western  ideas  and 
Western  thoughts.  They  will  either  he  for  Christ,  or  they  °  "®  °  °**' 
will  be  infidel  and  unbelieving.  What  you  do  now  do  with  your 
heart  and  with  your  will ;  and  I  believe  there  may  be  some  now 
hearing  me  who  will  find  their  way  either  to  go  themselves  or  to 
encourage  their  friends  to  go  to  fill  important  places  in  Japan. 

Rev.   A.   D.   Gring   (Reformed   Church   in    the    L^nited    States, 
from  Tokio,  Japan)  :  JNIr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — If  you 
look  on  the  map  you  will  see  that  Japan  is  an  insignificant  country 
compared  with  Africa  and  China,  and  yet  looking  at  its  position  you 
can  see  that  it  will  compare  favourably  with  some  of  the  greater  coun- 
tries.   Look  at  little  Italy,  the  place  from  which  all  Europe    influence  of 
received  an  impulse,  which  to-day  men  love  to  visit.     So      Japan. 
Japan,  a  small  nation  with  only  thirty-eight  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  is  yet  to  be  a 
power  in  the  Christian  warfare  of  the  East,  such  as  perhaps  no  other 
nation  is  prepared  to  be.     From  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a  small 
country  the  ^Missionary  work  is  made  conspicuous  from  the  outside. 
We  are  not  lost  amongst  the  hundreds  and  the  millions ;  its  advantages 
but  we  come  among  the  Japanese,  and  are  a  force  there  from  ^°^  Missions, 
the  very  fact  that  we  are  a  conspicuous  body,  although  small.     Then 
again  there  is  another  very  great  advantage  in  Japan  which  is  not 
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found  in  China  or  India  and  many  other  countries.  There  is  hut  one 
language  from  the  uppermost  island  of  Japan  to  the  southernmost 
point,  one  language  without  any  dialectic  distinction  of  any  conse- 
quence whatever.  See  what  a  wonderful  power  that  is  !  Then  there 
is  another  thing.  See  how  easy  it  is  to  pass  to  and  fro  over 
the  country  of  .Japan !  To-day  we  have  railroads  to  assist  us ;  we 
have  telegraphic  and  steamboat  communication  ;  we  have  an 
excellent  postal  service ;  we  have  banks  and  hospitals,  and  there  has 
never  been  such  an  opportunity  in  the  history  of  Protestant  Missions 
as  there  is  offered  to-day  for  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan.  Let  me 
tell  you,  brethren,  that  Christianity  is  on  exhibition  in  Japan,  and 
Christianity  on  ^^  ^^^  ^^il^  in  that  couutry  there  is  no  use  going  to  China, 
*"»!•  there  is  no  use  going  to  Corea  or  Africa.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  as  there  is  to-day  in  Japan.  And 
has  it  not  been  said  that  it  is  in  ihe  harvest  field  above  all  other 
places  that  the  Lord  tells  us  to  pray  for  labourers  ?  Here  is  a  harvest 
lield  for  every  anxious  worker  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Another  great  advantage  which  we  have  in  Japan  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  Japanese  mind.     The  native  of  Japan  is  not  prejudiced  ;  he  is  not 

like  the  Chinaman  or  the  native  of  India  who  believes  that  there 
^P j^p^'g°g*^°  is  nothing  good  outside  his  country.     No,  he  is  a  man  with  an 

open  mind ;  he  is  an  honest  man  ;  he  is  willing  to  be  taught ; 
he  is  willing  to  receive  good  from  any  one  who  is  able  to  give  it  to  him. 
See  what  a  tremendous  advantage  this  is.  You  may  say  that  a  Japanese 
has  no  national  pinde.  Yes,  he  has  a  strong  national  pride  for  that  which 
is  Japanese.  Before  they  studied  geography  they  thought  that  Japan  was 
the  only  country  in  the  world,  or  the  only  one  worth  thinking  of ;  but 
to-day  they  feel  very  differently  about  that,  and  they  know  that  they  are 
only  a  small  country,  and  that  after  all  the  nations  around  them  are  able 
as  well  as  willing  to  teach  them,  and  they  are  sitting  at  the  feet  of  their 
Foreign  INIissionaries  and  teachers.  The  Chinese  laugh  at  the  Japanese. 
Tliey  cull  them  fickle;  they  call  them  a  nation  of  no  strength  or  character 
because  they  were  so  willing  to  change  at  the  advent  of  the  foreigner.  They 
have  changed  their  Grovernment.  Tlieir  schools  have  changed,  and  their 
schools  and  colleges  have  culminated  in  the  great  University  of  Tokio.     In 

these  schools  the  English  language  is  principally  taught,  and 
^"^  schools^  '  by-and-by  we  shall  have  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 

Japan  speaking  that  beautiful  and  expressive  language  which  is 
destined  one  day  to  be  the  language  of  the  whole  world,  thus  bringing 
them  into  living  connection  with  every  nation  of  the  earth.  Continental 
languages  are  also  studied — German  and  French — but  English  is  more 
popular  than  any  other.     Then  let  me  refer  to  another  great  significant 

fact,  that  in  Japan  to-day  they  are  endeavouring  to  Romanise 
tlwki^Mage.  ^l^^i'^  language,  and  are  throwing  away  the  characters  of  China. 

Although  China  has  been  feeding  the  Japanese  mind  for 
centuries,  to-day  Japan  has  so  advanced  by  the  influence  from  abroad 
that  China  and  Chinese  litei'ature  can  no  longer  feed  the  Japanese  mind. 
Tliey  are  looking  to  England,  to  America,  and  to  the  continent  of  Europe 
for  their  instruction.     Wliat  a  significant  fact  this  is  ! 

I  must  refer  you  in  a  very  brief  manner  to  the  delightful  task  of 
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working  in  union,  as  we  do  in  Japan.  In  Japan,  if  anyvltore  ir  the 
foreign  field,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Churches  of  ditferent  c  eeds 
and  ditferent  nationalities  can  work  toejether  as  one  man  f"r  the 
establishment  of  one  united,  self-governing,  self-propagating,  tsclf- 
sustaining  Church.  Japan  to-day  has  a  united  Church 
which  has  its  ministers,  its  officers,  its  Church  courts,  all  '"^ 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  she  is  governing  hei  Church,  so  to 
speak,  herself.  IThis  is  the  true  principle  of  Missions,  that  we 
establish  among  the  people  a  native  living  Church  supported  by  them- 
selves. This  union  work  in  Japan  has  been  the  most  delightful  part 
of  my  experience  in  that  country.  There  are  to-day  in  Japan  six 
of  the  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  order  working  together.  There 
is  soon  to  be  another  great  body  next  to  it  in  size  to  unite  with  it, 
and  by-and-by  we  shall  have  more  unions.  It  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  the  jNIissions  in  Japan  are  all  united  in  little  union  in  the 
families,  gathering  up  little  JNIissions  into  one  great  whole.  Missions, 
and  thus  confronting  the  enemy  as  one  man.  The  Japanese  like 
this.  Do  we  like  it  at  home?  It  has  great  influence  in  bringing 
about  that  spirit  of  union  which  is  everywhere  in  the  air  in 
America.  It  has  also  been  evidenced  here  in  this  Conference 
already.  It  is  a  delightful  thing.  The  Japanese  will  have 
nothing  else,  and  we  credit  them  with  a  great  deal  of  good  sense. 
The  Japanese  are  very  willing  to  support  their  own  Churches.  There 
is  already  a  great  basis  for  this.  No  heathen  ever  enters  Aseif- 
a  temple  without  first  depositing  his  coin  in  the  little  supporting: spirit. 
alms  box.  He  would  dehle  the  temple  if  he  were  to  go  into  it  with- 
out first  offering  his  alms.  That  is  a  great  preparation  for  the  alms- 
giving in  the  Christian  Church.  It  does  not  take  a  Japanese  audience 
long  to  understand  that  a  man  must  support  the  religion  that  he 
believes  in ;  if  it  is  worth  anything  at  all  it  is  worth  paying  for,  and 
they  will  pay  for  it.  The  twenty  thousand  Christians  last  year  raised 
^41,700.  think  of  it— over  ^2  a  member.  The  Christians  in  the 
north  of  Japan  contributed  ^1,200.  We  cannot  excel  that,  man  for 
man,  in  the  Christian  Church  in  England  or  America. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  incident.  In  the  city  of  Sendai  there  was  an  old 
lady  whose  son  was  a  drunkard.  Every  day  that  son  would  take  Avhatever 
she  had  and  spend  it  for  sake.  In  this  way  he  kept  his  aged  mother,  who  was 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old,  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  existence. 
She  had  but  a  little  rice  and  a  little  fish  to  subsist  upon  daily,  and  yet 
when  our  Mission  went  to  Sendai  to  establish  its  girls'  school  and  theological 
seminary  there,  that  old  mother  was  so  delighted  that  there  was  some  one 
coming  to  assist  the  young  women  in  the  north  of  Sendai  that,  although 
she  had  nothing  to  give,  yet  she  wanted  to  come  forward  and 
lay  a  thanksgiving  upon  the  altar.  She  came  forward,  how- 
ever, by-and-by,  with  three  gold  pieces  worth  twenty-five  cents 
each.  These  were  the  gift  of  her  dying  husband  who  had  died  years  ago, 
and  they  were  the  last  things  she  would  touch.  Yet  she  came  forward 
with  these  three  pieces  and  laid  then^  upon  the  altar,  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  that  work  in   the   north.     Does   not   that   remind   us. 
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brothers  nml  sisters,  of  that  timo  "when  the  Saviour  stood  over  against  the 
temple  lookini,'  dmvii  at  the  gieat  crowd  coming  iip  and  casting  in  their 
gilts,  some  rich  and  some  poor?  Among  that  groat  ciowd  Ih^  saw  one 
poor  widow  casting  in  her  two  mitos,  while  the  lich  cast  in  of  tlieir  abund- 
ance; and  He  said  for  all  ages,  "This  woman  hath  cast  into  the  treasury 
more  than  they  all,  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance,  but  slie  of 
her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living." 

Then  I    might   tell    you  a  story  which  will  show  you  how  the  very 
demands  of  Chiistianity  upon  the  Japanese  chaiacter  are  a  means  of  intro- 
ducing and  recommending  it.     Not  very  far  from  Tokio  there  wiis  a  young 
man,  thirty-tive  years  old,  who  had  a  sake  establishment,  or 
brewery.     For  many  years  that  establishuient  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  in  all  that  province,  and  it  had  descended  from 
father  to  son  for  many  geniiatious.     One  day  there  was  a  festival  in  the 
temple,  and  a  colpoiteui-  of  one  of  tlie  Bible  Societies,  a  Japanese,  opened 
his  box  on  his  little  cart  outside  in  the  road.     He  did  not  enter  the  great 
enclosuie  leading  to  the  temple  in  order  that  he  miglit  not  interfere  with 
anybody,  but  he  opened  his  box  there  and  offered  his  Scriptures  for  sale. 
By-and-by  the  Japanese  Buddhists  began  to  throw  stones  at  him,  for  they 
Avished  him  to  go  away  as  he  was  an  intruder.     *'  Why  should  this  man 
come  up  to  the  very  gates  of  our  temple,  especially  when  we  are  holding 
the  festival,  and  sell  the  very  books  that  are  to  undermine  our  religion  1  " 
Now^  theie  was  a  young  man   standing  not  very  far  off  looking  on.     A 
policeman  had  ordered  this  colporteur  to  stand  baek.     He  said,  "  You  have 
a  peifect   right  to   offer  your  Scriptuies  for  sale  in  the  road,    but   you 
had  better  go  back  to  the  village,  otherwise  there  may  be  a  disturbance." 
In  the  heart,  hoA\ever,  of  that  young  Japanese,  who  was  the 
^touched**    rich  man  at  the  head  of  this  sake  establishment,  and  who  wit- 
nessed this  wrangle,  there  was  something  that  told  him,   "  If 
this  is  Buddhism,  which  will  prevent  a  fellow-countryman  from  selling  the 
Scriptures  here,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  this  religion."     He 
went  up  and  bought  a  Bible.     .Later  on  a  Foreign  IMissionaiy  came  there 
and  preached,  and  this  young  man  found  his  way  there  and  heard  the  Mis- 
sionary.    Several  times  he  said  to  the  minister,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  a 
Christian?     Must  I  give  up  my  e-iablishment  over  there  if  I  become  a 
Christian?"     The  Missionary  said  at  once,  "Why,  yes;  you  cannot  be  a 
sake  brewer,  a  whisky  brewer,  and  be  a  Chi-istian."     It  does  not  take 
long  to  get  an  idea  into  the  head  of  a  Japanese.     The  young  man  did  not 
give  an  answer  immediately,  but  he  went  home.     You  will  lemember  that 
another  young  rich  man  came  to  Chiist  and  said,  *'  What  must  I  do  to  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven?"     And  the  Master  said,  "Keep  the  com- 
mandments."    That  young  man  went  away,  and  was  he  ever  heaid    of 
again  ?     But  this  young  man  went  home  to  ponder  over  what  the  !Mii-sion- 
ary  had  said  to  him.     "  I  am  willing  to  sell  that  stike  establish- 
"^^*'''     ment  if  those  are  the  requirements  of  the  leligion  which  you 
preach ;    I    am  willing   to  take  that  step,"     This  shows  the 
character  of  the  Japanese,  that  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  and  persuaded 
that  he  is  wrong  he  will  do  anything — no  change  is  too  gieat  for  him. 
That  man  was  willing  to  sell  that  large  establishment,  and  he  did  so.     He 
said,  "  Down  tlieie  in  that  laige  warehouse  I  have  a  lot  of  sake  barrels, 
and  every  one  is  full  of  sake."     Sake  is  a  common  whisky  in  Japan  which 
is  very  stimulating  and  very  popular,  and  veiy  mucli  used.     "  What  shall 
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I  do  with  tliose  barrels  of  sf^kel  "  he  said.  "  Shall  I  sell  them  and  build 
a  church  or  school-house  \\  ith  the  proceeds  ?  "  I  suppose  that  is  just  what 
an  American  would  have  done,  or  what  any  other  person  woidd  have  dono 
to  mitigate  the  evil  of  the  past.  But  the  Mission. ry  said,  "No;  if  it  is 
wrong  for  you  to  brew  sake,  it  is  of  course  wronj^^  for  you  to  sell  it.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  and  take  the  stoppers  from  those  barrels  and 
let  the  sake  run."     The  young  man  did  so,  and  the  sake  ran  out. 

He  then  came  to  the  Missionary,  and  lie  said,  "  Now  I  want  to  do 
something.  What  can  I  do  ?  Here  are  these  buildings  ;  cannot 
we  turn  them  into  a  church  ?  There  is  a  large  go-down  outside ; 
we  can  have  a  girls'  school  there."  If  I  only  had  time  I  could  tell 
you  of  the  character  and  the  condition  of  the  women  in  Japan,  and 
you  would  readily  see  why  this  father — I  suppose  he  was — thought 
of  the  young  girls  and  the  young  ladies  in  that  town,  He  establishes  a 
and  suggested  that  in  one  of  his  own  warehouses  a  girls'  giris' school, 
school  should  be  established.  He  said  to  the  Missionary,  "  If  you 
will  provide  us  with  a  foreign  lady  as  a  teacher,  I  will  alter  this 
building  and  make  a  girls'  school  of  it."  Last  December  I  was 
at  the  ^lissionary's  house,  and  he  told  me  that  the  lady  was  there  ; 
and  to-day  in  that  very  building  there  is  a  flourishing  girls'  school, 
and  in  that  sake  establishment  there  is  a  Christian  church.  This, 
brethren,  will  give  you  but  a  slight  insight  into  the  real  Japanese 
character  of  the  Japanese,  a  beautiful  character,  quick,  character, 
bright,  and  energetic.  From  Japan,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  produce  the  brightest  results  of  our  modern  Missionary 
enterprise. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.  (of  Boston,  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union) :  As  I  am  to  speak  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  an  American 
Society,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  say  at  the  outset  that  America's 
I  believe  there  are  three  nations  which  stand  in  very '^»i<iue position, 
unique  and  remarkable  relations  to  our  own  country,  America. 
These  nations  are  Africa,  China,  and  Japan.  Their  relation  to  our 
country  is  unique  for  this  reason,  that  as  though  God  had  been 
weary  of  our  slowness  and  delay  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  evangelise 
nations,  He  has  chosen  to  send  those  nations  to  us  to  be  evangelised 
at  home.  It  has  long  been  the  theory  of  statesmen  that  if  you 
cannot  conquer  by  invasion,  then  you  must  conquer  by  colonisation. 
It  would  seem  that  God  had  adopted  this  method  in  a  somewhat 
inverted  order,  and  that,  weary  of  our  long  delay  in  giving  the 
Gospel  to  Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  He  has  been  sending  over  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa  by  the  million,  the  inhabitants  of  China  by  the 
thousand,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  by  the  hundred,  and  they 
are  with  us  to-day. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  the  relations  of  these  nations  is  unique,  let 
me  just  give  you  by  way  of  illustration  a  sketch  of  our     Reiationto 
relation   to   Africa.     It   was  in   1565   that  a  slave    ship      Africa, 
appeared  upon  our  horizon,  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Jesus,"  its 
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comTnander,  Sir  .Toliii  llawkin.-:,  \vlio  wrote  in  liis  diary  that  God  Lad 
been  very  merciful  unto  tliem  in  giving  them  a  safe  passage  because 
He  would  be  kind  to  His  elect, — and  they  carried  in  that  ship  four 
hundred  slaves  stolen  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  You  know  the 
harvest  that  that  seed  then  soon  produced,  the  misery,  the  tears, 
the  groans,  the  sighing  and  dcatli,  and  at  last  how  it  blossomed  out 
into  one  of  the  bloodiest  civil  wars  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
But  it  was  just  three  hundred  3'ears  from  l':G5  to  18G.> 
when,  with  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  Abraham  Lincoln  set  free 
four  million  of  slaves  that  had  found  a  home  in  our  countr".  Now, 
mark,  Ixobert  Mofi'at  used  to  look  across  the  sea  in  his  weariness 
and  discouragement,  and  say  to  himself  and  his  friends,  "  We  cannot 
do  this  work  ;  the  Africans  in  Africa  must  be  evangelised  by  the 
Africans  from  America."  That  was  only  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
now  we  have  African  schools  all  over  our  country  educating  these 
black  people,  and  they  are  beginning  to  go  back  to  their  own 
country.  Two  years  ago  our  own  Board  sent  to  the  Congo  a  young 
woman  who  came  forward  asking  that  she  might  be  sent  there.  She 
said  that  her  aged  mother  still  bore  the  scars  of  bondage,  and  that 
her  grandfather  had  told  her  tliat  he  had  been  stolen  from  the  banks 
of  the  Congo,  and  made  a  slave.  She  said,  "  I  want  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  place  from  which  my  grandfather  was  stolen  ;  "  and  she  is 
there  labouring  for  Christ  to-day.  That  gives  you  a  suggestion  of 
what  God  meant  by  this. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Japan.     You  know  some  two  hundred  and 

fifty  years  ago  the  Christianity  of  the  Ivoman  Catholics    was    esta- 

Jestiits  in     blished  in  Japan.     You  remember  how  the  Jesuits  began 

Japan.       their  intriguing  which  so  provoked  the  authorities  that 

finally  they  assailed  them  and  drove  them  out.     It  was  in  the  year 

1622   that  that   fearful   massacre   occurred  which   is   said  to  have 

stamped  out  practically  the  last  trace  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion 

in  Japan.     Now   1622  was  a  very  memorable  year.      If  you   turn 

your  eye  across  the  sea — you  Englishmen  remember  it  as  a  matter 

of  history  as  we  do — you  will   remember  that  in  1622  there   was 

a  little  group  of  pilgrims  nestling  under  Plymouth  Rock  with  the 

The  Plymouth  Bible    opcu     bcforc    them — a    representation    of    that 

Eock pilgrims,  j^eformat ion  whose  motto  is,  "The  Bible  is  the  religion 

of  Protestants."      And   that   seed   spread   over  a  vast  part  of  our 

country  and  produced,  I  believe,  as  fine  a  Christian  population  and 

Christian    community   as   the   world   has   ever    seen.      Look   now, 

again :  in  1853  a  young  man,  who  was  born  in  sight  of  Plymouth 

Rock,  and  who  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  pilgrims,  went 

One  of  their   i^to  the  havbour  of  Yeddo  in  Japan  as  commander  of  the 

descendants,  fleet, — Commodore  Perry ;   and  one  Sunday  morning  he 

spread  out  the  Bible  on  the  capstan  of  his  ship  and  read  aloud  the 

Hundredth  Psalm.     So  he  took  Ja[)an  without  the  thunder  of  the 

cannon  or  the  drawing  of  the  sword  ;   he  took  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus 

Christ,  with  the  open  Bible  as  his  only  weapon.     Do  not  you  see 
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Instance. 


there  is  a  groat  significance  in  that?     First,  there  was  an  attenii)t  to 
introduce  Cliristianity  into  Japan  by  means  of  the  pagan  The  attempts 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  had  been  introduced  into  the    contrasted. 
Christian  Church,  and  it  failed:  a  second  attempt  is  made  witli  the 
open  Bible  in  tiie  hands  of  those  who  believed  in  salvation  by  faith, 
and  is  successful.     Now,  mark  again  :  in  the  city  where  I  live,  so  soon 
as  Japan  was  open,  the  very  flower  of  her  y')ung  men  came  to  get 
education  ;  they  entered  our  universities  and  our  technical  schools. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  more  about  my  acquaint- 
ance with  them.     I  want   simply  to  say  that  in   many   students  im 
instances   when    they   got    a    sight    of   the    Gospel,    as      Passed, 
illustrated  in  human  life,  they  began  to  be  impressed. 

I  remember  one  young  man  in  my  congiegation  coming  into  my  study 
and  saying,  *'  I  w.mt  to  stu<ly  Christianity,  can  you  tind  me  a  tutor  ?  "  I 
recommended  him  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  agreed  to  give  him  all  the  time 
lie  could.  That  friend  told  me  that  from  the  time  that  young  man  isat 
down  and  opened  the  New  Testament  ho  could  not  prevent  his 
reading ;  he  was  so  thrilled  and  astonished  at  what  he  found 
there.  He  very  soon  afterwards  became  converted  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  was  a  wonderfully  fervent  Chi-istian.  I  remember  his  tutor 
saying  to  me  that  one  day  he  was  profoundly  absorbed  in  his  Testament, 
and  a  very  proud  Boston  man  of  culture  came  in  and  said,  "  I  am  surprised 
that  you  spend  your  time  over  these  Japanese,  I  believe  that  you  cannot 
make  anything  out  of  them.  The  Asiatic  mind  can  never  cope  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind."  He  said  all  this  supposing  that  the  Japanese  could 
not  understand  it.  But  the  Japanese  said,  "  Please  tell  me,  sir,  whence  did 
Jesus  come  ?  where  was  He  from  1  It  was  an  oriental  mind  through  whoso 
crystalline  puiity  and  perfection  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  poured  upon 
the  earth."  He  recognised  that,  and  had  the  wit  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  jx  sufficient  name  to  answer  the  challenge. 

Now,  China  had  very  much  the  same  experience.     You  know  the  Gospel 
h   >  heen  preached  theie  also.     Christianity  was   presented  there  in  the 
same  form,  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  not  to-day  recognise      .    . 
the  consuming  zeal,  the  magnificent  Missionary  consecration  of 
Francis  Xavier,  who  carried  Christianity  there  after  his  form.     But  I  do 
not  take  a  Protestant  estimate ;  I  take  the  statement  of  one  of  his  co- 
lalwurei-s,  who  says  that  within  a  year  after  he  had  left  the  field  every 
vestige  of  his  work  was  swept  away — nothing  remained.     What  was  the 
method  of  work?     Lifting  up  the  crucifix  before  crowds  of 
people  and  persuading  them  to  bow  down  before  it.     Taking  ^^ethods""' 
the  branch  of  a  tree  and  sprinkling  water  over  tlie  people,  and 
making  them  Christians,  and  going  to  their  rooms  by  night,  and,  if  he 
could  by  chance,  secretly  baptising  them.     That  was  his  theory  of  making 
Christians.     But  the  Bible  was  never  presented;  and,  according   to  the 
statements  of  a  Jesuit  brother  who  accompanied  him — Robert  de  Nooili — 
his  work  was  absolutely  fruitless  and  did  not  abide.     But  once  more,  we 
remember  one  of  our  American  ambassadors  going  to  China,  about  the 
same  time  that  Commodore  Perry  went  to  Japan,  and  nego- 
tiated treaties  by  which  the  ports  of  China  were  opened.     Then 
Chinamen  began  to  pour  into  our  country  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  they  have  been  pouring  in  ever  since.     I  am  ashamed  to  say 
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that  a  very  strenuous  attempt  is  tiow  being  made  to  keep  tlioni  out.  They 
are  j^ood  citizens  and  peaceable  jKuple.  1  cannot  speak  as  a  Missionary, 
but  I  can  spe.ik  of  lliem  as  intimat  •  acquaintances. 

In  my  own  church  in  the  city  of  Boston  we  have  a  Sunday  school 
of  over  one  hundred  Chinamen,  and  they  come  Sunday  after  Sunday 

Chinamen  in  ^^  be  taught  the  Scrii)tures.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
Boston.  during  the  last  year  to  baptise  three  of  that  number.  The 
first  man  in  that  company  who  was  converted  to  Christ  wrote  out  a 
statement  of  his  conversion  and  his  views  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
I  have  that  document  in  my  possession.  He  wrote  it  without  the 
aid  of  anybody.  In  all  the  hfty  years  during  which  that  Church  ha:; 
been  in  existence,  we  have  never  received  a  statement  of  a  conversion 
or  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  so  complete  and 
exjdicit  and  satisfactory  as  that  whiL'h  that  Chinaman  has  written 
out  on  his  entering  the  Church.  Some  of  the  men  that  we  are  train- 
Being  trained  asing  in  the  Sunday  school  are  being  instructed  in  order 

Missionaries,  that  they  may  go  back  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  their 
own  countrymen.  I  think  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  God  is 
sending  these  people  that  He  may  make  more  rapid  and  swift  pro- 
gress by  training  great  numbers  of  Africans,  and  Chinamen,  and 
Japanese,  who  shall  go  back  from  our  civilised  countries  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  their  own  people.  I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  our  own 
Missions  in  these  countries. 

You  know  Miss  Field's  woik :  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  it  is  a 

model  in  tlie  way  of  Mission  work.     And  I  must  just  pause  to  say  that 

•u-  T<»u'.  A^  this  illustrates  what  was  said  the  other  day  in  rejjfard  to 
Miss  Fields  de-  J  i  •      i     i 

fence  of  women' 8  wonicn  going  into  toieigii  tiekls.  Very  scK)n  alter  tins  huly 
work.  ^yjjg  ^pj^t,  out  she  was  labouiing  at  Bankok  ;  and  tlie  Missionary 
Board  bet^^an  to  hear  complaints  and  all  sorts  of  stoiies,  and  tinally  it 
became  so  much  a  matter  of  diihculty  tliiit  the  Board  had  to  inquire  what 
the  tiouble  was.  When  slie  came  before  the  Board  of  grave  and  reverend 
gentlemen,  one  of  the  charges  was  this  :  "  Miss  Field,  we  unthrstand  you 
have  taken  upon  you  (that  is  the  complaint  of  the  Mis.sionaries)  to  preach 
the  Gospel;  is  that  soT'  She  replied  very  meekly  and  mod^^tly,  "I  will 
simply  tell  you  what  I  do.  1  take  a  tent  and  take  a  native  woman  and 
go  otf  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  miles  into  the  countiy,  camping  at  night,  and  in 
the  day  time  I  go  under  a  tiee  and  gather  a  little  group  of  native  women, 
and  read  the  New  Testament  and  explain  it  to  them.  That  is  all  I  do. 
If  you  call  that  preaching,  I  suppose  I  preach."  "  Well,"  said  one  of  those 
gentlemen,  rather  troubled,  for  tliis  was  a  serious  charge  of  the  Missionaries, 
"have  you  ever  been  oidained  to  preach?"  And  she  replied,  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  dignity,  "  No,  I  Avns  never  ordained  to  preach,  but  I 
was  fore-ordained."  Now  in  those  days  that  was  a  very  rash  statement, 
but  the  revisers  have  come  to  her  help,  for  now  it  stands  in  the  Psalms, 
"  The  Lord  gave  the  woid,  and  great  was  the  company  of  the  women  who 
pulilished  it."  I  was  also  reminded  by  the  remark  of  one  of 
the  brethien  who  has  spoken  of  the  value  of  educated  women's 
work.  You  know  something  about  our  American  colleges  for 
women.  You  have  heaid  of  W^esley's  College.  Recently  a  young  lady 
giadnated  at  Vassar  College,  and  she  said,  '*  I  am  going  to  Japan  as  a 
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Missionary."  Sho  went,  and  hhc  very  soon  ho'jan  to  teach.  A  Kuper- 
intendcnt  of  ocUication,  lu^arin«.f  about  the  work  that  she  was  <loin^',  caino 
to  her  and  oflbrod  her  a  largo  sura  of  money,  saying,  "  If  you  enter  my 
employ  and  toaeh  the  young  ladies  of  Japan  I  will  give  yoa  a  larg(!  salary." 
Sho  replied,  "  I  came  hero  not  to  teach  hut  to  proclaim  the  Gospel ;  I  can- 
not accept  your  ofFor."  Ho  camo  aifain  and  said,  *' 1  cannot 
authoris(i  you  to  teach  the  Gospel,  but  if  you  will  enter  my  lady  teacher, 
employ  as  a  teacher  and  teach  niorality,  science,  liteiature,  ami 
art  to  these  young  Japanese  ladies,  I  will  allow  you  to  teach  Christianity 
secretly,  but  you  must  not  say  anything  about  it."  She  said,  "  I  cannot 
ac<'ept  that  olFer;  1  am  here  to  proclaim  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  JIo 
went  away,  but  he  came  back  a  third  time,  and  said,  "  If  you  will  enter 
my  employment  as  a  teacher  I  will  pay  you  this  salary,  and  it  shall  be 
an  open  and  und''rsto(jd  agreement,  and  prcx'laimed  as  such,  that  you 
may  teach  the  girls  morality,  science,  art,  and  Christianity,"  and  she 
accepted  the  oiler. 

As  we  look  at  these  fields  we  are  appalled  to-day  by  the  greatness 
of  the  demands  upon  us.  There  are  two  things  we  learn  as  the  result 
of  this  century  of  Missions,  first,  predchiw;  fi/Uh  slow  Two  lessons  of 
results,  and  secondly,  making  haste  to  obey  the  call  of  ^®  century. 
God.  Among  all  the  charming  introductions  and  the  delightful 
acquaintances  that  I  have  made  in  this  (Jonference,  there  was  one 
that  drew  tears  from  my  eyes.  I  do  not  know  who  he  was,  but  he  was 
simply  brother  so-and-so  from  Herrnhut.  I  remember  that  there  is 
an  incident  connected  with  Herrnhut  which  is  very  suggestive.  One 
morning  Count  Zinzendorff  went  to  a  brother  and  said,  "  Can  you  go 
to  Greenland  as  a  missionary?  can  you  go  to-morrow?"  And  the 
reply  was,  "  I  will  start  to-morrow  if  the  shoemaker  has  finished  my 
shoes  that  I  ordered."  Now,  is  not  that  a  grouping  of  the  homely 
and  p-aqtical  with  the  sublime  ?  We  have  not  to  wait  for  our  shoes. 
If  we  have  got  our  feet  shod  with  the  Gospel  of  peace  we  are  ready 
to  go  to-morrow.     God  grant  that  our  feet  may  be  thus  shod ! 

Rev.  N".  Summerbell,  D.D.  (American  Christian  Convention) :  In 
the  very  excellent  speech  which  you  have  heard,  the  speaker  has 
gone  over  the  ground  and  touched  upon  almost  every  point  that  I 
desired  to  remark  upon.  I  feel  that  I  can  very  well  get  through  all 
that  I  have  to  say  in  five  minutes.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to 
encourage  the  ladies  in  their  devotion  to  the  work  of  our  caiitothe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  work  in  dark  ages  became  ex-  indies, 
clusively  masculine.  INIen  governed  it  entirely  ;  and  we  had  the  dark 
ages  of  persecution,  which  was  because  it  lacked  the  motherly  and 
sisterly  element  in  it.  I  appeal  to  you,  mothers  and  sisters,  never 
let  that  phase  of  the  Church  appear  again ;  assert  yourselves  for  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Eemember  that  the  woman  has  the  power  on 
her  head  because  of  the  angels,  and  let  no  man  remove  that  power. 
Speak  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  will  open  the  way  for  you. 
Oh !  how  ashamed  I  am  that  we  covered  up  that  text  quoted  by  my 
most  eloquent  brother  who  has  sat  down, — covered  it  up  for  hundreds 
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of  years,  "The  Txn-d  gave  the  word,  and  groat  was  the  company  of 
tlie  women  who  i)ul)lished  it."  Wliy  was  that  covered  up?  And 
yet  there  may  he  a  providence  in  it.  America  itself  was  j)reserved 
for  centuries  for  a  free  Church  and  hihle  religion,  saved  and  preserved 
until  after  the  art  of  printing  and  Bililes  became  known,  and  people 
were  raised  up  to  colonise  that  country.  There  is  a  providence  of 
God  ;  and  remember,  my  friends,  we  can  trust  in  it.  Clod  always 
Oodhaia  h^^^  a  reserve  army  that  He  can  call  upon.  iVlen  use 
reserve  force,  the  last  wing  of  their  army  and  the  last  brigade,  but  there 
is  always  another  arrow  in  God's  quiver.  Let  us  labour  for  the  Mis- 
sionary cause ;  let  us  realise  that  we  are  not  to  reflect  upon  Divine 
providence.  Tlie  Church  in  its  corrupt  state  did  mischief  in  the 
world  wlien  it  was  worshipping  constantly  a  poor  mortal  woman  and 
teaching  the  people  by  means  of  images. 

Here  is  my  heart  and  here  is  my  hand  to  labour  in  the  Missionary 
cause,  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Missionaries.  And  yet  I  am 
ashamed  of  America  for  her  exclusion  of  Chinamen.  But  it  is  not 
America's  fault.  Those  laws  excluding  the  Chinese  have  not  been 
passed  by  those  who  are  true  Americans,  but  by  politicians.  When 
the  Chinese  are  converted  to  God  tliey  turn  from  their  old  mummeries 
and  superstitions.  They  said,  "We  had  our  holy  water  and  vestal 
virgins  long  before  you  wanted  to  teach  them  to  us  ; "  and  they  turn 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the  Bible.  God  bless  you.  lam 
from  America,  and  the  English  peoi)le  are  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  I  love  them,  because  they  love  the  l)ible. 

Rev.  Wilfred  Shaw  (Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  3Ianchuria) :    I 
intended  to  have  said  one  or  two  things  about  two  of  the  great 
Mongolia  and  dependencies  of  China  which  have  not  been  mentioned,  or 
corea.      not  more  than  mentioned ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  do  so  at  this  hour  of  the  afternoon.     The  two  parts  of  China  I 
refer  to  are  Mongolia  and  Corea,  which  are  most  interesting  fields  of 
the  INlission  work.     I  am  sorry  and  disappointed  there  are  no  repre- 
sentatives from  those  Mission-fields  to  speak  to  you.     My  work  lies  in 
Manchuria  ;  but  although  I  have  not  been  much  in  Mongolia  I  know 
of  the  Missionary  work  there,  as  well  as  of  the  work  in  Corea.  Missionary 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  those  two  places.     I  think  the  people  at 
home  have  very  little  idea  of  the  size  of  these  districts.     We  talk  of 
them   as  depender-ies  of  China.     JNIanchuria,   where  I  have  been 
working,  is  about  eight  times  the  size  of  England,  and  Mongolia  is 
a  great  deal  larger.     Then  thore  is  the  large  kingdom  of  Corea.     I 
know   one   of  the   Missionaries   working  in  Mongolia   well,  and   a 
more  truly  consecrated  and  devoted  Missionary  I  know  of  nowhere. 
Mr  Giimore   ^   f^fer    to    the    Eev.    James   Gilmore,    of  the    I^ondon 
amongstthe   Missionary  Society.     That  man  has  given  up  everything 
Mongouans.   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.-^j^  Yuui  from  home.     His  wife  died  two 

years  ago,  and  he  sent  his  two  children  home.     He  sold  his  house 
and  books,  and  he  now  lives  entirely  amongst  the  Mongolians  3  and 
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the  only  relic  Oi  his  former  diiys  is  his  English  Bible,  and  ;i  kitchen 
knife  whieli  he  kept  to  compound  the  medicines  that  he  dis[)enscd 
to  the  peojile.  He  eats  native  food,  wears  native  clothes,  and 
preaches  to  the  people  week  in  and  week  out. 

The  work  is  going  on  in  the  same  way  in  Corea.  The  Kev.  John 
Ross  could  have  told  you  all  about  th«'  work  there.  Years  ago,  when 
there  was  not  a  single  foreigner  in  Corea,  Mr.  Koss  had  Mr. RoMin 
such  an  earnest  wisli  to  do  something  for  these  people  C""*- 
that  he  set  himself  to  work  and  studied  (^orean.  He  lias  translated 
])arts  of  the  liible  into  that  language,  and  he  has  printed  thousiinds 
of  copies  and  distributed  them  thoughout  the  country.  The  country 
between  Corea  and  Afanchuria  is  a  sort  of  no  man's  territory,  and 
there  has  been  a  perfectly  marvellous  work  of  the  CJospel  introduced 
by  Mr.  Koss  in  his  journeys.  It  spread  like  wildfire  from  valley  to 
valley;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit,  over  one  hundred 
peo[)le  came  for  baptism  in  one  place  alone.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Mission  work  is  being  carried  on.  I  agree  with  the  other 
Missionaries  who  have  spoken  that  whatever  the  advanced  ideas  of 
modern  thought  may  be  at  home,  the  Missionaries  out  there  arc 
perfectly  content  with  the  ohl  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Chairman :  This  country  of  Japan  does  appear  to  be  in  the 
most  critical  condition.     Now,    if  we  could  send  out  ten  thousand 
Missionaries  to  Japan  to-day,  we  should  be  only  doing  a     j^panina 
wise  thing.     Commercial  men  sometimes  see  that  it  is  to    critical  con- 
their  interest  to  do  a  bold,  energetic  stroke  of  business,       ^'"°" 
and  I  believe  if  ten  thousand  Missionaries  of  different  sorts  and  sects 
were  sent  out,  some  teaching  in  schools,  some  as  colporteurs,  some  as 
doctors,  some  as  preachers, — all  well  educated  and  able  to  cope  with 
the  mental  peculiarities  of  the  natives, — it  would  be  a  wonderful 
triumph.     If  the  Gospel  is  not  sent  to  them  it  may  be  that  they 
will  turn  off  into  error  in  some  other  directions.     May  God  stir  up 
all  our  hearts  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  Japan,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  Empire  of  China ! 


I'll 


[Appendix. — The  following  paper,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Committee  in  New  York,  was  submitted  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  INIissions.  As  it  could  not  be  read,  and 
is  of  much  mc^rit,  we  place  it  in  the  Appendix. — Ed.] 


MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN.    A  STUDY  OF  MISSIONARY  POLITY. 

By  the  PvEV.  Geo.  William  Knox,  Tokio. 

I.  The  first  period  of  Missionary  work  in  Japan  began  in  1859,  and  ended  at  the 
close  of  1872.     It  was  the  period  of  preparation.     In  18."/)  Japan  was 
opened  to  foreigners,   and  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Protestant  Opening  of  the 
Episcopal   Church,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  Eeformed 
(Dutch)  Church  of  the  United  States  were  ready  for  the  emergency.    These  three 
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ChurchcH  ncnt  Hcven  Mi^KioimiicH  lK.'f(>ri!  the  close  of  thnt  yoar,  A  few  other  Mission- 
aries joiiui  them,  Lut  for  ten  yearn  thero  woro  not  ten  Misisi<ni;iric.H  in  tho  Erupiro  at 
any  litno.  Direct  Mission  work  w.-w  ini|>osMil>Ie.  Tentative  efforts  were  miulo  and 
ahniiiloiicd.  The  lanjjim^je  was  io.irnetl,  iiiid  sanietliinj;  was  done  tosviinls  overcominif 
prejudice.  Toward  the  end  of  tliiH  jteriod  somtitliini^  more  wan  posMil)Ie.  A  dis- 
jK'nsary  was  o|)ene<l,  and  did  much  ;jood  ;  schools  wore  bi.'f,'un,  and  Miri.Hioniiries 
lnut,'ht  in  (Jovernment  instilutinns  ;  a  Iiir;.'e  number  of  Christian  Iwioks  in  the  ('liitics^! 
lan^'unge  were  ^'iven  ivway,  and  some  lirst  attempts  at  translatinj?  the  llihh;  were 
made.  During  the  first  twelve  years  ten  persons  wen;  baptised.  TIk;  (lovernment 
was  still  hostile  to  Christianity.  Even  after  the  rcstonition  of  the  Mikado  in  18<»8 
the  jtenal  laws  apuiust  tiiat  "evil  sect"  were  rc-e;iacled.  Until  the  close  of  this 
peritxl  thc«c  laws  were  rigorou-'ly  enforced.  In  I.SG'.>  *'  many  hiindreils  of  Homan 
Catholic  Christians  were  closely  (•onlineil  in  prisons  in  ditrcreiit  parts  of  the  country." 
In  1871  the  teacher  eniployeil  l)y  a  Missionary  who  had  askul  to  bo  baptised  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  di<;d  on  the  '2'){\i  November,  1H72. 

A  few  Missionaries  were  left  in  this  j^'roat  Kmpire  for  years  with  pr.actically  no 
reinforcement,  and  this  was  tlie  true  jjoliey.  .lapan  was  not  ready 
ew  u  enoug  .  j.^  j.  j^ij^j-j^^^ary  work  on  a  lar^t  scale.  A  larfxo  nund)er  of  Missionaries 
would  have  intensified  suspicion.  A  few  were  sent  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  watch 
the  sitrns  of  the  times.  Not  all  tields  are  eipially  ready,  and  so  all  havt?  not  the  same 
claim  upon  the  ('hureh.  There  is  a  I'rovideii'e  that  forbids  to  ^o  into  liitiiynia.  as 
there  is  a  Divine  call  from  Macedonia,  and  Missions  in  our  day  are  to  be  conducted 
with  a  careful  re^^ard  to  these  promptin<;s  of  the  Spirit.  Some  fields  need  only  a  few 
men  to  watch  and  pray. 

The  work  of  tiir.«,e  pioneers  was  well  carried  on.     They  were  both  wise  and  bold. 
They  did  not  destroy  the  future  by  undue  eavrerness  in  the  present.     They 

Excited  no  iui-  ^ere  content  to  serve  in  the  day  of  small   thinirs.     They  excited   nf) 
picion.  rf  ,-  J 

suspicion,  but  gained  the  confidence  of  those  about  them.     Yet  they 

did  not  give  over  all  ctlort.     It  was  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  and  in  the  end 

much  was  accomplished. 

II.  Toward  the  close  of  this  perio<l  it  was  evident  that  great  changes  were  about 
to  take  place,  and  there  was  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number   of 
*^-''^*J^"j^^j'='7 Missionaries.      By  the  end  of  the  year  1872  there  were  twenty-eight 
in  the  field.     In  the  same  year  a  number  of  young  men  were  baptised  in 
Yokohama,  and  the  first  Church  was  formal.     In  1873  the  edict  against  Christianity 
was  taken  down,  and  it  was  understood  that  religious  liberty  was  in  the  Government 
programme.      From  this  time  the  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  number  of   Mission- 
aries increased.     Year  ])y  year,  as  success  came,  there  were  additions,  and  in  LS.S7  the 
total  number  was  two  hundred  and  tifty-thiee,  including  unmarried  women.     That, 
surely,  is  sound  policy.     As  two  hundred  and  fifty-three   Missionaries  could   liave 
found  no  njom  during  the  first  period,  so  the  ten  Mis8i<maries  would  have  been  too 
few  in  1SS7.     When  the  Macedonian  cry  comes  wc  are  to  press  in.     Concentration  is 
one  of  the  great  princi|)les  ;  when  the  enemy  is  weak  wc  are  to  strike  hard.     We  can 
aft'ord  to  leave  some  points  comparatively  unoccupied  for  the  sake  of  a  victory  that 
shall  be  decisive. 

But  these  Missionaries  were  divided  among  twenty-five  Societies,  giving  the  im- 
pression of  a  sadly  divided  Christendom.     Here  are  every  variety  of  creed 
"'^Societie;^^     and  polity,  not  only  the  great  divisions,  but  the  petty  and  secondary 
ones.      Not  only   Methodists    and    Presbyterians,   but    five    kinds   of 
Methodists,  and  six  bodies  claiming  the  Presbyterian  and  Pieformed  names.     Three 
of  the   Societies    have  fairly   large   lists  of    .Missionaries,   the   A.B.C.F.M,    leading 
with   forty-nine,  twenty-one    being  unmarried  ladies.      The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
America  has  thirty-five,  and  the  American  Methodist  Episcoi^al  thirty-three.      No 
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other  Mission  n'|M>rt«  moic  than  llflee  ',  and  sixteen  .Minnions  re|)ort  numl»er»  varying 
from  eiglil  to  one.     Not  even  the  large<«t  Mia.sion  has  men  and   women  eimuj^h  to 
thoroughly  <l(>  all  the  work  that  opens  before  it,  and  what   -hall  we  say  of  these  weak 
MissioMH  thai  Hcnd  fiDui  one  to  eight  men  intd  an  Kinpire  .'     Think  nf  the 
variety  of  work  involved  in  the  establinhment  of  the  Chi;  '*h  in  Japan.     Variety  of 
The  Ci<t.s|»c'l  must  be  j)reaehed  ;  literary  work  of  various  k.iidsnujHt  Ikj 
tlotn'  ;  a  native  ministry  must  be  traiiie<l.     An  imnienHn  amount  of  time  and  labour 
got!.<4  for  the  study  of  the  lan;,'u:i.:e  ami  the  mere  machinery  of  .MisHions,  an<l  this  laltiir 
is  almost  as  onerous  in  ft  small  .Mission  as  in  a  large  one.     Corresjiondence  must  Ik) 
kept  up,  tin.iiiees  need  cimstant  care,  and  even  in  small  Missions  some  one  is  almost 
constantly  on  the  sick  list  or  at  home  on  furlough.     Make  all  needful  deductions,  and 
the  availalile  force  for  direct  work  will  be  something  le.ss  than  the  number  found 
upon  the  reports.      KtTective  schools  for  boy.s  and  girls  are  part   of  the  necessary 
machinery  for  the  building  up  of  a  Christian  community,  with  a  training  school  for 
niinistcrH.    Then  there  must  be  several  stations  occupied  if  an  impression  is  to  be  made 
upon  the  Kmpire,  and  not  merely  upon  some  particular  locality.     It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  a  fur<-e  of  seventy-five  men  and  fifty  unmarried  women  for  any  Church  that  hopes  to 
make  its  impression  on  the  nation,  and  t©  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities  that  God 
gives  it.     With  such  a  force  j^rcat  things  might  be  attempted.     In  other 
words,    tlu!    twenty-five    Missions    in  Japan   have   together  furnished  go^igtie,  better 
perhaps  enough  men  an<l  women  for  two  organisations,  were  they  wisely    than  twenty 
u8e<L     The  present  scheme  is  wastcfid  and  absurd.     But  does  it  not 
come  to  the  same  thing  after  all?     No,  any  more  than  some  companies   of  inde- 
pendent  militia,  each  self-ordered,  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  an  army.     Stations 
are    inado<iuately  etpiipped   and   miinned.      There  may   be   men  enough,   but  they 
belong  to  Uilferent  Societies,  and   so  cannot   help  each  other.      One  man  is  Bome- 
tiines  sent  to   a  city,  and   he   is  discouraged   in   his   loneliness.     He   may  got  ill, 
and   his  work  stops  ;    he   tries  to   be   of  all   trades,    and  is   master  of  none  ;   his 
seli(M>l  surt'ers,  his  preaching  sutTrrs,  he  feels  that  he  wastes  his  strength  and  time, 
'i'hen,    too,    as   each    Mission   wishes   to    make    the    greatest    possible    impression, 
some  centres  have  more  than  their  share  of  men,  while  others  are  comparatively 
neglected.     With  the  men  massed  under  one  organisation  a  wise  economy  of  force, 
a  wise  division  of   lalK)ur,  and  a  wise  distribution  of  mea  and  means  coald  be 
studied. 

The  rcmedj'  for  this  disimion  has  partly  been  found.    The  Missionaries  have  done 
their  share.     In  1872  a  Union  Church  was  formed.    It  was  to  be  an  omnium  gatherum 
and  proval  a  failure.     In  1877  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed  faith  and 
Presbyterian  polity  joined  in  the  "  United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan."^"^*^  remedy. 
In  the  year  1887  six  of   the  twenty-five  Missionary  Societies  in  Japan  were   thus 
united.     By  the  close  of  this  year,  1888,  we  trust  a  further  union  will  bo  formed 
with  the  Churches  organised  by  the  A.B.C.F.M.    If  this  is  accomplished,  one  organisa- 
tion will  have  approximately  the  forces  of  men  and  women  needed  for  thorough  and 
effective  work.     The  force  will  occupy  seventeen  or  more  stations  well  combination  and 
placed  in  every  part  of  Japan.     Their  work  will  be  carried  by  Japanese       its  effect, 
in  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  other  places  where  no  Foreign  Missionaries  reside, 
Five  boarding  schools  in  well-<;hosen  towns  will  provide  for  the  education  of  boys, 
and  two  of  the  five  will  be  well  equipped  colleges  with  faculties  of  at  least  twelve 
members  each.      Four   theological   schools,   so  separated  by   distance  that  all  are 
needed,  will  train  a  native  ministry.     There  will  be  a  force  of  Missionaries  who  can 
give  themselves  wholly  to  evangelistic   work,   visiting   the   country  churches,  and 
giving  help  where  it  is  needed.     We  may  expect  in  the  future  still  larger  additions  to 
the  growing  Christian  literature  than  in  the  past. 

The  four  Kjiiseopal  Church  Societies  have  united  their  forces,  thus  having  a  united 
body  of  thirty-six  Missionaries,  with  the  prospect  of  much  larger  results  than  the  pasti 
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has  showed.  Further  unions  have  been  discussed,  without  yet  the  way  being  clear  for 
their  consummation. 

Certainly  this  plan  is  most  hopeful,  and  there  is  '"^  insuperable  obstacle  to  its 
accom})lishment  in  other  fields.  On  a  more  limited  scau  has  proved  feasible  else- 
where, and  its  benefits  are  so  great  that  considerable  int  .ivenience  might  well  Ijc 
endured  in  its  behalf.  Thus,  far  the  inconveniences  in  Japan  have  been  inconsider- 
able. , 

It  is,  however,  only  one  step  towards  the  reduction  of  Missionary  waste.  Mission- 
aries may  be  trusted  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  hasten  union,  but  they  cannot  perform 
inpussibilities.  Organic  union  can  be  made  a  success  only  when  diiler- 
enfcsare  not  too  great.  Ilemembering  how  much  has  been  accomplished 
already,  we  should  not  like  to  put  bounds  to  the  movement  in  the  future. 
But  allowing  for  progress  still,  there  are  boundaries  not  likely  to  be  obliterated  speedily. 
The  boards  at  home  should  take  action  in  these  cases.  If  we  cannot  agree  to  work 
together,  let  us  agree  to  imitate  the  example  of  Lot  and  Abraham.  We  need 
not  ask  the  earth  for  ourselves  ;  let  us  be  content  with  the  portion  we  can  cultivate. 
Let  that  be  the  limit,  but  let  us  all  agree  as  to  what  cultivation  means.  Tlien 
we  shall  gain  vastly  higher  notions  of  the  forces  needed,  both  of  men  and  money.  Let 
us  then  be  content  to  use  our  treasure,  be  it  one  talent  or  ten.  This  Conference  could 
not  perform  a  greater  service  than  by  studying  the  Missionary  map,  marking  out  the 
region  to  be  gained,  estimating  the  forces  needed,  studying  the  forces  available,  and 
suggesting  some  plan  by  which  the  waste  may  be  stopped  and  every  force  utilised. 

III.  Nothing  has  been  so  remarkable  in  this  Mission  work  as  the  development  of 
the  native  ministry.  The  first  public  baptisms  were  in  1872,  and  the  first  clergymen, 
Native  Presbyterian,  were  ordained  in  1877.  In  1887  there  were  reported  one 
Ministers,  hundred  and  two  ordained  native  ministers  of  all  denominations.  Sixty 
of  these  were  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  belonging  to  the  bodies  that 
expect  to  unite  during  this  year.  Almost  without  exception,  these  sixty  men  are 
Samurai,  and  all  r—  men  of  education.  They  are  educated  in  the  learning  of  their 
countrymen,  and  are  graduates  of  the  Missionary  training  schools.  Some  of  them 
have  rjad  extensively  in  theology  and  philosophy.  Most  of  them  read  English  under- 
standingly.  They  are  good  representatives  of  the  best  class  of  Jajjanese.  The  sixty 
include  men  of  various  degrees  of  ability  and  piety.  Some,  perhaps,  were  mistaken 
in  thinking  they  had  a  call  to  this  work,  but  such  men  are  as  few  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  as  are  their  kind  among  ministers  in  Christian  lands.  Some  of  the  men 
have  powers  of  a  high  order,  and  have  done  service  already  that  is  excelled  by  the  work 
of  no  Foreign  Missionary.  These  men  are  the  hope  of  the  future.  To  them  must  be  com- 
mitted the  work  of  evangelising  their  countrymen.     Certain  "''•'-" mstances  favoured 

this  rapid  development  of  the  clergy.  Some  of  the  first  converts  in  1872 
*'°8tudente       '^'^^'^  young  students,  ardent,  consecrated  lovers  of  Christ  and  lovers  of 

their  country.  Like  most  men  of  their  class,  they  intensely  desired  to 
serve  their  country,  and  unlike  most  of  their  fellows,  they  believed  they  could  best 
perform  this  service  by  preaching  Christ.  The  introduction  of  the  Western  civilisation 
and  the  general  acceptance  of  Western  ideas  predisposed  many  of  *he  most  intelligent 
students  towards  Christianity— at  least,  there  was  no  hostility.  The  overthrow  of  the 
feudal  system  took  from  them  both  income  and  hereditary  privilege,  and  made  them 

accessible.  The  Mission  schools  from  the  first  have  made  the  education 
Self-reliance.  ^^  ^  Christian  ministry  their  prime  object,  and  the  majority  of  their 
graduates  have  been  not  only  Christians,  but  have  entered  the  ministry.  These  men 
are  self-reliant,  independent,  self-respecting  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  them  in 
leading-strings.  And  it  is  not  attempted.  As  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  min- 
isters they  are  on  a  precise  equality  in  all  things  ecclesiastical  with  their  foreign 
ministerial  brethren.      In  the  Church,  in  Presbytery  and  Synod,  there  is  no  difference. 
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Already  they  out  vote  the  foreigners,  and  the  conduct  ot  Church  business  is  in  their 
hands.  The  results  are  entirely  satisfactory.  All  is  as  well  done  as  when  the  chief 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  Missionaries.  But  the  ecclesiastical  question  is  only  half, 
many  think  the  easier  half,  of  the  problem.  There  is  a  tinaiuual  question.  Patronage 
is  sometimes  more  controlling  than  presbytery  and  bishop.  The  native  clergy  com- 
plain that  ecclesiastical  equality  is  a  fiction  when  the  Mission  holds  the  purse-strings. 
The  usual  accusations  and  disputes  a.  Ue  when  tne  native  clergy  is  a  clergy  paid  by  the 
Missionaries.  The  charges  have  enough  truth  in  them  to  make  the  Mis- 
sionary uncomfortable,  and  relations  become  strained.  With  the  high-  *  -■"??»  • 
spirited  Japanese  troubles  were  frequent  and  complaints  were  continual.  In  the  mean- 
while many  churches  became  self-supporting,  and  some  of  them  began  to  contribute 
to  Home  Missions.  Then  a  S(^lution  was  found  of  the  difficulties.  Japanese  and 
Missionaries  went  into  a  partnership.  The  Missions  furnish  75  per  cent,  of  the 
money  ami  the  churches  contribute  the  remainder.  The  money  is  xised  as  voted 
by  a  Board  composed  of  ten  Japanese  and  ten  foreigners.  The  difficulties  about 
patronage  vanish,  most  of  the  ill-feeling  vanishes,  the  evangelistic  service  is  improved, 
and  the  Japanese  ministers  get  a  training  that  will  prepare  them  for  the  final  and 
complete  guidance  of  the  Church  when  foreigners  withdraw. 

In  the  report  for  1S87  fifty-eight  of  the  churches  of  these  Missions  are  put  down  as 
self-supporting.  That  is  one  of  the  ends  of  good  mission  polity.  While  dependent  on 
foreign  money  we  cannot  expect  vigorous  Church  life.  Among  the  Missionaries  there 
is  a  diileronce  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  by  which  self-support  is  to  be  attained, 
there  is  none  about  its  great  desirability.  The  A.B.C.F.M.  Missionaries  have  been  the 
radicals  in  this  matter,  and  have  had  greatest  success.  The  Presbyterians  have  movetl 
more  slowly,  but  have  also  found  the  way  to  success.  The  Churches  gave  last  year 
over  $:n,OUO  (silver),  for  Church  purposes  (Presbyterians,  S18,553'83; 
Congregationalists,  812,769-33).  On  the  other  hand,  the  former  rei)ort  ^»''«'"^*y' 
twenty-tive  churches  wholly  self-supporting,  and  the  latter  report  thirty-three.  The 
Church  membership,  including  baptised  children,  is  given  as  6,859  Presbyterians,  and 
5,653  Congregationalists. 

Here  is  a  Church  that  can  be  only  Japanese.     It  is  impossible  for  it  to  own  a 
foreign  ecclesiastical  allegiance.      The  patriotism  of  ihe  people,  and  es{X!cially  of  the 
Samurai,  would  forbid  that.     From  the  start  the  attempt  has  been  to 
make  the  Church  not  exotic  but  of  the  soil.     The  attempt  succeeds.     So     ^ch^^'jf^® 
far  from  the  Japanese  Church  being  subject  to  any  foreign  body,  the 
Missionaries  in  Japan  are  directly  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  native  Church.     The 
Church  exercises  every  function  in  Japan  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  exercises  in 
the  United  States,     All  Mission  policy  is  shaped  to  make  this  independence  a  reality. 
Tlie  Church  must  be  trusted,  the  ministry  must  be  prepared  for  its  work  in  the  future 
by  responsibility  now.    The  key  to  the  situation  is  the  native  ministry  and  Church. 
Any  other  policy  in  Japan  is  short-sighted  and  can  attain  no  lasting  success.     While 
the  converts  are  from  the  lowest  of  the  people  the  other  policy  may  answer;  but  when 
the  intelligent,  independent,  and  patriotic  classes  enter,  tlien   Church  foreign  de- 
pendence will  not  content  them.    It  is  better  to  lead  movements  that  are  inevitable 
than  to  be  driven  by  them. 

IV.  We  see  in  Japan  the  forces  gathered  that,  under  God,  will  give  soon  a  great 
victory.  I  do  not  know  where  there  is  another  field  that  tries  so  thoroughly  the  great 
^lissionary  experiment.  It  is  in  line  with  the  great  movements  of  our 
age  with  Divine  Providence.  God  has  opened  Japan,  removed  hostile  ""S^^^  • 
laws  and  popular  prejudice,  and  inclined  the  people  to  listen  to  His  word.  After  long 
waiting  when  the  time  was  ripe  the  Lord  inclined  His  people  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  to  send  Missionaries  in  large  numbers  to  teach  and  preach.  Now,  at  last, 
enough  will  be  unitcil  to  carry  on  this  enterprise  with  economy  and  energy.     The 
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schools  are  in  successful  operation,  the  principal  stations  are  well  occupied,  something 
of  litfiaturo  has  been  prepared,  the  apparatus  for  work  is  ready. 

The  Japanese  Church  is  ready  for  its  share  of  work  and  responsibility.  The 
united  Church,  with  sixty  ministers,  twelve  thousand  members,  with  more  than  half 
its  Churclitjs  self-supporting  and  strong  in  the  Missionary  spirit,  with  its 
Ready  for  patriotism,  independence,  and  its  hold  on  the  popular  life,  with  its  con- 
gregations, scattered  already  from  Sapporo  to  Kagoshima,  will  be  a 
mighty  power  to  bring  the  Empire  to  our  Lord.  With  few  of  these  advantages  the 
first  Church  was  organised  in  1872.  The  converts  have  doubled  every  throe  years 
since.  With  the  blessing  of  God  why  should  not  the  ratio  hold  in  the  years  to  come  I 
Why  should  it  not  increase  as  God  has  thus  prepared  the  instruments  for  the  service  ? 
If  it  holds  there  will  be  in  this  one  United  Church,  by  the  yeai-  I'JOO,  256,000 
members,  and  they  will  contribute  at  least  8750,00)  for  the  supjxjrt  of  the  Chunh. 
If  such  figures  stagger  faith  we  may  at  the  least  assuredly  anticipate  a  Church  with 
an  hundred  thousand  members,  self-supporting,  self-propagating,  no  longer  needing 
Foreign  Missionaries  or  foreign  money,  planted  everywhere  and  standing  as  the 
living  witness  of  the  Christ  to  its  countrymen.  Foreign  Missions  will  cease.  Thence- 
forth will  be  only  the  Home  Mission  work  of  the  Japanese  (Imrch. 

The  work  began  in  18.")9.     The  edict  against  Christianity  was  taken  down  in  1873. 
Please  God,  the  Church  in  Japan  will  no  more  need  our  aid  in  1     H). 
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Sixth  Meeting. 

AFRICA:    NORTH   AND    WEST,    THE    NILE,    THE    NIGER. 

{Wednesday  afternoon,  June  13th,  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

Rev.  G.  B.  Boardman,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.),  in  the  absence 

of   General    Clinton    Fisk,    in   the    chair. 

Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  Buchanan. 

Rev.  Principal  Cairns  offered  prayer. 

The   Chairman:  I  extremely  regret,  (christian   friends,  that  my 
esteemed  countryman  General  Fisk  'is  not  able  to  be  with  us  this 
afternoon.    The  Secretary  has  received  a  letter  expressing  General  risk's 
great  regret  at  his  being  detained  by  circumstances  which      absence. 
he  could  not  foresee  nor  avoid.     It  is  only  a  few  moments  since  that  I 
received  a  dispatch  asking  me  to  preside  in  his  place.     At  lirst  I  felt 
that  I  must  decline  the  honour.     Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
there  was  a  reason  why  I  should  accept  this  honourable  post.     Some 
twenty-eight  years  ago  I  was  taking  a  moonlight  sail  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  I  heard  in  the  distance  voices  accompanied  by  a  flute. 
We  sailed  nearer  to  the  boat  whence  we  heard  the  voices.     The  com- 
pany sang  various  songs,  and  presently  they  sang  a  song  which  in 
those  days  was  a  favourite  melody  amang  Christian  people.     You  can 
imagine  my  delight  when  I  caught  the  tune,  and  found  it  was  the 
melody  composed  for  the  funeral  of  my  own  mother,  Mrs.   Sarah 
Boardman  Judson.     So  that  I  stand  here  this  afternoon  as  the  repre- 
sentative, the  step-son  of  the   lirst  Missionary  from  the  jhe chairman 
United  States  to  the   East.     The  first  Mrs,  Judson  lies  descended  from 
beneath  a  tree  at  Amherst,  and  the  second  ]Mrs.  Judson  in      -^^dMn. 
the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  not  far  from  where  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
buried.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  providential  felicity  in  my  presiding  on  this 
occasion.     We  have  for  our  subject  this  afternoon  one  of  transcendent 
interest,  the  dark  continent,  standing  midway,  so  to  speak,  between 
t  he  old  and  the  new  worlds,  and  it  is  meet  that  the  old  world  and  the 
new  world  should  grasp  hands  this  afternoon  at  this  great  midway 
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Continent  and  seek  together  for  its  evangelisation.  I  have  now  the 
great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  first  of  all  the  Kev.  W.  Allan, 
M.A.,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

Rev.  W.  AUan,  M.A.  (C.M.S.,  from  West  Africa) :  lAIr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  subject  is  West  Africa  ;  I  will  omit 
the  introduction  of  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  just  plunge  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  my  subject.  I  often  hear  persons  speaking  of 
Missionary  work  in  West  Africa  as  if  it  was  a  trophy  of  victory  crown- 
ing the  labours  of  the  Christian  Church  in  carrying  out  the  last 
command  of  its  Divine  Master,  instead  of  which  it  is  a  conspicuous 
proof  that  hitherto  the  Church  of  Christ  has  only  been  tritling  with 
Conditionof  the  subject  of  Missions.  West  Africa  is  still  abnost  wholly 
West  Africa,  euvcloped  iu  heathen  and  Mohammedan  darkness.  Several 
religious  bodies  have  a  few  scattered  stations  along  the  coast,  most 
inadequately  manned,  where  the  rays  of  the  Gospel  are  feebly  shin- 
ing, while  there  are  large  stretches  of  coast,  inhabited  in  some  cases 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious  of  African  negroes,  where 
nothing  whatever  is  being  done  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
and  to  set  up  the  banner  of  the  Cross.  And  as  for  the  interior,  it  is 
at  y.resent  almost  untrodden  by  the  Missionary's  feet.  When  I  speak 
of  West  Africa  I  mean  all  that  lies  to  the  west  of  Greenwich,  and  ten 
degrees  to  the  east,  which  includes  a  district,  speaking  roughly,  of 
four  millions  of  square  miles,  and  over  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  ; 
and  if  heathen  and  Mohammedan  darkness  were  indicated  on  that 
gigantic  map  before  you  by  black,  and  every  little  Missionary  centre 
by  a  speck  of  white  proportionate  in  size  to  the  Christianised  popula- 
tion, you  would  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  beyond  the  platform 
anything  but  one  prevailing  colour  of  pitchy  gloom.  West  Africa, 
instead  of  being  a  ground  of  boasting,  is  for  the  most  part  lying  in 
the  very  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and  devil  worship.  West 
Africa,  like  other  portions  of  that  dark  continent,  cries  out  with 
trumpet  voice  against  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  professing 
Christians,  and  pleads  for  the  presence  of  the  Missionary  messengers 
of  the  Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  during  the  present  centnry  a  beginning  has 
been  made,  and  much  more  effected  alieady  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
the  resources  available,  and  the  dilficultics  of  the  task  to  l)e 
accomplished.  But  it  would  lyv  a  fanciful  dream  to  suppose 
that  more  has  been  done  than  to  show  what  may  be  exjK'cted  when  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ  wakes  up  to  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  Missionary  work,  and  when  the  Lord's  people  learn  that  they  are  only 
His  stewards,  and  consequently  disburse  their  means  for  the  advancement 
of  His  kingdom,  instead  of  for  their  own  special  purposes.  One  thing  that 
I  learned  from  my  recent  visit  to  West  Africa  was  that  Mis- 
missiona^^oTK  j;iouajy  ^ork  is  a  much  slower  and  a  far  less  easy  task  than 


What  has  been 
done. 


slow  and  < 


most  persons  realise  at  home,  and  that  to  expect  to  raise  up 
in  the  course  of  a  few  short  years,  out  of  the  depths  of  pollution  and  bar- 
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Development 
^adual. 


barism,  a  self-supporting,  a  self-governing,  and  self-extending  Chmcit,  wiiidi 
shall  be  a  glory  to  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large,  on  account  of  its  purity 
and  zeal,  is  to  look  for  what  will  only  breed  disappointment  and  sorrow, 
and  for  something  altogether  at  variance  with  what  we  know  of  the  usual 
mode  of  Divine  procedure.  If  the  Creator  employed  six  periods  of  unknown 
duration  in  fashioning  this  eaith  for  the  habitation  of  man,  if  lie  employed 
four  thousand  years  in  preparing  mankind  for  the  conung  of  the  promised 
Redeemer ;  if  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  he,  according  to  His  own  showing,  its  gradual  develop- 
ment; if  it  took  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  some  seventeen  centuries 
after  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  attain  that  maturity 
which  is  indicated  by  Missionary  zeal;  and  if  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  indicate  that  even  the  Churches  which  the  Apostles  themselves 
planted  were  so  defective,  and  even  corrupt;  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  in  a 
single  geneiation,  or  even  in  the  second  or  third  geneiation  of  conveits 
from  heathenism,  a  reproduction  of  that  high  moral  and  spiiitual  tone 
which  even  in  our  own  privileged  and  enlightened  land  animates  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  those  who  "  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians." 
The  highest  conceivable  aim  must  undoubtedly  be  kept  steadily  in  view 
from  the  beginning,  and  every  effuit  put  foitli  to  secure  its  attainment, 
but  we  must  neither  be  surprised  nor  discouraged  when  \:e  tind  the  laws 
of  heredity  opeiating,  and  the  measure  of  success  which  crowns  our  labours 
far  short  of  what  we  would  desire. 

Considering  all  these  things,  and  the  gigantic  difiiculties  which  inter- 
course with  ungodly  white  men  has  occasioned,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aiiirm 
that,  in  spite  of  serious  drawbacks  and  many  things  that  were  saddening, 
into  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter,  I  saw  much  to  make  mo  feel  how 
grateful  those  would  be  who  sowed  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  in 
Sierra  Leone  if  they  could  but  behold  what  mav  be  witnessed  V^^  change  m 

•^  AC-  PI  Sierra  Leone. 

tliere  at  the  present  day.  A  lortuitous  concourse  or  the  most 
abject  and  degraded  beings  that  slave  dealers  could  collect,  or  humanity 
produce,  has  Ix^en  converted  in  comparatively  few  years  into  a  colony  of 
intelligent  educated  men  and  women,  professed  believei-s  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  far  more  scrupidous  about  their  attendance  at  chui'ch,  and  tht* 
various  ordinances  of  religion,  than  professing  Christians  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  as  regards  all  the  externals  of  religion,  there  is  a  marketl 
superiority  among  the  nominal  Christians  of  Sierra  Leone  over  those  who 
bear  the  same  name  in  this  metropolis.  The  quiet  and  orderly 
observance  of  the  Loid's  day  is  a  remarkable  feature,  and 
puts  London  and  most  country  places  to  shame.  The  road 
from  Fourah  Bay  to  the  Cathedral  at  Free  Town,  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles,  is  lined  every  week  day  with  petty  traders  doing  business  in  the 
open  air  as  well  as  in  their  little  shops,  and  the  thoroughfare  itself 
) blocked  with  hawkers,  purchasers,  and  otheis,  beaiing  burdens  on  their 
heads,  whereas  on  Sunday  there  is  not  a  single  shop  open,  and  except 
occasional  hammock  bearers,  not  a  single  person  carrying  a  load  of  any 
kind.  The  places  of  worship  are  crowded,  the  proportion  of  communicants 
is  extraordinary,  and  the  religious  contributions  of  the  people  most  extra- 
ordinary. Family  -worship  is  also  very  general,  and  the  class  meetings 
and  other  Bible  classes,  held  usually  at  7  a.m.,  largely  attended.  On  one 
occasion,  when  I  dropped  in  unexpectedly  at  such  a  meeting,  I  found 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  present,  and  about  the  same  number 
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of  men,  at  the  sain'>  hour  in  the  evening.     The   native  Christians  as  a 

body  take  a  warm  interest  in  religious  matters,  and  are  free  from  those 

.  doctrinal  eiiors  which  have  honeycombed  the  religious  world 

*""  '  at  home.  In  many  cases,  when  tiading  up  the  rivers,  they 
set  on  foot  and  conduct  religious  services,  sometimes  even  erecting  churches, 
and  gathering  together  regular  congregations,  which  the  nearest  native 
pastor  visits  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Holy 
Communion.  As  for  the  pulpit  ministrations  of  the  pastors,  curates,  and 
catechists,  of  which  I  had  many  opportunities  of  judging,  my  only 
criticisms  were  that  they  were  too  elaborate  and  sdiolarly,  and  sometimes 
better  fitted  for  a  univerj^ity  or  cathedral  2)ulpit  than  for  the  congrega- 
tions to  which  they  were  adilressed. 

Passing,  however,  from  Sierra  Leone,  let  me  say  a  word  Jibout  the 
Yoruba  Mission,  where  in  consequence,  I  sup])(>se,  of  much  less 
intercourse  with  Europe,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  healthier  moral 
tone  than  I  found  in  Sierra  Leone,  especially  on  the 
"subject  of  polygamy.  Domestic  slavery  is  the  chief  evil 
that  has  to  be  grappled  with  and  jmt  down  among  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Yoruba.  I  was  thankful  to  find  many  traces 
of  a  Missionary  spirit  among  the  Yoruba  Christians,  such,  for  example, 
as  organised  bodies  of  Missionary  district  visitors,  in  connection  with 
several  congregations,  going  among  the  heathen  and  MohaninKHlaiis 
for  the  express  purpose  of  winning  them  over  to  Christianity,  and 
open  air  preaching  on  Sundays  and  week-days  among  the  heathen, 
and  efforts  being  made  by  individuals  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
crowned  with  success,  to  obtain  openings  for  the  Gospel  in 
neighbouring  heathen  lands.  One  case  struck  me  as  very 
interesting. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  just  established  a  station  at 
a  village  called  Iporu  with  a  congregation  of  over  twenty  Christian 
converts,  who  have  been  gathered  o\it  of  heathenism  through  the  effoits 

of  an  inhabitant  now  deceased,  who  heard  the  Gosjiel  at 
^  ati'poru!*"'^  Abheokuta,  became  converted  in  heart  and  character,  and  on 

his  return  to  Iporu,  laid  himself  out  for  the  enlightenment  of 
his  townspeople.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  king  just  before  1  was  there  by 
two  of  our  native  agents,  and  one  who  had  been  there  previously  asked 
him  whether  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  said  to  him  l)ef()re  on  the 
subject  of  prayer.  "Oh  !  no,"  he  said,  and  going  upon  his  knees  and  with 
his  eyes  turned  towards  the  giound  he  rejieated  the  folloANing  pi-nyer, 
which  he  had  composed  for  himself,  and  which,  thouj^h  still  a  In  athen,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  : — "  Oh  !  God,  King  of  kuigs,  who  setteth  up 
one  and  humbleth  another,  hear  me  and  forgive  me  my  sins  :  I  am  not  wise, 
^  give  me  wisdom,  oider  my  footsteps  in  this  world.  There  are 
**^y°^ 'those  in  the  Royal  family  who  are  older  and  wiser  and  better, 

but  me  Thou  seest  fit  to  put  in  the  room  of  our  father.  Leave 
me  not  alone  to  rule  this  town  ;  do  Thou  send  peace  and  concord  in  my 
days,  and  lead  us  in  all  our  counsels.  Establish  Thy  holy  leligion  in  this 
town  in  my  days,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake."  And  then  he  concluded  by 
lepeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

I  will  now  only  speak  of  Brass  and  Bonny  in  the  Niger  Mission. 
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Great  changes. 


Here  native  agency  has  been  alone  at  work.  European  agency  has 
operated  for  evil  and  not  for  good.  For  several  centuries  xheNi^er 
European  traders  have  had  stations  there,  and,  as  usual  on  Mission, 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  have  proved  a  curse  and  a  scourge,  and 
inf;\nticide,  snake  worshij),  cannibalism,  and  horrors  of  the  most  fearful 
kind  continued  unabaled.  But  the  Crowthers  went  there  twenty 
years  ago,  father  and  son,  and  already  those  ])laces  are  Christian 
settlements.  Infanticide  and  cannibalism  are  in  these  i)laces  detested 
abominations.  The  worship  of  the  Iguana  is  overthrown, 
the  ])riest  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  house  of  God,  and 
the  Iguana  itself  converted  into  an  article  of  food.  I  visited  the 
.luju  temple,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  decorated  with  twenty 
thousand  skulls  of  murdered  victims,  whose  tlesh  had  been  consumed 
by  the  })ri(>sts  and  peoi)le  of  Bonny,  and  I  found  it  rotting  away,  in 
a  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  and  with  only  two  or  three  hundred  skulls 
remaining  as  ghastly  memorials  of  former  days.  I  passed  through 
the  grove  which  was  formerly  the  receptacle  of  so  many  murdered 
infants,  and  I  found  it  had  become  the  regular  highway  from  the 
town  to  the  church,  and  that  the  priest  was  now  a  ba})tised 
Christian.  At  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  the  sounds  of 
sacred  song  were  wafted  from  the  church  across  the  pestilential 
swamp  t(»  the  steamer  on  which  I  had  been  sj)ending  the  night, 
and  testilied  to  the  blessed  change  which  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had 
wrought.  At  eleven  o'clock  I  went  ashore  and  addressed  885  adult 
worship})ers,  including  ^  he  king,  the  three  former  heathen  priests, 
cliiefs,  and  a  multitude  of  slaves,  and  was  thankful  to  ascertain  iiat 
the  work  of  conversion  was  still  going  on  ;  for  in  addition  to  G48 
persons  already  baptised — of  whom  265  are  communicants — there 
are  over  seven  hundred  at  Bonny  alone  who  are  now  under  instruc- 
tion preparatory  to  bai)tism.  We  met  for  worship  under  difficulty,  for 
the  church  had  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  one  which 
was  to  accommodate  a  congregation  of  fifteen  hundred,  nberaiity  of  the 
The  cost  of  this  church,  which  was  an  iron  church  obtained  converts, 
from  England  at  an  expense  of  over  i'l.OOO,  has  been  defrayed  almost 
entirely  by  the  people  and  the  chiefs  of  this  place.  So  liberally  do 
thev  contribute  that  in  the  case  of  the  new  church  recently  o])ened 
at  Brass,  one  chief  alone  contributed  it'480  of  English  money,  besides 
costly  offerings. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  neither  on  the  one  hand  under-estimate  the 
task  whicii  God  has  given  us  to  do,  nor  exaggerate  the  victories  won, 
nor  on  tlie  t)ther  hand  despond  on  account  of  the  slow  progress  we 
seem  to  be  making ;  but  in  a  spirit  of  humble  obedience  and  quiet 
confidence  persevere  in  our  work,  in  the  assured  conviction  that  in 
due  season  "'  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not." 

Rev.  J.  J.  Fuller  (B.M.S.,  from  the  Cameroons)  :  Mr.  Chairman, — 
It  is  said  t  hat  fuller's  soap  whitens,  but  I  believe  you  have  tried  to 
compete  with  fuller's  soap  in  adopting  Tears'  soap.     I  have  seen  it 
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put  up  at  places  that  Pears'  soap  can  make  the  dark-skinned  African 
white,  but  if  they  were  to  try  it  on  me  it  would  be  labour  in  vain, 
for  they  would  not  make  me  a  bit  whiter  than  I  am.  I  have  great 
pleasure,  dear  friends,  in  the  few  minutes  allowed  me  to  say  one  or 
two  words  in  regard  to  this  African  jNIission.  The  first  si)eaker  trod 
the  ground  all  along  from  Sierra  Leone  up  to  the  Bonny  river. 
What  began  at  Sierra  liCone  and  Lagos,  and  up  to  Abbeokuta,  is 
something  of  the  past, — that  I  know  nothing  of.  When  I  went  to 
Africa  in  the  year  1844,  after  you  passed  Jiagos.  down  the  West 
Coast  there  was  not  one  spark  of  light  or  one  individual  person  that 
had  bent  the  knee  to  the  J.ord  Jesus  Christ.  Our  iMissionaries  landed 
on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  about  the  year  184L 

I  was  told  when  I  got  to  Fernando  Po  a  very  touching  tide, — that  the 

same  evening  the  Missionaries  landed  there  the  people  were  engaged  in  one 

of  their   grand    dances.     I   am    sorry  to    say  that    this    Avild 

Onfinofworkat,^j^jjj^jj-j„  ^^.^^  intro<luced  not  by  the  natives  hut  })y  Emopeans. 

Fernando  Po.  ^l  t-.  ^i  i    ^i  i  i 

ihere  were  Hiuropeans  tnere,  and  they  wore  siippc  sed  to  be 

having  a  ball.  When  the  Missionary  landed  in  the  evening  no  one  knew 
him,  and  he  had  no  home  to  go  to.  However,  he  heard  of  the  dance 
going  on,  and  lie  and  his  colleague  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  little 
vilhiiif-  which  had  been  formed.  When  they  got  to  the  hou.se  they  sat 
outside  whilst  the  dancing  was  going  on,  and  all  they  did  was  to  bend  their 
knees  and  pray  to  God  that  their  Mission  might  be  a  success  and  a  blessing. 
I  was  told  that  that  evening  two  people  came  from  that  house,  and  have 
never  returned  to  such  amusement  again.  Their  next  gathering  was  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Missionary,  and  hear  him  tell  the  story  of  redeeming 
love  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  peri.shing  sinners.  While  the 
^lis.<^ionary  was  sj)eaking  one  of  them  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  and 
could  scarcely  believe  the  tiuth  of  the  message  that  the  man  of  God  had 
brought.  W^hen  she  heard  it,  and  heard  it  repeated,  she  asked  in  her  own 
tongue,  "  Is  it  possible  that  this,  too,  can  be  for  me  ?  "  And  the  Missionary 
pointed  her  to  Christ,  and  said,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin."  Since  that  day  that  Avoman  has  hved  for  forty  years  a  most  con- 
sistent and  earnest  Christian,  and  is  doing  all  she  can  to  enlighten  her 
fellow-countrymen,  and  point  them  to  the  Saviour  that  died  for  her.  This, 
dear  friends,  was  the  beginning  of  the  Mission  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Four  years  after  that  Mi.ssion  wa-s  established  at  Fernando  Po  I  landed 
there,  young,  and  full  of  life  and  vigo'jr,  hnt  never  expecting  to  see  what 
I  did  see.  Within  a  few  3'ears  of  those  Missionaries  arriving  God  luid 
richly  blessed  the  Word,  and  the  noise,  and  din,  and  the  evils  that 
were  then  carried  on  ceased  for  a  time.     We  pass  across  from  thei'e,  and 

come  into  the  Cameroons  River.     The  language  is  most  bar- 
^malion^     barous  ;  there  was  no  literature,  and  the  people  believed  that 

if  they  did  learn  to  read  they  would  die  immediately.  The 
Missionaries  have  not  only  obstacles  in  one  way,  but  in  every  way.  We 
could  not  get  the  children  to  attend  the  school,  and  the  men  and  women 
did  not  care  to  touch  even  a  little  piece  of  paper.  I  have  known  the  time 
when  if  I  had  put  my  coat  and  hat  in  the  road,  and  torn  a  piece  of  paper 
out  of  my  pocket-book,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  my  hat,  they  would  remain 
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there  and  rot,  for  not  a  soid  would  over  touch  thom.  I  siiould  not  like  to 
try  it  to-day !  Wo  have  had  to  bring  th(>ir  language  into  a  written  form, 
and  to  give  ttiem  the  Word  of  God  so  that  they  can  read  for  themselves. 
That  was  no  easy  task,  and  it  was  on-  oi  the  troubles  and  ditticulties  that 
the  Missionaries  had  to  get  over,  Mr,  Haker  has  completed  a  translatioii 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Dualla  tongue;  and  to-day  we  can  go  from 
village  to  village  and  town  to  town. 

A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  came  to  the  Cameroons,  and  on 
entering  a  chapel  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  found  the  people  sitting 
down.  By  the  side  of  each  one  of  them  was  a  little  bundle;  and 
as  soon  as  the  minister  came  in  these  bundles  were  all 
opened,  and  what  did  they  contain?  Wliy,  a  copy  of  «'=*"8«- 
the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  and  a  hymn-book,  from  which 
they  sang  hynms  not  only  in  their  own  language  but  in  English  as 
well.  There  they  now  worsliip  God,  the  congregation  gathering  with 
the  deepest  solemnity,  and  you  will  see  them  sitting  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord  commemorating  the  dying  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Human 
sacritice  has  been  abolished,  and  many  of  the  evils  and  customs  of 
the  country  have  been  put  a  stop  to.  When  we  compare  the  con- 
dition of  those  people  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  titty  years  ago, 
when  they  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  depths  of  degradation  and 
barbarism,  with  their  condition  to-day,  I  think  it  is  a  cause  for  the 
greatest  thanksgiving,  God  has  done  great  things  for  us;  and 
God  intends  that  Africa,  which  has  long  had  to  bear  ood-g  purposes 
the  burdens  and  oppressions  of  all  nations,  shall  take  for  Africa, 
her  place  among  the  children  of  men.  Bretliren,  the  oppression 
and  cruelties  that  Africa  has  suffered  call  for  your  sympathies;  and 
as  you  have  hel})ed  in  her  ruin  in  bygone  days,  now  is  the  time  to 
try  and  lift  her  from  the  depths  into  which  she  has  been  brought. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Chambers,  D.D.  (Reformed  Church  in  America) :  ]Mr. 
Chairman, — After  the  glowing  and  touching  utterances  made  by 
those  gentlemen  who  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
ISlissions  it  seems  almost  like  impertinence  for  one  who  has  never  set 
his  foot  in  a  Missionary  region  to  come  and  occupy  your  attention. 
But  it  has  been  so  ruled  by  those  who  direct  the  Conference,  and  of 
course  one  cannot  object.  The  last  remark  made  by  the  speaker 
who  preceded  me  opens  up  a  theme  of  most  interesting  reflection. 
Africa  has  a  claim  upon  you,  and  one  which  no  other  Africa's  claim 
field  of  ^Missions  has,  tliat  is  to  say,  its  life  blood  has  been  upon  us. 
drained  for  centuries  by  Christian  nations.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  began  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  other  direction,  where  you  see  so 
much  oppression  and  sutfering  have  been  caused,  to  introduce  light 
and  peace  and  hope. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  heard  the  story  about  the 
experiment  of  Bishop  Colenso  which  was  related  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Amei-ica,  Bi.-hop 
Colen&o,  a  man  of  much  information  and  very  considerable  ability,  believed 
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that  it  was  necessary  to  civilise  men  before  you  could  convei-t  tlwrn  ;  so  ho 

obtained  a  dozen  boys  from  Zulu  families  and  had  them  l)ounil  to  him  for  u 

number  of  y«irs;  and  |)lc(l;,'ii)<:f  himself  that  ■while  ho  would 

Biihop  Coiento  minister  to  their  >vants  and  have   them   inoiu'iiv  instructed 

'no  ellort  should  bo  made  to  bias  their  minds  upon  relii^'ious 

questions.      They  came,  and   ho  performed  his  enj^agenuMit ;   they   made 

very  considerable  pro<»ress,  and  on  the  last  day  before  the  expiration  of  the 

term  lu>  told  tluMU  the  en^^a^'ement  under  which  they  had  come,  reminded 

them  of  his  lidelity  to  it,  antl  .ippealed  t«»  their  sense  of  <,'iiititude  that  they 

would  remain  witli  liim  and  receive  that  instiiietion  which  hv  cousidi-red 

of  far  more  importance  than  all  that  they  had  rect'ived.     The 

Failure  of  hi«  ncxt  luoining  every   man  was  gone,  and  the  only  j^ratitudo 

experiment,    ^jj^.y  showed  was  to  leavo  behind  the   l*]iiroj)ean  clothes  with 

Avliich  lie  had  furnished  them  and  ^o  back  to  their  natixc  hal»its. 

It  is  said  that  the  next  day  he  walked  ovlm-  to  a  station  of  th(!  American 

Missionaries  and  laid  a  £50  note  on  their  bench,  ami  siiid,  *'  You  are  riglit, 

and  1  was  wrong." 

It  is  the  Gospel  that  must  wake  up  a  man  to  his  true  character 
and  reveal  to  him  his  relation  to  (Jod  and  bring  him  to  receive  the 
The  Gospel  the  l^ord  Jesus  ChHst  as  his  Saviou';  and  when  thai  revcdalion 
oniyremedy.  is  effected,  wlieu  he  is  now  born  in  his  spirit,  lie  will  be 
new  born  in  his  habits,  his  tastes,  bis  character,  bis  clothes,  every- 
thing that  appertains  to  him.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
jNIis^ions  have  been  conducted;  and  I  may  add  in  conclusion  that  one 
of  the  blessings  of  this  Conferenc*',  which  (o  me  gives  the  greatest 
interest,  is  that  a  spirit  of  co-o[ierat  ion  and  mutual  res^ject,  between 
the  various  Societies  of  different  lands  .>ud  different  names  that  are 
engaged  in  this  work,  will  be  produced,  which  will  enable  them  to 
mass  their  efforts,  to  waste  no  labour,  to  help  each  other,  and  so  to 
join  as  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  may  exjiect  the  dark 
continent  to  be  illuminated  with  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  north  to  the  south. 

Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — 
I  have  been  called  upon  at  very  short  notice  to  address  you,  but  I 
will  make  no  apology  for  the  necessary  imperfection  of  my  remarks. 
The  subject  before  us  this  afternoon  is  Africa:  North  and  West,  the 
Nile,  and  the  Niger.  It  is  an  enormous  subject,  and  one  to  which  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  do  justice  in  a  few 
moments.  I  just  mention  a  solitary  fact  as  illustrating  the  size  of 
this  continent.  Look  at  that  map.  You  know  what  the 
'size  of  India  is,  how  vast  the  extent  from  the  Himalayas 
to  Ceylon,  l^ook  at  India.  Now  look  at  Africa.  Why,  you  c<  uld 
put  India  into  the  Congo  region,  the  Ilimaluyas  on  one  side  and 
Ceylon  on  the  other.  Think  of  the  extent  of  this  enormous 
continent. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  straightforward,  practical  things.  I  was  told 
that  General  Fisk,  who  is  connected  with  the  Fisk  University  in 
America,  if  not  the  founder  or  patron  of  that  noble  institution,  would 
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have  lieen  here.     He  has  not  been  able  to  roine.     T  had  supposed 
that  tlif  in4K»ilaii(.'o  of  rvangclisiiig  AlVic-a,  or  (he  using  of  converted 
negroes  from  Aiiieriea  for  the  evangelisation  of  Africa,  wouhl  have 
been  brought  before^  ua.     That  has  not  been  done.     1  want  to  say  a 
sentence  in  passing  about  that.     The  negroes  in  America, 
who  are  now  some  eight  millions,  and  largely  Christian-  ncgToM''Tnd 
ised,  have  had,  as  you  know,  a  wonderful  history.     In  tlu^  African  oiviu- 
providence  of  God  they  were  taken  there,  you  know  how; 
and    you    know   how    in   America   they  have    been    brought   under 
Christian    inthicnce,    and    thousands   of  them,  not   to  say  millions, 
gathered  witiiin  the  fold  of  Christ.     These  ])eople  have  a  very  large 
'responsibility  with  reference  to  Africa.     Some  ])eople  talk  as  if  the 
negroes  of  America  had  to  undertake  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole 
of  Africa.     They  are  not  suited  to  evangelise  in  the  north, — amongst 
the  Arabs  and  Mohainine<hins,  and  1  do  not  think  they  are  suited 
to  evangelise  in  the  far  south,  among  the  KatKrs  and  the  Zulus, 
but  I  urge  that  the  best  instructed  and  most  devoted  negroes  who 
can  be  found  in  America  should  be  sent,  if  they  have  a  Alissionary 
call,  to    their    own  people   in  the    more  central  parts  of  the  dark 
continent. 

I  want  to  say  a  sentence  or  two  as  to  North  Africa.  I  wish  to  iutro- 
duco  some  of  yon  here  to  a  Mission  which  I  daro  say  you  nro  not 
acquainted  with.  Tt  is  a  young  jMission,  hut  a  very  enterprising  one.  It 
is  a  Mission  to  native  races  in  North  Africa.     I  cannot  trace  its  historv. 


Mr.   George 


Pearc*'  of    Paris,  was  led,  at  the   instigation  of 


another  Ghristiaii  brother  (who  is  hero  to-day,  by  the  way),  to  Mi^^on* 
go  to  North  Africa  with  his  wife,  and  to  undei'take  to  found  a 
Mission  among  the  Kal)yles.  That  race  is  very  numerous  ;  there  are  some 
ten  millions  of  them  in  Morocco,  in  Algiers,  in  Tripoli,  in  Tunis,  and  rigiit 
along  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  Society  lias  sent  Missionary  after 
Missionary,  haiuls  of  them,  until  at  length  it  has  succeeded  in  establi.^hing 
a  chain  of  stations  extending  over  no  less  than  one  thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  worked  by  some  forty  Missionaries,  devoted  men  and  women, 
some  of  these  self-sustaining,  and  all,  1  believe,  suited  to  the  work.  There 
has  been  a  very  good  })reliminary  work  done  there,  and  the  prospects  of 
that  Mission  are  most  encouraging. 

I  can  say  no  more  about  them  than  this.  North  Africa  is  near 
us  ;  it  lies  within  some  three  and  a  half  days' journey ;  you  can  cross 
Fiance  in  less  than  two  days  right  down  to  the  south,  and  a  day  and 
a  half  will  take  you  across  the  Mediterranean.  North  North  Africa 
Africa  is  near  u  What  a  call !  What  a  field  of  » ^eid  for  -work. 
iNIissionary  work !  Here  is  room  for  Christian  men,  and  women,  too, 
especially  the  latter.  How  many  of  you  here  might  do  a  glorious 
work  for  God  in  that  region  !  I  urge  upon  you  to  help  this  Mission 
by  your  prayers  and  otherwise  ;  and  1  urge  upon  many  of  you  to 
give  yourselves,  if  you  can,  to  that  inviting  and  most  important 
region. 

Now,  a  word  as  regards  the  region  that  lies  immediately  to  the  south. 
Beyond  the  Atlas  mountain.s,  those  great  mountains  on  which  I  myself 
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luvvo  lookrd,  to  the  south  is  the  great  Sahara,  aiul  iMn'oml  tlie  Snharn,  nml 
extending  across  thf  whole  of  thjit  contin<'nt,  is  atiother  region 
uhich  iH  won«lerfulIy  |K)j>uh)iiM.  VVhaf  is  that  n-gion?  It  is 
not  the  Congo  region;  the  Congo  region  lies  south  ( f  tliafc  again;  it.  lies 
hetweon  the  Congo  r«'gion  and  the  Saliara,  and  uhiit  is  iti  It  is  th(!  true 
liouie  of  the  negro;  it  is  the  Sou(hin.  Tliere  arc  three  principal  parts  in 
that  great  region,  Western,  Central,  and  Kastern  Houtlan.  That  is  the  homo 
of  the  hlacks.  Tliere  is  Western  Soudan,  that  is  the  Niger  region; 
there  is  the  Eastern  Soudan,  that  is  the  region  of  the  (IppcM-  Nile;  so  that 
you  can  see  there  are  two  great  rivera  connected  with  it;  and  ther(>  is 
Central  Soudan  all  around  lAke  Chad.  I  cannot  at tt  nipt  in  these  few 
moments  to  tell  you  ahout  tho  nations  lying  along  the  Niger.  You 
imagine,  perhaps,  some  of  yfni,  that  hecause  there  is  a  good  Mission* 
on  tho  Lower  Niger  that  tlierefore  that  country  ia  properly  evangelise«l. 
My  dear  fiiends,  it  is  only  just  heginning  to  ht;  evangelised. 
^regS"  '^^^^  Niger  river  lias  two  great  hranches,  the  iivnuii  and  tho 
Quorra,  on  neither  of  which  are  there  any  Missionaries 
whatever.  Where  the  two  rivera  join,  certain  Mission  stations,  I 
helieve,  have  heen  founded ;  hut  in  the  enormous  Lake  Chad  region  on 
the  ono  side,  and  the  gicat  region  of  tho  Quoiia  on  the  other  side, 
containing  nation  after  nation,  there  is  not  one  Missionary  at  all.  Why 
you  have  there  a  wliole  series  of  nations!  Study  the  great  Soudan, 
especially  its  moral  and  spiritual  state,  for  there  are  neglected  nations 
there,  prohahly  one  hunched  millituis,  whose  languages  for  the  most  part 
have  never  l>een  acquired.  And  in  the  whole  of  that  region  there  is  not 
one  solitary  Missionary, 

And  this  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  are  content.     Oh ! 

my  friends,  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  but  I  tell  you  what  we  want ; 

we  want  to  do  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  preach  less,  talk  less,  but 

More consecra- practise  more,  and  take  up  the  Cross.     1  believe  what  the 

tion needed,   work  of  God  wants  for  its  advancement  more  than  anything 

else  under  lieaven,  is  practical  consecration  and  whole  heartedness. 

God  help  US  to  remember  these  jieople.     1  have  in  my  band  a  copy  of 

a  letter  which  has  lately  been  received  from  young  ^Ir.  Brooke,  who 

has   recently    gone   to   the    Soudan    region    with    a    young    native. 

.     ,.^         I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brooke  in  his  own  hand  writ  incr 

A  solitary  o 

workerinthe  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  falls  into  the  Congo, 
Soudan,  ^p  which  he  is  attempting  to  penetrate  in  a  canoe. 
Taking  his  farewell  from  that  outpost  he  describes  the  state  of 
things  around  him,  and  the  darkness  of  that  great  continent,  how 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  certain  directions,  and  thousands  of  miles  in 
other  directions,  there  is  not  a  solitary  witness  for  Jesus  Christ.  That 
dark  continent  is  full  of  slavery,  full  of  idolatry,  full  of  blood-shed- 
ding; but  Mr.  Brooke  has  pressed  onward  in  the  name  of  God  to 
carry  the  light  into  that  awful  gloom.  Pray  for  him,  bear  up  his  hands, 
and  do  not  let  these  men  be  without  followers.  Let  us  press  on,  press 
on,  and  seek  to  evangelise  North  Africa,  so  near  and  so  needy — that 
great  Soudan  so  dark,  so  long  neglected,  and  to  heal  there  and 
throughout  all  its  extent  this  open  sore  of  the  world. 
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The  Chairman:  We  owe  to  Africa  two  debts.  The  first  great  debt 
is  that  of  n-paration,  and  th<?  second  great  d(d)t  is  tliat  of  gratitude; 
for  Africa  it  was  which  gave  an  asyliwn  t«)  our  Infant  Debtortto 
Lord;  Africa  it  was  which  giivc  to  us  the  exjMinent  of  Africa. 
I'hristology  or  tiie  doctrine  of  .lesus  (Christ;  Africa  it  was  which 
gave  to  us  1 1  is  great  intellectual  and  moral  com])eer  Augustine,  who 
gave  us  the  doctrine  of  men  or  anthropology.  1  will  now  call  on  the 
venerable  Hish()p  (Vowther. 

Bishop  Crowther,  D.D.  (C.M.S.,  of  the  Niger)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies, 
and  gent leinr'U,— 1  only  stepped  in  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said  about 
other  countries  besides  my  own,  so  that  when  I  returned  home  to  my 
country  I  might  have  learnt  something  of  how  to  conduct  our  own 
Missionary  affairs.  I'lUt  I  have  been  very  unex])ectedly  asked  to  say 
a  few  words.  \N'(dl,  Christian  friends,  nmch  has  been  said  which  is 
very  good  indeed.  I  myself  have  very  little  information  to  give, 
but  I  would  just  say  that  I  consider  the  best  and  most  advantageous 
way  of  working  on  the  West  (!oast  of  Africa  is  to  educate  as  well 
as  circumstances  will  allow,  as  many  of  the  natives  as 
possible,  and  send  them  amongst  their  own  j)eo])le  pro-  *  '"^irency. 
claiming  the  (lospc'l  of  (Mirist.  I  say  this,  Christian  friends,  not 
from  selfish  motives,  but  in  order  to  aid  and  promote  the  progress 
of  the  great  work  which  you  have  at  heart,  and  for  which  you  have 
been  laliouring  for  many  yean .  I  have  been  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  Missionaries  that  have  been  sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Many  years  ago  I  attended  many  of  their  meetings.  I  was  brought 
to  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  with  many  others  who  spoke  various 
languages.  Now,  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your 
Missionaries'  success  in  their  work  amongst  the  negro  race  has  been 
the  difhculty  of  learning  their  languages.  They  did  the  Difficulty  of  the 
best  they  could,  but  this  ])ortion  of  their  work  was  very  language, 
tedious.  The  translation  into  the  native  languages  takes  years  to 
accomplish.  I  have  witnessed  this  in  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  in  connection  with,  for  instance,  the  translation  of  the  Cameroon 
and  Calabar  languuges.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  labour  which  this 
caused  to  those  excellent  men,  both  of  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
Missions,  to  be  able  to  accomplish  such  a  great  undertaking.  I  was 
born,  my  dear  friends,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  was  carried  away 
into  slavery  and  liberated  in  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  When  I 
was  appointed  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  go  into  my  own 
country  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did.  I  commenced  at  once  translating 
the  \\'ord  into  my  own  language,  and  now  the  pastors  who  are 
labouring  under  me,  besides  my  own  son,  are  carrying  on  the 
translation  not  only  into  my  own  langu.ige  but  into  five  or  six  more, 
and  these  the  people  are  being  taught  at  the  present  time. 

I  wish  paiticulai'lj  to  tell  you  what  the  converts  at  Bonny  do.  You 
have  already  heard  wh;  t  kind  of  people  they  were,  and  what  were  their 
religion  and  he^nts  be'   re  CTiristianity  was  brought  there.      Now  when 
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they  became  Christians  thoy  went  into  the  market,  to  the  interior,  foino 

fifty  or  one  hundred  mile.s  Itryond,  ^vhl're  neither  Bishop  nor  Deacon  had 

ever  readied.      On   tlie   Sunday  these  conv«'rts   put  hy  th^ir 

TheSabbath   gah'ahle  articles,  an<l   tlien  collected  tlienuselves  under  a  shed 

in  £onny>  ^      i     •  ii  i- 

and  began  to  lead  their  prayer-books,  catcdiisms,  and  their 
primers,  and  also  the  Ijord's  Prayer.  All  the  people  from  the  interior 
stood  round  them,  and  said,  "  What  are  you  doing  ;  why  do  not  you  come 
to  buy  our  pahu  oil  or  what  we  have  to  sell?"  "No,"  they  said,  "  we 
learn  from  this  book  to  leniember  the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy." 
Then  the  people  said,  "  We  do  not  know  such  a  thing  as  that ;  "  and  these 
converts  reply,  **  We  have  been  taught  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing."  The 
result  would  be  that  n(ne  would  either  buy  or  sell ;  therefore  the  market 
became  stationary  on  the  Sunday,  and  Avas  not  opened  until  the  Monday. 
Then  they  sold  all  their  things,  and  went  back  immediately.      And  I  may 

tell  you  these  men  do  not  adulterate  their  goods.  Hum,  or 
^"trade/'*     »"''  ^^  whatever  they  took  to  tlie  market,  was  genuine,  just 

as  it  was  Avhen  they  received  it,  whereas  the  heathens 
opened  the  bottles  and  jars,  and  poured  in  as  much  water  as  they  could 
until  tlsey  made  two  jars  from  one;  consequently  the  lieathen  perceived 
that  these  people  brouglit  adulterated  goods  theie,  and  in  the  end  wo 
I'eaped  great  benefit  fiom  our  w(»ik,  and  our  dibits  were  ciowned  with 
success. 

When  the  converts  are  not  at  home  now  on  Sunday,  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  have  been  holding  service  learn  for  themselves 
Aseif-propaga-the  LoFii's  I'ravcr,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  so  on  ; 
ting  Mission,  and  at  this  present  moment  in  fourteen  places  we  are 
sending  for  native  Missionaries  to  come  amongst  them  to  the  interior 
beyond  our  stations.  It  was  the  Christian  converts  that  carried  the  word 
far  and  wide,  and  in  that  manner  we  want  to  train  up  the  ideas  of  the 
people  in  our  various  ^Missions.  I  hope  that  assistance  will  be  given  to 
the  ^lissionaries,  and  t  hat  wherever  t  hey  go,  whether  east  or  west,  they 
will  try  to  educate  as  many  natives  as  posoible,  to  become  teachers 
in  their  own  country. 


Surgeon-General  Gunn  (Dublin)  :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  shrink  from  ad- 
dressing a  meeting,  but  I  have  a  sense  of  duty  to  God,  and  I  come  to-day 
as  a  soldier  to  bear  testimony  to  A\liat  has  been  said  by  my  friends  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  1  have  seen  men  die,  and  I  have  seen  men  live  most 
self-denying  and  devested  lives.  My  hea/  was  sore  the  last 
testimony  time  I  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  to  see  the  vast  graveyard  there. 
It  is  well  called  the  "  white  man's  gi-ave."  But  1  have  seen 
them  live  as  well  as  die,  live  with  patience,  endui '  ,g  suffering  from  climate 
and  prejudices  of  the  natives,  with  all  meek  huunlity  and  patience  before 
God,  and  contented  with  the  })Osition  they  are  in.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
bear  testimony  to  these  men.  I  feel  that  they  deserve  our  sympathy  and 
our  prayeis. 

Some  men  who  have  been  in  India  and  Africa  have  said  with  regard 
to  Missionaries,  "  What  are  they  doing  ?  They  are  doing  nothing."  But 
I  have  a  difleient  story  to  tell  you.  I  had  the  honour  of  piesiding  over 
a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society  at  Lagos,  where  twelve  hundred  African 
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brotliers  assembled  about  nic.  I  was  the  only  mIuIc  man  in  the  meeting. 
We  collected  £G0  thf)t  niglit  from  the  native  members  of  the  Hcxjiety. 
That  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Mission. 

Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness  :  I  have  asked  the  privilege  of  rending  to  you 
a  single  sentence^  from  the  Mission-field  from  one  who  is  right  in  the  very 
midst  of  heathenism.  I  irad  it  by  way  of  encouragement  to  young  men 
here.  "  No  poor  woids  of  mine  can  express  the  wonderful  story  of  my 
experience.  I  am  among  the  heathen.  .Jesus  is  with  me.  I 
iust  look  up  now  to  Jlim  as  lie   stands  here   beside  me,  so  ^ "T°""y"' 

*'.  ^  i-i  f    ^  •  1  •      \  experience. 

conscmu.sly  near,  and  with  tears  of  deejiest  Joy  and  gratitude, 
thank  Jlim  for  His  goodness.     His  Word  has  become  so  precious  tome 
in  tln^sedays,  and  prayer  seems  to  be  just  the  breath  which  one  draws. 
Wonderful  !  wonderful  !  one  is   only  just  beginning  to  know  a  little  of 
what  it  will  take  eternitv  to  reveal." 

Rev.    Dr.    Taylor   pronounced  the  Benediction,  and   the    proceedings 
terminated. 
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THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


AFRICA 


Seventh  INIeeting. 

EAST   AND    CENTRAL,  THE   LAKES,   THE    CONGO, 
AND  THE  ZAMBESI. 


{Thursday  afternoon,  June  14^/i,  in  the  Larrje  Hall.) 

Edward  Rawlings,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes,  F.S.S. 

Kev.  E.  H.  Jones  ofifered  prayer. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  question  of  iMissionary  work  in  Central  Africa  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  great  lakes  and  rivers.  We  have  four 
speakers  in  addition  to  our  honoured  friend,  the  Chairman.  We  have 
Mr.  Stock  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Kev.  Alexander 
Hetherwick  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Missions,  who  will  tell  us 
something  of  the  story  of  those  Lake  Missions  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Nyanza;  we  have  the  Rev.  David  Charters  of  the  Congo  ^Mission, 
who  recently  went  with  Mr.  Stanley  up  the  Acuwimi,  who 

espea  ers.  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  something  of  the   Congo  Missions;   and  we 

have  the    Rev.   Thomas   W^akefield  of   the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church,  who  will  tell  us  something  of  the  East  Coast  Missions. 

ft 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  should  like  to  impress 
upon  you  the  great  importance  and  the  extreme  interest  of  the 
regions  which  we  are  about  to  visit  this  afternoon,  and  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  great  object  we  have  in  view,  and  to  impart  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  different  ^Missionary  fields  in  order  that  we  may  be 
encouraged  and  incited  to  greater  zeal  and  consecration.  I  do  most 
profoundly  hope  and  pray  that  this  object  may  be  accomplished  in 
this  meeting.  The  lands  to  which  attention  has  to  be  called  this 
afternoon  have  been  styled  "the  Dark  Continent."  Well  they  may 
The  "Dark  be,  for  they  have  been  spread  over,  as  it  were,  with 
Continent.'  ignorance  deep  and  dark  for  so  long  a  time.  Light  has 
sprung  up  among  them,  but  how  little  is  it  compared  with  the  dark- 
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ness  that  prevails,  and  how  dark  has  been  not  only  the  superstition 
but  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  those  regions 
who  have  been  the  prey  to  heartless  slave  dealers.  Their  worst 
enemies  are  those  who  seek  to  seize  them  for  this  horrible  purpose, 
recognising  no  right,  no  heart,  no  soul,  no  relationship  on  the  part 
of  any  of  them.  The  land  may,  therefore,  well  be  called  the  Dark 
Continent.  Much,  however,  has  been  done  to  redeem  it  from  this 
title. 

In  showing  our  sympathy  I  think  we  may  well  call  it  the 
"  martyr  land."  Men  revered,  one  after  another,  have  given  their 
lives  up  for  that  country,  and  this  invests  the  subject  with  xhe  "martyr 
an  importance  to  us  which  cannot  be  underrated,  and  we  ^^^" 
cannot  but  listen  to  all  that  our  hearts  will  tell  us  this  afternoon,  not 
from  hearsay,  not  from  books,  but  from  the  experience  of  those  who 
themselves  have  seen  these  things.  We  cannot  but  get  great  en- 
couragement and  instruction  from  that  which  the  speakers  will  say; 
and  I  think  that  the  proceedings  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
will  form  a  most  important  part  of  this  great  Conference  from  which, 
we  hope  to  receive  so  much  help  in  the  future.  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  be  a  mere  passing  impression,  but  that  it  may  be  a  lasting  one 
upon  us  all,  and  lead  us  to  greater  sacrifice  and  consecration  for  the 
great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  May  Grod's  blessing  rest  upon 
our  eflibrts. 

Lord  Aberdeen  (President  of  the  Conference)  here  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon   Mr.  Stock  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Eugene  Stock  (Editorial  Secretary,  C.M.S.) :  My  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Christian  friends, — Why  is  it  that  a  Londoner  who 
has  never  set  foot  in  Africa  is  called  upon  t<?  address  such  a  meeting 
as  this  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Missic  uary  Society's  Missions  ? 
Because,  first  of  all,  our  great  men  lie  in  Africa ;  their  souls  are  with 
the  Lord.  Yes,  and  not  ours  only.  I  am  reminded  that  Reason  for 
I  speak  to-day  in  the  presence  of  three  godly  honoured  speaking, 
widows  of  Missionaries  in  Africa  :  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Thompson  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  of  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  ]Mrs.  Hannington. 
liut  where  are  the  living  ones  ?  They  are  at  their  posts,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  speak  to  you.  There  are  one  or  two  at  home, 
invalids  broken  down,  who  have  no  strength  to  speak  on  this  platform, 
and  the  lot  falls  to  me  to  speak  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  ^Mission. 

First  of  all  will  you  go  back  with  me  to  the  year  of  the  accession 
of  our  beloved  Queen,  1837.  There  is  sailing  for  Africa  in  that  year, 
sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  young  German  Missionary 
from  the  jNIissionary  Seminary  at  Basle  on  the  Rhine,  Ludwig  Krapf. 
He  ought  to  be  as  well  known  as  Livingstone.  My  next  ludwig Krapf 
date  is  seven  years  later,  January  3rd,  1844.  Krapf  has  ^^  pioneer, 
been  in  Abyssinia  and  the  neighbouring  countries  undergoing  all 
sorts  of  privations.     At   last   expelled  from  those  countries  he  has 
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come  down  from  Aden  southward  across  the  ocean,  not  in  a  grand 
steamer,  but  in  an  open  Arab  boat  ;  and  on  tliat  day,  Jannarv  on], 
1844,  he  lands  at  a  place  called  jNIombasa,  al)ont  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  north  of  Zanzibar.  He  says:  "  Tlicre  is  the  spot  that 
I  will  settle  in."  As  he  is  making  inquiries  about  it.  native  traders 
from  the  interior  tell  him  that  there  is  a  groat  lake  far  away  in  the 
Hears  of  a  great  interior.  That  is  the  first  word  tliat  reaches  a  Kuro[)ean 
la^e-  about  the  lakes  in  Central  Africa.  He  settles  there,  and 
within  six  months  after  that  he  begins  his  work  by  digging  two  graves. 
There  he  lays  his  young  wife  and  new  iiorn  babe.  He  writes  home, 
"Tell  our  friends  at  home  that  now  you  have  a  grave  in  East  Africa, 
and  therefore  are  summoned  to  the  conversion  of  Afiica  from  its 
eastern  shore." 

Now  let  me  come  down  to  the  year  185G,  leaping  over  twelve  years. 
The  scene  is  in  J.ondon,  the  rooms  of  the  Koyal  Geognq'hical  Society. 
A  great  map  hangs  upon  the  walls.  What  does  that  map  show  ?  It  is 
the  first  attempt  at  a  map  of  Central  Africa,  drawn  by  Kiapfs  com- 
panions, Kebmann  and  Erhardt.  It  shows,  not  as  we  now  see,  thrtM' 
or  four  mighty  lakes,  but  one  grand,  colossal  inland  sea  stretching 
over  twelve  degrees  of  latitude.     That  was  a  mistake;    yet  these 

Map  of  the  Missionaries  made  real  discoveries.  Kilima  Njaro  was 
interior  in  1856.  their  discovcry  wliich  has  inspired  one  of  the  popular 
novels  of  the  day,  and  which  is  three  thousand  feet  higher  than 
jNIont  Blanc.  Where  was  Livingstone  all  ibis  time?  He  did  not  go 
out  until  four  years  after  Krapt.  It  was  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  these  discoveries,  that  he  came  up  from  the  south  into  Central 
Africa,  and  did  that  marvellous  work  of  later  days.  What  ha})i)ened 
through  that  map  hanging  up  in  the  room  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  in  1856?  The  geographical  world  was  stirred.  Burton  went 
forth — Speke  and  Grant  went  forth. 

We   come  now  to  July  1858,  and  we  find    Spoke   standing   on  the 

southern   shove    of    Victoria   Nyaiizn.    the   discovoer  of  that  greatest  of 

African  lakes.     Leaj)  t'orwnrd  again  and  you  oonio  to  18G2. 

Speke  discovers   Livin<r^tone  ha.s  now  be<;un  his  tn-eat  iourneys.  and  has  aoconi- 

VictonaNyanza.     ,.  ,     '^  „      ,  '^         i    i        i         "'         i     "^  ,- 

plished  many  or  tliem,  and  he  ]ia.s  made  many  discoveries 
incbuling  the  great  southern  lake  Nyassa.  But  come  on  to  180.S,  A 
telegram  is  in  the  London  newspapers.  What  is  it  ?  *'  The  Nile  is 
settled."  The  telegi-Jim  is  sent  from  Egypt,  because  Speke  has  got  tiirouirh 
the  lake  country  and  penetrated  right  northward  two  thousand  miles  down 
the  Nile,  which  he  has  found  How  ing  out  of  the  Victoria  Nvanza . 

I  now  come  to  the    'ring  of  1874.     What  do  we  have  tlien?     Another 
telegram  in  the  Londcii  papei-s  :  "Livingstone  is  really  dead,  and  his  body 

is  coming  home  in  one  of  the  Queen's  ships."     That  I  take  it 
"^^^ de^a*^"*  '  ^'^  ^^^^  starting  point  of  modern  Missionary  enterprise  in  Africa. 

There  were  Missions  before,  but  they  were  small  and  just  the 
beginning  of  things.  The  country  was  roused  now.  The  slave  ti-ade 
should  he  grappled  with,  and  the  Gospel  should  be  planted  in  the  dark 
continent.  You  know  how  the  noble  Scotch  Churches  planted  Missions 
on  I^akc  Nyassa.     You  know  hoAv  a  little  later  on  a  party  of  the  London 
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Missionary  Society  founded  its  Mission  on  Lake  Tanganyika  and  siicriticed 
on  the  altar  that  great  man,  Dr.  .Josei)h  Mullens.  Liter  on  still  our 
riaptist  brctiiren  estal>lishod  two  JNlissions  on  tho  Congo.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Universities  Mission,  started  long  before,  was  beginning  to 
develop.  Clod  is  not  in  a  hurry,  and  the  time  comes  when  that  great 
Mission  does  great,  noble  work  in  Eastern  Africa. 

I  come  now  again  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  the  spring  of 
187G  a  party  of  eight  go  forth  from  this  country  to  Zanzihai',  to  mako 
their  way  up  to  the  interior  to  the  north  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  in  resj)onso  to  the  invitation  of  Mtesa,  Kin.i,'  <^>^" ^"SiS'^* 
U«;anda,  where  Speke  had  been  before.  There  were  eight  of 
them.  How  many  of  them  are  left  to-day?  There  is  only  one  left  in 
Africa.  Alexander  Mackay  is  there  to-day.  No  man,  I  suppose,  has 
lived  so  long  in  Africa  without  coming  home  as  he  has.  Another  is  in 
PaK^^tiue,  and  the  rest  either  dead  or  invalided. 

On   March   12th,    1882,   the   first  baptisms  of  adult  converts  in 
I'ganda  took  place.     Five  men  were  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
on  their  own  public  confession  of  faith.     At  the  very  time  that  they 
were  being  baptised  there  was  a  man  in  England  preparing  to  go 
forth  unknown  to  the    lirethren   out  there — James  llannington,  a 
young  clergyman    in    Sussex.      lie   goes  through  many      Bishop 
l)rivations  and  dilhculties  on  his  journey  inland,  until  his    Hannmgton. 
brethren  force  him  to  return,  because  his  body  is  more  a  burden  to 
them  than  his  presence  is  a  power  to  them.     He  comes  back,  and 
then  he  goes  out  again.     In  October  1884  the  great  King  of  Uganda, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Stanley,  dies.     In  January  1885  his  successor  is  on 
the  throne,  and  the  three  boys,  now  famous  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  are  burnt  to  deat  h  singing  praises  to  the  Master.     In  the  mean- 
while llannington,  now  as  Bishop,  goes  into  the  interior.     At  the  very 
time  of  his  starting  from  the  coast,  a  remarkable  service  is  being 
held.     Notwithstanding  the  burning  of  the  boys  and  the  threats  of 
the  king,  you  have  in  July    1885  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
Christian  worshii)pers — converts  in  Uganda — gathering  together  to 
praise  the  Lord,  and  you  have  thirty-tive  well-tried  converts  sitting 
down  at  the  table  of  the  l^ord.     Then  you  come  on  a  little  later  to 
October,     llannington  has  come  to  the  very  border  of  the  kingdom. 
Vou  know  the  story  of  his  last  week  and  death.     The  Lord  called 
him  ex[)ressly,  not  to  be  a  great  Missionary,  but  to  lay  down  his  life 
that   his  name  might  be  an  inspiration  to  all  to  pray  and  work  for 
Africa. 

Six  months  later,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  the  storm  bursts  again, 
and    many    young    men,    both    Protestants   and    Koman      violent 
Catholics,  are  seized,  burnt,  and  hacked  to  pieces ;  some   persecution, 
are  banished,  and  others  compelled  to  flee. 

Coming  on  a  little  later,  you  have  another  young  man,  Bishop 
Henry  Parker.     It  was  only  last  week  that  we  received  a  full  account 
of  that  good  man's  death.     He  and  his  brethren,  ]\]ackay, 
Ashe,  and  Walker,  were  at  the  station  at  the  south  end    '*  °^   "  ^'' 
of  the  lake,  considering  what  they  should  do  to  relieve  Gordon  in 
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Uganda.  Jle  was  in  [)eril  because  the  king  said  he  would  not  let 
him  leave  unless  another  came  in.  It  is  decided  that  Walker  shall 
go  into  Uganda.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  says  ?  "Some  one  must 
go  in  to  help  Gordon,  The  kiyg  will  hold  him  as  a  i)risoner,  and 
will  not  allow  him  to  leave  the  country;  he  wants  one  white  man  to 
go  as  a  hostage,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  there  and  face  anything.'' 
Hardly  is  this  arranged  before  tlie  great  blow  falls.  They  have  the 
Lord's  Sui)|)er  together  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  and  they  retire  to 
rest.  INIackay  is  called  up  in  the  night  to  see  Parker,  who  is  in  a 
raging  fever;  and  at  9.45  on  iNlonday  night  Parker  breathes  his  last, 
and  is  buried  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  That  is  the  issue  of 
that  good  man's  short  life.  We  have  to  think  of  our  beloved  brethren 
there,  and  think  of  the  converts  in  Uganda,  with  all  the  sad  persecu- 
tion which  they  have  to  endure,  and  the  danger  th^y  are  in  to-day. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  good  man  known  to  many  here,  Mr. 
Parton  of  Cambridge,  that  there  should  be  estahlished  a  Prayer 
A  Prayer  Union  l^^nion  for  Africa.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  Church  >lis- 
forAfrica.  siouary  Society  only,  but  for  all  friends  of  Africa.  Will 
any  one  who  desires  to  join  write  to  jMr.  Victor  Puxton  ?  We  may 
ask  great  things  in  prayer.     Let  us  remember  this, — • 

'  Thou  art  coming  to  a  Fing, 

Large  petitions  " — 

wc  want  them  \ery  large  for  Africa — 

"  with  thee  hring  : 
For  His  grace  and  powc  are  such, 
None  can  ever  ask  too  much." 


Rev.  Professor  Dmmmond  (Free  Church  College,  Glasgow)  :  Lord 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  have  not  the  high  honour  to  be 
a  Missionary,  but  I  gladly  respond  to  the  invitation  of  Ix)rd  Aberdeen 
to  offer  you  a  traveller's  testimony  to  the  importance  and  success  of 
the  work  going  on  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  1  almost  wish  my  friend 
Mr.  Bain,  whose  place  I  take,  had  been  with  you  himself  this  after- 
noon. He  is  one  of  the  men  Mr,  Stock  has  spoken  of  as  being  at  their 
post  when  he  might  have  been  here.  Mr.  Bain  actually  put  his  foot 
Mr.  Bain  and  HsOu  the  little  steamer  on  Lake  Nyassa  to  come  to  England. 

work.  He  was  shattered  with  fever, — his  holiday  was  overdue, 
and  his  mother — a  widow — was  waiting  for  him  in  Scotland,  But  as 
the  ship  was  leaving  the  shore  Mr,  Bain  turned  to  the  band  of  natives 
who  had  come  to  see  him  off, — an  Arab  slaver  had  been  busy  in  Mr. 
Bain's  district  during  the  past  month  or  two,  and  these  poor  natives 
were  being  left  like  a  flock  in  the  wilderness  without  th  v  shepherd, 
— and  he  ordered  the  luggage  to  be  put  on  shore  agai  i,  and  the 
boat  went  away  without  him  ;  and  he  is  there  now,  Tiiat  is  the 
kind  of  stutf  the  African  Missionaries  are  made  of,  and  it  takes  such 
stuff  to  do  Mission  work  in  Africa. 

Supposing  one  day  a  small  boat  of  strange  build,  and  propelled  by 
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plans  unknown  to  civilisation,  came  up  the  river  Thames,  containing 
half  a  dozen  Esquimaux — supposing  these  men  pitched 
their  skin  tents  in  ilattersea  Park,  and  gave  out  that  they  ^"^^ 
had  come  to  regenerate  London  society.  Sup])Osing  they  took  England 
generally  in  hand  and  tried  to  reform  its  abus(»s,  and  above  all  tried  to 
convert  every  subject  of  the  country  to  the  CJod  of  the  Esquimaux, — 
that  is  very  much  the  problem  which  our  Missionaries  have  to  face  in 
Africa.  A  few  years  ago  a  small  band  sailed  up  the  Zambesi  into 
Lake  Nyassa.  They  made  their  settlement  at  Livingstonia,  and  set 
to  work  to  Christianise  the  tribes  along  that  3.30  miles  of  lake  coast. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  1  went  to  see  that  Mission  station,  and  I  found 
the  houses  in  perfect  order,  reminding  one  of  a  sweet  English  village. 
But  as  1  went  from  house  to  house  1  found  there  was  no  a  death  stricken 
one  in  them.  The  first  house — the  clergyman's  house —  station, 
was  empty.  The  second  house  was  a  schoolhouse,  and  that  was  also 
empty.  The  blacksmith's  shop  was  empty;  and  I  passed  from  house 
to  house,  and  there  was  no  one  in  any  of  them.  Then  a  native  came 
out  of  the  forest  and  beckoned  to  me,  and  drew  me  away  a  few  yards, 
and  there  under  a  huge  granite  mountain  I  saw  four  or  five  mounds, 
where  lay  the  bodies  of  the  Missionaries.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
left  in  Ijivingstonia.  One  by  one  they  had  sickened  and  died  of  fever, 
and  the  small  remnant  had  gone  oflf  in  the  little  ship  and  planted  a 
new  station  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  up  the  lake  ;  and  there,  against 
fearful  odds,  thev  are  carrying  on  the  work.  You  ask  me  what  kind 
of  work  it  is.  You  can  understand  it  from  the  illustration  I  have  used 
of  the  Es(]uimaux.  They  cannot  preach  much  to  those  people  ;  they 
sini})ly  have  to  go  and  live  among  them,  that  is  to  say  they  have  to 
live  as  best  they  can,  because  life  in  many  of  these  districts  is  almost 
impossible. 

I  shoidd  like  to  ask  whether  you  all  here  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  rii,dit  to  go  on  in  Missionary  vork  in  regions  where  there  is 
plainly  a  haiiicr  of  God  against  men  living  there  at  all?  I 
do  not  answer  that  question.  Many  a  night  I  lay  in  Africa 
looking  at  the  stars,  asking  myself  whether  it  was  right  or 
Aviong.  That  question  has  haunted  me  every  day  since  I  came  from 
Africa,  and  I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  leave  me  without  taking 
the  liberty  of  putting  the  question  to  you,  who  know  so  much  more  about 
it  than  1  do.  1  do  not  say  it  at  all  on  the  score  of  saving  a  few  men's 
lives,  but  I  say  it  on  the  ground  of  political  economy — Missionary  economy. 
1  should  ask,  until  we  have  evangelised  the  safer  poi^^ions  of  the  globe 
are  we  quite  sui-e  that  Ave  are  I'ight  in  sending  the  lives  of  noble  men  to 
fight  Avith  that  fever  which  no  man  has  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of,  and  which 
no  man  who  has  been  in  the  country  has  ever  escaped  ?  I  cannot  go 
on  in  the  presence  of  African  Missionaries  to  tell  you  any  of  the  details 
of  INIissionary  work.  Let  me  give  you  a  fragment  from  my  own  experience. 
I  had  a  single  black  man  to  go  with  me  on  a  somewhat  lengthened 
tour  in  Tanganyika.  He  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  I  wanted 
someone  whom  I  could  place  confidence  in,  and  Dr.  Laws,  during  the  few 
years  that  he  had  been  woi-king  had  succeeded  in  influencing  six  or  seven 
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lads.  He  gave  me  the  woist  of  these  lads.  I  remember  the  first  night 
of   my  joiiniry  aftor  a  long  day's  march  lying  in  the   tt^nt  after  1    had 

thoiiglit  (lie  men  had  all  gone  to  bed.  Outside  tho  tent  I 
Mfsion^lad/   '"^t'lrd  u  stiaiigt!  iioise  coming  from  one  of  the  eami)  lir* s,  and 

1  peered  out.  The  forest  was  thjoded  with  moonlight,  and  I 
.saw  Mulu,  the  lad  Dr.  Laws  had  given  me,  kiu'tliiig  on  the  ground,  and 
around  him  was  a  little  group  of  Bandawe  men,  who  untlerstood  his  language, 
and  he  was  having  evening  prayers  as  Dr.  liaws  had  taught  him.  I 
listened  and  tried  to  catch  the  accents  of  his  petitions.  J^ittle  as  1  knew 
of  the  language  I  could  at  least  rake  out  this  pjtition  towards  the  close  of 
the  prayer,  for  what  was  to  him  the  whole  known  eartii.  He  prayed  for 
Bandawe,  he  prayed  for  Blantyra,  he  prayed  for  Tanganyika,  and  for 
*' Engalandi,"  as  he  called  it.  Tiiat  proves  to  mo  that  the  INlission  is  a 
genuine  thing.  This  man  was  not  wliat  you  call  a  pious  convert;  he  was 
a  commonplace  black.  I  trusted  him  with  everything  1  had,  and  1  tested 
him  in  many  critical  ways,  and  on  many  adventurous  occasions,  but  JMulu's 
character  never  broke  down. 

I  was  taught  to  believe  that  the  essential  to  a  Missionary  was 
strong  faith.  I  have  since  learned  that  it  is  more  essential  for  him 
auaiiflcations  of  to   have    great    love.      I  was  taught  out  there    that  he 

a  Misiionary.  needed  to  have  great  knowledge  ;  I  have  learned  that 
more  than  knowledge  even  is  reciuired— personal  character.  I  have 
met  men  in  Mission-fields  in  dittereni  parts  of  the  world  who  could 
make  zealous  addresses  at  evangelistic  meetings  at  home,  who  left 
for  their  fields  of  labour  laden  with  testimonials  from  churches  and 
Sunday  schools,  but  who  became  utterly  demoralised  within  a  year's 
time  because  they  had  not  learned  that  love  was  a  greater  thing 
than  faith.  That  is  a  neglected  part  of  a  Missionary's  education,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  yet  it  is  a  most  essential  one.  1  would  say  tliat 
the  thing  to  be  certain  of  in  picking  a  man  for  such  a  field  as  Africa, 
The  strain  on  thewhere  tile  strain  upon  a  man's  character  is  tremendous,  and 

Missionary,  ^lie  strain  upou  his  spiritual  life  owing  to  the  isolation  is 
even  more  tremendous,  that  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  sending  a 
man  of  character  and  heart,  morally  sound  to  the  core,  with  a  large  and 
brotherly  sympathy  for  the  natives,  it  will  be  centuries  yet  before 
these  men  about  Lake  Nyas.sa  can  learn  much  about  theology.  They 
watch  the  lives  of  xTien  that  we  send  there,  and  everything  that  is 
done,  every  gesticulation  and  every  action,  is  telegraphed  over  the 
community,  and  it  makes  its  mark,  and  it  is  only  by  the  grace  of 
God,  as  interpreted  in  the  lives  of  men,  that  we  can  bring  these 
people  to  Christ  vlesus. 

Kev.  David  Charters  (B.M.S.,of  the  s.s.  Peace,  Congo  Mission)  :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  friends, — It  has  been  remarked  by  a  foreign  writer  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century  men  had  made  a  man  out  of  the  black,  and 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  Europe  would  make  a  nation  out  of 
The  aboution  of  Africa.     Looking  back  for  eighty  years,  we  can  see  the 

aiavery.  truth  of  the  first  part  of  this  statement.  Led  by  our 
noble  Wilberforce,  a  band  of  men  whose  names  will  never  perish  pro- 
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cured the  abolition  of  slavery.  Other  nations  followed  our  exami)le, 
and  now  we  see  the  once  down-trodden — I  was  going  to  say  heart- 
broken— black,  the  African,  made  like  ourselves  in  the  image  of  (iod, 
our  brothers  in  the  flesh — free.  Can  you  or  [  ever  fathom  what 
freedom  meant  to  those  who  had  been  in  slavery  ?  It  is  a  singular 
fact — one  cannot  help  noticing  it — that  Africa  is  receiving  more 
attention  to-day  than  ever.  Britain.  France,  Germany,  National itrife 
Italy,  Portugal,  are  all  deeply  interested  in  her,  and  forAfnca. 
this  interest  is  on  the  increase  ;  they  are  all  anxious  to  secure  ]Josi- 
tions  in  what  are  thought  to  be  the  most  promising  })arts.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Soudan,  we  might  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
dark  continent  is  no  longer  dark  antl  hidden,  and  soon  we  may 
hope  that  even  the  Soudan  will  be  no  longer  unknown  to  us.  New 
states  have  I)een  and  are  being  fi>rmed.  i^iilways  are  being  pro- 
jected, commercial  men  are  looking  on  with  eager  eycr^,  Africa  is 
opening  up.  She  is  about  to  become  a  nation.  The  hour  of  her 
redemption  is  drawing  nigh.  The  twentieth  century  will  see  her 
a  nation,  aye,  and  perhaps  a  leading  nation. 

As  one  thinks  of  Africa — the  names  of  those  who  have  been  active  in 
her  deliverance  come  before  us — we  think  of  Briico  in  Abyssinia,  of 
Mungo  Park  on  the  Niger,  of  MoUat,  and  Liviiigstune,  and  Ujidoa,  and 
Stanley.  Before  passing  on,  let  me  add  one  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Li^•ingstone.  One  night,  on  board  the  Peace,  last  year,  we  were  talk- 
ing of  Africa  and  her  degraded  condition.  We  spoke  of  Dr.  Livingstuno 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  and  Mr.  Stanley  said,  ••if 
Dr.  Livingstone  were  alive  to-day,  I  would  take  all  tlie 
honours,  all  the  praise  that  men  have  showered  upon  me, — 
1  would  put  tluiu  at  his  feet,  and  say,  *  Here  you  are,  old  man  ;  they  are 
all  yours.'"  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  although  Dr.  Livingstone  is 
not  here  to-day  to  speak  to  us,  his  actions,  his  whole  life  says,  as  he 
would  have  said  if  he  had  been  here  to-day,  "  Not  unto  me,  but  unto 
Ilim  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me,  to  Him  be  all  the  praise." 
Where  is  the  man  who  can  read  of  Livingstone  without  being  touched  1 
Where  is  the  woman,  where  is  the  man,  who  can  read  the  wortls  in  his 
last  journals,  written  at  a  time  when  friends  had  deserted  him,  when  he 
Avas  ill,  and  everything  seemed  to  go  against  him  :  "  All  I  can  add  in 
my  loneliness  is,  may  Heaven's  i-ich  blessing  coiue  down  on 
every  one,  American,  English,  or  Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal 
the  open  sore  of  the  world  "  {  And  again  :  "To  mo  it  seems  to  be  said, 
'  If  thou  forheai'  to  deli\er  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those 
that  are  ready  to  be  slain;  if  thou  sayest,  Ccliold,  we  knew  it  not, —  doth 
not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  1  and  He  that  keepcth  thy 
soul,  doth  not  He  know  it?  and  shall  He  not  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works?'"  Let  us  take  and  ap})ly  these  w^ords  to  ourselves,  and 
let  us  think  of  our  Saviour,  of  our  Loid,  of  His  life,  His  death,  and  His 
great  sympathy  and  consideration  for  us,  and  the  inexpressible  privilege 
that  we  possess  of  working  and  doing  something  for  Him.  Surely,  nothhig 
can  be  too  much  for  us  to  give  up  or  to  do. 

You  mothers  here,  have  you  lost  a  loved  one  ?     Was  their  last 
message  dear  to  you?      You  often  think  of  the  last  words  they 
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uttorerl,  and  yet  you  sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope:  you  tliink 
t)f  the  many  mansions,  you  think  of  tlie  words,  "  I  go  away  to  prejiaro 

Apprtita      "  place    for  you,  hut    I  come  again  to  receive  you  unto 

motherg.  jSIyself."  You  IhiVB  l)eeu  in  the  mi'lst  of  trial  and  dith- 
culty;  what  was  it  that  huoyed  you  up?  Wliat  was  it  that  enahled 
you  to  look  up  through  your  tears  with  a  sad  yet  thankful  heart? 
Jjisten  !  "  If  I  go  away  I  will  send  a  Comforter,  and  the  ('omforter 
when  He  is  come  siiall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to 
your  lememhrance."  African  mothers  never  had  your  hope.  You 
see  on  African  graves  the  tokens  of  the  mothers  love:  you  see 
broken  pots;  you  see  charms;  you  see  fetishes.  Do  you  see  that 
mother  with  that  little  clay  pot  in  her  hand  ?  ^'ou  look  inside,  jind 
you  see  some  nicely-prepared  food.  She  is  going  to  lay  her  ottering 
on  the  grave  of  her  loved  one,  and  thinks  that  the  dead  would  like 
that  food.  Speak  to  her  of  heaven,  of  a  resurrection,  she  cannot 
understand  it  ;  she  has  never  heard  such  news  before.  Ask  her  if 
she  thinks  that  God  is  good.  In  the  midst  of  her  sorrow  her 
motherly  heart  will  answer,  "No,  God  is  bad;  He  took  away  my 
child."  There  is  a  something  in  every  man  that  pertains  to  God, 
that  answers  to  what  is  good  and  (iodlike.  We  see  it  in  our  fellow- 
men,  in  the  African  ;  even  in  the  cannibal  love  answers  love,  and 
kindness  will  be  met  by  kindness. 

Ono  of  the  most  proinisiiif;  mikI  encouraging  fcntuves  in  our  work  in 

Africa,  is  the  simplicity  of  the  people  in  the  interior.     You  try  to  strike  .1 

V)!ngiiin  with  them,  and  you  will  lind  that  they  are  as  sharp 

*''To'i"^iand^' "'"^  ]»eiiiMps  sliavper  than  you  are;  l)iit  in  many  other  respects 

they  are  like  ]n'^  children.     Tine  it  is  that  they  are  someuhat 

prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  charms  ;  hut  such  prejudices  are  not  nearly 

so  strong  as  some  imagine.     It  has  l)een  my  conviction  all  along, — and  still 

is,  and  what  I  have  seen  has  strer.glhened  and  deepened  that  conviction, — 

that  'wherever  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  preached  in  sincerity, 

that  souls  have  been  converted  to  God,  and,  bitter  still,  the  lives  have 

boine  testimony  to   tlie   germineness    of   siuh    conversion.     Compare  the 

Africans  of  the  coast  with  the  Africans  of  the  interior.     In  the  interior 

Me  find  wild  unsfiphisticated  children   of   nature  :  on  the  coast  we  have 

a  set  of  people  who  have  acquired  the  vices  and  evils  of  the  white  men. 

Different  from  ^^'i^h    few  of  his   virtues;  they   have    been   contaminated   by 

those  on  the  comiiig  into  contact  with  ungodly  and  uninincipled  men  ;  they 
coast.  have  been  made  ten  times  worse  than  they  would  have  been 
if  left  alone.  Are  we  going  to  wait  until  the  influences  which  have  worked 
such  havoc  upon  the  coast  penetrate  into  the  interior  ?  Are  we  going  to 
allow  all  that  is  low,  mean,  and  degrading  to  lead  the  van  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  then  let  the  grand  and  glorious  old  Gospel  follow  in  its  train? 
Surely  never  ! 

It  is  my  privilege  this  afternoon  in  speaking  of  Afi-ica  to  speak  more 

particularly  of  the  Congo  Missions,  and  the  possibilities   of  Mission  work 

in  the  Congo  Valley.     The  river  Congo  is  now  recognised  by 

The  Congo,  jj^r^j^y  ^q  \^  ^)^g  highway  into  the  Soudan  and  the  interior  of 
Central  Africa.  On  airival  at  Banana,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Congo,  we  changed   steamers,  and  took  passage 
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to  Underhill  Siiitioii,  about  u  hundred  miles  up.  Not  far  from  T^ndcrhill 
we  C!im<*  to  the  tiist  cataract;  and  from  this  point  righton  to  St.iuliy  Pool, 
a  distanco  of  about  two  bundled  .tnd  twenty  miles,  the  riv<T  is  more  or 
less  impeded  by  cataracts.  1  may  here  say  that  a  party  of  engineers  are 
busy  surveying  the  cataract  region;  th(>y  ai-e  proNjtecting  f(»r  a  railway 
to  connect  llio  Lower  with  thu  Upper  ('oiigo.  Following  th(!  (-'oiigo  from 
Stanley  Pool,  we  have  a  clear  and  iuuii(enui>ted  coinso  of  over  one 
thousauil  miles  of  waterway,  varying  in  width  from  sixteen  hundred  yards 
to  sixteen  miles,  and  extentUng  to  Slaidey  Falls.  Following  the  afHuents 
on  the  left  bank,  we  are  able  to  reach  as  fai*  sf)uth  as  tive  d('L;rees  of 
latitu<le.  Ascending  the  ISIobangi  on  the  right  bank  of  the  liver,  we  are 
abln  almost  to  reach  five  degrees  north  latitude.  It  may  servo  to  give 
you  a  l)etter  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  utility  of  the  wat«Ms  of  the  Congo, 
when  I  .Siiy  that  last  year  JMr.  Staidey  and  his  exix'thtion 
for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  reached  a  point  on  the  river  Stanley's 
Aruwimi,  an  allluent  of  the  Congo — the  distance  from  this  point  ^ 
to  the  headi]uarter8  of  Emin  Pasha  being  only  three  hundred  and  thirty 
nnles,  as  the  crow  flies.  As  we  think  of  the  wonderful  extent  of  country 
drained  by  this  great  river,  we  also  think  of  the  thousands  who  have  been 
so  long  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  To  attempt  to  tell  their 
numbers  or  j)osition  would  simply  mean  failure. 

Some  people  give  largely  of  their  means  :  they  give  willingly  ;  they 
give  from  the  very  highest  motives — love  to  God,  love  for  souls.  I 
wonder  if  there  are  any  parents  here  who  would  ever  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  thought  of  giving  their  .sons  or  daughters.  The  mother 
thinks  she  could  never  afford  to  let  her  daughter  go  to  Difficulty  with 
the  dark  continent.  The  father  says, '•  My  son  has  good  parents. 
])rospects  in  business  ;  he  will  gat  on.  I  won't  lei  him  go  to  Africa." 
And  yet  that  father  and  mother  say,  "We  are  not  our  own;  we  are 
bought  with  a  price,  even  the  ])recious  blood  of  Christ." 

There  are  now  on  the  Congo  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
the  J^aptist  Missionary  Society,  Bishop  Taylor's  Mission,  and  the 
Swedish  Mission  ;  yet  there  is  room  for  many  more.  There  is  room 
in  the  interior,  where  nothing  has  been  done.  The  soil  is  Room  for  more 
virgin,  and  the  peoi)le  are  as  yet  unbiassed.  Surely  we  Missions, 
will  never  wait  until  they  become  hardened  in  sin,  until  they  become 
like  their  brothers  on  the  coast,  before  we  send  the  Gospel  to  them. 
]iet  me  just  give  you  one  verse,  substituting  the  word  "  sowers"  for 
tie  word  "reapers" — 

"  Oh,  where  are  the  sowers?    Oh,  who  will  come? 
And  share  in  the  glory  of  the  harvest  home  ? 
Oh,  who  will  help  us  to  garner  in 
The  sheaves  of  good  from  the  fields  of  sin  ?  '* 

Let  us  consider  if  we  are  giving  our  best  to  God.     It  is  something 

worth  living  for  to  be  the  means  of  telling  those  Africans  about  our 

God,  about  our  Saviour  and  His  love. 

Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield  (United  ]Methodist  Free  Church  Mission,  East 
Africa) :  The  Christian  Missionary  enterprise  in  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa  can  be  traced  upward  to  an  intensely  interesting  origin,  and 
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downward  tlirou^h  a  profouudly  intrn'stiiig  history.  FiiUo  rrumy 
OriRinofEatt  gr»'iit  eiit frpriscs,  it  owch  it«  coiimn'uccnu'nt,  lumiauly 
African  Muaion.  HjM'akiii^,  io  ( lui  tlioiit^lit,  (h'sirc,  uiid  |tur|tose, — ever 
gathering  force,  ever  deveIo[»ing,  in  the  strong  individual  mind  and 
earnest  enthusiasti(!  natun*  of  ont^  man,  ami  that  man  was  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Krapf.  His  name  has  long  been  lu  fore  the  world  as  that  of  one 
of  the  foremost  and  most  gifted  Missionaries  of  modern  times.  Not 
only  in  he  wtdl  known  for  his  travels  in  Africa,  and  his  val'iahle 
geographical  discoveries,  but  also  for  his  rare  philological  abilities, 
and  for  his  enthusiastic  Missionary  zeal.  There  would  bo  no  incon- 
gruity felt  in  clo>ely  associating  him  in  the  great  work  of  the 
.rhristianisation  of  Africa,  with  those  two  stalwart  and  deservedly 
honoured  Missionaries  who.se  name  and  fame  have  spread  throughout 
the  wide  world,  and  who.se  posthumous  inlluence  is  to-day  a  potent 
insj»iration  to  workers  in  tlu;  Mission-tield — Robert  MolVat  and  David 
Livingstone. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  a  great  thought  took  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Krapf,  a  great  ])ur[)oso  stirred  his  heart ;  it  was  to 
stretch  a  chain  of  Mission  stations  across  Africa,  link  by 
link,  from  east  to  west.  Jlow  long  the  conception  brooded  in  conceal- 
ment in  his  mind  before  he  dared  to  bring  it  out  to  the  light  of  day, 
I  do  not  know.  If  anything  can  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  his 
language  in  whiih  he  refers  to  this  idea  in  his  lx)ok  of  "  Travels, 
Kesearches,  and  Missionary  rial)ours,"  it  is  that  it  fell  tremulously 
from  his  lips,  .and  that  he  reveahvl  it  with  great  modesty  and  witli 
bated  breath,  fearing  that  it  might  lie  denounced  at  once  as  unprac- 
tical, and  as  only  the  chimerical  conception  of  a  Missionary's  mind,  a 
nund  dominated  by  one  ruling  idea.  These  are  Krapf's  words  :  "  Jn 
those  days,  in  my  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Africa,  I  used  to  calculate 
how  many  Mi.ssionaries  and  how  much  money  would  be  re(juired  to 
connect  Eastern  and  Western  Africa  by  a  chain  ot  Mi^-sionary  stations." 
And  then  comes  a  foot-note  to  the  above  words,  showing 
us  that  this  scheme  was  actually  started  by  Dr.  Kr.ipf,  the 
base  or  place  of  departure  being  Alexandria,  and  the  geographical 
direction  the  shores  of  the  Nile. 

In  1801,  1  visited  the  first  of  the  series  of  stations,  which  was 
called  St.  INIatthew,  and  also  the  second,  which  was  called  St.  Mark, 
e.stablished,  the  one  at  Alexandria,  and  the  other  at  Cairo.  It  ^s 
intensely  interesting,  in  the  light  of  present-day  work  in  Africa, 
in  the  out  stretchings  of  JMissionary  aims  and  labour,  to  see  how 
Krapf's  great  scheme  is  not  only  being  boldly  at temj)ted  and  realised, 
but  carried  out  with  a  va.ster  amplitude  and  a  fuller  completeness 
than  even  he  had  dared  to  hope  or  expect.  The  JMissionary 's  heart 
Krapraicherae  would  be  thrilled  with  rapture,  if  he  could  only  see  how 
being reaiiaed.  zcalously  to-day  the  Christian  Church  is  j)]anting  the  tree 
of  life  in  the  dark  continent,  and  in  how  many  places  it  is  already 
casting  a  friendly  and  soothing  shade  in  a  weary  land,  taking  firm 
root,  giving  promise  of  a  vigorous  life,  and  a  permanent  influence, 
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and  proviii)T  tliat  its  "leaves  are  for  the  healini;  of  the  nations."  If 
Knipf  had  oidy  Keen  what  we  hco  to-day,  Missionary  Societies 
erowdiiiir  their  forces  on  the  Heuhoanl  of  Kast  Africa,  and  corning 
in  hy  t  he  (\»nj^o  on  the  we.st,  "meshing"  the  central  regions  with 
tlu'ir  lines  (tf  route,  intimatinp;  to  us  thiit  in  the  n<'Mr  future  these 
Sociel  ics  will  no  d»»uhl  hold  in  tlie  very  heart  wf  Africa,  an  Inter- 
jiat  ional  Missionary  ('onj(ic8H,  similar  to  the  one  we  are  hoMini,'  in 
liondon  to-<lay,  it  would  have  tiUed  the  heart  of  the  veteran  Missionary 
wiljj  a  devout  and  jubilant  glailiiess,  and  Ins  njout  h  with  a  litany  of 
praise,  and  I  think  his  l;\st  words  would  have  been  thes(^  as,  like 
liivingstone,  he  died  kneeling  at  his  bedside,  in  the  act  an<l  attitude 
of  prayer:  "Lord,  now  letlest  Thou  Thy  servant  dej);irt  in  j)eace, 
according  to  Thy  word  :  for  niin(;  ryv:i  have  seen  Thy  salvation,  which 
Thou  hast  j)repared  Ixd'ore  the  face  of  all  people:  a  light  to  lighten 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  Tliy  peo[»le  Israel." 

The  ('hureh  Missionary  Society  have  the  enviable  honour  of 
having  struck  the  first  blow  against  the  heatlu'nisin  of  Kast  Kijuatoriid 
Africa,  and  l)r.  Krapf  led  the  assault.  Having  fought  the  corrupt 
Christianity  «)f  Abyssinia,  almost  daily  debating  with  Abyssinian 
]>riests,  ]\o  left  Aden  with  his  brave  wife,  in  an  Arab  boat,  Hiiworkin 
for  Zanzibar,  and  in  M;iy  1844  settled  down  at  i\h)mbasa,  Zanzibar. 
where  he  hiid  the  foundation  of  that  great  pioneering  work  which 
has  been  so  hcljjful  to  his  successors,  and  which  will  long  survive 
liim.  When  he  had  spent  nine  years  in  Kast  Africa,  in  abundant 
labours,  his  health  and  strength  broke  down,  iuid  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Kurope.  Though  he  made  an  att(Mnpt  during  the  follow- 
ing year  to  return  to  East  Africa,  his  health  gave  way  before  he 
reached  his  destination,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Germany, 
and  retire  from  the  foreign  field. 

In  the  bo<,Mnning  of  the  year  18G1   the  Methodist  Free  Churche.s,  who 

were  then  soekiiig  to  send  out  Missionaries  to  a  heathen  field,  applied  to 

him  for  a<lvice  as  to  a  sphere  of  labour.    He  promptly  replifvl,  rocoininend- 

ing  East  Africa,  and  volunteered  to  conduct  foui-  young  Missionaries,  if  our 

Churches  would   provide    them,  and   establish    them  in  East     w  ^u  j- ^ 
,  ,.   .  1       ,.    1  1  ,  1-1  ^  •    1  Methodist 

Atrica,  the  tield  so  dear  to  him  by  mar.y  a  tie,  and  interwoven  Free  Churches 

with  his  life  by  many  sacred  and  t<  uder  memories.     And  so,      Mission. 

in  the  year  18G1,  four  young  jMi.vsionarios,  of  \\liieh  the  prescMit  speaker 

was  one,  sailed,  with  Dr.  Krapf  as  tluir  leader,  for  what  was  at  that  time 

to  thorn  iin  unknown   land.     From  that  day  to  this   we  have   held   the 

ground,  with  those  virissitudes  of  experience  whidi  are  only  too  well  known 

by  all  INIissionary  Societies,  and  ^\hi(•h  have  found  a  pathetic  record  in  the 

chronicle  of  every  jNIissionary  crusade. 

The  Chuich  Missionary  Society,  and  afterwards  our  own,  commenced 

work  in  the  tirst  belt  of  heathenism  and  lieathcn  life  immediately  behind 

the  seaboard,  and  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian 

Ocean,  an<l  conse(picntly  close  to  the  Mohainme(lanism  which     *'  ^   *''*^^' 

covers  the  etpviatorial  shores  of  East  Africa.      Here  wo  found  a  race  called 

the  Wa-Nyika,  divided  into  a  number  of  clans  or  tribes,  characterised  by 

simj)le  marmers  and  fixed  habits  of  life ;  being  agricultural  in  their  pursuits, 
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the  country  had  become  to  them  a  j)ormimeut  liome.  Uninfluenced  by 
Mohammediinism,  tbou<;h  so  near  it,  untouched,  in  fact,  by  any  foreign 
element,  sclf-deiendent  and  self-contained,  the  purity  and  integrity  of  tho 
lace,  ethnoh  gically  considered,  presented  an  inviting  field  for  Christian 
effort.  Though,  intellectually  consideied,  tho  Wa-Nyika.  are  not  amongst 
the  highest  grade  of  Afiican  races,  they  nr(^  by  no  means  lacking  in  capacity 
for  education,  or  for  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  Some  of  them  aro 
to-day  engaged  as  Christian  teachers,  and  are  ^vorking,  subordinately,  side 
by  side  with  the  European  Missionary,  helping  him  todis])erse  the  ignorance 
and  heathenism  of  their  fatherland.  At  the  Mission  stations  the  Christian 
fcsabbath  has  become  as  pronounced  an  institution  as  in  Christendom,  and 
its  sacred  exeicises  of  uorshi])  and  prayer  and  Christian  teach- 
^"?^Uiem  "^S  ^^'^  quietly  but  fiimly  touching  tho  mass  of  heathenism 
beyond.  Churches  and  chapels  have  been  built  in  their  midst, 
Sunday  schools  and  djiy  schools  established,  their  dialects  reduced  to  Avriting, 
portions  of  tho  Scriptures  tianslated  into  the  vernacular,  {)rinting  offices 
.set  to  work,  their,  country  invaded  by  the  Divine  music  and  doctrine  of 
Christian  song,  educational  and  evangelistic  agencies  working  hand  in 
hand  for  the  quiet  and  peaceable  overthiow  of  the  degraded  and  despotic 
reign  of  heathenism. 

At  this  point  I   must  refer  to  another  race,  one  which  is  con- 
spicuous for  its   pjronounced    individuality,  its  importance,  and  its 
power:    I  mean  the  Gallas.     Our  Church  definitely  de- 

The  Gallas 

signed  our  occupancy  of  the  Galla  country,  and  so  in  the 
year  1865  I  visited  the  southern  part  of  this  long  hidden  and  unknown 
land.  We  have  now  u  Mission  station  there,  on  the  river  Tana.  We 
have  translated  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures 
into  the  Galla  language,  and  our  Christian  Gallas  are  eagerly  reading 
them.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  almost  ready  for  the  press,  and  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  generously  promised  to  print 
it  for  us.  In  addition  we  ha\e  a  mass  of  material  in  our  hand  for 
a  grammar  and  a  lexicon.  We  lost  at  this  station  a  devoted  Mis- 
sionary and  his  brave  wife,  the  Rev.  IMr.  and  Mrs.  Houghton.  They 
fell  together  by  the  sudden  rush  of  raiding  savages,  and  a  number  of 
our  natives  fell  at  the  same  time. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Missions  in  East  Ecpiatorial  Africa  is  the 

way  in  which  they  have  come  into  contact  with  slavery.     A  large  mimber 

The  Missions   ^^  runaway  slaves  have  sought  refuge  at  the  Church  Missionary 

refuges  for     Society's  stations,  and  at  our  own.     Tlie  name  of  Englishmen 

slaves.  jjj^^.  i^gpjj  a  rallying  point  for  them,  and  they  have  fled  to  our 
stations  hoping  to  get  rid  of  their  chains.  In  some  cases  we  have  be<'n 
legally  accorded  permission  to  retain  these  fugitives,  rmd  in  other  instances 
the  masters  have  been  afraid  to  claim  their  lest  property.  There  are 
himdreds  of  these  men  and  women  on  our-  stations  ;  but  many  of  them 
have  come  to  us  as  a  warped  material,  moulded,  and  shaped,  and  twisted 
by  the  debasing  vices  of  slavery,  and  the  influence  of  their  Mohammedan 
masters.  Some  of  them  h{  v  ..p.;  1  out  well,  and  have  rewarded  us  for 
our  care,  and  others  havf   r.^v-d     fs:        '   ^  to  our  teacliing,   and  have 


settled  down  as  decent 
citizens;  but  we  would  j 


rJovly  ii.eri'iii'r-  <•'*  society  and  law-abiding 
:he  i.isv,  virgin  iiu: ferial  from  Nature's  own 
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hand — material  which  hari  not  been  tampered  with  by  foreign  unfavourable 
influences. 

There  is  a  yet  more  definite  pliase  of  the  contact  of  ^Mission  work  "with 
slavery :  it  is  the  caring  for,  educating,  and  Christianising  liberated 
slaves — -slaves  rescued  by  British  cruisers  from  Arab  and 
East  African  slave  vessels.  These  slave  boats  have  often  ^f^^g'^^^gf^jj,. 
l)een  seized  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean,  the  slaves  transferred  for  the 
time  being  to  Her  Majesty's  ships,  the  slave  boats  condemned  and  des- 
troyed. Many  years  Jigo  the  (piestion  was  often  asked,  ''.What  becomes 
of  the  slaves  captured  by  our  cruisers?"  And  the  question  was  not 
answered  satisfactorily.  It  was  found  that  some  of  them  were  put  down 
at  the  Seychelles,  some  at  Aden,  and  others  elsewhere ;  and  it  was 
remarked  tli:it  in  many  cases  the  poor  slaves  were  worse  off  than  they 
would  have  been  luul  they  renuiincd  in  slavery,  Tiio  Church  Missionary 
Society  were  caring  for  a  number  of  these  released  slaves  at  their  school  in 
Nasik,  India,  but  the  bidk  of  them  were,  in  a  most  pathetic  sense,  "like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd."  The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  founded- 
a  large  freed-slave  settlement  at  Freretown,  at  which  place  they  have 
i-eceived  large  consignments  of  liberated  slaves, — men,  women,  and 
children, — and  have  domiciled  them  there.  They  feed,  clothe,  and  educate 
the  children,  and  provide  work  for  the  adults.  The  Universities'  Mission 
at  Zanzibar  commenced  its  work  on  this  plan, — this  domestic  method; 
and  so  also  the  French  Koman  Catholic  ^lissicm  ;  and  thus  liave  been 
provided  for  the  rescued  slave,  torn  away  from  l\is  far-off  fatherland,  a 
reriting-place  for  his  tired  foot,  an  asylum  from  the  Mohammedan  slave- 
hunter,  and,  for  his  chafed  and  wearied  spirit,  a  wel(!ome  and  a  home. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Missionary  literature  how  the 
Church   Missionary    Society    has   zealously    extended   its  operations 
to  the  regions  in  the  interior,  planting  Mission  stations  c.  m.  Society's 
from  the  coast  to  the  Victoria  Lake,  and  in  Uganda  beyond.       "^o'^- 
In  this  work  of  extension  they  have  lost  some  good  and  noble  men, 
■ — amongst  them  Bishop  Hannington,  whom  to  know  was  to  esteem 
and  love,  and  Bishop  Parker,  another  uncommon  and  devoted  man, 
who  bravely  took  up  the  work  of  his  massacred  predecessor.     And 
concerning  Uganda,  tliere  is  now  written  one  of  the  most  tender  and 
pathetic  pages   of  Missionary  history;    there  the  Society  won  the 
highest  results  and  the  brightest  laurels  of  the   Missionary  enter- 
prise, its  roll  of  imirlyrs  ;  African  Christians,  mutilated  and  burnino-, 
nobly  testified,  amidst  the  tires,  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  the 
preciousness  of  Christ.    I  will  only  add  one  word :  Whatever  niav  be  the 
scaffolding,  the  necessary  mechanical  machinery  erected  at  our  Mission 
stations,  let  us  see  to  it  that  all  these  are  subordinate 
and  subservient  to  true  and  solid  work,  the  transmutation  °"''^'^^***^™^' 
of  character,  the  conversion  of  heathen  men  into  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ.    In  reporting  the  progress  of  our  Mission  stations,  let  not  our 
highest  ambition   or   our    chief  concern  be  to  tabulate  numbers  or 
to  count  a  long  list  of  names,  but  let  it  be  ours  to  watch  for  the 
resurrection  of  men  out  of  their  darkness  and  impurity,  into  Him 
who  is  both  the  Light  and  Life  of  men. 
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Rev.  Alexander  Hetlierwick,  M.A.  (Chnrch  of  ?^cot]nnd  ^Mission, 
Blantyre,  East  Africa):  Lord  Aberdeen,  ladie?,  and  gentlemen, — Our 
Mission,  like  so  many  of  the  African  Missions,  rose  out  of  the  grave 
of  Livingstone  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  great  company  of  mourners 
separated  from  around  that  tomb;  and  they  looked  about  them  for  a 
Origin  of  Dionument  to  erect  to  his  memory.  Tliey  remembered 
Nyassa  how  often  his  thouglits  had  turned  to  Lake  Nyassa 
Missions.  ^^^1  those  parts,  and  then  they  remembered  liow  he  liad 
longed  for  an  English  jNIission  and  colony  to  be  planted  on  that  lake. 
They  said,  "  Here  is  the  truest  monument  to  erect  to  his  memory, 
here  is  Scotland's  best  monument."  And  therefore  the  monument 
of  her  greatest  traveller  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cities  of  this 
land,  but  it  is  to  be  found  on  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Shire  Hills.  We 
claim  that  English  energy  has  made  that  part  of  the  country  what 
it  is.  We  have  purchased  it  with  those  graves  that  lie  out  in  Africa 
to-dny  which  are  so  dear  to  some  of  us.  We  claim  that  larg<^  water- 
way to  be  our  own ;  not  as  our  own,  but  to  give  it  back  to  Africa,  we 
ask  that  that  water  way  may  be  kept  open,  Portugal  sits  at  the 
doorway  at  the  sea,  as  she  tries  to  keep  it  closed  against  English 
energy ;  but  we  ask  that  that  doorway  be  kept  open,  Livingstone 
said,  "I  have  opened  it  for  you,  see  that  it  be  not  shut  again.'' 
Portr-uese  Portugal  sits  there  and  t;ixes  all  we  possess,  ard  does 
infl  -ce.  nothing  for  us.  I  ask  is  Portugal  to  shut  the  uoorway 
to  Ceiaral  Africa?  ("A^o.")  The  answer  is  not  here;  the  answer 
is  not  found  in  Africa;  the  ]Missionaries  cannot  answer  it;  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  Downing  Street. 

We  have  four  IMissions  on  Lake  Nyassa.      There  is  on  the  west  coast 

a    Mission    of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,    at  Livingstoiiia,    of  which 

Professor  Drummond  has  spoken.     There  are  two  stations  on 

fissions  on    ^j^^  ^.^^^  .^^^^  ^j^^.^^  station.s  on  the  lulls.     Dr.  Laws  is  there, 

who  is  known  to  many  of  you.  It  was  this  Fiee  Church  Mission 
that  l^'.unchcd  the  tiist  English  steamer  on  Lake  Nyassa  tliiitcen  years  ago, 
and  that  .steamer  is  there  to-day.  On  the  east  coa.st  of  Lake  Nyassa  theie 
is  the  Universities  Mission,  They  have  a  steamer  .sailing  ii})from  tJie  south 
end  of  the  lake  to  the  north,  visiting  the  Missif)ns,  and  day  by  day  preach- 
ing is  carried  on  from  one  village  to  another.  I  only  wish  Bishop  Smythies 
were  here  to  tell  of  his  work  and  those  five  wonderful  journeys  of  his 
from  Nyassa  to  the  coast.  Five  times  has  he  travelled  over  th(>st-  un- 
known paths  simjily  as  a  Christian  Missionaiy.  Formerly  that  road  wn.s 
trodden  only  by  the  bleeding  feet  of  slaves,  but  now  that  darkness  is 
passing  av> ay  and  light  has  come.  Then  there  is  the  INIission  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  at  Blantyre  with  which  I  am  connected.  The  first  party  went 
out  there  in  1875  to  seaich  out  a  suitable  station.  Thev  searched  tho 
whole  lake  shore,  then  climbed  the  Shire  Hills  until  they  came  to  a 
suitable  site  among  the  hills,  and  they  .'^aid,  "Here  is  the  place  at  last;" 

and  the  Mission  was  founded.     We  have  determined  to  keep 

^land^MUskn*'  ^^  *^'^^®  ^^^^^'  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  amongst  the  hills  alone  that  Europeans 

can  live  and  work  in  Africa.     Theie  has  been  a  great  deatli- 

roll  in  African  Missions.     We  mu.st  admire   the  self-sacrifice  that  calls 
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man  after  man  into  the  ranks  of  tliose  who  have  fallen.  The  Missionaries 
who  go  to  Africa  go  there  with  their  lives  in  their  hands.  It  is  the 
soldier's  duty  to  die,  but  it  is  the  general's  duty  to  spare  lives  as  far  as 
possible;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  idissionaries  and  of  Missionary  Societies  to 
spare  lives  as  far  as  possible — lives  that  will  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  regeneration  of  Afiica.  In  our  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  we  have 
determined  to  keep  to  these  hills,  because  it  is  only  there  that  we  are 
able  to  live  and  work.  In  those  hills  we  have  githered  together  a  little 
native  community  and  out  of  them  we  are  tiymij:  to  pick  a  native  agency  ; 
and  by-and-by  we  look  forward  to  laying  hands  of  ordination  upon  them, 
and  sending  them  <lown  to  those  plains  where  they  can  live  and  minister. 
We  feel  that  the  Missionary  of  the  future  is  not  the  Englishman  nor  the 
European,  but  the  African  himself.  We  are  trying  to  educate  the  African, 
for  if  Africa  is  to  be  regenerated  it  will  be  by  the  African  himself.  What 
you  and  I  have  to  do  is  to  put  into  his  hand  that  power  to  lift  himself  on 
to  the  platform  on  which  we  are  standing  now. 

There  are  two  other  agencies  at  work  A\hich  I  must  allude  to,  for 
although  they  are  not  Missionary  in  their  operations  theii*  tendency  is 
towards  Mission  work.  There  was  a  trading  com})any  esta- 
blished by  .some  merchants  in  Glasgow  a  few  years  ago  to 
introduce  laA\ful  and  Christian  commerce  into  Africa.  They 
are  trading  at  the  present  time  in  ivory  chiefly,  and  we  hear  that  the 
Arab  slave-traders  are  feeling  their  presence.  I  wish  Mr.  Bain  were 
here  to  tell  you  of  that  giand  defence  at  the  noith  end  of  Nyassa,  how 
four  or  five  brave  Englishmen  with  a  few  natives  kept  five  hundreil 
slave-tradeis  at  bay.  Deeds  less  woithy  than  that  have  won  the  Victoria 
Cross.  Wo  are  feeling  out  there  that  this  is  no  isolated  movement,  it 
was  a  movement  that  was  not  begun  at  Nyassa  but  at  Zanzibar.  Letters 
have  recently  come  from  those  lakes  telling  us  how  the  Aiab  slave-traders 
have  made  attacks  upon  their  stations,  and  how  the  British  Consul  has 
been  seized  and  has  had  to  pay  blackmail  to  be  freed  again. 
They  make  no  complaint,  but  they  simply  ask,  "  Let  these  siave^^ldefs. 
things  be  known."  We  do  not  want  Covei'nment  help  out 
there,  but  we  do  ask  that  pressure  should  be  put  on  at  the  coast,  for  it  is 
there  that  the  source  of  slave  trade  exists,  and  it  is  there  that  it  must  bo 
checked.  The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  who  are  the  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar;  it  is  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
English  people  must  rise  up  and  ask  the  English  Government  to  p\it  its 
foot  down  on  that  slave  trade.  There  is  one  agency  inoie.  Three  Scotch 
brotheis  have  started  to  join  us  in  this  work  of  cairying  on  commercial 
enterpri.se  on  Christian  principles.  They  are  working  close  to  the  Blantyre 
Mission,  planting  cotfee  and  cinchona  and  various  other  products  that  the 
countiy  will  grow.  I  have  seen  them  at  work,  and  I  tell  you  in  all  Africa 
there  is  no  grander  or  nobler  sight  than  the  piety  of  that  Perth^hiie 
home  brought  out  in  daily  life  face  to  face  with  the  great  mass  of  heathenism 
round  about  them. 

That  is  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do.     I  cannot  speak  to  you  of 
the  re.sults.     I  could  tell  you  of  many  things  ;  I  could  tell  you  of  the 
Gospel  preached,  and    of  the   little   church   founded   at  xeiiofwork, 
Blantyre;    I    could    tell   you   of    translations,    of  native  not  of  results, 
carpenters  and  native  printers  being  trained,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
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all  the  results  of  the  Mission.  The  results  are  not  known  to  us; 
they  are  known  only  to  God  who  one  day  will  declare  them  all. 
What  now  does  Africa  need  ?  If  Africa  were  standing  on  this 
platform  she  could  not  tell  you  ;  she  does  not  know  her  needs. 
She  might  stand  here  and  say,  "  Give  us  the  things  we  want ;  give  us 
calico,  give  us  gunpowder,  give  us  all  those  articles  that  as  traders 
you  produce  in  your  country."  But  these  are  not  Africa's  real 
needs.  It  is  only  the  iNlissionary  who  knows  Africa's  needs.  The 
Ttlissionary  knows  Africa's  needs  ;  and  he  says,  "  Come  and  help  us, 
give  us  of  your  best ;  give  us  of  your  noblest  and  greatest,  for  Africa 
needs  them." 

Eev.  Dr.  Murdock  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Eighth  Meeting. 

AFRICA  :   SOUTH  AND  MADAGASCAR. 

(Thursday  eveninj,  June  14.th,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

Edward  Crossley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  H.  Jones. 

Rev.  Principal  Cairns  ofifered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Christian  friends, — I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  great 
congratulation  that  the  Christian  Missions  of  all  denominations,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  decided  to  gather  together  in  this  great 
Conference  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands  and  to  make  it  plain  to 
all  the  world  that  they  are  united  with  one  heart  and  one  mind  in 
one  great  object.  I  am  told  by  ^Missionaries  who  come  back  to  us 
from  distant  lands  that  there  they  do  not  feel  those  small  The  unity  abroad 
differences  that  we  think  so  much  of  here  at  home,  but  needed  at  home, 
that  the  demands  upon  their  work  are  such  as  to  draw  true  Christians 
closer  and  closer  together ;  and  it  is  for  us  here  so  to  realise  the  force 
and  the  urgency  of  the  work  that  we  may  draw  closer  and  closer 
together,  whether  we  belong  to  a  Nonconformist  body,  or  to  a  part 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  or  to  any  other  Christian 
body,  so  that  there  may  be  no  spirit  of  exclusion — no  false  barrier 
which  has  no  substantial  existence — to  prevent  us  joining  before  the 
throne  of  Grod  in  one  supplication  that  His  blessing  may  rest  upon 
us  all. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  evening  specially  to  consider  the  work 
in  Madagascar  and  in  South  Africa.  Either  of  these  fields  would  be 
enough  for  one  Conference.  We  have  in  ]\Iadagascar  a  remarkable 
history,  which  will  be  told  you  here  from  this  platform.  And  in 
Africa  we  have  many  dark  problems  to  be  solved.  The  time  would 
fail  one  to  tell  of  such  men  as  Livingstone  and  Moffat  and  many 
others  who  have  recently  endeavoured  to  open  up  the  way  into  the 
newly-discovered  country  where  those  wonderful  lakes  have  been 
found.     But  I  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  having  set  your  hand  to 
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the  plougli  3011  v.ill  not  turn  back,  but  tliat  you  will  devote  your- 
t<t'lves  more  Jind  more  to  this  work,  and  encourage  those  who  represent 
Mustpresson  vou  '^ncl  wlio  go  forth  to  tliis  Uibour,  until  the  time  shall 
with  the  work,  come  wlicu  the  tribes  of  Africa  shall  learn  to  live  in  union 
and  in  peace,  when  slavery  shall  be  done  away  willi,  when  the  cold 
and  heartless  Arab  shall  be  restrained,  when  the  glorious  law  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  shall  cover  the  whole  of  that  great  continent,  as  we 
desire  to  see  it  do  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain 
you  with  any  speech.  I  find  upon  the  programme  the  names  of  so 
many  gentlemen  well  able  to  speak  upon  these  subjects  from  personal 
knowledge  that  I  feel  it  is  only  just  and  fair  to  them  tliat  they  should 
have  all  the  time  at  our  disposal.  I  have  now  very  great  pleasure 
indeed  in  calling  upon  Mr.  Cousins,  who  has  represented  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Madagascar,  to  address  you  for  twenty  minutes. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  (L.M.S.,  from  Mndagascar) :  Mr.  Chairman, 

Christian  friends,  and  fellow-workers  in  the  kingdom  of  God, — I  feel 

Madagascar   uiuch  hampered  in  standing  before  you  to-night,  having 

Mission,  only  twenty  minutes  allowed  me  in  which  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  iMadjugascar  Missifjfi.  :0n  the  other  hand  I  fee' 
deeply  thankful  that  God  ever  cast  my  lot  in  the  island  of  ^Madagascar. 
I  have  always  felt  it  an  honour  to  belong  to  that  Mission,  and  1  have 
daily  experience  as  I  move  about  amongst  English  Christians,  that 
Madagascar  still  has  a  very  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christ- 
loving  people. 

The  story  of  the  INIartyr  Church  of  jNIadagascar  is  one  that  will 
not  be  allowed  to  die,  but  we  depend  not  merely  upon  the  hallowed 
influences  of  the  past  history  of  the  jNIission,  but  upon  what  we  have 
seen  in  these  later  years,  and  what  I  myself  have  been  privileged 
to  see  since  the  re-opening  of  the  Mission  in  1862.  That  is  quite 
Personal  euougli  to  till  US  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  and  hope- 
experitnce.  fuluess.  Let  me  givB  you  in  the  briefest  manner  the 
contrast  between  what  I  found  in  iNIadagascar  in  1862,  and  what  I 
left  there  about  a  year  ago.  On  our  arrival  we  found  three  largo 
congregations  in  the  capital,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  similar  con- 
gregations in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  there  were  seven  or 
eight  hundred  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  was  a 
community  of  nominal  Christians  amounting  to  six  or  seven 
thousand.  That  was  in  1862.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
connection  with  the  London  Society  alone  twelve  hundred  Christian 
congregations,  a  Christian  community  numbering  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people,  and  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Friends'  Foreign  ]\Iission  Association 
■ — for  those  two  work  hand  in  hand — we  have  nearlv  one  thousand 
schools  in  Madagascar,  and  in  those  schools  something  like  one 
hundred  thousand  ]Malagasy  children  are  receiving  a  Christian 
education.  These  figures  put  in  this  bare  form  will  suggest  to 
anyone   at  all   familiar   with  Christian   work  abundant   reason    for 
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thankfulness  to  God.     The  Madagiisoar  Mission  to-day  has  in  it  all 

the  elements  that  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  and  the  liope  of  Christian 

workers.     I  am  not  dwelling  simply  on  the  past.     As  we     cau»efor 

look    around  us  to-day  in  Madagascar  we   see  not  only     gratitude. 

that  God  was  working  in  far-ofi"  years  among  those  Christians  who 

dared  all  for  His  name's  sake,  but  that  lie  is  working  still,  shaping 

them  to  His  will.     jNIr.  Clark  and  I  have   agreed   not  to  speak  so 

nmch  of  our  individual  Societies  as  concerning  different  branches  of 

the  work.     I  shall  speak  to-day  about  tlie  work  of  Education,  while 

Mr.  Clark  will  speak  of  the  general  work  of  the  Churches. 

For  six  or  seven  years  after  our  arrival  in  the  country  we  had  some 

twenty  schools,  and  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  sdioliirs.     Then  came  the 

year  1869,  when  the  Queen  became  a  Chiistian  and  was  baptised  ;  the  old 

i'lols  were  cast  to  the  ilamos,  and  tlion  came  a  sutldcn  expansion  in  all 

departments  of  Christian  work.      The  schools  grew    within    three  years 

to   be  three  hundred  and  lifty,  and  tlie  scholnrs  increased  to  something 

like  tifteen  thousand.     At  the  present  day  we  have  nearly  one  thousand 

sdiools,  and  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  scholars,     'J'hese  are  the  common 

elementary    schools.      You   have  heard    that    to    some  extent 

they  may  be  called  State  schools,  but  I  want  to  make  perfectly    ^g^oda*^ 

clear    to   yoiiir    minds*  the   relation    in    v.'hicl*i    these    schools 

stand  to  the  State.    There  is  a  law  in  ISIadagascar  at  the  present  time  that 

every  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  must  learn  at  some  school.     A  kind 

of  compulsory  education  exists,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very 

little  compulsion  i.i  our  sense  of  the  term.     There  is  a  strong  Government 

intluence  biought  to  bear  in  favour  of  education,  bub  that  is 

about  all.     Tlie  native  Government  says  to  the  parent,  "  Choose  State  influence 

''  ^  ^  •  *"*  education, 

fur  yourself.     The  child   must  learn  to  read  and  write  :  you 

may  choose  the  school."  The  State  provides  no  schools ;  it  spends  not  a 
farthing  in  grants  in  aid ;  it  does  nothing  to  provide  schoolmasters ;  it 
does  not  even  examine  and  test  the  results  of  our  work ;  but  there  is  a 
kind  of  moral  intluence  making  the  people  feel  that  their  riders  are 
in  favour  of  cducatiim.  The  only  schools  to  which  the  children  can 
go  are  the  JMission  schools,  for  no  others  exi.st.  The  parents  choose  for 
themselves.  Some  come  to  the  Ijondon  Society,  some  to  the  schools  of 
the  Norwegian  Society,  some  to  the  schools  of  the  Propagation  Society, 
and  some  to  the  .schools  of  the  Jesuits.  As  in  the  beginning  so  in 
these  later  years  Missionaries  alone  ;ire  the  mainstay  and  very  life  of  the 
educational  work.  In  some  count  i,  -  Mi.s.sionaiies  tind  that  Education  the 
the  natives  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  education.  It  work  of 
is  not  .so  in  Madagascai'.  Everything  from  the  reduction  Missionaries. 
of  the  language  upwards  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  Missionaries. 
The  Mis.sionaiies  of  the  London  Society  laid  the  foundation  seventy  yeais 
ago,  and  upon  that  foundation  we  are  building  .still.  We  have  two  gentle- 
men who  spend  their  whole  time  in  examining  the  schools.  They  take 
just  the  position  of  Government  examiners  here,  and  they  have  done  very 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  education;  and  we  have  adopted  regular 
standards,  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  are  carefully  tabulated, 
and  the  .school  that  has  the  most  passes  in  the  sixth  standard  considers 
itself  to  have  attained  an  honourable  position. 

Then  we  have  the  higher  .schools,     There  are  four  of  them  c.'^pccially  in 
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tlio  cnpital — two  belong  to  the  Friends  and  two  to  tlio  London  Society. 
Tlioio  Jiie  also  two  for  girls  under  the  care  of  l^Iiss  Gilpin,  Miss  JleilK-rt, 
Miss  Bliss,  and  Miss  Craven.    There  is  a  fine  school  for  training 
^hooU       schoolmasters  under  Mr.  Richardson  ;  also  a  high  school,  muler 
the  command  of  Mr.  Standing  and  Mr.  Johnson,  belonging  to 
the  Friends'  Mission.    Then  I  come  to  what  we  consider  the  crowning  point 
of  our  educational  -woik  in  Madagascar — the  work  of  our  college.     If  you 
were  to  travel  to  the  capital,  as  .soon  as  you  came  in  sight  of  the  hill  or. 
which  it  stands,  one  building  would  .stand  out  prominently  before 
'^^CoUege'^    your  gaze — the  London  Missionary  Society's  College.     There 
is  also  an  institution  for  training  native  pastors  belonging  to 
the  Norwegian   Society — the    Superintendent  of   which    I  am   happy  to 
see   on  the   platfoini.     There   is    another    belonging  to    the  Propagation 
Society;  but  I  think  that  all  who  are  interested  in  Madagascar  will  allow- 
that  the  London   Missionary   Society  bears  the  palm.       It  is  the  oldest 
labourer  in  this  field,  and  I  think  I  am  light  in  saying  it  has  the  widest  in- 
fluence.   Some  thiee  hundred  men  have  passed  thiough  the  college.    At  first 
it  was  a  theological  college:  now  about  one-third  of  the  students  are  secular 
students,  many  of  them  young  men  belonging  to  the  higher  families.     Not 
only   are    these  youngs  men — the  secular  students,  properly  so   called — 
employed  in  Government  service,  but  some  of  us  have  at  times  been  greatly 
disappointed  because  so  many  of  our  ministerial  students  have  after  a  few 
years   been  called  away  by  the  GoAcrnment,  which  claims  the  per.sonal 
service  of  every  native. 

If  you  were  to  land  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar  to-day,  probably 
you  would  see  a  gentleman  with  a  cocked  hat,  and  with  gold  epaulettes  and 
gold  lace,  and  with  a  band  of  music  and  hundreds  accompanying  him.  He  is 
A  Governor  ^^^^  Governor — the  lepresentative  of  the  Queen ;  ]>ut  if  you 
educated  at  the  visited  him  piivately  you  would  hear  him  talk  of  Mr.  Toy  and 
college.  ]^j[j.  George  Cousins,  to  whom  he  owed  his  education  in  the 
London  Missionary  College.  These  were  the  two  founders  of  the  college. 
They  have  left  their  stamp  ui)on  it,  and  are  remembeied  with  love  and 
admiration  by  their  old  students.  I  have  nevei'  been  able  to  share  alto- 
gether in  the  feelings  of  those  who  express  them.selves  so  gieatly  disappointed 
that  these  men  were  taken  for  Government  positions.  I  believe  the 
Government  requires  the  seivice  of  honest  and  intelligent  men ;  and  if 
these  men  are  to  be  found  no^^here  else,  I  think  we  sliould  rejoice  that 
they  have  been  provided  in  this  manner.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
present  Governor  of  Tamatave,  who  held  that  po.sition  throughout  all  th 
trying  period  of  the  French  occupation,  owed  very  much  to  the  training 
he  had  received  in  the  college. 

This,  then,  is  how  we  are  trying  to  influence  the  INIalagasy  to- 
day. We  have  a  large  and  ever  growing  work,  and  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  this  work  is  carried  on  very  cheaply  in- 
itiaacheap  deed.  It  only  costs  £1,700  to  carry  on  this  great  college, 
■work.  these  various  training  institutions,  and  nearly  one 
thousand  schools.  That  is  a  cheap  work,  and  it  is  a  promising  work. 
"We  have  seen  the  results  of  it  again  and  again.  We  are  seeing  now 
a  new  generation  growing  up  around  us  ;  and  who  are  the  men  who 
take  the  first  positions  in  jNIadagascar  to-day  ?  They  are  the  men 
that  we  have  had  the  training  of — they  were  boys  in  our  schools. 
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We  seo  tliom  around  ua  living  Christian  lives,  and  alt  hough  some  of 
them  pass  into  the  service  of  the  Government,  still  they  reiiiemixT 
they  are  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (viirist.  So  that  I  think  we 
may  fetd  that  God  has  been  blessing  us  in  this  work  of  training. 

It  is  not  a  secular  work,  it  is  a  reli^^ous  work.  I  think  I 
express  the  feelings  of  every  Missionary  iii  Madagascar  when  I  say 
that  what  we  desire  is,  that  there  shall  come  into  Andareiiyiom 
these  schools  a  stronger  religious  influence.  It  is  not  ^^''^■ 
always  easy  to  get  just  the  right  men  as  teachers,  but  we  are 
gratified  to  know  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
perceptible  change  in  this  direction.  There  are  more  teachers  who 
take  an  interest  in  their  scholars  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
who  wish  to  see  them  become'  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  there 
were  a  few  years  ago.  The  very  first  book  that  a  Malagasy  child 
will  read  is  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  is  given  to  the  children 
through  the  generosity  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
Thousands  of  these  single  gospels  are  sent  out  to  us,  and  we  give 
them  very  freely  to  every  child  who  acquires  the  art  of  reading. 
But  the  child  is  not  content  with  that ;  he  likes  to  have  a  fourpenny 
Testament.  This,  though  sold  to  the  natives  for  four-  Malagasy 
pence,  actually  costs  sevenpence.  That,  again,  is  due  to  children  and  the 
the  liberality  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Testament. 
The  ambition  of  these  young  scholars  is  that  tliey  may  obtain  for 
themselves  this  precious  book,  and  read  it ;  and  many  of  these  little 
children  are  becoming  members  of  the  l>ible  Headers'  I'nion.  I 
think  we  have  about  four  thousand  of  them  who  have  joined  that 
I'nion.  What  we  work  for  in  Madagascar  is  this,  that  we  may  more 
and  more  influence  these  children  in  the  right  direction, -w-orking  on  the 
and  that  God  may  grant  us  increasingly  the  fruits  of  our  young. 
labours  as  these  children  grow  up  to  men  and  women,  that  they  may 
hand  on  to  the  coming  generation  the  Word  of  God  which  their  fathers 
received.  We  feel  we  are  working  for  the  future  ;  we  are  fashioning 
the  people  that  they  may  be  God's  true  servants;  we  are  working 
upon  a  whole  nation.  Sometimes  we  cannot  point  to  individual 
conversions  as  the  result  of  our  labours,  but  we  do  see  a  great  change 
passing  over  the  face  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  to  raise  such  a  nation 
is  a  work  worth  living  for,  and  worth  dying  for. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Clark  (Friends'  Foreign  Mission,  -Madagascar)  :  ]Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  the 
pleasure  which  it  gives  me  to  stand  on  this  platform  to-night  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  great  work  in  Madagascar,  as  represent- 
ing the  Friends'  Foreign  Missionary  Association.  Mr.  Cousins  has 
rightly  told  you  that  the  two  Societies — the  great  London  xwo  societies 
Missionary  Society  and  the  very  much  smaller  Society  co-operating. 
representing  the  Society  of  Friends — are  working  harmoniously 
together  in  ^Fadagascar,  and  liave  done  so  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years.     JSIuch  has  been  said  in  this  Conference  about  co-operation 
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between  Ml.^sionary  Societies.  I  wish  you  eonld  f^o  to  tlie  centre 
of  the  island,  and  to  the  capital,  to  set*  how  these  two  Societies  are 
<'nabU;d  by  (Jod  to  work  hand-in-hand  for  the  advancement,  of  His 
kingiKun.  Mr.  Cousins  lias  told  you  he  would  not  speak  very  detinitely 
witli  regard  to  the  work  of  the  London  INIissionary  Society,  neither 
shall  I  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Friends'  Association,  but 
rather,  with  your  permission,  I  will  give  you,  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  find  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  correct  idea  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Churches  in  ■Madagascar. 

In   the   year    1871    I  tirst  Avent  to  Madajjascar;    at    that   time   the 

Cluiiolu's  mny  Ik)  said  to  havM  Iwen  at  lluo*!  height.     Tho  late  Qikh'ti  had 

,.  ...    }»t>('n  on  llic  Ihroiio  a  year  <>i-  twu.     Sho  had  adoptrd  ("jiiis- 

Influence  of  the  i       i       i  i  >»     n     i 

Uueen's  con-    liaiiity,  iuul  lt('ciuis(i  slio  li.ul  ho^'uii  "  to  pvay,    all  i\\r  proplo, 

version.       sjR'aking    rou;j;ldy,  had    also  lu'^nui  **  to    pr.iy."      Kach    little 

village  had  put  »ip  '':s  mud  {hapcl,  and  theso  were  crowded  every  Sunday. 

1  u.st'd  to  go  into  tlu*  louutiy  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  .see  those 

places  full  of  ]H'o{)1o  with  their  dirty  faces  and  dirty  clothing — heathenism 

stamped  on  their  very  eountenanees.     I  used  to  wonder  in  my  small  faith 

how  ever  the  grace  of    flod    could   penetrate   into  their  hearts.     I  wish 

1  coidd   picturo  to  you  the  condition  of  these  churches  then  and    now. 

Then,  it  was  one  mass  of  dark  heathenism.     Now,  the  people  have  Itegiui 

to  understand  that  there  is  no  compulsion — that  if  they  wish 
the'chmxh^    ^°  pi"^y  they  may,  and  if  not  they  may  stay  away;  and  so  you 

will  find  the  atteiulance  fewer  in  nundu'rs  ;  hut  you  will  lind  men 
and  women  sitting  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  with  Ijright  intelligent 
faces  ;  and  you  see  their  dark  faces  lit  up  as  tluy  listen  to  you  when  you 
preach  to  them  and  tell  them  of  Jesus  Christ  and  salvation  through 
llim.  Do  not  misunderstand  me, — do  not  go  away  Mith  the  idea  tJiat 
Mr.  Clark  or  Mr.  Cousins  has  said  that  all  is  ptifect  in  INIadagascar, 
and  that  we  may  now  fetch  Hovas  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  put 
them  down  to  be  Missionaries  in  London.  No.  it  is  very  far  from  tliis. 
r)ut  consider  for  a  moment.  Is  all  right  in  the  city  of  London  '(  \'ou 
know  it  is  not.  So  if  there  wa.s  any  u.se  in  doing  .so,  I  could  open  before 
you  a  gulf  of  .sin  and  tilth  and  wickedness  in  Madagascar  which  it  would 
shock  you  to  look  into.  Often  we  are  temi)tod  to  be  di.scouraged  when  wo 
.see  one  or  other  of  those  whom  iMr.  Cousins  has  described  as  coming  out  of 
lieathenism  fall  into  it  again,  })\it  we  are  not  cast  down  txcause  wo  know 
the.se  things  take  place  in  England  as  well  as  in  Madagascar.  Yes,  there 
is  .still  very  much  to  be  done,  and  we  aie  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
work.  The  mustard  seed  has  been  .sow  n  ;  it  is  growing,  and  it  will  .still 
grow  until  it  becomes  a  large  tree  under  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
large  island  can  rest,  feeling  that  Jesus  Chi  i.st  is  indeed  their  God  and 
Saviour. 

The  great  testing  time  of  persecution  in  ^ladagascar  has  been 
alluded  to  ;  but  we  do  not  rest  on  the  past ;  and  many  of  you  know 
The  Malagasy  that  duriug  the  past  few  years  the  Malagasy  Church  has 
Church  tested,  been  tested  again, — during  the  time  of  the  war;  and  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  to-night  that  it  is  my  firm  belief — and  I  believe  Mr. 
Cousins  will  confirm  it — that  the  Church  of  Christ  in  ^Madagascar  is 
stronfjer  now  than  it  was  before  the  war.     There  were  those  who  told 
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US  tliat  which  tlioy  called  tho  mnshronm  growth  of  Christianity  which 
had  s[>rung  uj)  in  a  day  would  at  once  melt  away  when  the  tirst  bomb 
was   sent  by   the   l*'rench    into  the   island,      lias   it   done    so?     The 
storm  has  come,  the  winds   have  blown,  the  rains  liave  beaten  on 
that  honse,  but  it  has  not  fallen,  and  why?     liecause  it  was  founded 
on  the  liock.     What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?     Some  of     onaflrm 
us  were  there  in  the  capital  during  the  time  of  the  war.    foundation. 
When  the   French  began  to  boml)ard  the  ports,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  French  sulijects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.     If 
those  Frenchmen  had  been  murdered  in  cold   blood  we  should  not 
have'  l)een  surprised.     1  think  it  was  a  wicked  thing  for  the  French 
nation  thus  to  tempt,  as  it  were,  the  Malagasy  Government.     Hut 
wliat    did    the    (Jovernment    do?       Did    they    allow    the  xhp Malagasy 
French  to  b(»  munh'red?      No,  they  collected  them  to- ^ni^  ^*»e French, 
gether  and  sent  them  un(h*r  a  strong  guard  to  the  coast,  and  very 
nearly  into  the  lines  of  tlie  French   at  Tamatave  ;  and  when  the 
French  olhcer  saw  them   he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes,  and  he 
added,  "The  Hovas  cannot  be  (juite  the  barbarians  we  have  taken 
them  to  be." 

It  was  interesting  to  notice  how,  during  the  war,  the  preachers 
turned  to  the  Old  Testament  history — the  attacks  made  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  on  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  seemed 
to  believe  that  God  would  interfere  for  them  as  He  did  for  the  Jews  of 
old.  Did  He  not  interfere?  I  believe  He  did.  I  believe  in  prayer, 
and  I  believe  the  ^hilaf^asy  Church  and  nation  were  saved  by  prayer. 
The  centre  of  the  is!  id  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  Their  reliance  on 
that  time  almost  one  large  prayer  meeting.  What  have  prayer. 
I  seen  ?  I  have  seen  a  young  man  kneel  down  in  the  pulpit,  and  I 
have  heard  him  jtray,  with  tears  running  down  hi,s  cheeks,  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  do — what  ?  To  destroy  all  the  Frencli  soldiers  ? 
No,  but  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  take  the  French  soldiers  back 
again  safe  and  sound  to  their  wives  and  childreii  in  France.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  they  did  not  pray  that  God  would  help  them  to  conquer 
the  French ;  but  they  did  also  in  some  degree  carry  out  the  words  of 
the  ISaviour  when  He  commanded  them  to  "  love  their  enemies." 

In  future  years,  when  that  war  is  looked  hack  upon  by  the  Malagasy 
people,  what  will  they  say  ?  They  will  .say  this,  that  it  was  during  tho 
years  of  tlie  war,  when  the  French  were  committing  all  kinds  of  atrocities 
on  tho  coast,  that  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  Antana- 
narivo took  tirm  hold  of  the  people.  I  think  that  is  something  "^  ayoiiooif. 
to  thank  God  for.  I  cannot  go  into  theories  as  to  how  that  was  brought 
about,  but  I  do  believe  that  God  was  speaking  to  the  young  men  and 
women  by  the  bombs  of  the  French,  and  telling  them  that  they  had  some 
work  to  do  for  Him.  And  now  the  Sunday  school  movement  in  the  capital 
has  become  almost  as  much  an  institution  as  it  is  in  London.  The  Hovas 
in  the  capital  have  a  Home  INIissionary  Society,  established  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  I  suppose  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  pounds  have 
been  raised  by  the  natives  themselves  for  sending  out  Missionaries  to  other 
parts  of  the  island,     When  you  can  buy  a  chicken  for  threepence  and  a 
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iMMiTiil  of  l)ocf  for  a  |uMniy,  yon   will   un<l«Mstiuul  tliut   rnoiioy  goos  very 
imu'li  fiiitluT  tlioro  than  it  dcx's  \un\      I  ujih  for  miiiiy  yeaiH  tteaHiinT 

Their  Horn*  "^  On^t  Aissociiition,  aiitj  on  ono  otra.sion  iliniii;^'  ilio  war,  ut 
MiMionary  a  nuHtin<(of  nioro  than  a  thonsnntl  jxoplp,  |  had  to  tdl  tlicm 
Society.  ^||,|j  iji^,  i,.^.jis,viry  was  ('iiil»t)-,  and  tiiaL  nnlrsH  they  piodliccd 
nioro  money  tho  Society  woidd  collapse.  Althon;;h  iho  war  wan  goin^' 
on  ono  after  another  HJiid,  "Wo  won't  h-t  the  Socifty  die  ;"  and  in  a  very 
hlioit  time  .£120  was  paid  in,  and  the  Society  has  never  looked  hack  since. 
A  veiy  short  tim(>  hefore  Mi*.  Con>ins  and  niy>elf  left  the  island  a  larnre 
HHH'ting  was  lu'ld  in  the  capital,  a  meeting  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
people,  and  four  young  men  stood  up  and  bade  giKxl-hye  to  the  people 
hecauso  they  were  going  to  distant  parts  of  tlK'  i>land  as  JNlissionaries  to 
spread  the  (lOspel.  1  think  1  have  proved  my  <'as(',  that  the  Chinch  of 
(iod  in  Madagascar  is  stronger  and  more  rohnst  in  every  way  than  it 
was  before  tlu;  war. 

With  regard  to  the  nlavery  (question,  about  which  iiKpiiry  has  been 
made,  I  admit  tbat  is  a  very  dilHcult  matter,  but  we  must  always 
remember  this,  tbat  in  Madagascar  every  person  may  he  said  to  be  a 

Government  slave  of  the  Queen,  and  be  has  to  go  w  hit  her  the  Prime 
•ervice.  Minister  in  her  name  likes  to  send  iiim.  We  find  that 
with  regard  to  tiiis  enforced  Government  service,  tbat  very  often  the 
slave  is  better  off  than  the  free  man.  1  do  not  mean  that  that 
justifies  slavery, — far  from  it — because  1  think  it  is  a  woful  case  for  any 
country  when  it  can  be  said  that  the  free  men  are  worse  off  than  the 
slaves.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  these  two  things  are  so  interwoven 
together  tbat  it  is  sometimes  ditlicult  to  say  which  is  the  greater 
evil ;  and  many  of  us  believe  that  when  thoCiovernment  service  goes, 
as  I  believe  it  will  go,  slavery  will  go  with  it. 

I  spoke,  dear  friends,  of  this  wonderful  work  tbat  is  going  on  in 
Madagascar.  I  wish  I  could  transplant  every  one  of  you  there  so 
that  you  migb.t  see  it  with  your  own  eyes.  We  are,  I  believe,  mould- 
ing that  nation  for  (Iod;  and  1  ask  you  to  join  your 
*"  ^'*^""  prayers  with  ours  that  this  work  mriy  go  on  until  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  the  peo^de  know  the  one  true  (Jod  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
He  has  sent,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  in  that  great  island 
Jesus  Christ  may  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied. 

Rev.  A.  Boegner  (Secretary,  Paris  ]Mis.^ionary  Society,  from 
Basutoland)  :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — Fifty  years  ago  the  chief  of 
Origin  of  the  one  of  the  tribes  of  South  Africa  received  the  visit  of  a 
Basuto  MiMion.  Griqiia  merchant.  That  man  sold  to  him  the  first  gun 
which  was  introduced  into  the  country.  After  the  matter  was  settled, 
the  merchant  said  to  the  chief,  "There  is  something  better  to  buy 
than  that  gun;  it  is  the  thuto''  (that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine,  the 
Gospel).  "And  what  is  that?"  said  the  chief.  "Oh!  it  is  some- 
thing which  brings  with  it  the  best  good  ;  this  gun  brings  death, 
but  that  thuto  brings  life."  "  And  how  may  I  purchase  it  ?  "  "You 
must  send  to  Philipolis  and  ask  for  ^Missionaries."     The  chief  did  so  j 
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liirt  mesfagft  was  brought  to  tliree  young  Frendifnon.  des<'enda]it«4 
of  the  persecuted  Huguenots,  (Jusalis,  Arlxiusset,  and  (losselin,  who 
liad  just  arrived  from  Capetown,  and  who,  in  answer  to  that  message, 
came  and  began  that  blessed  Missionary  work  among  the  I*asuto«  of 
Moshesh,  which  has  been  from  that  day  carried  on  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  whole  of  French-speaking  Trot  est  ant  ism,  which  it  wuh  my 
privilege  to  visit  five  years  ago,  and  on  which  I  am  invited  to  say 
something  this  evening. 

As  tiie  following   sp<'aker,  my  respected   friend   M.  Apj>ia,   will 
have  an  op])ort unity  of  saying  something  aliout   the  sjiecial  features 
of  the  Mission,  and  about    what    may  be  calh'd  the  elements  of  its 
success,  1  shall  only  dwell  on  the  results  which,  by  (iod'a  blessings, 
have  been   granted  to  our  ellbrts.     The  first  result  weiheir nationality 
have   obtained    is,    the   preservation    to   this    day   of  a    preicrved. 
nationality  which  is  called  by  God  to  jilay  an  important  jiart  in  the 
destinies  of  South  Africa.     No  doubt  that  the  geographical  situation 
of  I^asutoland,  wlm-h   makes  it   a  natural   stronghold,  and  also  the 
action  of  Knglund,  have  both  had  their  share  in  that  important  result. 
But   that   action  itself  wouhl  not    have  been  sufficient  without  the 
jtresence  of  the  Missionaries,  who  have  more  than  once  saved  the 
tribe   from  destruction  by  their  advice  and  by  their   intervention. 
^Vithout  that  intervention  the  I'asutos  would  long  ago  have  been 
mingled  with  that  dust  of  broken  nationalities  which  covers  a  large 
j)ortion  of  South  Africa.    Both  the  (lovernment  in  official  publications 
and  the  I'asutos  themselves  have  acknowledged  the  fact,  and  during 
the  days  of  the  half-century's  jubilee  of  the  Mission,  one  of  the  sen- 
tences I   heard  the  most  frequently   from    the    natives  was,  "  You 
have  saved  our  nation  from  destruction  ;  we  bless  your  name." 

On  the  side  of  ediu-atioii  tli(>  result  is  nearly  eighty  elementary  scIkkiIs, 
having  to;;ether  4.(')<»G  pupils;  one  normal  school  with  lifty-six  pupils,  of 
whom  a  ^xmI    number    obtain    every  year   the  Government 
Teacher's  Cortiticate,  and  some  of  them  with  honours;    ^^^ t^^^i^^lmllion 
liigher  girls'  .school,  which  has  had  thirty  or  forty  pupils  and 
is  now  re()rn;anise(l  after  some  years'  interruption ;  om^  industrial  school 
with   iiftccii  iiiijiils,  who  liavo  recently  given  proof  of  their  ability;  one 
Biblical   school  for  catechists  with  thii'ty-six  pupils,  and  one  theological 
school,  recently  founded,  and  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.     And,  finally, 
the  spiritual  progi-ess  realised  by  our  ministry  will  he  shown  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  now  in  Basutoland  fifteen  stations,  ninety-four  out-stali(jns, 
nineteen  IMissionarie.s,  136  native  workers,  6,029  communicants,  and  3,113 
catechumens. 

What  shall  be  the  future  of  that  work?  Pessimism  has  also  its 
representatives  among  us,  and  sometimes  we  hear  about  the  cominp- 
destruction  of  the  tribe.  Still  it  has  happened  that  when  the 
situation  seemed  to  be  the  worst,  God's  deliverance  came  so  as  to 
make  us  ashamed  of  our  little  faith  and  our  want  of  hope.  Let  me 
just  point  at  three  recent  facts  in  which  that  deliverance  very  clearly 
appears.  Some  years  ago  the  disarmament  war  brought  the  national 
existence  of  the  Basutos  into  a  great  danger  :  but  the  danger  is  over, 
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and  they  still  enjoy  the  exclusive  use  of  tlieir  territory  and  their  own 
constitution.  JNlore  recently,  the  liquor  trathc  had  l)egun  to  excri  its 
Instances  of  f^ivagcs  in  the  country,  threatening  both  the  moral  and 
blessing,  the  piiysical  life  of  the  tribe.  The  Missionaries  warned 
the  people,  the  Churches  prayed,  and  then  a  wonderful  improvement 
a})peared  among  the  natives  themselves;  a  crusade  against  strong 
drink  was  made,  and  the  enemy  was  conquered.  The  danger  vanished 
for  a  time.  The  last  blessing  I  have  to  refer  to  is  the  greatest  of  all. 
During  the  last  year  God  has  granted  to  that  Mission  —in  answer  to 
earnest  prayer — an  interesting  revival  amongst  the  iieailien.  In  the 
district  of  one  station,  Moiiija,  more  than  seven  hundred  inquirers 
have  given  their  names,  and  in  the  whole  country  there  has  been  in 
a  few  months  an  addition  of  o04  communicants,  and  of  1,167  cate- 
chumens. We  praise  God  for  all  these  tokens  of  His  protection,  and 
we  have  the  earnest  hope  that  this  Basuto  Mission  may  bring  great 
blessings  on  a  large  portion  of  South  Africa. 

Our  school  for  catcehists  in  Monija  has  pupils  from  the  Cape  Colony, 
from  the  Orange  Free  State,  t'rcxii  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  from  ditierent 
parts  of  the  Transvaal,  and  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
^'^schoof '  ^iinihesi  there  are  Basuto  c:itechists  workin>^  with  our  Mission- 
aries, M.  Coillard  and  his  ft'llow-Avorkers.  Our  only  care  comes 
from  the  actual  poverty  of  Ba>utoland.  Some  yi^us  ago  the  work  of 
evangelisation,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  native  catechists,  was  entirely 
self-£"r»porting ;  the  collections  of  the  cliurthes  produced  nearly  .£1,G0U. 
Then  war  came.  Then  during  three  years  the  liarvest  failed.  Last  year  it 
was  good;  but  Basutoland,  which  was  ealied  formerly  the  granary  of  South 
Africa,  has  no  railway  to  export  its  grain,  ami  is  growing  poorei-  and  poorer, 
so  that  the  collections  given  last  year  have  amounted  to  oidy  .£040  ni.stead 
of  .£1,000.  On  the  other  side,  the  school  grants  paid  by  the  Government 
on  the  produce  of  the  tax  have  been  vi'ry  much  leduced,  so  that  we  are 
now  obliged  to  cry  for  help.  P(a>ons  say  .'>t)metimes  to  us,  '*  In  I^.asutoland 
you  are  working  for  England."  We  ansAxer,  "No,  we  are  vciking  for 
Christ."  Still  we  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  (  xjx  tt  some  assistance 
from  our  English  brethren.    We  have  never  made  collections  in  England, 

but  the  moment  is  come  when  some  lieh)  is  necessaiy.     Other 

Help  needed.  ^     i    ,•  •  i  in 

urgent  duties  aie  pl('s^lng  upon  us,  aiid  we  can  no  more  do  all 

that  is  necf  ssary  for  the  present  needs  of  Basutoland.    This  we  are  obliged, 

although  leluotantly,  to  say  to  you.       That  country  is  under  your  rule; 

c<^me  over  and  help  us,  that  we  may  bring  to  its  aid  the  noble  and  beautiful 

A\ork  which  God  has  granted  us  to  do  for  the  glory  of  His  name. 

Rev.  G.  Appia  (Paris  Missionary  Society) :  Allow  me,  sir,  to 
begin  with  thanking  you  for  the  way  in  which  you  introduced  a  French- 
Louisxrv.and    man.      When   Vouis  XIV.  made  a  law  that  no  P>encli 

Misiioni.  Protestaut  should  ever  instruct  and  baptise  a  heathen 
man  he  little  expected  that  two  representatives  of  the  French  Mission- 
ary Society  would  come  hereto  this  meeting  to  speak  of  six  thousand 
baptised  converts  in  Basutoland,  and  that  they  would  have  met  with 
success  even  against  Roman  Catholic  Missions. 

I  appear   before   you  as  a  member  of  a  Society  which  God   has 
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honoured  in  giving  it  a  special  field.  The  South  African  Mission- 
fields  are  popular  in  France,  I  believe,  because  our  God  has  given 
us  those  fields.  We  had  not  the  strength  to  pave  the  T^e  society's 
way  witli  graves  as  the  Moravians,  and  as  the  noble  »p«ciai  field. 
Church  ^Missionary  Society  and  others  have  done.  We  wore  a  small 
band,  and  God  gave  us  the  most  healthy  place  in  all  Africa.  That  is 
a  wonderful  thing.  We  have  never  lost  one  Missionary  in  that  ficM 
from  disease.     That  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 

When  the  three  young  unmarried  Ficuclimon  who  wont  out  to  the  Capo 
left  (Jravesend  on  tlie  11th  Noveiul)er,  l^o'I,  they  ini<^ht  have  l)een  asked, 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  What  is  your  object  ? "  They  would  have  answered, 
"  We  follow  the  star  as  the  wise  men  did :  we  follow  tlie  promise  of  God  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacol),  and  we  are  called  to  go  over  to  South 
Afiica."  And  God  pointed  out  with  his  own  finger  the  Easuto 
tribe.  Now  if  you  had  asked  them,  *'  What  is  your  intention?" 
1  think  they  would  have  answered,  '*  Not  to  propagate  Anglo- 
Saxon  influence  nor  the  intlueneeof  the  old  world,  nor  to  propagate  French 
influence,  nor  to  projiag.'.te  Dutch  influence,  but  wo  go  to  pi-each  Christ." 
After  six  years  they  iiad  not  one  soul  converted,  but  sometimes  they  went 
out  and  worked  out  and  cried,  "  Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,  let  the  echo  resound  I" 
and  that  was  their  comfort  though  they  saved  no  souls.  They  went  and 
preached  Christ  crucified  ;  and  one  day  after  attending  the  chapel  a  man 
Aventout  and  we})t,  and  when  the  ministers  asked  him,  '-What  do  you  weep 
for  1"  the  man  answered,  "  Because  you  said  the  Son  of  man  was  on  the  cross, 
and  no  man  was  there  to  help  Him."  That  was  the  first  convert.  W^e  go 
into  the  field  without  any  special  political  or  national  object.  I  was  in  the 
district  where  Dr.  Moflat  was,  and  when  I  asked  him  to  jn-eside  at  any 
IMissionary  meeting  he  did  so,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Mission,  because 
it  had  no  national  or  political  view. 

When  our  dear  brother  ]\lalan  went  to  South  Africa,  a  little  band 
of  twenty-two  negroes  and  three  white  men  went  to  the  Zambesi.  One 
of  them,  a  poor  ox-driver,  died  of  fever ;  and  when  ]\[rs.  Collier  put  him 
underneath  the  waggon  she  said,  "Now,  dear,  you  are  dying;  shall 
we  pray  together  ? "'  when  he  answered,  ''  Xo,  1  prays,"  and  he  died. 
Another  went  to  the  Zambesi,  and  there  we  happened  to  Dying 
see  that  the  ]Makololos  were  nothing  but  Basutos.  All  our  tesUmouies. 
translations  were  understood  by  them,  and  one  black  man  died.  Mr. 
Collier  asked  him  before  he  died,  "  Do  3"ou  not  feel  sad  to  leave  your 
country?"  but  he  said,  "No,  heaven  is  near."  Now,  I  think,  ]\lr. 
Collier,  his  wife,  his  nephew,  his  niece,  and  two  Waldensian  young 
men  carry  on  the  work  which  has  been  begun.  May  God  give  and 
maintain  the  true  Missionary  spirit  in  France. 

Rev.   John   Mackenzie   (L.INI.S.,  from  Bechuanaland)  :  Chiistian 
friends, — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  attend  the  meetings  that  are 
going  on,  and  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  take  catholicity  of 
part  in  the  ^proceedings  this  evening.     I  am  impressed  t^^* Conference, 
with  the  catholic  nature  of  the  gatherings  now  taking  place,  and 
I  think  that  even  the  platform  to-night  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
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the  catholic  nature  of  this  Conference.  I  may  say  that  I  am  delighted, 
not  only  to  witness  the  numbers  present,  but  especially  to  note  the 
ability,  the  earnestness,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
speeches  of  some  of  the  American  friends  to  whom  we  have  listened. 
I  think  that  without  being  invidious,  one  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
the  speeches  of  our  American  friends  have  possessed  those  characteris- 
tics. There  is  a  thought  that  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  these 
meetings  and  it  is  this, — we  must  not  think  we  are  doing  a  very  great 
thing,  or  that  it  is  a  great  matter  that  such  catholic  gatherings  are 
taking  place.  After  all,  this  is  a  tim;  not  merely  for  rejoicing  but 
for  humbling  ourselves,  for  it  is  to  our  disgrace  as  l^rotestants,  that 
our  propaganda  is  only  one  hundred  years  old.  The  Church  which 
Cause  for  we  coudemn — and  as  we  believe,  rightly  condemn — as  to 
humility.  its  opinions,  has  always  had  a  propaganda;  but  the  pro- 
paganda of  the  Protestants,  as  we  are  telling  one  another  just  now,  is 
only  one  hundred  years  old.  Now  that  is  a  thought  which  ought  to 
humble  us  and  make  us  prayerful,  even  in  the  circumstances  of 
rejoicing  in  which  we  are  met  together.  For  it  is  nineteen  hundred 
years  sir  ^  the  founder  of  our  religion  conceived  that  He  had  a 
religion  not  for  one  nation  only  but  for  mankind;  since  He  said, 
''  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; "  "And 
I  if  I  be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  to  Myself."  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  that,  after  He  was  lifted  up.  His  command  was  not  to  an 
order  in  the  Church,  not  to  any  class  in  the  Church,  but  to  His 
followe  .  as  such — "  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature." 

From  the  fiiit,  then,  there  was  a  twofold  function  within  the  Christian 
Chuix'h — there  was  self-improvement  and  thei-e  was  the  conquest  of  man- 
kind ;  for,  fiom  the  very  first,  Christ  the  Founder  of  Christianity  conceived 
the  idea  of  conqiieiiiig  mankind  to  His  cross  and  to  Uim.self.  It  would 
appear  that  the  teiidency  fiom  the  very  first  has  been  to  become  engi-ossed 
witJt  the  self-improvement  part  of  this  twofold  work  as  forming  the 
whole  thing.  The  lirst  Chinch  at  Jerusalem  is  a  fair  indication  of  this. 
There  was  no  greater  after-triumph  of  Christianity  than  took  place  when 
ilionsands  of  men  were  led  to  believe  in  Christ,  although  hut  a  short  time 
l)efoie  He  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross  as  a  member  of  an  inferior  race  — 
for  no  llomnn  could  be  crucified.  In  those  circumstances  the  first  Cluuch 
was  formed,  we  may  say,  from  amongst,  the  very  nnirderers  of  om-  Lord. 
There  could  bo  no  greater  triiuiiph  than  that.  We  read  of  three  tliousand 
and  five  tiiousand  and  of  a  groat  company  of  the  priests  being 
oljcdient  to  the  faith.  But  the  Church  thus  formed  devoted 
itself  to  the  work  of  self-im})rovemeut  and  of  enjoying  the  Christianity 
which  it  had  just  i-eceived.  The  ludo  hand  of  persecution  was  needed  to 
disperse  them ;  and  then  Ave  are  told  "  they  who  were  scattered  abroad 
went  eveiywhere  preaching  Word."     Now  the  social  questions  of  the 

first  Church  and  the  social  questions  of  to-day  are  pressing  and  important, 
and  Christianity  is  able  and  willing  to  deal  with  them.  But  the  greatest 
of  all  questions  is  the  conquest  of  mankind  for  Jesus  Christ.  W^hen  that 
conquest  has  been  achieved,  when  the  Church  and  mankind  are  co-extensive, 
the  self-improvement  of  the  Church  will  become  the  supreme  duty.     That 
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end  will  not  bo  attained — to  use  ;i  modern  c'X])re.ssion — by  levelling  down 
those  that  are  elevated,  but  by  levelling  up  those  that  are  in  degradation, 
luitil  all  shall  attain  to  the  position  of  free  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
shall  be  kings  Jind  priests  unto  God,  For  some  time  to  come,  tho  primaiy 
duty  of  the  Chureh  is  the  conquest  of  mankind  for  Chrivst. 

I  am  to  speak  for  o  short  time  this  evening  concerning  South  Africa, 
a  country  with  which  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  and  connected 
since  1858.  The  Moravian  Brethren  were  tirst  in  the  Mission-field  of  Afj-ica. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  give  honour  to  whom  lionour  is  due,  and  to  state  that 
those  brethren,  whose  la])0in-s  are  known  amongst  the  snows  of  Greenland 
and  on  tlu*  West  Indian  i)lanter's  estate,  were  also  working 
laboriously  in  South  Africa  before  even  the  Missionaries  of  the  ^gtet^*'^ 
London  Missionaiy  Society  appeared  on  that  tield.  The  London 
Missionary  Society,  or  as  it  was  then  called  "  The  Missionary  Society," 
sent  out  its  tirst  four  evangelists  m  17'JU  ;  tlie  Wesleyans  soon  after  that, 
in  1814,  applied  to  the  Cape  Government  for  permission  to  have  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  in  Cape  Town,  but  they  were  forbidden.  You  see  that  we  have 
travelled  a  good  distance  since  then.  In  1820  the  English  Government  sent 
out  a  number  of  colonists  to  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
■vvitli  that  l)ody  of  colonists  there  weie  Wesleyan  preachers  and  teachers. 
The  commencement  of  the  Wesleyan  work,  therefore,  should  be  dated 
from  18'J0.  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  work  dr.tes,  I  believe,  from  1821.  A 
Society,  the  nnmo  of  which  is  not  any  longer  known,  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society,  commenced  its  operations  then.  I  believe  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Erec  Church  of  Scotland,  although  separated 
in  their  liomes  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  so  many  separations  and  hair 
splittings,  are  united  in  South  Africa.  They  have  only  one  Presbytery 
out  thei  e,  and,  as  it  were,  forget  to  which  Church  they  belong  when  they 
get  to  South  Africa,  Between  1829  and  1838  the  labours  of  the  Paris 
Missionary  Society  were  commenced,  concerning  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  two  excellent  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me.  Then  we  have  the  Beilin  Missionary  Society,  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  ^Missions,  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts — all  these, 
between  the  years  which  I  have  mentioned,  commenced  their  labours  in 
South  Africa.  Between  1849  and  1869  we  have  the  founding  of  the 
Norwegian  Mission,  the  Hermannsburg  Mission,  and  last  of  all,  although 
not  least  in  jjoint  of  enterjnise,  and  zeal  and  energy,  the  Society  of  the 
Free  Protestant  Churciies  of  uitzerland.  So  much  for  the  Societies 
labouring  for  the  evangelisation  of  South  Africa. 

My  predecessor  in  speaking  of  Basutoland  has  said  that  it  is  an  especially 
healthy  cfnmtry,  and  that  they  were  wisely  guided  to  it.  It  would  be  very 
ditlicult  to  guide  anybody  to  an  unhealthy  country  in  the  southern  part  of 
South  Africa,  It  is  all  liealthy,  and  although  Basutoland  is 
pre-eminently  a  healthy  country,  yet  those  vast  plains  and 
plateaux  which  ai-e  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  are  all  healthy,  and  you  do  not  come  to  unhealthy  regions 
until  you  go  into  the  swampy  districts  very  much  further  to  the  north. 
And  the  lai-ger  number  of  our  Missionaries  have  died  in  old  age ;  although 
there  are  others  who  died,  as  we  say,  prematurely.  Mary  Livingstone  lies 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Zambesi ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmore  also  lie  in  the 
same  district ;    and  my  namesake  Bishoj)  Mackenzie  is  buried  in  that 
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countiy  filso,  they  all  having  fallen  victims  to  the  fever  of  that  miasmatic 
region.  Indeed,  it"  anyone  visits  a  Mission  station  in  Soulli  Africa,  and 
comes  upon  tlie  quiet  churchyard  or  burying  place  of  the 
station,  he  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  graves  of  those  who 
have  been  called  away  in  the  prime  of  their  days — in  early  youtli,  when  their 
liands  were  stiong,  their  heads  were  dear,  their  intellects  were  briglit, 
and  their  hearts  were  on  fire  for  God's  work.  There  was  (me  who  fell 
in  the  district  of  llala.  Re  died  theie,  but  his  body  is  with  us  here  in 
Westminster  Abbev.  David  Livingstone  belonged  to  Africa  as  he  lived 
and  died  for  it:  but  he  lies  in  Westminster  Al)bey  to  testify  that  the  ideal 
of  aggressive  Christianity,  to  seek  and  to  save  the  ignorant  and  the  lost, 
is  still  dear  to  the  heart  of  England.     May  it  never  be  other\\  ise  ! 

Now  comes  the  question,  What  kind  of  people  are  the  jNlissionaries 
labouring  among  in  South  Africa?  There  are  two  races  of  people 
there.  There  are  those  whom  philologists  call  the  Gariepine  people 
and  the  Bantu  pjeople.  These  are  new  words,  but  you  had  better 
get  them  into  your  minds ;  it  will  enable  you  to  classify  the  people 
so  easily,  and  you  will  never  have  any  more  difficulty  with  reference 

Hottentou  ^^  their  numerous  clan-names.  Those  who  are  called  the 
eicTated.  Gariepine  people  are  the  Hottentots,  the  Korannas,  and 
the  Bushmen  ;  and  those  are  the  people  amongst  whom  the  early 
labours  of  Christian  Missionaries  were  carried  on.  AVhat  is  their 
condition  now?  They  are  the  labouring  population  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  they  are  members  of  Christian  Churches  and  of  Christian 
congregations  in  every  village  and  town  throughout  the  Cape  Colony. 
For  instance  in  Port  Elizabeth,  where  you  land,  you  will  find  a 
native  church  and  a  native  pastor.  Both  church  and  pastor  are 
natives  trained  in  Christianity,  Christianity  h:iving  taken  root  among 
this  class  of  people,  who  were  the  most  degraded  in  the  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

You  have  heard  the  question  propounded  by  theorists  as  to 
whether  or  not  Christianity  is  able  to  raise  a  very  degraded  people.  It 
has  been  said  that  it  might  be  suitable  for  other  people,  but  il  is  doubted 
if  it  is  able  to  go  down  and  raise  the  most  degraded.  Now  it  is 
one  thing  to  sit  in  a  study  and  spin  out  theories,  but  it  is  a  more 
satisfactory  thing  to  bring  forward  facts  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
I  am  not  aware  that  human  language  could  depict  a  more  degraiied 
people  than  those  the  Missionaries  met  with  at  tlie  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  now  they  are  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind, 
and  are  fulfilling  the  duties  of  citizens  in  the  ('ape  Colony.  And  not 
only  so,  but  they  take  part  in  the  management  of  native  churches, 
thus  fulfilling  the  offices  of  good  subjects  and  good  Christians.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  could  say  more  on  their  belialf.  This  is  not  a 
theory  as  to  what  Christianity  might  or  might  not  do ;  it  is  a  fact 

Proved  by    as  to  wliat  Christianity  has  done  in  those  countries.     And 

results.       then  quite  in  the  spirit  of  our  meeting  I  ought  to  say 

that  this  has  been  done   not    merely   by  the   London   Missionary 

Society,  which  has  had  the  greater  share  in  the  raising  of  those 

Gariepine  natives,  but  that  other  Societies — the  Rhenish  Society,  the 
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IJerlin  Society,  the  Paris  Society — have  done  tl»e  same  kind  of 
work  in  connect  ion  with  those  most  degraded  people,  the  Hottentots 
of  the  Cape. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  I   liave  always  great  pleasure  -u 
mentionihi,'.      Of  course  the  Missionaries  when  they  went  to  Cape  Colony  m 
the  fii'st  instance  met  with  opposition  from  the  colonists.     I  do 
not  say  they  did  so  in  every  instance.     Christ  has  always  His^^P"'.'**""^"" 
fearless  ami  devoted  people  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  in 
South  Africa  the  majority  of  the  colonists  were  dead  against  having  their 
chattels  turned  into  men ;  they  did  not  want  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
should  be  brought  to  those  who  were  put  up  to  Juictiuu  like  a  horse  or  a 
cow.      But  what  is  the  condition  of  thin<^.-i  now?     The  colonists,  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  Diiti  h  lleformed  t'hurch,  instead  of  opposing  Christian  Missions, 
came  in  the  course  of  time  highly  to  approve  of  them,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  now  engaged  in  the  jNIis^ion  work.     The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church    of     the    Capo    Colony — a     Piesbyterian     Church — has    its    own 
Missionary  Society  now,  and  if  in  any  village  throughout  the  colony  there 
should  1)0  a  ccmimunity  of  blai-k  people  not  ministered  to  by  a  European 
Society,  there  you  will  find  the  Dutch  Reformed  C'-urch  at  work,  so  that 
this  Cliurch  has  not  only  overcome  its  first  opposition  to  the  work 
of  Christian  Missionaries,  but  it  is  now  engaged  in  the  work   ^MTaaTon^s"^ 
itself.    The  argument  is  complete.    You  are  in  a  vice,  so  to 
speak.    You  say  you  disapprove  of  Chiistian  Missions,  that  tiiey  do  not  do 
this,  that,  and  the  other;  hut  we  say.  Here  are  the  bitter  opponents  of  the 
thing  wlien  it  first  began,  and  thoy  have  been  convinced  by  what  has  taken 
place  in  their  own  midst,  and  not  in  a  few  years,  but  after  generations  of 
experience,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  themselves. 

Personally  I  am  but  acquainted  with  tho  Bantu  people.  Entering 
a  town  of  these  per  e  you  find  youiself  in  a  state  of  society  like  that 
desciibed  m  the  book>  of  Moses.  Pastoral  and  agricultural  in  Religions  of 
their  habits,  the  people  are  under  a  chief,  who  sometimes  hys  South  African 
and  sometimes  has  not  despotic  power.  Their  religion  consists  tribes, 
of  ancestor-worship  combined  with  belief  in  charms  and  fetishes.  Tho 
]Makalaka  and  Mashura  in  the  north  have  idols — that  is,  a  fetish  too  big  to 
be  carried  about  the  person.  The  year  is  divided  by  religious  observances. 
Their  priests  perform  some  of  their  most  etficacious  rites  on  high  places ;  at 
other  times  the  people  worship  in  groves.  In  times  of  extreme  difficulty 
the  priests  demand  a  child  to  be  handed  to  them  to  be  put  to  death  and 
used  by  them  in  their  incantations  and  prayers.  Many  of  their  customs 
are  .similar  to  those  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  heing  those  of  the  surround- 
ing nations  which  Israel  was  to  avoid.  I  have  travelled  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  especially  in  Bechuanaland.  In  these  journeys  I 
made  close  acquaintance  with  the  Bushmen  who  subsist  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase  in  its  great  prairies,  and  the  roots  and  fruits  of  its  forests.  I 
found  that  these  children  of  the  desert  were  all  worshipper?,  they  all 
appeal  to  the  Unseen ;  they  all  have  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they  are 
careiul  to  observe.  From  my  own  observation,  extending  over  some  thirty 
years  among  various  native  tribes,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
natural  for  man  to  worship  or  appeal  to  the  Unseen ;  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  man's  nature. 

There  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  consolidating  what  has 
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been  accomplished  ;  and  part  of  this  has  to  be  pocomplished  not  di  ctly  by 
IMissionaiies,  but  by  administnitois,  governors,  and  statesmen,  v  o  each 
and  aU  owe  allegiance  to,  and  are  bound  to  serve  our  great  Master.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  wish  to  recall  to  mind  an  incident  in  the  Gospel 
narrative.  Remember  what  our  Lord  required  of  the  respectable  memlwr 
of  Jewish  society,  who  came  to  llim  for  life-guidance.  To  this  young  man 
Jesus  said  :   "  Give  up  estates,  position, — all, — and  come  follow  JMe.     You 

Seif-iurrender  ^^^  these  fishermen  behind  Me  ;  join  them,  and  follow  Me." 
required      Was  this  a   fail"  requirement  from  a  lespectable  member  of 

ofchnstiana.  jp^-jsh  society.  The  young  man  himself  thought  it  was  too 
hard.  But  then  and  now  Christ  will  accept  of  nothing  siiort  of  entire 
self-surrender  and  c<':tiplete  consecration.  He  wants  not  your  supercilious 
patronage,  nor  your  occasional  gifts.  He  wants  you  yourselves ;  and  not 
till  Christian  men  and  women  in  large  niimbers  leirn  this  self-surrender 
can  the  work  of  the  Church  make  rapid  progress.  ]\lay  this  be  the  lesson 
which  .shall  be  speedily  learned  during  the  second  century  of  our  Protestant 
Propaganda. 
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Rev.  A.  Merensky  (Superintendent,  Berlin  ^Missionary  Society) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — These  great  and  blessed  meetings 
must  no  doubt  have  inspired  us  with  the  old  truth  that  oftentimes 
the  great  work  of  God  is  going  on  silently,  and  without  even  being 
Missions  often- known  by  outsiders.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  I  think, 
times  obscure,  -with  the  dark  continent,  where  many  victories  have  been 
won  in  the  dark.  May  I  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  accounts  about 
the  Berlin  Mission  work  in  the  Transvaal,  which  were  sent  home  by 
correspondents  accompanying  the  expedition  of  Lord  Wolseley  some 
years  ago.  One  of  my  fellow-labourers  received  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
minent and  well-  nown  Scotch  Missionary  working  in  another  distant 
part  of  South  Africa,  asking  whether  the  pvos[H'rity  of  our  most 
flourishing  station  was  altogether  a  myth  or  a  reality.  I  have  the 
great  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  blessed  work  of  the  Berlin 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa  is  not  a  myth  but  a  reality.  At 
our  forty-seven  stations  there  we  have  now  twenty  thousand  baptised 
people,  and  those  twenty  thousand  baptised  people  contribute  to 
Church  and  jNIission  funds  more  than  £5,000  a  year. 

I  believe  that  the  history  of  my  station  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you, 
as  it  illustrates  in  a  wonderful  wav  the  dealing  of  God  \vith  African  tiibes 
in  our  time.  You  will  lemember  that  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  had 
refused  in  former  years  to  allow  any  Missionary  effort  to  be  carried  on  in 
their  country,  until  in  18G0  Ave — Beilin  Missionaries — invaded  the  country, 
and  were  permitted  to  settle  among  the  tribe  of  the  afterwards  well-known 
chief  Sekukuni.  Fancy  my  astonishment  when  in  the  town 
of  his  father,  where  no  Missionaiies  ever  had  preached  the 
Gospel,  I  found  four  natives  who  had  for  some  time  past 
united  in  prayer  for  Missionaries.  Two  of  those  natives  had  been  con- 
verted in  the  old  colony,  and  the  others  had  been  touched  by  listening  to 
their  accounts  of  Cliristian  tribes.  Since  Sekukuni  became  king  he  has 
been  well  known  by  his  wars  against  the  Boers  and  the  English.  This 
cnief  has  been  my  chief  for  years,  and  he  permitted  the  preaching  of  the 
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Oospol  in  his  country,  and  almost  day  by  day  the  Lord  added  to  our  flock 
those  that  weio  to  he  sa\«'d.  On  one  iSunday  when  the  king  was  out  ou  a 
military  expedition,  I  was  permitted  to  preach  the  Crospel  to  eight  thous;u  id  of 
his  warriors,  and  the  king  himself  was  standing  at  my  side  under  his  waving 
})annors of  ostrich  ft-athers.  At  another  time  theio  came  a  young  chief  with 
lifteen  of  his  warriors,  and  all  of  them  asked,  "  What  naist  I  do  to  ho 
saved?  "  The  women  of  the  court  sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  one  of  tho 
king's  brothers  became  a  Christian.  But  Sekukuni  was  a  superstitious 
man,  and  at  last  thoir  freedom  to  listen  to  Christian  truths 
was  taken  from  them.  Their  stores  of  coin  and  their  cooking 
uleiisils  were  destroyed  by  the  order  of  the  king,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Wo  w  ill  see  if  yoir  Ood  will  save  you  from  starvation ; "  but  they  took 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  pos.sessions. 

Then  came  the  most  'oitter  cup.  Thirty  of  our  Christians  were  sur- 
rouixled  by  oi'der  of  the  king  by  warriors,  and  fearfully  beaten  with  clubs 
and  sticks,  some  of  them  within  an  inch  of  death.  When  the  executioners 
appit  ahed  them  they  all  knelt  down  and  leceived  their  bruises  for  tho 
sake  of  Christ.  Tluni  all  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  the  country. 
I  will  not  speak  .bout  my  own  trials,  nor  of  those  of  my  dear  wife,  nor  cf 
tho  danger  when  at  last  we  were  compelled  to  leave,  but  I  Bitterly 
should  like  to  imjuoss  upon  you  the  faithfulness  of  our  black  persecutes  the 
brethren  duri..g  the  persecution.  During  this  heavy  persecu-  converts, 
tion  none  of  the  meml)ers  of  my  little  band  renounced  the  faith.  When  I 
once  remonstrated  with  Sekukuni,  and  entreated  him  to  have  mercy  on  the 
poor  people,  he  gave  me  the  answer,  "  Well,  I  am  furious  because  if  I  tell 
(me  of  vour  Christ  ians  that  he  must  throw  away  his  ( lod,  he  will  sav,  "  Kinir, 
I  am  your  poor  dog,  there  is  a  piece  of  wood;  take  it  and  kill  me  if  you 
like,  but  I  cannot  forsake  my  Siiviour.'"  One  day  some  heatliens  tried  to 
deceive  tlie  king  for  the  beiietit  of  a  Christian  wc)man,  and  told  him  that 
>ho  liad  renounced  her  faith;  but  he  drove  those  men  away,  swearing  at 
them,  and  saying,  "  You  tell  me  a  falsehood.  I  know  that  of  those  baptised 
people  not  <  ue  will  do  Avhat  you  .say."  After  we  had  left  his  country  wo 
settled  witi  our  pool'  followers  at  a  place  afterwards  calUnl  Botsabelo. 
SekukuniV  people  Hocked  there  by  hundreds,  and  to-day  there  lives  there  a 
congregation  of  twelve  hui  tlved  members.  The  king  was  conqueied  after- 
wards, as  you  know,  and  his  town  was  destroyed  and  he  liimself  was  taken 
pjisoncr,  but  after  the  Transvaal  was  given  up  to  the  Boors  he  was  released 
and  went  back  to  his  cc  uitry,  and  Avas  killed  l)y  one  of  his  brothers. 

Then  his  country  was  opened  to  the  Gospel,  and  where  his  town 
once  stood  there  is  now  a  Christian  village.  Those  who  suii'ered  under 
him  are  now  evangelists  in  his  country.  One  is  an  ordained  pastor, 
and  has  a  station  of  his  own.  The  Lord  has  blessed  his  progress 
work  all  over  the  country.  Our  ^Missionaries  have  in  the  of  the  work. 
Transvaal  alone  t.venty-three  stations,  with  five  thousand  members, 
and  altofjether  there  are  about  twentv-live  thousand  native  Chris- 
■^ians  in  the  Trr.nsvaal.  Polygamy  has  never  been  tolerated  among 
them.  This  custom  and  all  other  heathen  customs  have  dwindled 
away  before  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  some  years 
ago,  in  the  %rthest  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal,  a  ^letty 
chief,  a  men  ber  of  our  Church,  suffered  death  from  the  hands 
of  the    heathens    o-n    account    of   his    Christian    faithfulness.      So 
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W(^  see  that  not  only  on  the  shores  of  African  hikes,  but,  in 
Fuithfuineas  otlier  juifts  of  Africa,  bhick  followers  of  Christ  have 
01  converts,  beeu  fuitliful  unto  death.  The  dark  continent  rings  with 
the  trium})hant  cry,  "They  overcame  the  ohl  serpent  because  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb ;"  and  they  are  ready  even  to  endure  death  for 
Christ's  sake.  And  I  trust  that  in  Africa,  as  lias  been  the  case  else- 
where, the  blood  of  the  martyrs  will  be  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

Rev.  E.Creux  (French-Switzerland  Free  Church  INIission,  I'ransvaal) : 
I  belong  to  the  youngest  Society  now  working  in  South  Africa,  among 
a  tribe  which  it  may  be  but  few  of  you  have  ever  heard  of.  I  mean 
the  Amatonga  tribe,  which  extends  from  /ululand  to  the  Zambesi, 
Mission  to  the  Jilong  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  We  were  sent  first  of  all 
Amatongaa.  ^j.  auxiliaries  to  the  Paris  Mission  in  Basutoland,  and  M. 
Berthoud  and  myself  worked  there  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Then  we 
were  sent  by  the  Paris  INIission,  along  with  M.  Berthoud  and  INI. 
Coillard,  to  see  if  something  could  be  done  towards  the  north.  The 
Government  of  the  Boer  Republic  would  not  allow  a  French  Mis- 
sionary to  work  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  it  was 
God's  will  that  the  Swiss  people  were  sent  out.  Being  Swiss,  the 
Boer  Government  allowed  us  to  work  first  of  all  among  the  Amatonga 
races  in  the  north  of  the  Transvaal.  When  we  arrived  there  we  said 
to  one  another,  "  Wf  ii-ive  never  before  heard  the  name  of  these 
people,  and  we  do  aot  know  the  language."  I  told  my  friend 
Berthoud  that  I  had  never  seen  the  name  of  the  tribe  even  in  works 
about  Africa;  but  after  a  few  months  we  found  that  thev  were 
refugees  from  all  the  tribes  of  the  east  coast,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  country  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Zulu  chiefs.  And  we  began 
to  work  among  that  tribe,  trying  to  learn  the  language  and  to  trans- 
late the  Bible;  and  we  have  been  working  there  from  187o  until  the 
present  time.  We  have  now  the  New  Testament  translated  into  the 
language. 

We  have  seven  hundred  baptised  and  adherents,  and  we  have  begun  a 
line  of  Missionary  stations  going  from  the  Transvaal  to  the  Portuguese 
possessions.  We  are  now  working  in  Delagoa  Bay,  as  well  as  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. If  I  have  admired  anything  in  that  district,  it  has  been  the  faithful- 
ness of  God  and  the  work  of  the  native  evangelists.     We  have  among  them 

a  band  of  devoted  Christians,  who  liave  year  after  year  left 
evangelists^,    ^l^^i''   homes  and    houses,  farmyards  and  fields,  for  the  sake 

of  Christ,  and  have  laboui-ed  among  their  countrymen  so 
faithfully  that  a  great  revival  has  been  going  on  during  these  last  few 
yeais  near  the  coast,  and  now  all  around  Delagoa  Bay  there  is  a  good  woi'k 
going  on.  During  the  last  year  we  have  received  one  hundred  converts  into 
the  Church.  It  is  a  woik,  however,  that  is  only  known  to  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  it.  I  can  say  that  our  American  brethren,  who  are  working 
at  Inhambane  in  the  same  tribe,  can  see  that  God  had  prepared  those  tribes 
from  Zululand  to  the  Zambesi  to  receive  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  as  the  delegate  of  our  Swiss  Churches  to  thank  the  great 
Societies  for  having  invited  us,  who  are  the  smallest  among  the  small,  to 
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on  joy  thosn  amforcnees,  and  to  take  back  to  our  Swiss  Churches  a  little  of 
the  spuit  that  has  animated  you. 

Rev.  James  Scott  (Free  Clmrch  of  Scotland  Zulu  Mission) :  I 
produce  from  my  pocket  three  or  four  full  dresses  of  a  Zulu 
girl.  These  are  actually  the  dresses  that  are  worn,  and  they  are 
sutficient  to  show  you  the  social  and  moral  state  of  those  I  labour 
among.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  dark  continent,  and 
I  would  not  have  come  on  this  platform  to  say  a  word  about  it  if  I 
could  not  have  told  you  most  glorious  news — news  of  the  work  in 
Holy  Spirit  being  poured  out  in  that  corner  of  the  con-  Zuiuiand. 
tinent  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  ten  years.  During  the 
first  years  I  got  occasionally  one  and  another  to  come  forward  and 
be  baptised,  but  during  the  last  year  they  have  been  pouring  and 
crushing  in  ;  they  have  been  coming  from  all  the  out-stations — ten 
converted  there,  twenty  converted  here,  anu  thirty  converted  in 
another  place.  1  have  baptised  during  the  last  six  months  one 
hundred  adult  Zulus.  I  have  also  assisted  at  the  baptism  of  about 
another  hundred  converted  —  by  whom  ?  By  tliose  Boers  who 
destroyed  the  stations  of  Livingstone,  and  interfered  with  the  work 
of  our  French  brethren. 

These  Dutch  farmers,  two  or  three  years  ago,  received  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  now  they  are  gathering  their 
Zulu  servants  together,  and  are  themselves  preaching  the  soers  become 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  them.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  evangelists. 
the  letters  I  have  received.  I  have  received  letter  after  letter  asking 
for  evangelists;  I  have  gone  myself,  spending  a  week  at  a  time 
amongst  them,  and  whenever  I  arrived  the  largest  waggon  shed  was 
cleared  out,  and  the  Dutch  farmers  came  along  with  their  Zulu 
servants  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  When  native 
preachers  could  not  be  got  in  sufficient  numbers,  I  said  to  them, 
"  You  understand  the  language  of  the  Zulus,  and  you  have  the  Bible, 
— preach  to  the  peoj)le  yourselves ; "  and  they  are  doing  it.  Those 
whose  fathers  a  few  years  ago  called  the  natives  "  dogs  "  are  now 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  those  natives,  and  giving  them 
that  greatest  of  all  gifts.  Riding  home  from  these  tours,  although 
I  have  no  music  in  me,  and  do  not  sing  a  note,  yet  in  my  heart  I 
sung  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  and  thanked  and  praised  God 
that  to  the  dry  bones  life  had  been  given. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Macfie  (formerly  of  I^iverpool)  :  I  was  a  director  more 
than    fifty   years   ago   of    the    Glasgow   jNlissionary   Society,    whose 
sphere  of  operations  was  South  Afiica.     The  name  of  Lovedale  is  a 
memento  of  a  specially  honoured  name  among  its  founders.    ^^^  ^^^ 
So  much  by  way  of  introduction.     The  text  on  which  I    helping  the 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  is,  "  We  that  are  strong  ought  to       ^^*^" 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak."     We  have  now  been  hearing  of 
those  who  are  very  strong  in  the  faith,  but  are  weak  in  numbers  and 
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in  ]K»litical  influence.  May  we  not  apj)ly  this  principle  hiid  down  by 
tlie  great  Ai)(>stle,  and  avowtliat  the  greater  nations,  such  as  Kngland, 
have  r('^|)onsihilities  which  it  is  h'gitimate  for  us  to  exercise  on  behalf 
of  tliose  smaller  comnuinities. 

Here  we  are  met  together  from  all  ])arts  of  the  world,  especially 
from  Kuro])e  and  North  America.  Could  we  not  take  advantage  of 
tlie  presence  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  wlio  dwell  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  of  the  Germans,  who  are  of  the  same  blood  as  ourselves, 
and  confer  how  we  could,  without  threatening  war  or  saying  anything 
unkind,  bring  such  interest  to  bear  as  to  prevent  such 

propoia.    j^^j.j,^jj.y  .^^  J  will  not  name?     It  may  be  our  own  country  is 

to  blame  in  the  past,  for  doing  things  that  are  unjust  and  unrighteous. 
Africa  has  been  a  fearful  place  for  wrongdoing  by  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  United  States  are  clear  from  that  blame.  Those 
States  have  risen  to  be  a  great  power  on  the  earth.  Surely  there 
ought  to  be  an  aflfinity  of  some  kind  manifested  among  the  Great 
Powers,  calling  in  the  Germans  who  have  done  so  well,  and  with 
whom  we  so  sympathise  at  this  moment,  and  supporting  our  French 
brethren  who  are  looking  to  us  for  some  aid.  I  throw  out  this 
suggestion  at  the  present  time  in  order  that  it  may  be  fairly 
considered. 


Ill 


The  Doxology  was  then  sung,  and  the  meeting  closed. 
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NiNTU  Meeting. 

THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

i  {Tuesdaij  eueniufj,  Jane  V2th,  -hi  the  Lower  I /all.) 

Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu  (U.S.A.)  being  absent,  the  chair  was  taken 

by  the  Rev.  David  Cole,  D.D.  (of  New  York.) 

Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Morris. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Thomas. 

The  Chairman  :  No  one  can  more   sincerely   regret  than   I   do, 
beloved   Christian   friends,  the  non-appearance  of  the  distinguished 
American  Hishop  who  was  to  have  presided  on  this  occasion.     I  feel 
it  somewhat  my  duty  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  evening,  but  I  am 
not  a  specialist  in  this  subject,  interested  in  it  greatly  though  I  am. 
I  will  only  remind  you  that  we  are  just  now  in  wonderful  surround- 
ings.    We  become  growingly  so  in  this  Conference,  whicli  is  so  well 
fulfilling  its  early  signs  of  promise,  and  the  inspiration  with  which  it 
began.     The  Lord  JMayor.  when  we  visited  him  to-day,  told  us  some- 
thing which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us.  1,0,^  Mayor'i 
He  said  singularly  enough  and  we  none  of  us  could  see  to     metaphor, 
what  he  was  leading — that  he  had  always  taken  great  interest  in 
institutions   for  the   blind  ;  and   then  he   himself  remarked,  "  You 
perhaps  may  be  surprised  that  I  make  this  allusion."'     He  explained 
himself  by  saying,  "This  is  the  reason  why  I  take  interest  in  you, 
because  you  are  appointed  and  called  to  o])eu  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
through  the  whole  earth."     What  a  wonderful  thought — to  open  the 
blind  eyes.     That  that  thought  should  have  come  from  the  highest 
municipal  officer  in  the   city  of  London,   whom    the  world  might 
expect  to  find  only  a  politician,  was  to  me  a  wonder.    The  Lord  must 
have  put  those  remarkable  words  into  his  lips.     Then  I  repeat  that 
we  are  passmg  through  wonderful  surroundings.      Going  back  over 
the  short  addresses  that  were  delivered  and  the  longer     inspiring 
papers  that   were   read  during   this  day,   we  have  come     meetings, 
scarcely  less  recently  from  that  vibration  which  still   beats  in  our 
ears   of   Dr.  Pierson's  magnificent  oration  with  which  last   night's 
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meeting  in  tlu*  liiiigo  Hall  was  closed.  Oli,  how  wonderful  are  the 
inspirations  which  we  are  now  catching  !  May  we  carry  them  home 
with  us! 

Let  me  try  to  sa}  something  that  will  1)(»  h'ft  upon  your  ears  nnd 
upon  your  memories  when  you  go  from  tliis  place.  Let  me  remiml 
you  that  there  are  at  least  four  considerations  wliich  ought  to  nerve 
Fouritirrinf  "^  f*>r  the  great  ISIissionary  interest  which  is  now  pressing 
coMideratiom.  upon  our  iiiiuds.  lu  the  first  place,  the  word,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  thedospel  to  every  creature,"  comes  to 
us  and  rests  upon  us  with  its  weiglity  autliority  and  force.  It  is  a 
coMiinandof  Him  wiiom  we  acknowledge  ;is  a  Master.  Secondly,  tlie 
M'ord  is  full  of  promises,  from  the  great  promise  in  Kden  that  the 
Heed  of  the  woman  should  hruise  the  head  of  the  serjM'nt,  all  along 
the  line  of  the  ju-omises  which  relate  to  the  King  and  the  kiiiL,'don>, 
down  to  the  time  wiien  the  New  Testament  clo.sos  with  the  juedictiou 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

The  third  consideration  is  that  these  promises  have  been  under- 
going such  rapid  fultilment.  Undoubtedly  wliat  we  are  moving  to 
now  is  scarcely  so  much  faith  as  it  is  sight.  Jjook  at  the  promises  of 
the  Old  Testament,  how  they  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  spread  of  His  kingdom  over  the  earth. 

The  fourth  consideration  is  the  facts  which  stare  us  in  the  face. 
The  Centenary  of  Modern  Missions  is  upon  us  with  all  its  precious 
memories  and  thoughts.  We  look  all  over,  and  we  see  every  i>art  of 
the  world  open.  And  then  think  of  the  ]iower  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  and  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  And  think  of 
the  Missionary  Societies,  and  think  of  the  Missions. 

And  now,  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  we  come  to  the  special  theme 
of  the  evening — Turkey  and  Central  Asia.  On  this  theme  the 
specialists  of  this  evening  are  to  speak.  We  wait  im])atiently  to 
hear  them.  I  have  no  disposition  to  detain  you.  You  are  ready 
and  I  am  ready,  and  gladly  will  I  fall  back  now  and  listen  to  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Bruce,  who  will  be  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  D.D.  (C.M.S.,  from  Persia) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
Christian  friends, — I  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  I  should 
be  called  upon  so  soon.  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  present 
who  agree  and  I  daresay  many  more  dear  brethren  and  sisters  in  the 
J^ord  who  disagree  with  me  in  believing  that  IMission  work  is  pre- 
PreparingUie  paring  the  way,  and  rapidly  ])reparing  it,  for  the  coming 
way  of  the  Lord.Qf  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  But  1  think  that 
whichever  opinion  we  may  hold,  we  in  reality  agree  at  the  bottom  in 
believing  that  the  great  means  of  hastening  our  Lord's  coming, 
and  of  hastening  that  day  when  God  Himself  will  wipe  away  every 
tear  from  every  eye,  is  Mission  work.  "  This  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations  ; "'  and  then  the  end  of  this 
dispensation  shall  come.     In  other  words,  Christ  Himself  will  come. 
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What  Christ 
comei  for. 


Now  I  firmly  bolirve  that  Cluist  will  not  come  to  do  wha»  sotM 
pcoitl*'  tliink. 

I  lK'li«>v(*  tliiit  SMMK'  |u'i»|»l»'  lliink  (liiit  !r»'  will  como  tr)  (.iki*  Ifis  hiido 
to  Ilitiisclf,  atnl  scml  .ill  tin-  irst  (»t"  the  world  (o  licll-  ■ti;4lit  Imiiilrtd  uinl  lil'ty 
iiiillions  ot  JM'atlM'n,  iitnl  oih*  Imiidit'd  and  seventy  uiillionsol  Moliamuicdans. 
If  I  thoii;;ht  that  (!lnist  was  <*oniin;4  to  inoirowto  scud  thein  nil 
to  hell,  I  wouhl  pi'iiy  that  H<i  nii^'ht  «k'l.iy  I  lis  coiniii;,'.  Hut 
]  tiriidy  hrliovo  tliat  Ho  is  coining'  to  savo  tlicin.  I  Ix-liovo 
that  Hois  t-oniiii;?  to  <lo  a  f^ioutcr  Mission  work  than  all  tho  Missionary 
HcM'ictios  and  all  tho  CliurtheH  in  tho  world  can  do  to^^i'thor;  nnd  I 
l)eliovo  that  Mission  woik  at  pic^Mit  is  tho  oiio  means  of  hastoninj; 
tiiat  glorious  day  when  the  Lord  will  conio  to  take  His  Itridi^  to  Himself, 
nnd,  alas!  to  ponr  orit-  tlu;  vials  of  God's  wrath  iij)on  all  lukewarm 
Christians,  and  to  take  tho  liealhen  to  Himself  for  J  lis  in- 
lioritaneo,  and  tho  ntteiinost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession. 
I  havo  tho  special  privilej^o  of  sjMMkin;^  to  you  this  evenin;^  on  Mission 
work  as  a  witness  j>re[»ai'in}^  the  way  for  th(»  second  coniiiiL;  t)f  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  And  what  a  wondrous  f,'lory  and  honour  it  is  to  think  that 
wp  all  may  ho  fellow-lahouiers  with  Him  iti  hast(niii<;  that  glorious  day, 
and  brinmng  ahout  that  iflorious  lime!  And  how  loudly  our 
songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  ought  to  go  up  when  ^ve  "^"""J"* 
think  how  far  that  witness  has  already  l)een  given  to  the  woi-Id 
in  tho  last  eighty  years;  when  we  think  of  titty-one  Missionary  Societies  in 
India, — not  tifty-one  Missionaries,  as  they  were  somo  years  ago,  or  not 
even  that  numher ;  but  tifty-one  INlissioiiary  Societies, — thirty-four  Mis- 
sionary Societies  in  China,  and  thirty-four  Missionary  Societies  in  Africa. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  ask  you  especially  to  turn  your  attention  to 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  that  witness  has  not  yet  been  borne, 
and  where,  not  only  that,  but  in  many  of  them  there  is  a  false 
witness  of  a  false  and  corrupt  Christianity  wliich  has  to  he  counteracted, 
I  believe,  before  the  witness  of  a  true  and  i)ure  Christianity  can  brini^ 
forth  fruits;  I  mean  all  those  Moslem  lands,  and  more  particularly 
those  parts  of  Moslem  lands  to  which  it  is  my  privilege  especially  to 
turn  your  attention — Arabia  and  Persia. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  my  honoured 
friends  the  American  Missionaries  of  Armenia  and  the  north  of 
Persia,  until  a  few  years  ago  no  Society,  and  even  then  Arabiaand 
no  Hritish  Society,  took  the  initiative  of  sending  t he^<"""* "neglected, 
(lospel  either  to  Arabia  or  Persia;  and  INHssion  work  was  begun  in 
each  of  those  two  lands  by  two  young  men,  each  of  wliom  had  taken 
the  highest  honours  at  Cambridge,  and  was  sent  out  by  no  Society, 
but  went  at  his  own  charges ;  and  each  of  whom  in  God's  mysterious 
providence  died  within  a  year  or  little  more  of  entering  on  his  work. 
I  mean  Henry  Martyn  and  the  Hon.  Ion  Keith  Falconer. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  havo  a  small  parish, 
half  of  which  is  inhabited  by  Persians,  and  the  other  half,  or  nearly  half, 
by  Arabs.       I  do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  the  world 
— at  least,  none  occupied  by  Mist:ionaries — which  brings  before  ^"^,^te*^*** 
us  more  vividly  the  condition  of  things  wheio  the  witness  has  not 
yet  been  borne.     In  1869,  after  having  spent  ten  years  in  India,  when 
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I    was  ^oitij,'   li!M'k    I    liiipi'f  lied   io  piiHH  tliroii^li  TriHiii,  ninl   if.   vvdiild   Imi 

<|iiil('  Iiii|nf    ilt|f>  for  MIC  iHiu  l<i  iiH  III  Mill  (lie  [irovidriil  i.'il  {.'iiidMiins  liy  wliirli 

(Jnd  l<<[>t.  iiK-  tlici*',    (Hid  led  llio  (liimli  INI  ismoumi  y  Soricfy  fo  Ijikc  up  <ln' 

Misioii,     ()iiM  o|  Um  w«  WfiH  (I.  ^I'f.'if.  faiiiiii»>  wliicli  cjiiiim  wImIp  I 

10  waynpunfl  -^^^^  j^|^j||  <|,,,,,,^  j,,,,|  dm  i,,^  1|„.  molldiM  of  (li<«  Ijitiiinc,  ill  aiiHwrf 

l<».'i  pTJiycr  wlii<'h  wuh  (.lli'ii'd  \vi(li  Mm«  <'xp«'(i(»i(i<»ii  or  vvifli  (ln<  v<  i y  wi-.-ik 
li«i|i(«  iiid*'«'d  of  {_'(<f  iii^  orio  or  (vv<»  Imndicd  poiindK,  (lotl  sent  u;  i'U>,0()() 
III  lliorij^Jil  iiioiillis  (liii(.  lli«>  liiiniiic  Ijistrd  ;  fuid  iim  hooii  mm  Ilio  Mission 
wiiK  tiikt'ii  ii|»,  Mio  Aiin'riciiii  Missirtiifnit'K  lidvin^'  iiiovrd  io  (ho  noiili  of 
I'orsiii,  <lio  vvliolo  «i|  llio  soiiIImiii  Inill  ol  Toisiji,  (o  wliirli  jifli  rwHi'ds 
I  >:iliylotii.'i  wfis  jiddt'd,  lifi'iiiiio  llio  |i:iii'|i,oi  disliicf,  iH  wliH'li  for  u  f^ioid, 
Mifiny  yfiiis  I  wmm  lulioin  iii<^  Jilont-.  Tlii;,  v  lijrli  I  c'lll  my  pMiisli,  llioii^di 
I    iiiii    (liiiiikfid    To  say    I    Iimvo   now   <\\o   lnollicr   M  i^^-ionat  ion 

ypari  i,  |„|„„n.i|,^  n,  jf^  roiiffiillH  nil  Jilfii  ol  fi\<'  lllindl't'd  tlloilK)ltl<l 
Kf|ll.'irn  mil's.  I  (■  «'o|i(;iiiiH  Unroof  Hio  fincioj  i  kilif^'doiijs  of  (ln>  I'liMe, — 
t  lio  \\  liolo  of  lljiltyjonifi,  III"  vvlioloof  I'liiim,  mikI  Hm'  \\lioNM»f  I  Jio  imcionf 
l<iii}.'doin  of  l'(  rsiii,  I  lio  wliolo  of  (Ito  I'crsi.'in  (iiilf,  find  ji  good  siico  of 
A  i.'il>i''i  ;  JitMJ  in  llio  wlioIo  of  fliJK  disfiict  for  a  ^to;  '■  niiiny  yoais  wliilo  I 
w.'VK  in   it    I    uaK  <lio  only   minisfoi'  ol  (In-  (',      lol.  >  (iio  ox<<|ilioii   of 

prif'KtH  of  i\\(\  l''as(('rn  <  linirlios,  who  mako  r  •  olloi  1.  <o  j.'ivo  Uio  («osp«  I  io 
(h«"  na<i\('M.  VV'lun  (irsl  I  wm)  Uwic,  mid  wo  wito  led  (o  tiiko  up  onv 
ahodc  in  •Jiilfa,  which  is  a  hiiImii  h  ot  m  ancient  (apit a!  Ispahan,  I  found 
myself  Hiinoundcd  hy  Kastcin  ('hiisfians  imiiiodialcly,  and  n  lai j;c  ptipula- 
hon  of  I'oisians,  and  alio  a  great,  many  Jew.'-;  in  om  neighhourhood.  h'or 
(ho  (ii>(  (wo  or  (hiee  yeai-i  I  had  numhe.'K  ol  Moliaiiiniedan.K  coming  (o 
soe  me,  and  I  avoided  in  every  pos,-,ihle  Avay  leieivmg  pioselyfcsi  from 
(]»••  Ka^tuin  Churches.  J'eili!i|is  in  a  void  or  (wo  I  slaaild  say  (ha(.  I  did 
)io(.  receivo  even  cimrvrfu  from  (  he  ancirni  A  inieniaii  ( 'hnrchcK,  or  even  from 
(he  iJoiiian  < 'adiojics,  wliorii  I  had  next  door  (o  mr,  heiaime  I  thought,  that 
oiii   woi  k  was  entirely  for  t  he  Mohaininedan.s. 

And  this  leads  irio  to  say  a  few  words  jiK  <o  (iod's  piirpftses  with 
respect  to  t  hose  ancient  (/liiirches.      I  think  that  all  ( 'lirist  ians  should 

The  Eftntprn  ♦•'1^0  t  lio  vcry  greatest  interest  in  the  Armenian  and  other 
Churches.  l'',}istern  ('lmr<lieH,  which  liave  l)e<>n  scattered  (hioiigh 
Persia  aiul  Turk'<'y  for  ilie  last  twelve  hinMlroM  years.  A  f«;w  year.^ 
ago — in  fact,  at  the  limo  that  I  went  to  IN-rsni  t  went  y  years  ngo  a 
<  lirist iau  was  liy  a  Moliainnjedan  alwavs  regarded  as  a.  <log,  and 
as  a  mark'  <»f  contempt  no  ('liristian  was  ever  j.llowed  to  enter  a 
AlohaTiirnedan  ciiy  on  liorseb;ick  <»r  mounted  on  any  hoast  ;  and  oti 
■•  wet  (lav  M(»  (  lirist  ian  whs  allowed  to  enter  a.  idouammedan  town  at. 
ill;  or  if  lie  lived  iti  a  M<dia»nmedan  town,  he  was  obliged  to  stay  at 
lioirH'.  'lliis  was  ncd  because  Mobamnu'dans  were  aliaid  that  ('liris- 
tiafiH  w(tul(l  cMtcli  cold  if  tliey  weid  out  in  the  rain,  but  if  was  iMM-ause 
a  <'liri.4ia!i  is  a  "<log,"  and  a  dry  Christian   is  a  dry  dog,  and  a  wet 

„,         ,      Chrisfisin  is  a.  wet  dog,  au'i   tliey  thonglit    fliaf   dry  dr>gs 

Mohflniinedon  '^'  i  i-   i  a       i       i 

siiporstitionBrKidid  not    pollute  them,  but  that  wel    dogs  did.      And   they 
j.prRRcution.    j|,|,|  ,|  g,.,,,,|  |,,;iTiy  other  ways  in  whi(  b  they  fried  to  br:ng 

over  ti..'  ('lirist  ians  <<•  tlieir  laitli.  One  was  that  if  any  ('lirist  ian 
liecauH'  a  Mofiairp  .an-  Jind  .his  sometime"!  happened  witb  the  very 
iKK»resf  of  the  [x-opje  —  bo  would  very  soon  get  an  order  from  the  [»riest 
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or  K"vrrtif»r  lo  \;\kr  away  tiir  |n(»|M'rl  y  of  hi^  iclal  ivrM.  Tlicy  tifvrr 
1  licrnscjvi"'  )iai<l  Mm*  ( 'lirisj  ia?iH  lor  jn'corrniiK  Moliamiiwdans,  but. 
tlu'y  gav  (Isf  .'lie  |tro|Mrly  of  llifir  uiicNy^  and  aiinl-^  or  other 
Cliristian  i  '  ivi-  ,  nd  it.  inn  very  vvondcrfiil  Utiii^,  I  Hiiiik,  that. 
Cliri'^t iaiiM,  .Ir  v  jitk  I'arsin  liavo  endinfd  thiw  Ktato  ol  inTKocut ion 
for  IIm-  la  I  tw.d">  '  ?idr*'d  yoar.'^,  and  that,  any  of  tlirrti  li.'ivo  still 
rcniaint'd  faitlifid  to  tlu-ir  r('liKi'>'i. 

I  Jim  i  liJi  iild'iil  (<»  .'^iiy  llifil.  tlti.^  ntatn  of  tlii?i»^.M  ]\'.i^  «>ntir«'ly  pawMpd  away 
iinw.  In  (Im«  ri'iil k' fiT  IV'i  iii  \vliri»>  wi'  ]iv'»  ii'»(  only  !iii'(Im'  < 'lui'^tians  no 
Ji'ii^iT  ji«'i.K<'(ii(»'d,  liiil  1Im<  !M<>li.'inMii)-<|)iti.<4  aio  o|i|(it  ssnl  l»v  tlm 
L'oMTiMii;;,  Mild  flin  ( 'Ini.'.liaiiK  are  never  oopre,  sed  liy  tjiem;  ^  ''l^'^"'^  «*'«•• 
and  I  l|iiiil<  t  li.'il  I  lie  I  line  JM  eoniinij  wlien  we  ."^lifill  KjM'  indeed, 
I  tliink  tlifil  u<'  eiin  ,'ilrefidv  •'^•'O  tl'e  |Mir|io^.e  ol  merry  wliieli  (lni\  |,,'i)|  ji) 
allouiii;^  I  ill  :i"  (  Mirisl  i.'iiis  to  Im-  ,-<eiiMi'ied  (|ii(»iiy|i  tliese  t.Uo  Molinmniedim 
l)iiid-i  "p  to  tlie  pre.-eiit  fiiii(>.  Ill  .Iiilta,  where  we  live,  ( her«»  i;  jiii 
AriiK  .ii.'in  Areld>ish»»)t,  smd  (here  aie  ahoiit.  sixteen  Armenian  I'riest.i^. 
There  ueie  l,u»»  nioiik.'^  uh'ii  I  weiil.  (Iieie^  liiil  they  were  l»<i*h  di  n  tiUa  I  d-:, 
and  they  are  hotli  g'l.e  now.  In  our  nei;.dilnHiihnod  we  have  jilmut.  ei^hly 
Alineiii;in  vill.'i«^eM.  In  llie.e  villfi^reM  (lie  |i|ir,.tM  iiro  HiMi)>ly  tiller.^  of  the 
sell.  I  h«\y  h'lve  net  enly  no  edncfit  ieii,  Imt,  they  hnve  nit(hin<^  (hat  can  ho 
(•filled  even  in.-^t  I  net  inn.  The  priest  i.^  simply  one  of  t  he  cheiiKter 
hey.'^.  who  le.iitit  Irnm  (lu'eld  iirieK(.  ImIum'  him  (o  reeeiit.  the  ",,'!"  ."s.prn 
player.'^  .'iinl  ritii.ilef  hii  < 'Inireli  in  (he  ,'in<'ien(.  di,'i|ee(.,  jiiKt. 
as  in  the  I'oni.'in  (!!i  'miIic  ('hmeh  (hey  i\n  in  l(.i(in.  And  then,  il'  he 
ran  |>ut  i  .^.tliei-  eiidit.  >r  (<'n  pomids;,  lie  laihes  the  Ihsliop,  who  makes  a 
I'rie.^f.  of  him.  Winn  j  wdit  (o  .liilj'a  there  wiis  ;in  old  hr  hop  there  who 
wfis  driven  onf,  l.y  (li<'  p. uplr  (wo  years  after  I  went  tin-re  hee-iiise  he  m.'ido 
HO  many  priests  at.  the  i.ile  of  J.'IO  ji  hejel,  and  wa.^i  (loodini^  the 
poor  vill.'i^es  with  prie  ts.  Then  iniotlier  I'.ishop  <(ime,  id  was  tlieio 
for  fifteen  years,  and  t«»  my  eertain  knowled;4e  he  never  |  i(.  his  f(M»t.  in 
one  oi  }hi'ei;di(y  villfij^eM  which  ciin(;iiiied  (Imkc  poor  nnlive  < 'lirist  iatiH, 
wat.tere«|  jiiiioni^  the  Mohaiiimediiiis  like  sheep  wiliout  a  'hepherd.  1 
just  mention  thes"  t'  ni^'s  (o  show  you  ( he  s(!i(.e  of  .  (i<<  ( Ihii.-^t  inn  ^'Imrclies 
in  (he  nii<ls(.  of  (he  Mohfiiiim-d.ins.  Itnt.  there  is  a  very  mii«  h  hrif^htor 
lif^di;  in  which  we  may  lej/ard  them.  Wo  have  j^'ot.  now  a.  school 
in  .IiiIIm.  with  two  hundred  A.ineniiin  l>oys  and  n.  hundred  j^drls,  ami  wo 
have  also  jcid  .'in  oiph.inatje  since  the  Ifuiiine,  ,'ind  we  hav«<  j^ot.  n  Voiinj^ 
Men's  (ihristi.'in  As  oei.ition  ;  Jind  out,  of  the.'^e  we  are  .'tfile  t<»  liiise  up 
ii.'itive  lit hourejM,  Mild    I    c;  •»   .^My  site   •••ly  that   I    never  saw  more  fadhlul 

hlhollM'IK    (h:lll      (III-    AtUK'      •  'tlM   Ml'  . 

My  <liief  nhject,  in  K,  kinjr,  of  wliicli  f  would  n'lnind  yon  atrJiin, 
is  'jiist  to  put  before  you  sindi  a  district,  as  tliat.  with  an  area  of  />(>(),()()(> 
s(|uare  miles,  and  ( line  kingdoms.  There  are  at  |tre-^ent  only     r.qho.irprs 

two  European  male  labouieis  ami   two   ladies.      (  Mie  (d  these      wanted. 

is  ill,  Th(«  other  has  not  yt'i  h-arnt  the  languago  ;  boJ  I  am  lliankful 
fosay  fhat  wo  bavenH»st  faithful  native  labourors,  whom  (lo<I  has  raised 
up,  and  who  are  I  he  means,  under  1 1'  (are  and  )»alron:iKe  (d  the  I'rit  isfi 
and  iNirciKM  l»ible  Soci'dy,  of  scatterini^  t  lie  seed  (d  (iod  s  VV(ail  t  liroiiKh 
tiio  ieiiKlh  and  breadth  of  t  h  •  laial.  I'll  I  wo  do  want  ruore  I'auopeann 
— men  and  wonion  (o  entor  on  liiework,  an<l   In  dp  iis  in  it. 
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Rev.  E.  W.  Oilman,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American  Bible  Society): 
Mr.  Chairman, — 1  regret  very  much  that  the  programme  of  the  evening 
could  not  be  carried  out,  so  that  we  might  have  had  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  Dr.  Edward  Kiggs,  who  was  to  have  been  one  of  the 
speakers  of  the  evening,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  detained  in 
coming  to  the  Conference,  In  taking  his  place,  1  must  take  up 
Bible  Society   somc  tliouglits  which  are  familiar  to  me  in  connection 

work.  with  the  Jjible  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  and 
American  l>ible  Societies  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  lands  where  the  Scriptures  were  first  written  by  inspired 
men,  and  where  the  first  translations  of  the  Scriptures  were  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Christian  Churches,  the  ])ihlo  long  ago 
became  a  sealed  book,  and  the  call  now  conies  to  us  to  revive  the 
life  of  those  decayed  Churches,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth 
by  translating  the  Scriptures  again  into  modern  tongues,  and 
giving  them  a  wide  circulation.     It  is  the  instinct  of  thoughtful 

^  ...         men  in  all  lands,  I  believe,  to  ask  for  a  written  statement 

Written  o  i  ^      •  i         •  t      •  «• 

testimony  01  truth  relatmg  to  salvation.  It  is  true,  as  one  of  our 
needed.  American  writers  has  tersely  said,  that  "  Christianity  did 
not  begin  as  a  volume,  but  as  a  voice  ; '"  Imt  between  the  voice  and  the 
volume  comes  the  word.  The  voice  must  be  articulate,  using  tone, 
inflection,  and  emphasis  in  order  to  communicate  and  express  the 
truth.  And  then,  for  i)ermanence,  every  word  must  be  recorded  in 
the  volume  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  overlaid  by  tradition,  and 
that  in  other  lands,  and  in  other  generations,  the  original  utterance 
may  be  verified  and  confirmed.  After  a  long  conversation  with  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Scudder,  when  a  Missionary  in  India,  a  Brahman  of  acute 
intellect  and  noble  form,  said  to  him,  "  Have  you  not  sorre  book  in 
which  I  may  read,  in  order,  the  things  concerning  which  we  have 
been  speaking  ?  " 

In  the  Taikisli  Empire  there  is  a  great  variety  of  lungnnges  and 
dialects,  some  of  them  cultivated,  some  of  them  ludo  and  bnrliaions.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  little  map.  which  J  have  cut  out  from 
iSrempke.  *^^«  ^^V^^^'^  of  the  Biiti.sh  and  Foreign  Bibk;  Sofioty.  It  is 
designed  to  convey  to  the  eye  at  a,  glance  some  idea  of  the 
distribution  of  languages  throu^'hout  the  Empire.  The  whole  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia  and  jMi'.sopotamia  is  tinted  yellow,  to  indicate  the  large  j)ieva- 
lence  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  The  gi-eater  part  of  Turkey  itself  and  <i' 
Asia  Minor  is  green  to  indicate  there  the  prevalence  of  the  Turkish 
language,  although  there  slioidd  be  spots  of  another  colour  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  Armenian.  Along  the  margin  of  the  coasts  in  Turkey  and 
on  the  islands  are  spots  of  rod,  indicating  the  })resence  of  Greek  merchants, 
who,  with  thv.  activity  and  cut cr}>iise  of  their  race,  have  gone  to  cany 
on  their  trade,  and  have  carried  with  them  the  language  of  t  eir  country. 
Albania  has  another  tint;  lUdgaria  another ;  Persia  another  ;  Roumania 
another;  and  along  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Oroomiah  is  a  little  patch  of 
colour  indicating  the  presence  of  a  few  small  communities  of  Nestorian 
Christians,  who  use  the  modern  Syriac.  Now  this  map  is  an  ohjeet 
lesson  in  itself.      I    am  very  thankful   to  the  Societ}-,  and  to  Dr.  Oust, 
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foi-  tho  piililicntion  of  thk  map;  it  has  been  a  help  to  me  in  my  study  at" 
tlio  whole  <pie.sti()U. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  those  land;? 
^rows  out  of  the  variety  of  alphabets  used  to  convey  to  men  the  same 
language.  Some  time  ago  I  passed  through  the  city  of  variety  of 
Prague,  and  in  the  market-place  was  a  tall  tower  on  alphabets, 
which  were  two  clock  dials.  One  of  them  was  very  familiar.  It  had 
the  numeration  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  Roman  alphabet, 
going  in  what  we  think  is  the  proper  way,  from  left  to  right,  and  from 
one  to  twelve — I.  to  XII.  But  the  other  was  very  different.  It  had 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  the  hands  went  round  the  wrong  way,  and 
thus  the  standard  of  time  recognised  the  fact  thu^  in  that  community 
there  were  men  accustomed  to  read  in  different  ^lirections.  That  is 
an  illustration  of  what  we  have  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Bible,  if 
prepared  for  circulation  among  all  classes  of  people,  must  xhe 

he  Drinted  in  three  different  forms  of  type.  The  Arme-  T»rkish  Bible. 
niuU  begins  to  read  at  one  end  of  the  book ;  the  Turk  begins  to  read 
at  the  other;  the  Greek  reads  in  the  way  in  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  read  ;  and  in  case  a  preacher  standing  in  the  pulpit  sliould 
read  the  Turkish  Bible,  the  people  before  him  might  need  to  have 
three  different  sets  of  books  in  order  to  confirm  by  their  eyes  what 
they  heard  with  their  ears  and  what  all  understood. 

Bible  distribution  in  those  oriental  lands  comprises  three  different 
departments,  each  one  calling  for  patient  labour  and  wisely  directed 
energy  through  long  periods  of  time.  It  is  required  first  Difficulties 
to  get  the  Bible  out  of  its  original  tongues  into  modern  to  be  overcome, 
forms  of  speech;  next,  to  put  it  into  proper  material  shape;  and 
next,  to  distribute  it.  In  other  words,  the  Bible  must  be  translated, 
printed,  and  circulated.  From  Constantinople  as  a  centre  the  Bible 
is  distributed  in  about  thirty  different  languages,  but  to  accomplish 
this  lias  required,  for  fifty  years,  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly 
work  of  which  it  is  very  dilhcult  for  us  to  form  a  conception,  and 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  describe. 

I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  the  work  done  by  Henry  IMartyn 
and  Dr.  Bruce  for  Persia ;  but  I  must  refer  to  another  work  of  great 
importance,  destined,  as  we  believe,  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
world — the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Arabic  TheBiWe 
language  by  Dr.  Kli  Smith  and  Dr.  Van  Dyck.  Among  in  Arabic, 
the  early  memories  of  my  childhood  is  the  name  of  Dr.  Eli  Smith. 
In  1879  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  at  Beyrout  a  little  upper 
chamber  where  he  si)ent  the  last  years  of  his  life  engaged  busily  on 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  but  his  no  less  gifted  successor,  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
took  it  up  and  carried  it  through  to  a  result  which  left  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

Next  to  the  makin<^  of  a  version  is  the  printing  of  it — a  work  largely 
mwlianical,  we  are  tempted  to  .say.  Yes,  but  when  you  say  that  it  is 
largely  mechanical  your  phrase  means  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
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tliiiik.     A  work  that  is  largely  mochaiuoiil  calls  for  monoy,  and  a  cp'oat  deal 

of  it,  \'i>y  iiKicliiiics  do  not  run  without  funds.     It  also  calls  for  hrains.      It 

is  certain  not  to  ]>o  done  unless  sonu'wliei'e  there  is  exin-utivi^  ahility.     The 

mannfacturo  in  Constantino})le,  of  say  fifty  thousand  volumes 

Fifty  thousand  ^^£  ^j^^,  Scriptures  a  year, — athou.sind  volumes  a  week, — means 

volumes  a   year.  ,       ,   •  i        i      i  •  •        i-         i    •  in  i     i 

a  ixreat  dral  m  a  land  wliere  invent  ive  lacuUK'S  are  dull  andtlu^ 
conditions  of  life  are  media'val.  Dr.  Jessup  tells  a  story  of  a  Syriac  farmer 
A\ilh  whom  he  had  some  conversation,  who  was  enfiaj^'ed  in  a  job  of  tluashing 
that  was  goinpj  to  take  him  three  months.  Dr.  Jessup  said,  "At  home  in 
America  we  liave  machines  that  can  do  that  job  hi  three  days."  The 
farmer  lonked  at  him  with  something  of  incredulity  and  ])erha])s  of  dismay, 
and  showed  what  he  thought  of  labour-sa\ing  inventions  by  saying,  "  Wliat 
do  they  do  the  i-est  of  the  time?"     Now,  what  prospect  is  there  of  enlisting 

such  men  as  that  in  the  management  of  steam-engines  and 

People  lack    piii.tiiirr.piesses?     The  manufacture  of  Bibles  calls  for  a  Bible- 
energy.         ^  ^  . 

h(,use ;   but  in   oriental   lands  the  tenure  of  land   is  peculiar. 

The  trusters  of  the  Bible-hou.se  in  Constantinople  have  a  very  fine  liuilding 
there,  and  they  have  some  rights  in  adjacent  property.  On  one  side  theie 
is  a  lot  of  land  on  which  they  have  a  right  to  ])uil<l  a  structure  of  one  story 
only.  When  they  have  done  that  somel>ody  else  has  a  riglit  to  come  and 
build  a.  second  and  a  third  story  upon  that.  We  can  readily  believe  then 
that  the  manufacture  of  books  will  be  atti'iided  by  untold  complications,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  opposition  of  ecclesiastics  and  civilian.s.  Then  comes  the 
great  work  of  putting  the  Scri[»tuies  into  the  hands  of  the  peopU*  through 
that  va.st  Empire;  a  work  which  is  being  done  successfully  l)y  tho>e  two 
Societies  \\hich  are  working  side  by  side  in  perfect  liarnKjuy,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mi.ssionaries  of  our  own  and  other  lands  who  are  doing  .so 
much  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

Rev,  Alexander  Thomson,  D.D.  (B.F.B.8.,  from  Constantinople): 
]\Ir.  Chairman, — I  have  been  for  the  last  forty-two  years  of  my  life  in 
Constantinojde — the  tirst  fifteen  a.s  a  Missionaiy  to  the  S[)anish  .Tews, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  honoured  service  of  the  I'rit'sli  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  As  in  the  Jewish  Mission  meeting  last  night  there 
Spanish  Jews  "'^^^^  nothing  said  about  the  Spanish  Jews  particularly— 
in  Turkey,  but  they  luive  been  referred  to  just  now  as  a  jiortion  of 
the  poi)ulation  of  Turkey — I  may  si)eak  a  very  few  words  about  them. 
First  Dr.  Schauflfler  revised  and  published  the  old  S]»anisli  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  next  Dr.  Cliristie  published  an  idiomatic 
Spanish  version  of  the  whole  Bible  for  these  Jews  in  the  East.  These 
Jewish  refugees  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  expelled  from 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isaljella  in  the  very  year  that  America  was 
discovered — 1492,  just  about  four  hundred  years  ago.  On  their 
expulsion,  France  refused  to  receive  them,  Italy  would  not  have 
them,  even  the  North  of  Africa  refused  them,  and  in  despair  they 
went  eastward,  and  the  Sultan,  who  had  some  years  before  taken  Con- 
stantinople, received  them  with  open  arms,  and  they  are  to  this  day 
spread  through  all  the  principal  towns  of  Turkey.  We  have  a  difh- 
;  culty  in  knowing  how  many  there  are  in  Constantinople,  but  their 
number  is  computed  at  above  fifty  thousand.     Salonica  is  almost  a 
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Jewish  town.  Tn  Si.iyrna  there  may  he  fifteen  tliousand  Jews.  Tn 
ahnost  all  the  towns — especially  of  European  Turkey,  and  partly 
also  of  Asiatic  Turkey — there  are  Jewish  colonies.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  through  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  l^iiile 
Society,  and  of  the  Ileligious  Tract  Society,  good  wor-k  has  been  don<' 
among  these  people.  The  Spanish  language,  instead  of  being  viewed 
as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  Hebrew,  has  been  made  of  late  the 
vehicle  for  diffusing  useful  Christian  information,  and  the  schools  that 
have  been  estalilished  by  the  aiflerent  Missions — the  London  Jews 
Society  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Scottish  Missions,  both  of 
the  Established  Church  and  of  the  Free  Church — have  workdonein 
been  and  are  doing  a  very  noble  work  there.  I  shall  not ^■*ion "choou. 
say  more  about  them,  but  shall  turn  to  the  dominant  race — the 
Turkish  race. 

From  18"J2,  wlion  tho  Turkish  Bible  was  first  printed  in  a  larcre  and 
costlv  form,  till  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  it  was  extremolv  dillicult  to 
get  the  Turkish  Bible  into  circulation;  but  whatever  other  objects  Cod 
may  have  had  in  view  in  that  war,  I  l)olieve  that  one  of  the  principal  of 
them  was  to  open  tho  door  to  the  Turkish  population  for  the  circulation 
of  His  Word.  In  view  of  tho  approaching  war,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bil)lo  Society  printed  a  considorable  number  of  f^d^heBibie! 
volumes  — the  Book  of  Cencsisand  tho  Psalms,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Ciosjielof  ^Matthew  in  a  small  port  able 
form  ;  and  during  tho  two  years  (>f  that  war  Christian  otHcors  both  in  tho 
army  and  in  the  navy,  and  Duncan  Matheson  and  his  friends  distributed 
copies  of  the  Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  right  and  left  among  their  Turkish 
neighbours ;  and  the  Turks,  as  a  matter  of  civility,  could  not  refuse  these 
books  from  men  who  had  come  to  shed  their  blood  in  their  defence,  and 
at  a  great  expense  to  tho  British  nation.  And  so  in  this  way,  gratuitously, 
a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  (it  is  sup[)osed  about  four  thousand) 
were  circulated  during  the  two  yeais  of  that  war. 

I  was  then  a  Jewish  Missionary,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  general 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  have  been  the  first  to  offer  tln^  Turkish  Scriptures 
for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Stamboul.  W^ell,  after  the  war  the 
practice  of  selling  the  SL-riptures  was  at  once  introduced,  and  for  this 
reason — that  had  we  attempted  to  give  them  away  gratuitously  we  should 
have  been  accused  of  prosolytism  ;  but  when  they  were  sold  at  a  very  small 
price  this  charge  fell  to  the  gi-ound.  In  the  year  after  the  war  there  were 
only  2G0  copies  sold  ;  since  then  the  sale  has  been  gradually  increasing, 
especially  since  the  publication  of  the  new  Turkish  version  of  the  entii-e 
Bible,  and  now  last  year  our  sales  of  Turkish  Scriptures— either  the  entire 
Bible  or  poitions — rose  to  3,500  copies.  And  this  does  not  exhibit  the 
whole  circulation,  because  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  American  Bible 
Society  has  shared  with  us  the  whole  expense  of  the  number  of  copies  of 
each  Turkish  edition,  and  ^hey  have  circulated  just  as  many  as  we  have 
done  during  thes3  years ;  so  that  the  circulation  at  the  present  time  in 
the  Tui  kish  'au^  uage  and  Arabic  character,  and  therefore 
amongst  Mohammedans,  is  between  6,000  and  7,000  copies  ^Jd^^'ef 
yearly.  Now  I  think  that  this  is  an  extremely  interesting 
fact.     The   Word    of  God  is    cii-'ulnted  largely,  and    it  is  read;   and    I 
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CMiM  niontiVu),  did  our  time  permit,  several  intercstinfj  incidents  tJint  show 
that  the  Ttnlcs  jiro  a  tliouj,ditful  people,  and  tluit  they  aro  reaihnj^  and 
pondering  the  Woid  of  God.  The  parables  take  hold  of  their  imagination 
to  a  wonderful  degieo.  So  also  do  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  and  so  does 
such  a  passage  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  still  more  those  blessed 
declarations  of  grace  and  mercy:  **  Come  unto  IMe,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ; "  "  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and 
Avortliy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  "  (says  Paul)  *'  T  am  chief."  My  dear  friends,  there  are 
no  such  passages  as  these  in  the  Koran ;  and  a  Turk  was  heard  to  say  on 
one  occasion,  "  You  Christians  have  got  a  better  book  than  we  have." 

[Here  there  v:as  a  speech  hy  Dr.  KalopothnTces,  of  Athena,  o.t  the  introdnctiou 
of  the  principle  and  practice  of  sc(f-si(pport  in  the  Greek  Churches  formed 
nnder  Modern  Missions  iyi  Athens.  As  the  snhject  tims  allocjother 
uns^iited  to  the  occasion  but  vorthij  of  aplace  in  our  Report,  ve  have  put 
it  as  an  Appendix  to  the  meeting  on  the  Organisation  and  Government 
of  Native  Churches. — Ed.] 

Rev.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyroul):  The 
subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  us  this  evening  is  a  somewhat 
broad  one — Turkey  and  Central  Asia  ;  and  I  suppose  that  in  so  great 
a  field  as  that  one  can  make  a  selection  of  his  portion,  and,  further- 
more, if  that  selection  should  be  curtailed  in  one  direction,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  extended  somewhat  in  another.  I  i)ropose  to  you  to 
change  slightly  the  terminology  of  *^liis  title,  and,  with  the  permission 
of  the  honourable  Chairman  and  of  the  audience,  I  propose  to 
address  you  on  Syrii\  in  its  relations  to  Central  Asia  and  Central 
Africa.     With  your  permission,  I  shall  take  that  as  my  theme. 

Two  religions  contend  for  the  mastery  of  the  world.     I  know  that 

Fetishism  is  not  yet  eradicated,  by  far,  from  Africa;  I  know  that 

Great  conflict  Coufucianism  is  not  eradicated  from  China;   I  know  that 

between  Islam  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  are  by  no  means  conquered 

and  christianity.jj^  j^jj^^  .^^^  Cevlou,— but  I  bclieve  that  the  decadence 

of  these  religions  has  already  begun,  and  progressed  far  towards  its 
consummat^'on ;  and  I  believe  that  it  will  not  be  a  single  generation, 
or,  I  hope,  iiv,t  many  generations,  before  they  shall  become  things  of 
the  past.  But  after  the  Rig-Vedas  have  become  mouldy,  after  the 
books  of  Confucius  have  become  worm-eaten,  after  the  Zendavesta 
has  become  a  forgotten  classic  of  the  past,  the  Koran  will  still 
be  read,  and  Ihe  followers  of  the  false  prophet  will  still  range  them- 
selves in  deadly  array  to  contest  with  Christianity  the  supremacy  of 
Why  the  Koran  ^ lie  world.  And  this  is  because  the  Koran  contains 
wiu endure,  within  itself  a  considerable  body  of  divine  revelation.  It 
contains  within  itself  some  of  the  essential  principles  extracted  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  essential  principles  of  the 
New ;  and  it  is  this  salt  in  the  Koran  which  is  preserving  the  body 
politic  of  Islam,  and  which  is  titting  it  to  be  an  enemy  worthy  of  the 
sieel  of  Christianity. 
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Two  hooks  Jilono,  thon,  will  contond  finally  for  the  sufJVagPs  of  man- 
kind. 1'lu'.s«'  ar»'  the  Koian  and  the  liihle.  hi  ihc  proviilenec 
of  God  two  L'lcat  races  stand  at  the  head  of  these  .'reat  reli  ^wo  books  two 
gions.  At  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  pure  and 
reformed  shape,  is  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Tlus  is  conceded.  This 
great  gathering  is  an  international  gatlu-ring  ;  hut  in  an  emphatic  sense — 
a  sense  winch  is  admitted  hy  all  who  are  present — it  is  !mi  Anglo-Saxon 
gathering.  And  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  laid  to  a  large  extent  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  and  spreading  Evangelical  (Muistianity.  At 
the  head  of  the  Mohannnedan  religion  is  the  Arabic  race.  All  other  races 
that  have  embraced  it  are  of  less  importances  in  the  past,  in  the  present, 
and  ill  the  future,  than  the  Arabic  race.  In  the  iirst  place  it  is  because 
the  Arabic  race  originated  this  religion ;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  in 
tlu'ir  language  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  they  have  retained  it  in  its  purest 
and  in  its  most  aggressive  form. 

Now  it  is  very  remarkable  that  tliese  two  races  have  certain  conuuon 
characteristics.     In  the  first  place,  they  are  great  colonising  races  ;   in  the 
second  i)lace,  they  aie   mij^ratorv.     They  ai'e  not  contented 
with  colonising  on  their  mere  borde'-s,  but  thev  sjtread  all  over   „„„^*„  f"wl* 

~  .         "  .,.  common  to  boUi. 

the  world  ;  and  they  are  great  co'uiuering  races — military 
races — inclined  to  conc^ucst.  Wherever  they  put  their  feet  they  stay; 
and  wherever  they  stay  they  hold  the  country  with  a  giasp  of  iron.  It  is 
very  reraaikable,  also,  that  they  share  the  empire  of  the  world  in  a  very 
peculiar  maimer.  Look  at  the  continents  of  the  world.  Ycu  will  tind  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  princij)ally  engaged  with  the  borders  of  the.se  con- 
tinents. In  the  case  oF  the  two  old  and  mysterious  continents  of  the 
world,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Arabic  race  occupies  the  great  inteiior.  There 
is  a  path  which  the  fowl  of  the  air  does  not  know,  and  which  the  vulture's 
eye  has  not  seen,  which  the  lion's  whelp  has  not  trodden,  and  the  strong 
lion  has  not  entered.  There  is  one  of  the  great  lion's  whel})s  of  England 
whose  name  is  associated  with  the  exploration  of  that  dark  continent, — the 
inanortal  Livingstone — and  yet  he  had  threaded  but  few  of  its  mysterious 
pathways;  and  linallv,  he  died  far  away  in  the  recesses  of  the 
plantain  groves  of  the  lake  districts  of 'Africa.     And  there  is   l-ivinptone  and 

1      r  1         4  •  1        •  1  •  Stanley. 

an  eagle  irom  tlie  American  nest,  who  is  now  hovering  over 

the  head  waters  of  the  Congo,  in  some  unknown  place;    and  we  do  not 

know  whether  the  intrepid  Stanley  lives  or  has  died. 

But  these  two — the  eagle  fi-om  the  American  branch  of  our  race,  and 
the  lion  from  the  British  branch — stood,  as  it  were,  alone.  But  those 
paths  which  they  do  not  know,  and  Avhich  otlun-  intrepid  explorers  of  our 
lace  have  not  found,  are  familiar  to  the  Aiabic  race.  On  his  swift 
dromedary,  on  his  mettlesome  steed,  he  has  gone  into  the  depths  of  tho 
great  continents  of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  He  knows  every  pathway  of  tho 
great  Sahara  ;  he  knows  every  devious  maze  of  the  Soudan,  and  of  the  lake 
region,  and  of  the  TJpi)er  Nile.  He  knows  the  great  deserts  of  Arabia, 
which  have  never  been  trodden  by  a  European.  He  has  ■  rried  his  con- 
quei ing  legions  away  across  the  Iixdus,  and  up  into  the  int  uior  deserts  of 
the  Asiatic  continent. 

Again,  two  great  languages  h  ive  been  prepared  by  God  for  these  two 
great  races,  our  own  composite,  flexible,  Anglo-Saxon  language  of  command 
and  of  commerce — ?r  language  which  has  been  fitted  to  the  char.>cter  of 
our  people,  and  which  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  the  cariying  of  science 
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.ind  f»f  religion  tliiougliout  tlio  world  ;  and,  on  the  otlu'i-  hand,  tho  Ani1»ic 
lungiiagf,  Ji  jMir"  and  ()rij.'inal  s|»"tfli,  of  tin-  fjroatost  fK'xiMlity,  with  an 
enoiiiiOUh  vcH-altidai  V,  with  gimt  j^rainiiialical  posMWilitv,  littt-d  to  convoy 

E    r  h     d    thcolof'ical,    and    i»liilosi.|»liical,    and    sci«  ntitie    thoiiglit    in    a 
Arabic       manner    not    to    l«*    <^xct'llc'd    by   any    langtiage,    except    tlio 

luiguaget.  Kii;^'iish,  and  the  little  jjionp  of  lano;uap*s  which  liavc  lM><'n 
cnltivatt'd  so  happily  hy  Chiistiaiiity  in  Central  Europe.  Thes«'  two 
languaj,'es  have  Ik'cii  tittcd  hy  CximI  to  convey  tli(^  nicssaji^o  of  tho  (jIosjm'I  to 
the  <'nds  of  the  earth,  llavo  yon  any  idea  of  tlie  extent  of  the  Aralm; 
lanj^iiage?  When  tin;  morning  sun  rises  fiom  the  Pacilic  Ocean  eager  eyes 
are  straining  from  the  minarets  of  (Jhina  to  catch  tins  hrist  U'ams  of  that 
sun;  and  as  they  rise  out  of  tlie  Pacilic  Ocean,  tho  song  goes  up,  "  There 
is  no  (jixL  hid  God;  "  and  that  song  is  caiight  up  and  carried 
laianf***^  fi"om  minaret  to  minaret,  acro.ss  tho  whole  breadth  of  China, 
It  lesounds  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya.s;  its  echo  is  heard 
all  over  the  plains  of  India.  Jt  soinids  out  in  the  islan<ls  of  th»i  Jndian 
Ocean.  It  is  caught  np,  and  ecluwd  hack  acrois  Persia,  far  along  from 
peak  to  piak,  among  tiie  mountains  ui  ]\*r.sia  and  Armenia  and  Nestoria 
and  Ix'lianon.  It  is  earned  down  into  the  great  Aiabian  peninsula,  and 
then  it  is  taken  np  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  is  carried  to  the  head 
waters  of  th(^  Nile,  the  great  lake  region,  and  it  sweeps  across  the  Soudan 
and  the  Sahara,  and  not  until  the  sun  has  st^t  in  the  Atlantic  are  its 
last  tH'hoes  overcome  by  tho  roar  of  the  smf  of  that  Western  sea.  It  is  a 
langnage  more  extendwl  over  the  face  of  tht>  earth,  and  which  has  had 
mor(^  to  do  with  the  d<'stiny  of  mankind  than  any  other,  e\cej)t  Knglish. 

And  now  mark  tlu^  ])rovi(i('nco  of  (iod.     (lod   has  brouglit  the 
Arabic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  side  by  side  in  the  very  centre 

Saxon  and  ^^^  their  joint  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  at 
Arabicraces.  fhe  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Is  it  for- 
tuitous that  in  these  days  of  the  revival  of  Missionary  activity  (lod 
should  have  brought  the  English  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
given  it  a  hold  of  the  two  wrists  of  the  Arabic  power?  Yod  have 
j)lanred  your  standard  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  you  have  planted  it 
in  Alexandria  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  you  hold  the 
Arabic  race  in  the  very  centre,  the  very  keystone  of  its  power  and 
inHuence,  and  you  control  its  forces.  That  alone  would  be  remark- 
able ;  but  witliout  any  such  plan  as  this,  and  feeling  the  le.idings  of 
the  providence  of  viod,  the  Americans  have  been  led  to  plant  Mission 
stations  along  that  Syrian  coast,  from  Mersin  down  to  the  borders 
of  Palestine,  and  originally,  also,  throughout  Palestine, — for  the  tirst 
Missions  to  Jerusalem  were  by  Americans, — and  also  in  the  valley  of 
England's prip  th.e  Nile.     The   English  hold  the  hands — the   physical 

onisJam.  forces ;  and  God  has  given  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  untrammelled  by  your  political  complications,  a 
control  of  the  brain  and  of  the  heart.  We  have  been  made  the 
educators  and  the  evangelisers  of  ^hat  people.  It  happens  that  your 
peculiar  position,  3'our  peculiar  political  complications,  might  make 
it  difficult  for  you  to  fultil  that  mission.  God  knew  that  before  we 
knew  it,  and  He  put  us  there  into  tlie  evangelistic  and  educational 
work  because  wc  could  do  it.     And  then  in  the  fulne.^  of  time,  and 
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when  His  jjurposes  were  ripe,  lie  hron<;h1  you  wilhyoiir  fleets,  and 
with  your  cannon,  and  with  your  ])hy-^ioal  forces  to  hold  these  pcojilo 
until  they  coiihl  he  ('dmated  and  ('\.,iigelisod.  l)o  I  read  arii^lit  th(i 
purposes  of  (lod's  jtrovidence  in  reference,  then,  toSyria  and  to  K^jviit 
in  their  relation  to  the  great  Arabian  race  in  Asia  and  in  Africa? 

Now  there  may  be  some  [)resent  (1  trust  that  there  are  none  in 
this  room),  or  there  may  be  some  whom  you  will  meet  afterwards  who 
will  say  to  yoM,  "  What  is  all  this  worth;  why  should  we  expend  our 
resourcen  for  Missions?"  I  will  not  stop  to  argue  with  any  such 
person  in  favour  of  our  si>iritual  plan,  because  I  am  afraid  such  a 
persim  would  not  be  able  to  com]>reh(;nd  me;  but  I  will  tiirn  upon  hii'i 
and  I  will  say  to  him,  "  It  is  a  tight  for  life.  We  have  got  to  con(|iMT 
tluMu  or  tliey  will  con(pier  us.''  The  Christians  in  the  eastern  ]>orti(<n 
of  the  Roman  Empin^  were  settled  on  their  lees.  They  were  satistied. 
They  sat  within  the  hills  of  Constantinople.  They  saw  Aie«son  from 
the  beautiful  l>os[)jiorus.  They  were  surrounded  by  their  thepa«t. 
im})regnable  hills.  They  had  a  tradition  of  a  thousand  years  of 
em])ire,  and  thev  thought  that  they  w»'re  the  ortliodox,  that  thev  had 
overcome  all  the  heterodox,  that  they  had  )>ut  tlown  heresy,  and  that 
tlu?y  were  safe.  And  from  out  those  shilling  sands  of  Arabia  came 
a  whirlwind  that  in  a  hundred  years  swej)t  away  all  the  early  seats  of 
(!hristianity. 

The  ^loliininned.ins  coiH|uered  Jerns;ileni  and  T^aniascuK  and  Antioch. 
They  s[)rea<l  into  l^^ijypt,  across  Tripoli  :nid  .-icross  Tunis  and  Ali,'t'i'ia  and 
Morocco,  and   thoy  swept   awav   tlu^   seats  of   tour    lumdrcd 
CluistiiMi  hishopiics,  juid  they  lu-ld   that  country  in  a  grasp    ^°^^^^'^^^l'^'' 
of  iron  whifh  the  ciusaders  could  not  undcuch,  and  which  the 
power  of  modern    Ktnope  lias  hut  begun  to  loosen  to  this  very  day.      Wo 
saw  a  specimen  of  their  power  thei-e  in  Ceuti'al  Africa,  only  a  f«'W  years  ago 
when  tlu;  Jhitish  power  was  set  at  dcliance,  when  a  liiili.-h  army  <»f  tliiriy 
thousand  troops,  or  an  army  headed  by  lliitish  ollicers  and  with  the  hont» 
and  sinew  of  liriti>.h  troo[»s  in  it,  was  destroyed  utterly  by  a  supposed  hoido 
of  barbarians.      TIkmo  are  miknown   possibilities  in  that  gicat  continent. 
When   Rome  was  at  its  heii^'ht  ]»ossi}»ilities  of  that  kind  overwhelmed  the 
lloman  Kmpire  from  Cential  Asia.     W'ho  knows  what  the  force  of  ( V'utral 
Asia  may  yet  l>o  sttavil  up  for  the  future  1     lEear  the  paiahh*  of  the  locusts. 
When  th<^  locust  appears  in  the   desert  lie  is  at  home,     lie 

,        ,     ,  Ai      -i       1  IT      '  1  •  A  parable. 

IS  contenteti  usua  witli  its  oarrenness.  Ho  .ays  Jus  eggs 
in  the  sand.  Ho  na.ches  his  young  and  they  eat  the  bitti'r  and  unpalat- 
able herbs  that  grow  in  (he  few  moist  spots  of  the  wilderness  ;  but  at  ci'rtain 
times,  under  tho  iidhienco  of  unknown  causes  which  science  cannot  fathom, 
these  locusts  take  upon  them  to  tly  over  the  cultivated  tiolds  and  the  fair 
province's  of  the  emj>ire.  At  such  a  tiuio  there  is  nothing  for  the  farmei- 
to  do  but  to  go  out  and  lind  the  places  where  they  have  laid  theii  eggs 
in  the  soil.  They  dig  a  hoh^  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  they  deposit  a  liag 
containing  over  a  hundred  eggs.  Every  o^^rr  i^  a  locust,  and  every  k)cust  can 
produce  <me  lunulred  eggs,  and  these  locusts  sweep  like  a  devouring  jtrairio 
lire  all  over  the  country,  leaving  nothing  but  dead  Negetation  and  wailitig 
uu'ii  behind  them.  Wo  must  g«t  down  to  the  locusts' home  ;  \vemus(  goinio 
Arabia;  we  must  go  into  the  Soudan;  we  uuist  go  into  Cential  Asia;  and 
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we  must  Cliiistiaru'so  thoso  people,  or  they  will  ninich  over  their  tleserts, 
.iinl  thi-y  will   Hwet'p  like  a  lire  thut  nIuiU  devour  our  ( 'lirislianity  and 
lestroy  it. 

One  word  and  I  have  done.  If  you  were  about  to  conduct  a 
fiomniercial  operation  in  that  country,  what  would  you  do?  Would 
Reii  ioui  y^^  attempt  to  send  one  iiundred  or  one  tliousand  or  t«'n 
enterpme like  tliousaud  merchants  from  this  country  into  the  interior? 
rommcroiai.  ^q.  ^^^  would  seize  somc  strate'gic  point,  some  coign  of 
vantage,  and  you  would  plant  a  factory,  and  you  would  engage  native 
talent  about  you.  ^'ou  would  strike  out,  and  you  would  draw  your 
lines  of  influence  all  over  that  country,  and  you  would  establish 
branch  houses  through  native  agency.  1  have  heard  some  things  on 
this  floor  that  seem  to  me  rather  extraordinary.  There  is  an  idea 
that  we  are  to  send  Missionaries  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  We 
do  not  want  them.  They  could  not  do  the  work.  Select  for  ua 
picked  men  and  picked  women,  exactly  the  ones  who  are  fitted  to 
inculcate  the  princi])les  of  Christianity  and  implant  them  in  the 
native  mind.  Support  them  by  your  money,  by  your  [)rayers,  by 
your  solicitude  at  llie  Throne  of  (hace,  and  trust  the  natives  in  those 
countries  to  carry  the  Gospel  all  over  the  world. 

Rev.  John  Sharp  (Secretary,  B.F.B.S.) :  We  have  been  hearing  this 
evening  about  Syria,  about  (Ireece,  about  Turkey,  and  about  Persia; 
The  Bible  in  but  there  is  a  part  of  Central  Asia  more  central  still  about 
Turkestan,  whicli  we  havo  heard  nothing.  We  have  heard  about  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  but  there  is  another  great  force  in  Central  Asia, 
and  that  is  the  Sclav  race — the  Russians.  I  want  to  carry  your 
thoughts  for  a  few  minutes  up  to  Turkestaii,  to  the  north-east  from 
Persia.  Russia,  we  were  told  this  afternoon,  is  tolerant  of  the  Bible, 
I  have  here  a  letter  received  within  the  last  few  days  from  Central 
Asia,  where  the  Russians  now  hold  sway,  in  which  the  writer  says 
that  no  words  can  be  too  strong  to  express  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
which  he  has  received  from  Prince  Dondukotf  down  to  the  humblest 
Russian  soldier-porter  on  the  railway.  And  that  is  the  sort  of  testi- 
mony we  get  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  continually 
The  measure  of  from  our  Agcuts  in  Russia,  provided  that  we  do  one  thing, 
EusBian liberty. and  that  is  that  we  keep  carefully  within  the  limits  of  the 
liberty  allowed  by  Russian  law.  The  Russians  admit  us  to  a  great 
deal  of  liberty  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Russo-Greek 
Church  honours  the  Scriptures,  and  reads  the  Scriptures  in  all  its 
services,  as  I  have  myself  seen.  But  if  we  were  to  begin  to  encroach 
beyond  the  lilierty  allowed  by  law,  and  circulate  tracts  about  which 
they  are  doubtful,  as  many  are  circulated  of  a  socialistic  tendency, 
or  if  we  were  to  preach  something  which  might  be  deemed  unadvisable 
by  the  Russian  Church,  then  we  should  fall  into  trouble  and  get 
turned  out. 

Tlie  British  and  Foioign  Bible  Society  ondoavouvs  to  restrict  itself  in 
the  Russian  territory  to  its  own  legitimate  .s[»liurc',  which  is  to  circulate  the 
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Wold  of  CJod.      Iiiissiii  hii'4,  nM  you  know,  witliin  (ho  lust  Kevcn  or  ei^'ht 

yeiiis  Ih-MMi  making  gri-at  pro^^'ii'ss  down  throii^di  t'l'iitral  Asia,  a)t|»i(>pii. 

atiiii,'  land  tlicrr  :  and  as  it   has  ^onc  on  it  ]\ns  opmrd  np  for 

the  IWilish  and  FoitIlmi  l>il»lo  Stnirtv  opitoitunitics  of  finulat-  ,  r»e«l'tiei 

,,      y.r       1     f  <  1     1    !•  1  •   1  '  .1        1  ..    1         .        .      for  circulation, 

nig  tho  NVordot  Luni,  tor  winch  wo  are  vt'ry  tlianklul.      In  tln< 

yuar  1881-82  our  North   Uussian   n^oncy  from  Ht.   Petersburg'  hfgan  to 

work  down  tlnongh  Northern  Sil»«'ria  to  Taslikcnd  to  make  it  ii  now  icntro, 

and  to  rstal)lish  a  df[>ut  tiit'i*',  and  From  that  d('[)ut.  sonictliing  like   four 

or  live  thousand  copit  s  of  the  S<iij)tur('s  are  each  }«'ar  iM-ing 

sold.     Tho  colporteurs  from  that  depot  have  pmo  noi-th-east  ^"^ <»?*"»"»•• 

to  V'ernoie,  and  near  to  Kulda,  touchin;,'  close  upon  China  in  that  dirction. 

They  have  ^'one  also  to  tho   south-east  to    Kliokand,  far  on   the  uav  to 

K:ish;,far,  and  oveilappin<,'  the  longi(u<le  of  the  Indian  Knipire,      And  then 

from  oui-  South  Ibissian  a<;ency,  which  has  its  hcidipiarteis  at  Oijessii,  and 

sul)-a{;entH  at  T.' Ills,  our  colporteurs  have  from  1  SSl -82  heen  crossing  the 

Caspian,  an«l  making  their   way  along  the   country  as  Russian   progress 

ojiened  it  up  moie  eiisily  tlian  before,  especially  by  the  new  raiUvav  wliich 

is  being  laid  down.     The  tirst  colporteur  wlio  crossed  (he  Caspian  onlv  go( 

a  little  way, and  then  he  came  across  a  rogiim  w)>ich  is  all  d«'sert  sand,  with 

not  a  blade  of  grass  to  \ki  se(>n,  but  through  that  tho  railway  has  now  been 

carried;  an<l  (lie  letter  that  I  have  received  to-day  is  from  oin*  Agent  in 

South   llussia — Mr.  Morrison.      He  is  at  this  moment  on  a  tour  along  the 

lailway  which  has  only  just  been  laid  down.      Me  has  got  as  far  as  l>..khara, 

from  which  the  letter  comes  ;  he  has  been  to  visit  Samarkand, 

which  is  now  oidy  (ifleen  davs  from   liondon  !     I  remend»er     ■*^""»a»» 

*/  '  ,  ruilwny 

list»'ning  to  J)i-.  Joseph  Woill'  in  my  early  school  days,  telling 
us  of  bis  hazardous  \isit  to  Jiokhara.  Now  one  of  the  Ag(Mits  of 
tho  13ritisii  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  can  live  in  Bokhara  lusido  the 
llussian  Resident,  iM.  Tcharakoll" — an  «>xceih'nt  fellow,  courteous  and 
hospitable,  who  was  himself  educated  at  tlio  Kdiidmrgh  High  School,  and 
speaks  Englisii  as  well  as  wo  do  ! 

I  will  not  trench  beyond  my  time;  but  I  will  ask  you  to  take 
encouragement  from  these  great  openings  to  go  loiward  with  this 
Missionary  work,  and  not.  to  forget  that  there  are  lands  where  no 
Missionary  can  go,  but  where  the  l>ritish  and  Foreign  P)ihlo  Society 
can  do  true  JSIiasionary  pioneering  work  by  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Dr.  Baedeker:  ]Mr.  Chairman, — Tfelt  moved  just  to  give  a  few  words 
of  testimony  about  the  Tartars.  1  have  had  the  privih'ge  of  visiting 
some  parts  of  Russia  where  the  Tartars  reside,  and  I  have  work  among 
never  seen  a  finer  race  of  men  than  these  men  are.  To  the  Tartars. 
come  amongst  the  Tartars  is  just  like  going  back  three  or  four 
thousand  years.  They  have  been  left  untouched  by  civilisation. 
They  live  in  the  same  style  as  the  J*atriarchs  lived.  There  you  can 
see  them.  There  you  can  see  their  caravans.  You  can  see  their 
habitations.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  struck  me  very  much — 
that  is,  the  scattered  little  companies  of  Armenian  Christians  amongst 
the  Tartars;  and  I  believe  there  is  a  Divine  hand  ordering  their  lot. 
1  have    been  with  these    Armenians.     Dear  people  they   are;    and 
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some  of  them  are  revived  Christians ;  but  whatever  they  have  of  life 
they  do  not  keep  it  to  themselves.  They  at  once  communicate  it 
to  the  Tartars.  In  some  of  these  places  in  the  Caucasus  it  has  given 
my  heart  great  joy  just  to  speak  a  word  to  these  Armenians,  though 
I  could  only  speak  by  an  interpreter,  "^hey  did  not  keep  the  truth 
to  themselves,  but  at  once  they  sought  to  Oistribute  that  which  they 
received. 

A  Kussian,  Count  Zaremba,  began  this  work  amongst  the  Armenians 
and  the  Tartars  in  1821,  and  carried  it  on  until  he  was  forbidden.  He 
had  received  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  after  he  had  read  it  he 

eoidd  not  remain  where  he  was,  but  resigned  tbe  place  which 
^"'^Ua!'"^'''''^^^  held  at  the    Imperial  Court,  and    lett    Russia    to    travel 

through  Germany.  He  wanted  to  lind  a  man  who  lived  by  the 
New  Testament.  At  last  he  came  to  Basle,  and  there  he  found  Spitler, 
whose  name  is  well  known,  and  he  remained  with  him,  and  these  tAvo 
had  communion ;  he  was  taught  there,  and  ended  by  going  into  the 
INlission-house  in  Basle.  After  a  little  while  they  sent  him  out  to  Armenia, 
and  there  he  left  footprints  behind  him, — the  little  communities  of 
Christians  there  are  traces  of  wheie  this  man  has  been.  He  went  to 
Schuscha,  not  very  far  from  the  boideis  of  Persia.  I  Sixw  tlie  house  which 
he  built  there,  and  where  he  established  schools  for  thf' Tartars ;  but  he 
was  driven  away.  He  was  forbidden  to  continue  the  work,  but  the  woi-k 
remains;    and  they  have  men  now  who  trace  their  life  to    the  teaching 

of  this  dear  man  who  has  worked  amongst  them.  And,  oh, 
^'^^  ^  '  what  a  Held  there  is  looking  across  these  plains  !  I  only  put 
my  foot  over  the  border  of  Siberia.  To  see  these  people  swarming  about 
you,  the  finest  race  you  can  look  on — the  most  beautiful  men,  physically 
speaking.  These  men  I  have  seca  in  the  prisons.  I  have  seen  them 
under  the  power  of  the  law.  WhcL  they  touch  anything  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  Christians,  i  \e  Christian  law  puts  them  into 
prison ;  but  the  Chiistians  have  not  gi  en  them  the  Gosj^ol.  Oh,  dear 
friends,  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  let  people  coiT"'  under  the  law  of  Christians, 
and  withhold  the  Gospel  from  them  !  I  wa^;'^  you  to  sympathise  with 
the  friends  who  have  gone  out  to  those  parts,  ■■  ud  to  bear  them  up  in 
your  pra3"ers.  There  is  a  large  field  ad  across  Asia,  all  across  Siberian 
Kussia.  The  Tartars  are  found  in  swarms  scattered  over  thousands  of 
miles,  and  they  need  the  Gospel. 

Rev.  William  H.  Belden  (New  J^.  /,  U.S.A.,  formerly  A.B.C.F.M. 
Missionary  to  Bulgaria)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — 
It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  in  an  evening  which  is  devoted  to  the 
Turkish  Missions,  the  name  of  Bulgaria  should  be  left  out.  There 
has  been  hardly  any  point  touched  to-night  which  is  not  responded 
to  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria.  If  we  speak  of  Bible  translations,  it  is 
Mi8«ionsto  J^  the  land  which  the  Bulgarians  now  occupy,  where  the 
Buigaxia.  Script urcs  of  God  have  been  translated  for  the  people 
tluree  distinct  times,  and  twice  out  of  those  three  times  not  only  has 
the  Scripture  been  translated  for  the  people,  but  a  written  language  has 
been  invented  by  the  Missionaries  in  order  t  ^  at  it  might  be  done.  It  is 
to  American  ^Missionaries  that  the  third  tr     slation  of  the  Scriptures 
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is  due.  That  book  is  now  in  use  not  only  by  Protesjtant  Christians, 
but  sometimes  even  in  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  okl  Greek 
Church,  where,  alas !  the  old  Sclavic  text  and  the  Sclavic  Bible  itself 
cannot  be  discovered,  as  I  have  known  myself  by  observation. 

If   we  speak  of  strategic  points  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel, 
what  strategic  point  has  there  ever   heen  oi-  is  there   upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  more  notable  and  more  precious  than  the  territory  of  Bulgaria  ? 
I   cannot  repeat   precisely  that   beautiful  metaphor  of   ]\Ir. 
Gladstone,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Bulgarian  people  as  the         against 
sand  of  the  sea,  nmch  pulverised,  but,  like  the  saud  of  the    Mohammedan- 
sea,  keeping  back  the  waves  of  Mohammedanism  from  middle-  **°** 
aged  Europe;   but  I  ask  your  sympathies  on   behalf  of  Bulgaria.     If  it 
is  true,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said,  that  that  territory  was  the  rampart  aiul 
pi'otection  of  Europe,  it  is  also  true  that  it  is,  as  another  has  described  it, 
the  rampart  for  Constantinople;  for  the  Danube  is  the  moat  and  the  Balkan 
is  the  fortification,  and  the  Bulgarians  hold  both — at  least,  by  their  valour 
and  knowledge  of  the  region,  and  by  that  acquaintance  and  practical  use  of 
it  Avhich  was  shown  in  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war.     Our  American  Board 
and  American  Methodists'  Board  occupy  almost  all  the  teiiitor3\ 
Our  American  Methodists'  I^ard  have  felt  for  years  that  the  how^occu^l7d? 
Bulgarian  Mission  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dilficult  of  all  their 
problems;    and     every     year     tbe    question     comes     up,     "What     shall 
we  do  with  Bulgaria  ?  "      And  whenever  anybody  whom   I   meet  in  the 
Methoilist  Church  knows  that  I  have  been  a  Mii^sionaiy  in  Bulgaiia,  he 
always  asks  me  that  question  :  "  What  shall  we  do  with  Bulgaria  ? "     A 
few  years  ago  the  Methodists'  Board  of  America  ventured  to  assign  a  new 
fund  on  behalf  of  tluit  Mission,  and  they  are  now  sustaining  and  pushing 
an  enterprise  which  they  have  carried  on  there  with  a  new  enei-gy,  which 
I   think  is    I'ecognised   and   repaid,  throughout  the  v.hole  denomination. 
The  American  Boai'd's  work  is  also  i)rospering  and  thiiving. 
I  have  letters  in  my  hand  which  I  shall  not  venture  to  read,  Yood^residte"*^ 
but  I  shall  give  figures  to  show  that  their  woik  in  the  last 
decade  has  increased  tenfold,      Theie  are  now  in  that  difficult  field  some 
thirty  out-stations  and  four  stations,  and  there  are  ten  Missionaries.     Thds 
is  of  the  American  Boaid  only.     And  there  are  eight  organised  Chviiches. 
Ten  years  ago  there  \\as  no  woik  by  the  Bible-women  (so  called).     Now 
there  is  a  work  that  is  covered  by  the  labours  of  ten,  who  are  specially 
attending  to  that  service.     Theic  are  thirty-four  places  of  worship.     There 
are  sc  methi  :ig  like  sev^n  hundred  scholars.     Thero  have  been  about  eight 
hundred  Church  members,  and  there  are  six  hundred  and  fifty  now  living. 
The  contributions  of  the  people  amount  to  nearly  eight  hundred  Turkish 
liras.     This  is  a  work  which  is  now  piospering  and  thriving  in  the  country. 
The  promise  in  both  Missionary  fields  is  that  the  work  will  continue  to 
increase. 

Bev.  Dr.  Gilman  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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OCEANIA:  POLYNESIA,  ACSTRALASIA,  ETC. 

{Wednesday  eveniivj^  June  \?tthy  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

Alexander  McArthur,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Smith,  C.I.E.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Cavaliere  Prochet,  D.D.  (Italy),  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — We  are  favoured  during 
this  week  by  the  presence  of  a  hirge  number  of  highly  esteemed 
friends  from  America  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
come  to  London  in  order  to  attend  this  great  Missionary  Conference, 
to  give  us  information  respecting  the  various  Missions  they  represent, 
and  to  devise  means  for  promoting  and  extending  the  work  in  aid 
of  which  we  are  assembled.  Under  existing  circumstances  you  will, 
I  doubt  not,  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  alike  unbecoming  and 
injudicious  were  I  to  occupy  many  minutes  of  your  valuabh  time. 
Allow  me  to  say.  however,  that  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  meet 
you  on  this  most  interesting  occasion,  and  that  I  think  we  should 
all  esteem  it  both  an  honour  and  a  privilege  to  be  in  any  way 
identified  with  a  cause  so  benevolent  in  its  origin,  so  comprehensive 
in  its  designs,  and  so  glorious  in  its  results  as  the  cause  of  Christian 
^Missions  to  the  heathen  world ;  and  whether  we  reflect  upon  the  ])ast, 
survey  the  present,  or  anticipate  ihe  future,  we  have,  I  think, 
abundant  reason  to  thank  God,  to  take  courage,  and  go  forward. 

We  rejoice  also  to  know  that  we  are  here  to-night,  not  to  speak 
of  defeat  or  failure,  but  thankfully  to  hear  of  and  gratefully  to 
acknowledge  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  But  while  we  rejoice 
Success  in  the  success  that  has  attended  Missionary  labours  in 
a  stimulus,  yarious  parts  of  the  world,  let  us  remember  that  the 
work  is  only  in  its  infancy.  It  is  true  that  when  we  look  at  the 
heathen  world  we  can  discern  here  and  there  some  lovely  spots 
of  beauty  and  verdure,  upon  which  it  is  pleasing  for  the  eye  to  rest, 
where  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  places  have  been  made  glad, 
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and  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  like  the  rose ;  yet  what  a  vast 
moral  wilderness  presents  itself  to  view.  Truly  the  harvest  is  great, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  Let  us,  therefore,  earnestly  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  may  send  forth  more  labourers  into  His 
vineyard,  and  that  the  result  of  this  Conference  may  be  to  enlarge 
our  sympathies,  to  stimulate  our  zeal,  and  to  increase  our  liberality 
on  behalf  of  those  who  are  famishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  I 
must  not,  however,  enlarge  upon  this  subject. 

But  you  are  aware  that  some  of  the  opponents  of  Missions  who  arc 
opposed  to  all  Christian  work,  endeavour  to  disprove  the  lepoits  given  by 
our  Missionaries;  and  the  remark  is  frequently  made,  "Oh,  it  is  their 
business  ;  they  aie  interested  parties,  and,  of  course,  they  will  give  glow- 
ing reports !  "  Well,  I  hope  you  will  not  legard  it  as  egotistical  on  my 
part,  if  1  say,  as  a  layman,  that  I  have  visited  many  parts  of 
the  world,  that  I  have  seen  more  of  Christian  jSIissionaries,  ^  disinterested 
and  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  than  most  men, 
and,  speaking  as  an  indej)endent  and  impartial  witness,  I  huvo  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  it  as  my  honest  conviction  that  Christian  Missions  are  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agencies  for  good  now  in  existence.  I  believe  that 
the  advancement  of  civilisation,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  increase 
of  knowledge  in  art,  science,  and  literature,  the  promotion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  the  development  of  countries  rich  in  undiscovered 
mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  are  all  intimately  identified  with,  and,  to 
a  much  laiger  extent  than  most  peojile  are  aware  of,  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  Clu-istian  ^Missions.  I  hold,  therefore,  that,  even  apart  from  the 
higher  and  most  strictly  religious  advantages  with  which  they  benefit  and 
bless  the  heathen  world,  they  deserve  the  sympathy  and  support,  not 
only  of  the  (Jhristian  Churches  and  the  religious  portion  of  the  ct)mmunity, 
but  that  th(y  should  have  the  support  of  every  true  philanthropist 
who  Avishes  to  ameliorate  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  his  fellow 
men.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  Jisparage  or  undervalue  political 
institutions,  art,  literature,  or  science;  on  the  contrary,  we  rejoice  in  this 
progress,  and  hail  them  as  valuable  auxiliaries. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  Christian  Missions  have  done  more 
to  civilise,  to  benefit,  and  to  bless  the  heathen  world  than  any,  or, 
indeed,  one  might  almost  say  than  all  the  other  agencies  Christianity  the 
that  have  been  employed.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  true  civiuser. 
that  wherever  Christian  jNIissionaries  have  laboured  there  civilisation 
has  made  the  most  rapid  progress,  and  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  had  opened  up  to  them  fresh  markets  for  the  extension 
o^  T.r  commerce.  Missions  have  also  rendered  valuable  service  to 
humanity  by  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  crime  of  infanticide,  by 
saving  young  widows  from  being  consumed  on  the  funeral  pyre  of 
their  departed  husbands,  by  raising  woman  from  the  degraded  and 
wretched  condition  in  which  she  is  usually  found  in  heathen  lands 
to  occupy  the  position  which  Providence  designed  her  to  occupy  as 
the  companion  and  comforter  of  man,  by  enjoining  care  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  by  preventing  war  and  bloodshed  among  savage  nations, 
and  by  inculcating  and  encouraging  habits  of  peaceful  industry.     We 
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hold,  therefore,  that  Christian  Missions  deserve  our  sympathy,  our 
confidence,  and  our  liberal  support,  and  we  trust  the  result  of  this 
Conference  will  be  to  enlarge  our  sympathy,  to  stimulate  our  zeal,  and 
to  increase  our  liberality. 

Bishop  Stuart,  D.D.  (of  Waiapu) :  The  part  of  the  Mission- 
field  of  which  1  am  to  sj)eak  to-night  is  New  Zealand,  and  the 
New  Zealand  woik     of   the    Church    Missionary    Society    among    the 

aLasion.  aborigines  thi.e,  who  are  called  in  their  own  tongue 
Maoris.  I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  the  history  of  the  Mission  in 
New  Zealand  is  almost,  I  might  say,  unique,  for  it  is  distinguished 
in  two  particulars.  Other  Missions,  perhaps,  have  exhibited  one  of 
these,  and  others  the  other  ;  but  I  know  no  other  part  of  the  Mission- 
field  in  which  the  two  particulars  of  which  I  shall  presently  speak 
are  seen  in  combination  except  in  New  Zealand.  Now  the  first  of 
these  particulars  is  this,  that  the  work  of  Christian  Missions  there  up 
to  a  certain  period  was  a  complete  success.  New  Zealand  as  a  matter 
of  fact  was  evangelised. 

After  a  period  of  apparently  abortive  effort,  in  which  the  patience 
of  the  Missionaries  was  tried  as  perhaps  it  was  never  tried  in  any  other 
country  except  Africa,  at  last  the  movement  began,  the  Gospel  spread, 
and  it  was  what  I  have  sometimes  called  a  gregarious  conversion  of 
the  people.  There  are  some  countries,  like  India,  where  we  have  to 
gather  converts  one  by  one.  The  high-caste  natives  of  India  have  thus 
been  gathered  in ;  but  even  there  there  are  some  tribes  like  the 
Santhals  and  the  Karens,  where  you  have  them  flocking  over  to  make 
at  any  rate  a  nominal  profession  of  Christianity.  Then  it  is  the  work 
of  the  Missionary  to  work  on  those  people  ;  to  elevate  them  not 
merely  to  a  nominal  profession,  but  to  a  real  hearty  understanding 
of  the  religion  which  they  desire  to  embrace.  In  New  Zealand,  when 
once  Christianity  took  root,  it  spread  rapidly.  It  was  almc  t  like  a 
bush  fire. 

Our  settlers  go  there  and  cut  down  the  trees  and  wait  for  the  dry 
season,  and  then  try  to  have  a  good  "'burn";  but  a  great  (knl  dcjieiids 
upon  circuni stances  whether  they  have  it  or  not,  and  if  the  vind  does  not 
blow  strong  enough,  or  if  rain  should  set  in,  the  labour  of  montlis  is  Ic/st 
for  the  tiine.  In  New  Zealand  there  Avas  that  period  of  prepara- 
tory labour;  there  was  a  cutting  down  of  the  jungle,  and  then 
God  sent  fire  from  heaven  and  there  was  a  conflagiation,  and 
it  spread  rapidly,  so  that  when  the  illustrious  Bi^^liop  Selwyn  ariived  (>:ent 
out  as  he  was  partly  at  the  charge  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  be 
the  first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand),  he  found — what  ?  He  traversed  a  country 
which  a  few  years  before  had  been  the  home  of  the  most  barbarous  and 
savage  race  of  cannibals  known;  he  traversed  it  throughout  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  he  wrote  home,  "Everywhere  I  see  the  people  eager  for 
instruction,  meeting  for  daily  prayeis,  keepiiig  the  Sabbath,  learning  to 
read  the  portions  of  God's  Word  translated  into  their  language :  in  short," 
he  said,  '•!  seem  to  see  a  nation  born  in  a  day."  That  was  the  testimony 
of  Bishop  Selwyn,  who,  after  other  men  had  laboured,  came  t     enter  into 
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A  sad  change. 


their  labours ;  that  was  his  generous  and  lionouruble  testimony  to  the 
work  he  found  had  been  done.  The  nominal  profession  of  Clii  istianity  was 
univeisjd  tliioughout  the  island  at  that  time.  Then  cume  a  change.  I 
will  not  go  into  that  chapter,  a  chapter  blotted  with  tears  and 
stained  with  blood  in  the  annals  of  England's  wais — wa!s 
which  brought  no  honour  to  us,  and  wais  which  wrought  terrible  devasta- 
tion amongst  a  people  whom  even  those  who  fought  against  thera  confessed 
to  be  a  noble  race  and  a  generous  foe.  But  the  end  of  all  that  was  that 
a  check  came  to  Missionary  eliort. 

When  I  first  visited  New  Zealand  it  was  simply  a  case  of  holding 
on  to  a  desperate  cause,  hut  now  what  have  I  to  tell  ?  A  wonderful 
transformat  ion  has  taken  place  in  the  period  I  have  Atransfomation 
mentioned.  I  have  seen  it  take  place  under  my  own  eyes,  witnessed. 
The  number  of  native  clergy  at  present  labouring  in  New  Zealand  is 
quite  three  times  what  it  was  when  I  first  visited  the  country.  I  may 
mention  that  just  before  I  left  I  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  three 
well-known  young  men  to  the  body  of  thirteen  native  clergy  in  m}' 
own  diocese  alone.  And  these  native  clergy  are  in  every  case 
supported  by  the  contributions  and  endowments  raised  by  their  own 
people.  I  do  not  know  whether  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
brethren  here  it  is  quite  safe  to  speak  of  an  endowed  Church,  but  I 
can  say  these  endowments  are  all  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and 
somehow  or  other  the  Lord  does  still  provide  the  funds,  Liberality  of 
a  modus  vivendl,  even  for  a  voluntary  Church.  The  Maoris. 
Maoris  often  seem  conscious  that  they  are  a  decaying  race.  They 
speak  of  it  sometimes  in  a  pathetic  way,  but  this  I  heard  from  my 
right  rev.  brother  the  Bishop  of  Auckland,  and  I  can  confirm  it.  A 
Maori  chief,  making  over  a  portion  of  land  as  an  endowment  for  the 
native  pastorate,  said,  "  It  will  possibly  not  be  long  needed  for  that 
pastorate  ;  but,  never  mind,  if  it  does  not  benefit  the  Maori  it  will 
benefit  the  Church." 

Only  two   days  ago   I   received    a   letter    from   Archdeacon    Samuel 
WiUiaais — the  son,  I  may  mention,  of  the  illustrious  Henry  Williams,  the 
first  ordained  Missionary  avIio  labouied  in  New  Zealand.     The  venerable 
Samuel  Williams,  a  Missionary  of  the  Church  jNIissionary  Society,  is  still, 
thank  God,  stiong  and  heaity  in  the  work.     In  this  letter  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of   the  public  funeral   of   a  very  remarkable   native 
chief,  who  has  lately  died  in  Hav.ke's  Bay.     The  aged  chief  for  years  had 
.suppoited  Christian  work  in  every  way;  and  as  1  had  occasion      a  native 
to  mention  at  a  Missionary  meeting  yesterday  at  Winchester,      christian 
I    was   present  in   Norfolk   Island,    the    headquarters   of   the  Philanthropist. 
Melanesian  Mission,  when  a  Melanesian  boy  was  baptised  by  Bishop  John 
Selwyn  by  the  name  of  Kenata,  because  that  chief  was  supporting  him,  as 
he  had  supported  for  many  years,  by  a  subscription  of  £10  a  ycai",  a  Ixjv 
in  Bishop  Selwyn's  .school.     There  is  the  MivSsionary  spirit  showing  itself 
amongst  the  Maoris. 

When  I  went  to  Norfolk  Island  to  the  consecration  of  the  church 
erected  in  memory  of  Bishop  Patteson,  aa  ho  may  be  truly  said  to  have  died 
in  the  cause  of  island  evangelisation,  I  was  accompanied  by  two  Maori 
clergymen  as  my  chaplains,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  wonder  with 
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which  the  Melanesians,  who  are  unusually  short  men,  looked  up  to  those 
stalwart  Maoris.  When  we  went  back  they  voluntarily  made  collections  to 
take  tlie  Gospel  to  the  islands  l)eyond.  There  was  no  passing  the  plate 
without  putting  something  into  it  there,  I  can  assure  you.  1  might  tell  you 
of  other  things.  I  might  tell  you,  for  instance,  how  tho  Maoris,  having 
given  endowments  for  the  support  of  boarding  schools,  to  give 
^e"^chooi«  ^  thorough  education  to  their  children,  are  now  making  good 
use  of  those  schools,  so  that  we  cannot  take  in  all  the  children 
who  seek  admission.  The  boys  pass  the  sixth  standard  at  Te  Ante,  and 
even  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University.  The  Maoris  are 
also  taking  their  place  ui  political  life.  As  one  outcome  of  those  un- 
gracious wars  which  we  loiced  upon  them,  we  have  found  out  at  last  a 
better  way,  namely,  to  admit  them  to  some  share  of  political  piivilege ; 
and  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  aie  four  electoral  districts  in  the 
northern  island,  each  of  which  returns  its  Maori  mendjer,  and  they  sit 
along  with  their  fellow  members  in  our  House  of  Assembly. 

I  fear  I  have  exhausied  the  time  I  could  fairly  claim,  but 
still,  I  think,  what  I  have  now  stated  will  at  any  rate  serve 
to  show  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  the  history  of  Missions  in 
New  Zealand  was  almost  uni(|ue.  There  was  this  particular,  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  it  was  an  almost  thoroughly  successful  Mission ; 
and  the  second  particular  was  this,  that  when  the  widespreading 
tree  had  been  cut  down,  when  nought  seemed  to  remain  but  the 
i,ife  stump  in  the  ground,  through  God's  goodness  there 
out  of  death,  sprang  up  from  tliat  a  fair,  stately,  strong  stem,  with  wiile- 
spreading  branches  and  dependent  fruit.  That  shows  to  my  mind 
there  was  vitality  in  the  work  of  the  early  ^Missionaries,  and  if  you 
ask  me,  "How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?"  I  say  it  was  this, — the 
first  Missionaries  went  with  an  open  Bible  in  their  hands  ;  it  was 
that  Bible  which  has  been  the  seed  of  life  amongst  them,  and  now, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  we  see  the  Church  revived,  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  hope  that  it  is  a  work  which  God  will  continue  to  bless,  for 
"  the  Word  of  the  Lord  it  standeth  and  endureth  for  ever." 

Rev,  James  Calvert  (Wesleyan  jMissionary  Society,  from  Fiji  Ishmds) : 
iNlr.  Chairman,  and  dear  friends, —Of  all  the  many  Oceanic  Missions 
in  the  Pacific,  I  am  here  to  represent  but  one,  in  which  a  great  part 
of  my  life  has  been  spent, — the  Mission  to  Fiji.  This  large  and 
beautiiul  group,  which  lies  eighteen  hundred  miles  north-east  from 
Sydney,  and  twelve  hundred  miles  north  of  New  Zealand, 
The  Fiji  *°  ""consists  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  islands  and 
islets,  eighty  of  which  are  inhabited.  The  two  largest  are  ninety 
miles  in  length.  The  islanders  are  a  fine  race,  of  fair  intelligence, 
and,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  own  simple  wants,  very 
industrious.  Having  been  left  to  themselves,  and  to  the  undisturbed 
control  of  bad  influences  in  all  the  past,  they  became  extremely  vile 
and  degraded.  Cannibalism  was  a  recognised  institution  among 
them,  they  sometimes  cooking  at  one  time  as  many  as  a  hundred 
human   beings.       One   man,    notorious   above   all   the   rest   of  his 
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countrymen,  gloried  in  his  shame,  and  put  down  a  big  stone  for  each 
one  that  he  partook  of  from  the  time  when  he  became  a  man  to  his 
death,  and  it  was  found  he  had  eaten  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
two.  This  cannibalism  was  practised  to  a  fearful  extent.  Infanti- 
cide was  a  general  custom,  and  the  burial  of  sick  persons  before 
death  was  common.  Cruelty  of  all  kinds  abounded,  and  polygamy 
was  established  throughout  the  group. 

The  conditions  and  claims  of  Fiji  were  originally  brought  before 
the  Christian  people  of  England,  and  particularly  before  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Churches,  about  fifty  years  ago.  Already,  at  that  time, 
two  white  Missionaries  were  doing  noble  and  most  encouraging 
pioneer  work  in  the  islands.  The  Missionaries  were  reinforced  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  never  exceeded  thirteen  at  any  one  Reguit  of  fifty 
time.  Now  there  are  only  nine,  and  this  number  will  years  of  work, 
probably  be  still  further  reduced,  the  work  being  carried  on  chiefly 
and  successfully  by  agents  raised  up  among  the  people  themselves. 
Happily,  we  jNIissionaries  have  always  been  heartily  one,  so  that  our 
prayers  and  labours  have  not  been  hindered  but  greatly  helped. 
Regular  weekly  English  worship,  and  the  class  meetings  among  the 
families,  were  of  the  utmost  value  in  keeping  our  souls  alive.  We  have 
had  the  right  men,  none  of  them  extraordinary,  but  suitable,  well 
adapted, — making  little  of  difficulties,  dangers,  and  afttictions,  but  the 
best  of  everything  and  everyone  ;  and  all  our  work,  and  the  training  of 
native  agents,  has  always  been  in  the  Fijian  language,  and  interpreters 
are  not  employed.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Fiji  my  heart  was  gladdened  by 
finding  the  same  stamp  of  men,  supplied  by  Australia,  carry-  Australia  now 
ing  on  the  work  successfully.  A  very  great  help  to  our  pro-  ""ppiyingr  men. 
gress  was,  I  believe,  that  we  had  the  whole  field  to  ourselves,  and  our 
labours  were  not  interfered  with  by  any  other  Protestants.  Tlie 
Romanists  happily  came  too  late  for  success,  after  we  had  gained  a  good 
footing  and  supplied  the  Scriptures,  so  that  they  have  never  succeeded 
to  a  large  extent,  and  they  are  now  losing  ground,  though  they  have  zeal 
and  self-denial  worthy  of  the  best  of  causes.  The  vital,  experimental, 
and  practical  truths  of  God's  Word  were  explained,  applied,  and 
enforced.  Christ,  the  loving  Saviour  of  all,  especially  of  them  that 
believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul,  was  shown  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  came  to  Him  :  the  Divine  Personal 
Spirit  in  all  His  glorious  energy  and  saving  power,  was  prominently 
set  forth,  and  He  was  ev^er  present,  convicting  of  sin,  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment.  Great  numbers  from  the  beginning,  and, 
thank  God,  to  the  present  time,  were  thoroughly  awakened  Athorough 
by  the  truth  and  by  the  Spirit.  They  sorrowed  after  a  awakening, 
godly  sort,  turned  from  sin,  and  turned  fully  to  God  through  Christ 
alone.  Such  penitents  in  large  numbers  have  during  the  whole  history 
of  the  Mission  found  peace  through  believing,  and  have  shown  to 
all  the  evidences  of  a  life  renewed  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 
Old  things  passed  away  :  behold,  all  things  became  new.  On  several 
occasions  on  many  islands  there  have  been  special  outpourings  of  the 
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Divine  Spirit,  wlien  considerable  numbers  were  saved,  and  all  were 
quickened  into  life  and  prosperity. 

The  spirit  in  which  they  endured  trials,  persecutions,  loss,  and  mai-tyr- 
dom,   proved  the   truth  and    depth    and  excellence    of  the   iclitjion    they 
^'Xpfricnced   and  practistd.     Many   of   the    converts, — new    creatures    in 
Christ — quick(>ned   and   raised   into   newness  of  life,   began  to  s[)eak  and 
t»'stify,   and  entreat,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.     It 
'by^oonverts!*    ^^'^^  more  than  meat  and  diink  to  them  to  spread  among  their 
relatives  and  countrymen  tho  loligion  which  was  such  a  reality 
and  Loon  to  themselves.     Thus  the  saving  truth  and  grace  of  God  spreail 
from  one  to  another,  from  village  to  village,  fiom  island  to  island.      None 
could  gainsay  or  resist  their  testimony  in  holding  forth  the  \\'ord  of  life. 
Our  Mission  needed  no  better  or  stronger  commendation.     These  real  con- 
verts are  manifestly  dedaied  to  be  the  epistle  of  Chiist,  known  and  lead  of 
all  men,  and  by  their  agency  a  most  substantial,  most  blessed,  and  extensive 
work  of  God  has  been  wrought  in  all  directi(nis  throughout  Fiji.     On  my 
last  visit,  in  company  with  the   Bishop  of  Nelson  (New  Zealand),  I  was 
delighted  at  the  grand  sight  I  witnessed  t.t  thn  District  Training  Institution, 
where  I  found  109  fully  dev^>ted  men,  selected  from  the  insti- 
prM^hers^"   tutions  in  each  circuit,    under  training  as    preachers   of   tho 
G(;.'^pel — fine  strong,    hale,    hearty  men,  who  cheeifuUy   sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Fiji  and  elsewheie. 

For  the  oveisight  of  this  vastly  important  branch  of  our  woik,  one  de- 
voted Missionary  and  his  assistant,  a  native  minister,  are  specially  qualified 
and  adapted.  Since  my  leturn  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  these  students, 
to  hazard  their  lives  and  health  to  labour  in  the  uidiealthy  climate  of  New 
Guinea,  where  Fijians  have  alieady  been  sacrificed.  Fifteen  were  asked 
for,  forty  volunteered.  Christian  woik  must  mainly  be  done  everywhere 
by  the  converts  themselves.  Tho  foreigner  is  an  expensive  agent,  with  the 
many  real  and  imaginary  wants  of  himself  and  his  family.  He  can  never 
manage  the  climate  and  the  customs,  and  find  out  and  adapt  himself  to  the 
native  character  as  well  as  one  of  themselves.  Tho  native  agent  was  well 
knowTi  before  the  glorious  change  which  has  renewed  him  on 
the  spot  before  their  eyes,  and  he  is  a  living  specimen,  well 
studied,  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  transfoim  the  character.  He 
is  already  there,  without  any  expense  ;  he  can  be  employed  at 
small  cost,  and  that  raised  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  by  those  for 
whose  benefit  he  labours.  Wiih  only  9  wLite  Missionaries  we  have 
3,005  native  preachers,  56  of  them  ordained  as  native  ministers,  who 
take  full  part  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  with  the  English  ministers.  Then 
there  are  47  catechists,  983  preachers  separated  to  the  work,  and  1,919 
ordinary  local  or  lay  preachers.  There  are  1,268  chapels  and  other 
preaching  places,  28  English  Church  members,  27,097  fully  accredited  native 
Church  membeis,  with  4,264  on  trial  for  Church  membership.  These  are 
well  cared  for  by  3,480  devoted  class  leaders.  There  are 
40,718  scholars  in  our  1,735  day  and  Sunday  schools,  taught 
by  2,526  teachers;  and  101,150  in  attendance  on  public  worship.  The 
jubilee  of  the  Mission  was  lately  held.  Fifty  years  previously  there  was  not 
a  Christian  in  all  Fiji :  now  there  is  not  an  avowed  heathen  left.  Canni- 
balism has  for  some  years  past  been  wholly  extinct,  and  othei-  memorable 
customs  of  barbarity  and  ciuelty   have  disappeared.     Behold,  what  hath 
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God  wrought !     Instead  of  the  briai-  there  has  sprun<;  up  the  myrtle  tree  ; 
and  it  istothn  Lord  for  a  name,  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  l>e  cut  off. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Mission  the  printing-jness  was  brought 
into  use.  When  our  printer  failed  we  were  placed  in  a  great  difiiculty,  as 
a  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament  and  other  lioohs  were  urgently  required. 
We  ordered  a  man  from  Loiulon  who  would  rough  it,  but  such  a  man  was 
not  found.  Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  French  count,  an 
infidel,  who  was  wrwked,  was  deeply  awakened,  and  sought  and  ^"  infidel  count 
fo\ind  mercy  and  saving  grace.  He  was  completely  reformed. 
I  taught  him  printing  and  iKKtkbinding,  and  just  when  we  were  in  our 
deepest  need  he  became  a  most  efficient  labourer  with  us.  He  would  make 
our  sails,  splice  a  ropo,  floor  a  house,  put  in  windows,  make  a  d(X)r  and  put 
it  in.  He  becaum  a  school  teacher  and  lo«U  preacher.  The  people  felt  ho 
loved  them,  and  the  best  of  our  converts  from  any  part  of  Fiji  were  ready 
to  settle  down  and  work  with  him.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  books  we  required,  were  well  done  and  quickly  supplied,  helping 
on  the  work  amazingly.  A  whole-hearted  and  ca})able  man  like  that  was 
beyond  price. 

We  printed  innumerable  poi-tions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Catechism, 

one  especially  which  consisted  of  p;i.s.sagos  of  Scripture  only  in     „ 

^    .         -',.  ii.14.  Ill  r,M  -^  Spread  of  the 

answer  to  questions,  and  tJiat  was  mvalual)Ie.      I  here    was      Scriptures. 

also  an  excellent  system  of  theology  prepared  by  the  eminent 

John  Hunt,  and  a  superior  dictionary  and  grammar  provided  by  David 

llazlewood,  a  man  unknown  to  fame,  but  whose  record  is  on  high. 

God  intends  to  save  our  race,  and  will  do  it.     "The  glory  of  the 

Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  Hesh  shall  see  it  together:  for  the 

mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."     Let  us  then  go  forth  in  faith,  and 

preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  feeling  that  we  have  the  strongest 

ground  for  the  utmost  hope  in  Him  who  has  said,  "  All  authority  hath 

been  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.     Go  ye  therefore,  and 

make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the 

Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to 

observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you  ;  and,  lo  !  I  am  with 

you  ahvay,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Eev.  S.  Macfarlane,  LL.D.  (L.M.S.,  from  New  Guinea)  :  ]Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  dear  Christian  friends, — These  mtetings  have  reminded  me  of 
a  carved  post  that  I  saw  in  a  cannibal  village  at  the  east  end  of  New 
Guinea,  a  few  years  ago.      It  was  something  like  the  Latin  deity 
Janus,  with  two  faces.     One  had  a  wild,  weird,  sad,  haggard  expres- 
sion to  me,  although  it  might  not  have  appeared  so  to  the  natives, 
looking  away  to  the  east ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  there     j^^^^^j^ 
was   an  expression  of   unutterable  sadness   as  it  looked  backwards  and 
away  to  the  west,  where   the  spirits  are  supposed  to  go    ^'"■^*'^^s- 
when  they  leave  the  body.     That  post  seemed  to  me  to  be  looking 
backwards  and  forwards ;  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  here,  looking 
backwards  in  order  to  review  our  plans, — searchingly,  I  hope,  into 
the  past  and  hopefully  into  the  future. 

We   are   met  together  as   a   portion  of   the   Lord's   array,   and   we 
are  here  to  review  our  plans,  to  lift  them  up,  so  to  speak,  in  the  presence 
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of  OimI,  jis  well  as  of  each  other,  and  to  see  if  wo  cannot  improve  them, 
and  ^'('t  some  fiesh  inspiration  for  tlio  cninln;^'  conllicl.  1  have  liad 
so  nmcii  to  <lo  witli  Mission  vessels  and  boats,  that  I  suppose  I  may  1k> 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Lord's  navy  ;  and  while  1  have  la-en  in  England, 
and  even  at  these  meetings,  I  liave  been  leminded  of  positions  in  which 
1  have  been  with  natives;  when  one  man  would  say,  "I  believe  tluTO 
is  ii  roof  there"  and  another  would  l)e  eqnally  contiih-nt  that  it  was  yonder. 
1  will  tell  you  what  I  did  under  those  circumstance  s.  I  shortened  sail,  and 
kept  tlie  lead  going.  That  is  to  say,  I  moved  cautiously,  and  tried  to  lind 
out  for  myself.     And  we  uuist  keep  the  lead  of  prayei-  going,  and  study, 

and  try  to  find  out  for  oiuselves.     I  have  often  wished  there 
Keep  the  lead  ^y^-  among  my  cr(^w  a  sort  of  marine  pope,  upon  whom  I  might 

have  lelied,  but  1  knew  there  was  not. 
Now  we  are  here,  pre-eminently,  ais  the  people  of  the  Bible.  What  we 
want  to  know  as  Missionaries  and  Christians,  Ls  what  that  Bible  says  ;  and 
We  do  not  care  who  tells  us ;  we  do  not  care  from  what  country  or  section 
of  the  Church  ho  comes.  And  although  it  may  not  be  the  best  book  to 
teach  us  about  tlie  sciences,  it  is  the  best  book,  and  it  is  the  only  bo<jk  to 
teach  us  about  God  and  the  future,  and  our  relati(m  thereto.  I  often  think 
what  old  Galileo  .said  when  tliey  were  persecuting  liim.  When  they  thought 
that  his  idea  of  the  planetary  system  was  luiscriptural,  he  said,  "  The 

Bible  was  not  given  us  to  teach  us  how  the  heavens  go,  but  to 
*^  Bible.^  *^*  teach  us  how  to  go  to  heaven."     And  we  are  here  to  consider 

what  has  been  the  ell'ect  of  that  teaching  in  Polynesia  duiing 
the  last  ninety  years. 

I  am  here  to  represent,  as  you  know,  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  a  history  of  that  Society — do  not 
fear  that  ;  but  I  want  to  take  you  back  to  1796,  when  the  London 
Missionary  Society  sent  out  its  first  band  of  Missionaries,  and  to  bear 
in  mind  what  sort  of  transformation  has  come  over  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  as  well  as  other  places,  since  that  time.  And  to  remind 
you  also  that  in  those  times  not  only  the  directors  of  our  Society,  but 
Wrong  ideas  of  Christian  men  generally,  thought  that  civilisation  must 
evangeUsation.  precede  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

That  is  shown  very  cleaily  by  the  sort  of  men  that  were  ent  out;  and  it 
won't  take  a  minute  if  I  read  over  a  list  of  that  extiaordinary  band  of 
Missionaries : — "  Four  oidained  Missionaiies,  live  caipentei-s,  two  shoe- 
makers, one  buckle  and  harness-maker,  two  shopkeepers,  one  gentleman's 
servant,  who  subsequently  turned  tin-worker,  one  whitesmith,  a  gaidener, 
a  surgeon,  a  braziei',  a  cooper,  a  cotton  manufacturer,  an  Indian  weaver, 
a  hatter,  a  linen  diaper,  and  a  cabinet  maker."  The  youngest  was  sixteen 
months,  and  the  oldest  was  sixty-four  years.  But  whilst  there  may  be  some- 
thing very  striking  in  the  contrast  between  the  men  sent  out  to-day  and  then, 
there  is  also  a  veiy  striking  contrast  in  the  instructions  they  received. 
Those  pioneers  were  advised,  among  other  things,  "to  procure 
instructions  ^^^^  pipes  of  the  best  wine  at  Rio,  to  be  put  into  hogsheads,  and 
paid  for  by  a  draft  on  the  London  Missionary  Society."  The 
secretaries  do  not  give  such  instructions  in  these  days !  The  report  does 
not  say  how  many  teetotalers  there  were  amongst  them,  nor  does  it  say  to 
whom  the  secretary  refeired  when  he  said  the  wine  was  to  be  put  into 
hogsheads.     However,  we  find  that  these  men  did  a  glorious  work  in  their 
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time.  The  Mission  sprea»l  from  Tahiti  right  away  down  to  New  (tuinea. 
Tlie  Gospel  has  gone  on  from  ishtnd  toishmd,  and  maiidy  by  native  agents  ; 
whereas  the  tirst  men  who  went  to  Tahiti  were  some  twenty  long  years 
before  they  heard  of  any  convert,  the  native  teachers  have  not  been, 
perhaps,  so  many  weeks  without  hearing  of  some  good  result. 

When  we  went  to  New  Guinea,  in  1871,  there  was  nobody  to  intro- 
duce us.  W^e  did  not  know  anything  of  the  language  of  the  people,  or 
they  of  ours.  It  is  all  very  well  to  go  and  find  a  language  Newouine* 
reduced  to  writing,  and  Missionaries  there  with  native  ini87i. 
converts  ready  to  receive  you;  but  in  1871  it  was  very  different. 
There  were  special  difficulties  in  starting  a  Mission,  peculiar  to  New 
Guinea.  In  the  South  Seas,  where  Mr.  Calvert  has  been,  one  lan- 
guage generally  prevails  throughout  an  island  or  a  group  of  island^?, 
but  in  New  Guinea  there  are  numerous  languages  and  dialects 
spoken.  One  village  receives  you,  and  the  people  of  the  next  place 
declare  and  make  war  upon  it  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  important 
to  receive  the  foreigner.  There  is  no  superior  chief.  But  over  and 
above  all,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with 
is  that  of  climate.  We  have  had  over  one  hundred  deaths  since  1871 
in  that  New  Guinea  Mission.  Do  not  suppose  because  you  see  me 
looking  healthy  and  well  that  we  do  not  get  fever  and  Many  deaths,  but 
ague!  But  although  we  have  had  these  deaths,  there  ^"I'^n^eers ready, 
are  hundreds  of  volunteers  ready  to  take  up  the  work  at  any  moment. 

But  there  is  another  thing.  Even  when  we  manage  to  gain  the  conti- 
dence  of  these  people  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  live  amongst  them,  do  not  suppose 
we  can  go  straight  to  woik  and  shoAv  to  them  at  once  what  a  glorious  thing 
Christianity  is!  I  can  tell  you  from  experience,  that  it  takes  often  many 
years  to  make  these  nations  know  that  you  are  their  friend.  I  have 
been  three  or  four  years  myself  before  they  have  realised  that.  A  captain, 
coming  up  to  our  house,  said,  "  What  do  you  think?  These  native  chiefs  want 
to  know  who  and  what  you  are  ;  they  can  understand  us  because 
wecometol)uy,  but  they  have  the  idea  that  you  must  have  done  ^y'^e^pJopig*^ 
something  in  your  own  country  so  that  you  dare  not  go  back." 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  the  natives  regarding  us  as  cannibals,  they  looked 
into  our  cask,  which  had  only  two  or  throe  pieces  of  salt  Ix^ef  in  it.  There 
was  quite  a  congregation  around  the  cask,  and  after  serious  looks  and 
whispering  a  regular  stampede ;  they  jumped  into  their  canoes  to  get  away 
from  the  ship.  When  looking  into  the  cask  they  had  said,  "  That  is  not 
kangaroo;  it  is  not  pig  ;  it  must  be  human  beef."  Thinking  we  were  can- 
nibals, they  thought  it  time  to  clear  out,  because  the  cask  was  nearly  empty. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  we  have  been  able  to  get  at  them, 
as  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact  that  we  have  opened  up  six  hundred 
miles  of  coast  line,  formed  seventy  stations,  reduced  six  of  the 
languages  to  writing,  and  translated  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  into  one  dialect,  and  portions  of  Scripture  into 
others,  and  formed  six  Churches  containing  nearly  seven  hundred 
Church  members,  and  they  do  not  easily  get  into  ajteitutainapita 
Church  there.  I  left  sixty  young  men  preparing  for  native  ofdifficuitiea. 
teachers.     We  had  sent  out  from  the  Papuan  College  twenty-three 
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before  I  left,  none  of  them  without  four  years'  training;  and  these 
people  so  soon  as  ever  the  Gos})el  lays  hold  of  them  want  to  send  it 
to  the  people  beyond.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  did  not  know 
what  money  was  in  1871,  but  just  before  I  left  there  was  a  collec*^ion 
at  my  own  station  arao"  -^ting  to  £64  10s.  Let  us  go  from  these 
meetings  determined  to  <  omething  more.  What  are  the  subscrip- 
tions or  the  time  that  so.  e  of  us  are  giving  ?  We  must  make  some 
new  departure  if  we  are  going  to  overtake  this  work.  You  will  fe^l 
with  me  that  these  are  stirring  times.  The  great  wave  of  democracy 
is  coming  on  us,  and  you  cannot  stop  it,  and  many  in  this  room  would 
not  stop  it  if  they  could  :  but  we  claim  Jesus  Christ  as  the  great 
Leader  of  democracy.  Look  at  the  naturalists,  look  at  scientitic  men 
all  around  us;  whilst  they  are  discussing  abcat  fluids,  and  atoms, 
and  the  age  of  human  bones,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are  doing  the 
work  that  Jesus  Christ  has  sent  us  to  do.  If  we  do  our  part,  God 
will  do  His.  If  we  did  that  we  should  soon  have  the  world  brought  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Gilman,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American   Bible    Society)  : 
It  has  been  our  privilege  thus  far  to  listen  to  men  who  have  had 
experience  on  the  held.     I  am  sorry  I  can  bring  no  personal  testi- 
mony of  observation  or  work  among  the  ishmds  of  the  Pacitic,  but  it 
,  seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  said  to-night 

American  .  •%!  •      •  •  ■  ^  r      i 

Missions  in  about  American  JMissionaries  in  that  ])art  oi  the  great 
Pacific.  Mission-tieid.  The  islands  north  of  the  Equator  have 
■fallen  to  the  province  of  the  American  Board,  and  I  will  speak  briefly 
Kji  a  few  incidents  connected  with  their  work.  Prominent  among  the 
Missionary  interests  of  the  past  is  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
Hawaiian  people  were  ready  for  the  Missionaries  before  they  appeared, 
having  cast  away  their  idols.  A  generation  passed  away,  and  the 
Havaiians  had  become  a  Christian  people,  and  as  the  natural  result  of 
th  ir  conversion  to  Christianity  they  sought  to  see  what  th.ey  could 
do  in  telling  the  same  glad  tidings  to  other  people  in  the  regions 
beyond.  So,  in  the  year  1852,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  with  the  help 
and  co-operation  of  the  American  Board,  determined  to  establish 
stations  in  the  far  south  and  west,  among  groups  of  islands  some 
three  thousand  miles  away,  and  nearly  on  the  Equator, — about  half- 
wa}^  round  the  globe  from  here.  These  islanders  were  all  pagans,  and 
amongst  the  islands — the  Caroline,  the  Marshall,  and  the  Gilbert 
Islands — there  was  a  population  estimated  at  from  seventy-flve 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  people.  One  generation  has 
passed  away  since  the  commencement  of  these  Missions,  and  there 
have  been  gathered  at  the  forty-six  stations  ten  thousand  adherents 
of  Christianity,  of  whom  more  than  Ave  thousand  are  Church 
members.  Besides  those  there  are  three  thousand  pupils  receiving 
instruction  in  Mission  schools. 

These  islanders  live,  many  of    them,  hundreds  of   miles   irom  their 
neighbours,  and  they  speak  ditfereiit  dialects.     Of  course  the  tiist  woik  of 
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the  Missionaries  was  to  reduce  to  writing  those  unwritten  tongues,  to  make 
vo<rahularies  and  gianimurs,  and  then  to  translate  into  those     jj^g  American 
strange  tongues  the  Scriptures  which  we  prize.     These  trans- 
lations have  been  niade.     The  American  Bi])le  Society  has 
piinted  the  entire  New  Testament  in  four  of  these  languages. 

In  U'52  the  occupants  of  these  islands  weie  the  most  degiaded 
repulsive  of  savages.     Sanguinary  wais,  often  due  to  scarcity 

of  food,  had  reduced  the  numl)ers  of  the  i)eople.     One  of  the   -^^n  "''Jeotion 

•,.  ,.  1  /-<!••       •  •!•  1  to  peace, 

petty  kuigs  objected  to  Ciuistianity  with  its  tendency  to  peace, 

because  where  food  was  scant  wars  weie  needful  to  keep  down  the  poj^i- 
lation. 

For  twenty  years  foreigners  were  excluded.  Only  fifteen  years  ago  a 
teacher  was  allowed  to  enter  Apemama.  What  has  been  accomplished  ? 
In  the  autumn  of  1882  the  King  Biiioka  dispatched  an  open  boat  con- 
taining nine  men  and  three  women  to  one  of  the  neiglilwuring  islands  on 
some  business.  In  returning  the  current  diifted  them  to  the  west,  and 
they  found  themselves  on  the  wide  ocean,  without  compass,  with  a  few 
gallons  of  water  and  a  small  supply  of  food.  Six  weeks  later  seven 
had  died  of  thirst  and  exposure.  On  December  9tli  rain  fell,  and  they 
caught  the  water  in  tlieir  mats.  On  December  10th,  1882,  seven  hundred 
miles  away  from  Apemama,  the  Northern  LigJit  merchant  ship  from  New 
York  hove  in  sight,  and  rescued  the  tive  suivivors.  The  captain  says: 
*'  A  more  devout  band  of  Christians  I  never  met.  When  first  hauled  out 
of  their  cheerless  cockleshell,  moie  dead  than  alive,  and  placed  safely  on 
board  a  comfortable  ship,  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  the  _, 
leader  gave  thanks  to  God  with  becoming  reverence.  They  of  the  Gospel 
then  fell  on  the  deck  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.  Brandv  illustrated. 
and  other  stimulants  were  administered,  but  their  leader  refused  them, 
repeating  his  only  words  of  English,  '  Me  Missionaiy.' "  These  waifs 
were  taken  first  to  Yokohama,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  to 
Honolulu,  so  that  in  three  nations  they  might  be  seen  as  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  over  the  hearts  of  the  heathen,  and  the  value  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  most  benighted.  *'  They  have  with  them  a  copy  of 
the  Gilbert  Islands  New  Testament,  well  thumbed,  and  stained  with 
water,  which  two  of  them  can  read ;  they  woiship  together  morning  and 
evening,  and  decline  to  eat  food  until  a  blessing  has  been  asked;  and  they 
sing  what  is  supposed  to  be  their  version  of  the  hymn,  '  Majestic  sweetness,' 
to  a  tune  resembling  '  Ortonville.'  "  But  are  the}'  fair  sj)ecimens  of  their 
people?  Mark,  that  they  come  from  Apemama,  an  island  of  seventeen 
hundred  people,  which  only  in  1873  leceived  a  teacher,  and  he  a  native  of 
another  of  the  islands;  and  that  they  live  in  as  much  obscurity  as  if  in 
Central  Africa.  Once  in  twelve  UKiiths  the  Morning  Star  hving^  word 
from  Gilbert  Islands;  and  I  Lave  h  ( ked  back  to  see  what  the  record  has 
been.  In  1881  the  lepcrt  was:  "Always  before,  the  natives  had  been 
stalking  ab<  ut.  the  decks  neaily  naked,  singing  heathen  songs,  and  asking 
for  tobacco.  Those  on  boai'd  now  are  asking  if  we  have  plenty 
of  Testaments  to  sell.  They  are  all  covered  with  clothing,  and  pref.rred  to 
as  they  sit  on  the  decks  we  hear  them  humming  out  famiUar  tobacco, 
tunes.  A  white  flasj  was  seen  on  canoes  and  houses,  and  this  was  to  show 
they  were  on  the  L(  rd's  side.  On  Sunday,  August  15th,  a  church  w^as 
formed  of  seventy-one  persons  that  day  baptised ;  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  for  the  first  time ;  and  thirty-one  couples  were  united   in 
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In  1S82  tlie  report  AViis  :  "  At.  Apcraaina  the  good  work  still 
Tlio  king  of  that  island  has  pnt  away  all  hat  one  of  liis  thirty 
wives,  and  to  that  one  he  has  heen  married.  Sixly-tivo 
members  have  been  added  to  the  Church."  And  in  188.3, 
the  leport  said  :  "The  king  and  three  hundred  of  hi«  subjects 
are  undergoing  examination  for  admission  to  the  Church." 

Behold,  then,  what  God  hath  wrought  !  These  are  specimens, 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  AVord  of  the  Lord  over  the  most  be- 
nighted and  ignorant  nations  of  the  earth.  And  what  the  Gospel 
has  done  for  them  it  can  do  for  all  peoples,  and  the  Saviour's  heart 
will  rejoice  when  the  isles  that  have  waited  for  His  law  and  His 
Gospel  receive  the  glad  tidings  and  bow  before  Him  as  their  Lord. 

The  Bishop  of  Waiapu  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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THE  MISSION-FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Eleventh  Meeting. 

AMERICA  :  NORTH  AND  SOUTH, 

(Monday  evening ^  June  ISth,  in  the  Loiver  Hall.) 

Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie,  D.D.  (U.S.A.) 

Mr.  Henry  Morris  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  think  we  must  acknow- 
ledge with  all  thankfulness  that  the  Conference  which  has  been  hold- 
ing its  meetings  during  the  last  week  has,  so  far  as  we 

•1  1  n  i.*ji_        u  j'lip'i  i.    The  Conference. 

can  judge,  been  well  sustained,  has  been  lull  ot  interest, 

and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  spread  information,  and  I  think  we 

must  all  unite  in  hoping  that  up  to  the  very  last  day  that  influence 

may  be  sustained,  and  that  a  very  rich  blessing  may  rest  upon  every 

meeting. 

I  come  this  evening  to  take  this  chair  with  a  v^ery  strong  sense 
of  the  duty  of  a  Chairman,  both  towards  the  audience  and  towards 
the  speakers,  and  I  am  sure  the  very  first  duty  that  rests  upon 
the  Chairman  is  not  to  occupy  any  time  himself  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Now  I  have  to  make  an  admission  :  I  have  to 
admit  that,  of  the  departments  of  Missionary  work  wbJch  have  been 
brought  before  us,  perhaps  the  subject  of  our  gathering  this  evening 
is  the  one  about  which  I,  at  all  events,  have  known  least,  Many  ignorant 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  ignorance  is  shared  of  the  subject. 
by  others.  It  is  not  so  primarily  attractive  and  interesting  a 
field,  perhaps,  as  Africa  or  India.  If  I  turn  for  information  to 
that  most  interesting  volume  lately  published  by  Mr.  Pearson  of 
America,  I  find  the  North  American  Missions  receive  no  attention 
whatever:  they  are  left  out  of  sight.  We  shall  therefore,  if  my 
ignorance  is  not  monopolised  by  myself  alone,  come  this  evening 
with  a  very  earnest  hope  of  learning  about  that  of  which  we  ought  to 
know  more.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we  have  several 
speakers  among  us  who  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  contribute  largely 
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to  our  knowledge.  We  propose  to  call  first  upon  those  speakers — 
Ordcroftho  three  or  four — who  will  speak  about  the  Missions  in  North 
meeting.  America;  then  we  shall  take  those  two  or  three  who  will 
address  us  con^'^rning  the  southern  division  of  the  great  continent. 
The  first  1  shall  call  upon  is  Mr  Wigram,  of  the  Church  ]\Iissionary 
Society.  You  know  that  he  has  only  lately  returned  from  a  visit 
which  was  undertaken  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  and 
investigating  the  Missions  in  North  America. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Wigram  CHon.  Sec,  C.M.S.) :  You  must  bear  with  me, 
for  I  am  honestly  here  as  an  emergency  man.  About  two  hours  ago, 
when  struggling  with  my  letters  in  Salisbury  Square,  I  received  an 
intimation  that  I  was  wanted  here,  and  1  have  not  had  leisure  to  put 
my  thoughts  together,  and  therefore  I  propose  just  to  tell  you  a  little 
Personal  of  what  I  saw  wheu  I  was  visiting  the  Missions  in  North 
evidence.  America  I  will,  before  doing  so,  say,  I  only  wish,  if  you 
want  to  have  your  hearts  kindled  in  sympathy  and  love  for  those 
poor  Red  Indians,  that  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota  could  be  here.  I 
liad  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  at  Cambridge  the  other  day,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  intensely  he  does  stir  one's  interest  for  what  he 
calls  the  finest  race  of  wild  men  in  the  world.  He  is  known  as  the 
father  of  the  Red  Indians.  I  believe  he  did  really  stand  between 
them  and  destruction  when  the  United  States'  policy  would  have 
swept  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  is  very  much  valued  and 
appreciated  by  them. 

When  1  landed  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  I  spent  the  Sunday 
in  that  place.  Bishop  Ridley  and  some  of  the  Missionaries  were  also 
there,  and  they  managed  that  Sunday  afternoon  to  gather  together  a 
little  body  of  Christians  representing  four  different  tribes  of  Indians, 
very  distinct  indeed  in  their  physiognomy.  It  "was  very  interesting 
Work  amongst  to  hear  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  amongst  the 
theHydahs.  Hvdahs.  I  remember  the  account  sent  to  us  by  their 
Missionary  of  how  the  little  church  which  he  had  built  for  them  had 
got  so  crammed  that  he  set  up  a  ladder  and  sent  the  young  men  to 
sit  upon  the  rafters,  and  the  rafters  were  beginning  to  bend,  and  he 
made  this  a  strong  ground  of  appeal  for  further  help. 

I  will  not  tell  you  much  about  them,  because  we  only  had  a  gathering 
of  them  on  the  Sunday  afternoon.  We  had  a  little  prayer,  and  I  isaid  a  few- 
words,  Mr.  Hall,  our  Missionary,  interpreting.  I  must  hasten  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  first  place  w  here  we  really  sought  to  see  any  of  our 
own  work  was  among  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  not  far  from 
Calgarry.  There  our  Missionary,  Mr.  Tims,  had  lived  himself 
into  their  confidence,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  ere 
long  he  able  to  tell  us  of  the  fruit  of  his  labouis.  He  took  us  into  the 
lodges, — that  is,  the  tents, —  some  poles  put  up  and  covered  with  canvas, 
with  a  great  hole  for  the  sm(>ke  to  go  out  at  the  top,  and  there  we 
had  conferences  with  two  or  three  ditterent  chiefs  or  suboidinate  chiefs. 
And  one  thing  that  pained  me  was,  how  ready  they  were  to  talk  a])out 
anything  till  you  came  to  touch  spiritual  things,  and  then  they  seemed  to 
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shut  up.  It  was  partly,  I  daresay,  ignorance.  There  w<i?»  a  school  jj:<nng 
on  tliere,  and  certainly  I  never  witnessed  such  a  school, — a  veiy  queer 
thing  altogether.  The  schoolmaster  goes  out  bell  in  hand,  and  trios  to  get 
in  his  scholars  as  best  he  can.  He  sometimes  jumps  iu  the  river  after  some 
of  them,  and  tries  to  get  them  into  school  in  that  way.  It  is  a  bcgi.ining, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  good  beginning.  As  soon  as  they  heard  I  was  come  they 
sent  fifteen  miles  round  the  prairie  after  their  cliief  :  he  came  over  in 
a  four-wheel  buggy,  accompanied  by  a  powerful  Red  Indian  on  hoiseback, 
carrying  a  gun,  as  his  body-guard.  We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting; 
sixty  or  seventy  of  the  men  of  the  place  gathered  in  the  schoolroom,  and  I 
had  a  very  long  conversation  with  them,  and  then  the  chief 
gave  them  an  address,  and  he  cheered  the  heaits  of  the ^ ^'^•=*'"'"*^"*? 
MisMuuaries  by  his  speech.  He  said  to  them,  "Now,  my  ™^*  "*8- 
children,  what  has  been  sjiid  to-day  is  very  right  and  true,  and  you  must 
do  what  you  have  been  told,  and  come  and  hear  what  these  Missionaries 
have  to  say ;  and,  above  all,  what  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your  children 
to  school,  that  they  may  be  taught."  The  Missionaiies  had  never  got  so 
much  out  of  him  before.  Here  we  saw  the  first  prelimirary  stage  of  the 
work ;  will  you  pray  that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  come  down  with  quickening 
power  to  turn  the  heaits  of  many  of  those  poor  men  to  the  living  God  ? 

You  can  hardly  realise  what  the  condition  of  the  Red  Indian  is ; 
it  is  such  that  Government  has  been  obliged  to  intervene  Poverty  of  the 
for  his  support.  The  Government  is  obliged  to  treat  him  Red  Indians, 
as  a  child.  The  old  mode  of  life  is  impossible,  the  buffalo  has  gone ; 
they  have  been  pressed  into  reserves  of  land,  instead  of  being  able 
to  wander  everywhere  free,  so  that  the  Government  have  been 
obliged  to  find  them  rations  twice  a  week,  or  the  poor  fellows  would 
have  to  go  the  whole  week  without  food.  When  they  get  the  three 
days'  rations  they  eat  them  up  all  at  once,  and  they  have  to  do  the 
two  next  days  as  best  they  can. 

Coming  to  Dyn«>voi',  the  old  Red  River  Settlement,  I  was  received 
by  dear  old  Archdeacon  Cowley,  our  veteran  Missionary.  There  he  was, 
passing  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  still  at  work.  He  was  called  to  his 
rest  and  rewaid  some  three  weeks  after  I  was  there,  living  amongst  the 
people,  all  Christians,  occupying  neat  little  houses.  He  had  such  a  delight- 
ful congregation  on  Sunday,  and  there  was  such  a  gathering  of  men 
outside,  to  present  me  Avith  an  address  before  service.  I  preached  to  them 
on  that  Sunday,  and  afterwards  there  gathered  round  the 
Lord's  table  with  me  some  hundred  and  twenty  or  hundred  ^"^"g*^,^"" 
and  thirty  of  these  Red  Indians.  Oh,  it  was  something  to 
cheer  one  !  It  was  the  last  Sunday  I  had  amongst  our  converts  ;  my  fiist 
Sunday  amongst  any  of  them  was  ten  months  eailier,  when  I  landed  at 
Colombo,  and  there  I  had  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion  with  Tamil 
converts,  and  it  does  give  one  such  an  idea  of  the  common  bond  that  there 
is  between  all  nations  and  tongues  when  one  joins  in  that  most  blessed 
service  in  such  a  vaiiety  of  languages,  amongst  such  a  variety  of  people, 
as  it  was  my  privilege  to  do  during  my  tour  round  the  world.  In  at  least 
a  dozen  different  languages  I  must  have  partaken  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion with  converts  of  as  many  different  nationalities.  There  the 
people  are  getting  on  very  well ;  they  seem  to  be  prospering ;  they  are 
tilling  their  land,  and  getting  into  a  much  more  independent  condition. 
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What  I  saw  made  me  feel  the  extreme  importance  of  getting 

hold  of  converts    from  all  these  different   countries,  who  may  be 

trained  and  taught,  so  that,  by  God's  grace,  they  may  go  back  fully 

furnished  to  be  the  pastors  of  their  own  countrymen.     At  Winnipeg 

viiitto      we    had   an   exceedingly   interesting  gathering.     I   had 

Winnipeg,  ^he  privilege  of  preaching  the  sermon  at  the  Provincial 
Synod,  We  had  a  ]Missionary  Conference,  with  representatives  from 
each  portion  of  the  vast  province,  at  which  each  Missionary  told 
something  of  the  work  the  Lord  was  doing  in  his  parts. 

Sometimes  we  are  blamed;  it  has  been  said  to  myself,  "How  can 
you,  with  the  teeming  millions  of  China  and  India  waiting  to  be 
evangelised,  go  and  take  your  men  away  for  that  little  scattered 
handful  of  people  in  North  America?"  Of  course,  the  answer  is 
simple.  The  command  is,  "Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;"  and 
here  were  these  poor  creatures  who  were  perishing  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. I  can  only  say  this,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  put  your  finger 
on  any  Mission  work  throughout  the  world  that  God  has  so  owned 
and  blessed  as  the  Missionary  work  amongst  these  Red  Indians.  I  was 
talking  with  Mr.  Nevitt,  who  is  working  in  the  diocese  of  Moosonee 
Encouraging  (Hudsou's  Bay),  and  was  asking  about  his  work  amongst 
reiuiti.  the  heathen.  He  said,  "We  have  got  no  heathen,  they 
are  Christians  I  am  working  amongst."  The  Eskimos  in  that  diocese 
need  still  to  be  evangelised  ;  but  the  mass  of  Red  Indians  are 
evangelised.  So  it  is  elsewhere.  In  the  Mackenzie  River  diocese  we 
have  four  thousand  on  our  roll,  many  of  them  catechumens,  many  of 
them  baptised ;  some  half  of  these  are  amongst  the  Tukudh  Indians, 
who  may  not  perhaps  see  a  Missionary,  or  hear  any  Pastor  whatever 
for  eighteen  months  or  two  years ;  the  distances  are  so  great,  and 
they  are  so  scattered ;  but  they  have  formed  themselves  into  little 
bodies  with  a  clan  leader,  and  each  clan  leader  is  trying  to  keep  in 
front  of  them,  and  to  lead  them  on  in  the  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  he  possesses. 

I  remember  being  so  very  much  struck  with  good  Bishop  Bompas' 
account  of  his  second  visit  to  them.  He  said  there  was  such  an 
Eikimoi  and  the  advance.     The  first  visit  he  paid  to  them  they  had  com- 

Scripturei.  mitted  certain  passages  of  Scripture  to  memory,  and 
they  were  teaching  them  one  to  another ;  but  the  second  visit  he 
said  they  had  got  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  printed,  and  could  read 
them,  and  so  they  were  very  much  advanced  in  that  respect.  I  ask 
that  you  will  seek  to  get  to  know  a  little  more  than  I  am  able  to  tell 
in  this  hasty  way  of  the  wonderful  work  the  Lord  is  certainly  doing 
amongst  these  poor  scattered  tribes,  that  you  will  remember  them 
in  your  prayers,  and  especially  ask  a  blessing  upon  our  work  amongst 
the  "  poor  Eskimos." 

Rev.  B.  La  Trobe  (Secretary  of  Moravian  Missions)  :  If  you  look  at 
the  map  before  you,  you  will  see  the  field  committed  to  my  charge, — 
Greenland,  the  great  land  stretching  down  out  of  unknown  Arctic 
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regions ;  Labrador,  the  great  peninsula,  stretching  up  through  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  towards  it;  the  Dominion  of  Canada  where 
"  North "  passes  across  the  map,  and  then  away  to  Alaska,  the 
great  land  that  formerly  belonged  to  Russia,  and  now  is  part  of 
the  United  States — that  is  the  land  committed  to  my  charge  in  my 
original  commission. 

America  is  precious  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  He  has  laid 
it  upon  the  hearts  of  some  of  His  people.  Did  not  He  lay  it  upon 
the  heart  of  Allen  Gardiner  ?  I  have  in  my  own  posses-  Evangelisation  ; 
sion  a  letter  breathing  the  spirit  of  that  grand  man  who  of  America.  '<■ 
laid  down  his  life  at  the  southern  extremity.  Has  not  He  laid 
America  and  Africa  upon  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  who  is  worthy 
to  be  named  at  this  Conference, — Arthington  of  Leeds, — who  made 
a  magnificent  offer  for  w^ork  upon  the  heart  of  the  great  river  of 
South  America,  which  I  hope  will  take  a  practical  form. 

Now  let  us  come  northward  to  the  Red  River  Settlements.     I  was  very 
gl ad  indeed  when  the  proof  piogramme  of  this  Oonf eieiice  came  into  my 
hand,  and  I  saw  the  magic  letters  "  C.M.S.,"  written  down  for 
this  meeting,  for  then  I  knew  someone  of  the  grand  sister  *^^g^^^.°"^*^® 
Missionary  Society  would   speak  and  tell  us  of  the  stations 
studded   all  over  it.      The   Wesleyan    Methodists   of   Canada   are  also 
labouring  and  doing  right  good  work  tliere. 

What  a  history  it  is,  that  Red  Indian  Mission  !  It  is  divided  into  six 
enormous  Missionary  dioceses,  of  whose  Bishops  we  have  heard  this  evening. 
What  sort  of  Bishops  are  they  ?  Oveiseers  of  vast  districts,  traveisiiig  the 
country  placed  under  their  spiritual  overseership,  and  not  in  ABishop'* 
first-class  carriages  of  railway  tiains,  but  in  dog  sledges,  sleeping  palace. 
many  a  night  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  snow  hut.  Let  mo  give  you  a 
description  of  an  Episcopal  Palace.  Here  it  is.  Bishop  Young's,  the  Bishop 
of  Athabasca  :  a  house  28ft.  by  40ft.,  built  of  thin  logs,  caulked  with  moss 
and  mudded  inside  and  lut,  with  a  temporary  roof ;  and  there  he  was 
hoping,  with  his  wife  and  child,  to  pass  a  very  comfoitable  winter. 

Just  one  word  about  the  Indians.  What  can  move  and  touch  and 
humble  the  proud  heart  of  an  Indian  ?  A  Missionary  shall  give  us  the 
answer.  "It  is  very  ditficult,  by  reasoning  or  by  reproving,  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame.  Tlie  eti'ectual  way  is  to  point 
to  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  show  them  the  Saviour  suffering  ^^^aiivM.  *: 
because  of  their  sin.  Tliis  breaks  down  a  hard  man  when 
nought  else  will;"  and  then  he  says,  "Pray  for  us  Missionaries,  that  wo 
may  keep  close  to  the  crucified  Saviour,  the  ever-living  Saviour,  for  this 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  unto  every  one  that  believeth."  That 
is  the  conviction  of  a  veteran  Missionary  who  has  served  in  Australia,  in 
Alaska,  in  Canada ;  it  is  the  conviction  that  he  inherited  from  his  mother 
who  served  in  the  Mission-field ;  it  is  the  conviction  shared  by  his  sister 
who  is  labouring  at  this  moment  in  Thibet ;  and  by  his  brother  who 
laboured  for  many  a  year  in  South  Africa  ;  that  is  the  conviction  shared 
by  all  Missionaries  who  have  preached  the  living  Gospel  as  the  Gospel  of 
the  living  Saviour. 

Do  you  know  there  is  a  special  reason  why  a  Moravian  should  stand 
upon  this  platform  and   speak  of   Greenland  to-night?     It  is  just   one 
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hunflred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  month  sinco  an  inf  idont  occurred  which 

Theflrit      ^'^  taiuiliar  to   all   the  leaders  of  Missioiury  histoiy, — since 

convert  in     after  five  years  of  fniitless  labour  the  first  Cveenlander  stepped 

Greenland,     ^jp  ^  q^j.  Missionary  Beck,  who  had  been  telling  him  of  the 

suff'eiings  of  tlio  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  and  said 

to  him  these  memoiable  words,  "  Tell  me  that  again,  for  I  too  wish  to 

be   saved."      And,   dear  friends,   history   repeats    itself.      In    1886   the 

very  same  words  were  heard  at  Frederiksdal,  for  along  the  east  coast  of 

Greenland  there  are  heathens  still. 

Last  year  two  of  our  Missionaries  were  at  Frederiksdal  iu  Greenland. 
The  word  came,  "  The  heathen  have  come  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
neighbouring  island,"  and  there  they  were.  The  Missionaiies  rowed  over  as 
soon  as  they  could,  and  found  them,  wild-looking,  fieice,  dirty, — .still  they 
were  good  humoured.  Tliey  gathered  them  into  the  chinch,  and  preached 
to  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  showed  them  pictures  of  the  life  of  our 
Saviour,  and  as  they  showed  them  those  they  were  received  with  intense 
interest,  which,  as  the  Missionary  writes,  "reminded  us  of 
the  days  of  Kayarnak."  And  then  one  of  the  native  helpers 
was  eloquent  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  his  cour'/ymen,  and 
gathered  the  names  of  these  Greenlanders  who  had  come  in  their  boats 
fiom  the  east  coast;  and  fifty  were  found  willing  to  remain  at  Frederiksdal, 
and  there  they  are.  I  have  been  looking  eagerly  for  news  from  Green- 
land, but  none  has  come.  We  have  heard  nothing  whatsoever  fiom  those 
fields  since  last  autumn;  they  nre  still  ice-bound. 

To  pass  to  Labrador,  which  is  colder  though  more  southern.  Is  it  the 
will  of  God  that  we  should  work  still  along  such  a  coast  as  that  ?  There 
are  six  stations  along  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador ;  is  it  the  will  of 
God?  It  w.'iS  God  who  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Jens  Haven 
before  1770.  When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  first  Mis- 
sionary who  went,  and  whom  the  Eskimos  had  murdered,  the 
conviction  burnt  into  his  heart,  "  I  must  go  to  that  land."  Of  Greenland 
he  dreamt  again  and  again,  and  it  was  as  though  his  Loid  and  Master  said 
to  him,  '*  You  shall  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  a  people  that  have  never 
heard  of  Me."  The  people  that  have  never  heard  of  Him  aie  dear  to  His 
heart  as  well  as  the  otheis,  and  so  lie  went.  Tlie  Eskimos,  seeing  this  holy 
man,  said,  "  Here  is  our  brother."  When  they  heaid  him  speak  their 
language  they  welcomed  him,  and  he  was  able  to  find  his  way  to  their 
hearts  and  homes,  and  founded  the  Mission  of  which  we  are  speaking  just 
now.  And  has  the  Lord  still  favour  to  that  Mission,  including  some  1,032 
Eskimos  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  grandest  facts  in  the  history  of  Missions.  For 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  the  Missionary  vessel  that  will  leave 
London  next  Saturday, — not  the  same  vessel,  but  a  succession  of 
vessels, — has  passed  across  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  take  provisions 
and  reinforcements  for  our  Missionaries  upon  that  shore,  and  has 
never  failed  to  reach  them.  And,  thank  God,  we  have  no  wreck 
through  all  the  long  history  I  am  speaking  of.  For  one  hundred  and 
Missions  eighteen  years  the  Lord  has  permitted  that  vessel  to  go 
in  Alaska,  jn  safety.  And  now  to  Alaska,  the  great  land  ;  thank  God, 
He  has  laid  that  upon  our  hearts  too.  I  would  I  could  tell  you 
of  the  splendid  work  the  Presbyterians  are  doing  there  through  Dr. 
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Sheldon  Jackson.  I  would  I  could  tell  you  of  the  grand  work  of  a 
Greek  Missionary,  Veniaminoff'.  Along  Alaska  there  are  Moravian 
Missionaries  as  well,  and  others  are  looking  at  that  great  land. 
What  was  the  spirit  in  which  one  of  our  Alissionaries  went  ?  He 
said,  "  You  ask  me  whether  I  have  any  hesitation  in  going  to  this 
unknown  land,  and  I  can  tell  you  plainly  I  have  not.  I  go  forth 
following  the  l^ord,  assured  that  this  work  is  His,  and  that  in  this 
case  also  the  victory  will  be  His  too."  In  concluding,  let  me  hand  to 
you  that  motto  which  he  consciously  or  unconsciously  quoted  there. 
It  is  the  motto  on  the  Episcopal  seal  of  the  little  Church  I  repre- 
sent: *'Our  Lord  conquered;  let  us  follow  Him" — Missionaries 
following  Him  who  has  gone  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer ! 

Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion) :  In  the  year  1620,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England, 
the  Pilgrims  came  to  the  country,  which  they  named  Neiu  xhePUn-im 
England,  As  they  left  their  little  ship,  which  had  been  Father»in 
freighted  with  the  destinies  of  a  continent,  and  faced  the^'''""'^^"*' 
perils  of  a  wilderness,  they  met  at  the  outset  a  strange  people,  who 
had  lived  in  America  as  long  as  we  have  any  historical  record.  The 
motive  of  these  early  settlers  of  New  England,  which  took  pre- 
cedence over  all  others — as  they  declared — was,  "  J.  desire  to  advance 
the  Gospel  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  luorld,  even  if  they  should 
be  but  as  stepping  stones  to  those  luho  were  to  follow  them."  Finding 
these  barbarous  tribes  here,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  bartered  with  them 
for  peaceable  possession,  which  they  did  not  always  secure.  As 
civilisation  encroached  upon  barbarism,  the  colonists  kept  their 
homes  often  only  by  the  defences  of  war.  But  peace  was  in  the 
hearts  and  purposes  of  the  early  settlers. 

As  early  as  1G43  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  and  who  had  come  to  Boston  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1630,  wrote  that  he  *'  had  been  through 
varieties  of  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  had  many  jg^g**""' 
solemn  discouises  with  all  sorts  of  nations  of  them."  It  was 
his  theory  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  (and 
there  are  some  strong  reasons  for  this  belief  of  Eliot),  He  acquired  their 
language.  It  was  an  arduous  undertaking,  but  he  said,  *'  Prayer  and  pains, 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  do  anything."  In  1660  he  had  visited 
all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies  and  preached 
the  Gospel  to  them,  and  the  first  Indian  Church  was  formed.  In  1661 
he  had  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Indian  tongue,  and 
in  1663  the  Old  Testament.  This  Indian  Bible  was  published  at 
Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  was  the  only  Bible  printed  in  America  until 
a  much  later  period.  Besides  this,  Eliot  instituted  schools,  and  induced 
large  numbers  to  give  up  their  savage  customs  and  habits,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  civilised  communities.  The  zeal  of  Eliot  quickened  that  of 
others,  and  in  1674  there  was  a  circuit  of  fourteen  villages  and  eleven 
hundred  piaying  Indians.  At  this  same  date,  through  the  self-sacrificing 
labours  of  Mr,  Thomas  Mahew  and  his  son,  there  were  fifteen  hundred 
praying  Indians  in  the  Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  \'icinity. 
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The  next  your  camo  bli^'htiug  war — King  Philip's   war.      It  meant 

extermination  of  the  whites,  or  conquest  of  the  red  men.     CiviHsation  was 

too  stroiij:;  to  be  resisted  by  barbarism,  and  tlieii  bc^'an  the 

King Phihp't  j^^g  ^.^tak^guo   of   organised    Indian    miseries.     The    (Jeneral 

Court  ordered  the  removal  of  the  conquered  Indians,  and  they 

were  pushed  away  before  the  aggressive  steps  of  a  stroiigei-  race. 

In  1743  the  Ilev.  Da\'id  lirainerd  was  propagating  Missions  among 

the  Indians,  with  success  in  various  places.      Idolatrous  sacritices  were 

altogether    abolished;     many    heathen    customs    lost    their 

*'*1743^"'    sanction,  and  sincere  converts  were  made,  whose  pious  li\es 

and  peaceful  deaths  atttested  to  the  inlhience  of  the  Spirit 

of  God  in  their  hearts. 

At  this  period  of   history  the  Moravian  Church  began    Missions  in 

Pennsylvania  among   the    Delawares.      Christian    llaueii    soon   won    the 

coutidenee  of  the  savages,  and  rxeited  their  astonishment.     On 

The  Moravian  observing  him  asleep  in  his  hut,  an  Indian  said :  '*  This  man 

cannot  be  a  bad  man.     lie  fears  no  evil.     He  does  not  fear  us 

who  are  so  fieiee ;  but  he  sleeps  in  peace,  and  puts  his  life  in  our  hands." 

There  was  a  remarkable  acknowledgment  of   this  Mission  in  converted 

souls.    The  Moravian  Missions,  in  various  sections  of  the  country  from  that 

earlv  ^ite  of  1740  until  now,  have  been  characterised  by  coinage,  activity, 

huiiiiUty,  and  devotion.     In  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  devastation  and 

muider,  the  Moravian  Missionaries  have  wandered  in  deserts,  in  mountains, 

in  dens  and  caves  of  the  eartli,  never  relinquishing  their  purposes,  and 

they  have  obtained  a  gootl  report  through  faith. 

The  American  Boai-d  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (consisting 

at  that  time  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches),   which 

began  its  existence  in  1812,  ado])ted  measures  for  carrying  the 

A.B.C.r.Jl.    Q^^sp^.i  to  the  Indians  in  1815.     One  hundred  thousand  of  these 

\rorkuil815.  i  i  i  i        -i^-i  ,      i  •       t-.i 

people — as  untamed  as  Avlien  the  Pilgrims  met  them  in  Ply- 
mouth, as  ignorant  in  most  lespects  and  as  truly  heathen  as  were  their 
fatheis  centuries  before  them — were  then  supposed  to  be  living  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river. 

The  Missionaries  were  subject  to  increasing  hindrances  from  lenegade 
whites,  who  aie  alwjiys  on  the  borders  of  civilisation,  and  have  usually 
been  the  enemies  of  Missionaries.  But  among  the  Cherokees,  no  year 
passed  without  conveisions.  Those  who  aj^peaied  to  the  Missionaries  so 
wild  and  forbidding  that  they  were  received  with  fear,  camo  under  tho 

Gospel  power  and  were  clothed  and  in  their  light  mind.     In 
Cherokee^^  six  years  the  Church  had  largely  increased.     Indians  travelled 

a  score  of  miles  to  attend  the  services.  As  yet  there  was  no 
Cherokee  written  language.  This  Mission  was  eight  years  old  when  the 
four  Gospels  weie  translated  into  the  Cherokee  tongue,  and  in  three  or  four 
years  more,  one-half  the  nation  could  read.  Theie  were  now  among  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Choctaws  eighteen  Missionary  stations.  In  182G  the 
Board  began  work  among  eight  other  tribes  in  ditierent  paits  of  the  country. 
It  next  took  charge  of  the  Stockbiidge  tiibe,  whose  ancestors  had 
enjoyed  the  ministry  of  the  celebrated  theologian  and  ministei-,  Dr.  Jonathan 

Edwards.    They  were  originally  in  Massachusetts.     They  were 
EdwSS'     pushed  back  hundreds  of  miles  to  Central  New  York;  then 

pushed  further  back  hundreds  of  miles  to  Indiana ;  then  pushed 
still    further  back   hundreds   of  miles  to  ^Michigan ;    and   finally   pushed 
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back  once  more  and  allowed  to  rest  in  tho  lonioto  West — in  Minnesota. 
Duiing  all  these  cruel  removals  they  had  themselves  kept  alive  a  scliool, 
and  had  among  them  exemplary  Christians. 

Ever}'wliero  the  fruits  of  the  iMis.sions  am(mg  tlie  Indians  were  abun- 
dant. No  more  docile  pagans  were  ever  approached  with  the  Gospel  than 
some  of  these  peoples.  Nevertheless,  from  this  perifnl  of  time  Indian 
Missions  cease  to  be  successful  for  a  generation.  The  Mission  to  tho  Chicka- 
saws  was  abandoned  in  1834;  that  to  the  Osages  in  1836  ;  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  tribe  in  1848;  to  tho  Clioctaws  in  1851);  those  to  the 
Tuscaroras  and  Cherokees  in  18G0,  until  at  last  only  a  single 
^lission  remained — that  among  the  great  Sioux  tribe  or  tho 
Dakf)tas.  Twelve  Missi(,i.  and  forty-tive  Churches,  which  reached  about 
one  hundred  thou.sand  Indians,  abandoned  in  twenty-six  years. 

The  question  now  a-^ks  itself,  *'  Why  were  not  these  hopeful  Missionary 
efforts  to  these  pagun  tribes  more  permanent  ?  What  turned  the  tide  of  succc>ss 
and  left  the  Mission  stranded  ?  "  Here  comes  the  story  of  dishonour.  The 
Indian  was  here  when  the  white  man  came.  Christian  white 
men  recognised  the  Indians  ri!,'ht  of  occupancy  as  a  right.  They 
did  not  hold  that  half  a  million  savages  had  a  right  to  dispute 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  civilisation,  but  they  agreed  that  when  civilisa- 
tion should  move  forward  and  barbarism  should  retreat,  the  Indian  should 
have  Christian  justice  and  not  un-(Jhristian  wrong.  Ho  should  not  bo 
oppressed.  He  should  be  treated  equitably.  Ilis  rights  should  be  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  if  the  demands  of  the  greater  number  and  the  greater  life  asked 
for  a  surrender  of  his  rights  as  original  occupant,  then  there  shouM  be  a 
fair  consideration,  compensation,  and  honesty.  It  may  be  the  Providence  of 
God  that  barbarism  shall  be  crowded  out  by  civihsation, — that  the  Indian's  hunt- 
ing grounds  shall  yield  to  the  railway  and  the  marts  of  commerce.  It  may  not 
be  right  that  a  continent  of  eight  millions  of  square  miles,  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  all  Europe, — fair,  and  beautiful,  and  rich  in  resources, — should  be  kept  for 
game  preserves  for  half  a  million  of  savages.  It  is  right  that  the  forests  should 
fall  to  make  room  for  New  England  villages,  with  their  churches  and  school- 
houses  and  industries.  The  rude  age  of  existence  must  make  way  for  a  higher. 
But  the  higher  has  no  right  to  be  wicked  in  its  onward  movement.  It  has  no 
right  to  rob  or  cheat.  It  has  no  right  to  make  compacts  and  violate  them.  It 
has  no  right  to  break  its  faith  with  the  weak.  It  has  no  right  to  outrage  the 
principles  of  justice. 

The  history  of  Indian  wrongs  by  the  whites  in  the  inevitable  advances  of 
civilisation,  I  will  spare  myself  from  reciting  here.     Unscrupulous  greed  has 
hovered   about   the  Indian   reservations    as  waiting    buzzards  hover  near  the 
wounded  creature  upon  whose   flesh   they  would  fatten.     Lands 
guaranteed  to  the  Indian  were  encroached  upon  by  white  people.     Wrongs  to 
These  encroachments  resisted  led  to  war.     Savage  nature  wrought       -whites.^ 
up   with   a  sense  of  injustice,   and   burning  for    revenge,  swept 
down   upon   guilty  intruder  and  innocent    settler  alike,    with  indiscriminate 
massacre.     Then  the  Government  called  out  its  soldiery,  and  Indian  wars  with 
less  than  one-half  a  million  savages,  have  cost  the  United  States  8500,000,000, — 
£100,000,000  sterling, — enough  to  plant  Missions  among  all  the  heathen  tribes 
of  the  world. 

At  length,  after  the  cruel  wars  which  followed  the  Minnesota  massacre,  the 
Dakota  Mission  began  a  new  life  among  their  tribes.  By  the  wonderful  and  strange 
Providence  of  God,  there  had   been   prepared  in  prison  native  . 

teachers  and  preachers,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  expansive        re*vived"^°'^ 
work.     After  a  period  of  ten  years  of  successful  Missionary  work, 
the  American  Board  transferred  its  Indian  Missions  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  to  you.    There  are  now  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  247,701  Indians.     Onr  Missions  are  chiefly 
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uniong  forty  thousjind  of  the  Sioux  or  Dakota  tribe,- 
vation — among  the  Poncas  in  Ncbraski*.  and  the  (i 
on  the  Northern  Missouri  at  Fort  Berthold. 

An  yet,  one-lialf  of  them  are  clinging  to  their  harharism.  No  one  who  has 
not  Iteen  among  them  can  imagine  the  rudenesH  of  their  lives.  And  yet,  with 
the  manifest  obstacles  of  wars  aud  of  removals,  of  tl'-:  distrust  of  white 
people,  which  these  have  fostered,  a  Christian  civilisation  is  wedg- 
ing its  way.  About  eighty  thousand  Indians  are  now  clothed  in 
civilised  (Iress.  Sixty  thousand  more  have  partly  adoptee^  the 
garments  of  civilisation,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  are  living  in  houstis.  There 
are  thirty-seven  thousand  Indian  children  in  schools,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  children  for  whom,  as  yet,  there  are  no  schools  provided. 
Sixty-eight  tribes  are  still  without  a  cliurch.  a  school,  or  a  Missionary, — abso- 
lutely destitute  of  Christian  light.  Hence  jMissionary  work  sonietimes  seems 
slow  in  progress,  but  it  is  slowly  gaining  upon  this  almost  dead  past  of  half  a 
century.  Nineteen  Missionary  Hoards,  representing  different  Christian  de- 
nominations, are  now  pressing  forward  to  teach  them  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  Last  year  $3Uo,UUU  were  expended  on  these  ^lissions,  or  about 
i:01,(HlO  sterling. 

Tlie  doors  are  wide  open  as  never  b<'f()ie.  Tlie  hearts  of  tlio  Indians 
jue  friendly  as  never  for  two  liuiidred  years.  If  the  majority  of  them 
show  as  yet  no  deep  desire  for  tliat  wliieh  Chri.stij  nity  bring.s,  they  are  not 
in  this  dissimilar  from  other  heatlien.  But  tliis  desire  is 
opportuaitioB  S^'owiiig.  Tlio  Government,  at  last,  is  seeking  to  ledeem  the 
past.  It  has  appiopriated  reservations  of  hind,  and  secured  it 
to  the  Indian  tribes.  J^ess  than  two  hundred  and  liftv  thousand  Indians 
have  guaranteed  to  them  one  hundred  and  eiglit  reservations,  the  entire 
tract  of  land  being  larger  in  square  miles  than  the  whole  German  Empire. 
J  mention  this  to  show  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  under  this  tardy  acknow- 
ledgment of  Indian  rights  by  the  Government,  has  a  great  cau.se,  and  that 
the  future  is  more  liopef ul  for  the  Chiistianisation  of  these  aboriginal  tribes 
of  lieathen. 

The  Mission  which  I  represent  to  you,  is  to  raise  up  teachers,  preachers, 
interpreters,  and  a  native  agency  that  shall  work  for  the  regeneration  of 
their  own  people.  It  means  a  good  deal  to  teach  those  who 
educatifle'them  ^'^*^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  moccasins  and  blankets,  arithmetic,  algebra,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  physical  geography,  natural  philosophy, 
and  mental  science.  It  means  much  to  give  them  an  industrial  training 
that  shall  show  them  how  to  live  rightly,  and  enable  them  to  do  it.  But 
above  all,  in  all,  and  through  all  this,  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
power  of  God  to  theii-  salvation.  Perhaps  no  Missions  to  the  heathen  have 
been  more  blessed  than  many  of  the.se  aie  now  to  the  wild,  painted  savages. 
Thousands  of  those  who  aie  baibarians  in  heait  and  in  deed,  are  now  true 
disciples  of  Chri.st.  AVhere  heathenism  held  its  revels,  now  the  church  })ell 
calls  Red  men  to  prayer,  and  the  war-whoop  is  exchanged  for  songs  of 
Chri.stian  praise.  Wigwams  are  being  transformed  into  homes,  and  coarse 
and  cruel  jteople  are  illustrating  home  piety  and  virtues.  Whole  tribes 
are  rejoicing  in  social  and  spiritual  renovation. 

Tlie  prayers  of  God's  people  have  been  well  directed,  and  there  is  every 

reason  why  they  should  be  increased,  the  wilderness  and  the  .solitary  place 

being  made  glad  for  them.    The  faith  of  those  who  are  IVlissionaiies  amrng 

them  accepts  the  promise,  that  God  will  make  for  them  a  way, 

op«     signs,  ^y^^  ^  highway,  that  shall  be  the  way  of  holiness,  and  that  the 

redeemed  shall  walk  there  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  come  to 
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Zion  with  joy  and  gladnoKs.  llecfut  legi.shition  on  tho  ,)artof  tho  Congitss 
of  tho  ITnitod  States  makes  this  still  more  hopelul.  That  will  Ik*  u  great 
transformation  from  what  has  l>een,  and  now  is,  but  wo  uro  coniident  that 
wo  aro  in  tho  dawn  of  this  glorious  day. 

Professor  R.  B.  Welch,  LL.D.  (Auhiirn,  New  York):  Wlien  I  was 
invited  to  .^peiik,  a  few  hours  ago,  North  America  and  South  Ameriea 
were  mentioned  to  me,  and  I  was  not  aware  to  which  I  was  specially 
to  direct  my  remarks.  Norta  America  is  referred  to.  I  remember  a 
year  ago  about  this  time  being  at  Omaliaat  a  (ieneral  Assembly.  We 
were  of  course  far  west  beyond  the  Mississi[)pi  river,  and  indi*i«  »e«n 
we  saw  Indians  about  us;  and  every  now  and  then  Indians  »t Omaha, 
were  coming  through  the  city  of  Omaha,  and  we  became  somewhat 
familiar  wit  b  their  appearance.  They  seemed  orderly,  quite  as  orderly 
as  a  good  many  people  that  were  about,  and  who  professed  high 
civilisation. 

In  the  course  of  our  General  Assembly,  which  lasted  a  week  or 
two,  at  one  of  our  great  mass  meetings,  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  in 
Omaha,  which  would  hold  from  3,000  to  .■),000  people,  we  were  in- 
formed t  hat  we  were  to  have  a  live  Indian  with  us  who  Aconverted 
would  sing  so-^gs  of  praise,  who  would  lead  us  in  prayer,  giant  Indian, 
and  would  pronahly  make  some  remarks  ;  and  it  was  said  among  other 
things  that  he  was  one  of  the  giant  Indians,  one  of  the  largest  Indians 
in  all  the  west.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  sang  in  the  Indian 
tongue  three  hymns.  Then  he  led  us  in  prayer  in  English,  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  prayer  :  it  was  humble,  it  was  grateful,  it  was  hopeful, 
it  was  full  of  fellowship  with  God  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  brought  tears  to  many  an  eye.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  made  some  remarks,  and  in  all  that  he  did,  that  great 
giant  Indian,  who  could  have  been  a  chief,  he  showed  himself  a 
humble  devoted  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Wo  have  some  wondrous  cases  of  self-sacrifice  in  these  Indian  Missions. 
There  is  a  Mission  far  beyond  the  Mississippi  river  that  luis  been  entered 
upon  by  two  young  ladies  from  the  east, — young  ladies  of 
fine  culture,  of  tine  genius,  beautiful  writers,  fine  poets.  They  Two  lady 
write  foi"  one  of  our  foremost  papers  often  and  often,  and  w  rite 
poems  every  now  and  thou  for  tho  New  York  Independent,  and  their  style  is 
most  finished,  and  they  show  in  every  respec^  high  culture.  They  have  gone  to 
an  Indian  Mission,  gone  as  pioneers  to  that  Mission,  and  they  have  described 
the  whole  thing.  They  have  gone  into  those  little  miserable  huts,  gone 
into  the  very  work  of  scrubbing  the  floor  and  arianging  for  themsehes  a 
place  to  stand  and  sit  and  live  in  and  open  a  school ;  and  while  this  has 
been  going  on  with  their  hands  and  industry,  the  Indian  children  and 
women,  and  the  men,  have  come  round  and  looked  on,  and  they  have  been 
I  surprised  and  impressed  by  this  delicacy,  by  this  cultured  love  that  Christ 
gives.  When  the  little  room  was  ready  for  a  sch(X)l  the  teacher  writes  that 
the  children  came  in  and  filled  the  house  ;  and  she  describes  that  school,  so 
attentive,  so  trustful,  so  responsive ;  Jind  the  women  came  and  brought  their 
babies,  and  would  sit  in  the  room  and  try  to  learn.      One  of  these  ladies 
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writes  that  she  was  never  so  happy  in  her  Hfe  as  in  this  self-denyinj^  work 
for  Jesus.  Oh,  sucli  work  carries  with  it  its  reward  now,  but  it  shal^  have 
great  reward  in  heaven  ! 

There  is  another  element  of  JNIission  work  in  North  America  ti  ^t 
we  cannot  forget.  It  is  not  Indians  alone,  it  is  the  coloured  people  of 
the  south.  There  are  eight  or  nine  millions  of  coloured  people  to 
whom  liberty  has  been  given,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  t!>tates ;  and  they  have  been 
thrust  upon  us  as  a  great  people,  and  we  are  to  look  after 
their  interest.  Eight  or  nine  millions  of  these  people  might  turn  the 
balance  of  empire  for  liberty  or  for  ruin,  for  religion  or  for  irreligion, 
and  it  becomes  us  to  be  awake  as  citizens  of  that  Kepublic  to  see  to 
it  that  they  be  educated,  that  they  be  Christianised.  Their  tendency 
is  toward  Christianity ;  but  they  need  education,  and  we  are  hastening — 
all  our  denominations,  all  our  Christians,  are  hastening — if  possible  to 
give  them  the  light  and  blessedness  and  education  of  religion,  and  so 
secure  their  interests  in  favour  of  liberty.  And,  mind  you,  Romanists 
are  on  the  alert  to  plant  their  doctrines  and  influence  among  these 
millions  that  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  South,  and  who  at  any  day 
might  change,  as  I  said  before,  the  balance  of  empire,  -from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  in  that  direction  that  our  interest  in  Missions  is  tending  with  great 
earnestness;  and  you  have  heard  of  this  sphere  to-day  fioin  one  of  those 
Southern  men  who  was  a  Secretary  of  Missions  from  the  Southern  States  to 
Africa.     From  our  seminary  W3  have  sent  a  good  many  young  men  quite 

recently  to  South  America.  We  have  sent  four  or  five  into  Chili ; 
So^°l^«ica  ^^®  have  sent  there  last  v.  inter — he  was  called,  so  that  we  could 

not  help  but  let  him  go  into  Bolivia,  twelve  tliousand  feet  high, 
on  that  splendid  mountain  table-land  near  the  capital — we  liave  sent  a 
young  man  with  his  wife,  leaving  our  seminary  and  going  at  the  call  of 
that  country  to  establish  an  institution  and  make  it  a  college  and  a  univer- 
sity. As  I  came  away  from  Philadelphia,  two  and  a  half  weeks  ago,  I 
heard  a  minister  there,  who  had  just  come  to  Massachusetts  to  secure 
teachers  for  Brazil,  say  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly :  "  We  have  organised 

Presbj-terians  in  Brazil  to  have  a  Synod  there ;  and  we  are 
STOod"ia*BrMii  Proposing  to  have  a  Greneral  Assembly,  and  we  are  the  first 

daughter  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Piesbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite   (South  American   Missionary  Society):  The 

South  American   iSIissionary  Society  has  been  called  by  tlu    grace 

^g        of  God  in  these  last  days,  to  direct  the  attention  and 

South  America  efforts  of  the  Christian  Church  to  South  America,  which  is 

Mission,     ^jjg  ^£  ^j^g  largest  continents  in  the  world,  and  in  area 

twice  the  size  of  Europe.      The   history,  rise,  and  progress  of  the 

South  American  Mission  savours  of  the  heroic,  as  the  tragic  end  of 

its  founder  and  his  six  companions  by  starvation,  startled  the  world 

in  the  first  Great  Exhibition  year,   1851,  and  has  shed  a  halo  of 

melancholy  interest  on  its  history  ever  since.     Again,  the  sentence 
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of  deatli  seemed  to  be  ])asse(l  upon  tho  ^Minsion  in  IS.If),  wlien  the 
]Mission  schooner  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  and  the  Missionaries, 
captain  and  crew,  were  massacred,  one  of  the  ship's  com[»any  alone 
escaping  to  tell  the  mournful  story  of  repulse,  with  all  the  horrors  of 
the  catastrophe. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  peculiar  difficulties  conf-ont  the  operation 
of  all  Protestant  Evangelical  Missions  in  South  America  from  the 
mixed  nationalities,  whose  independent  Governments  an>  the  out- 
growth of  European  colonisation.  These  communities  having  origin- 
ally formed  cam^ung  grounds  for  commercial  enterprise,  occupy  with 
but  few  exceptions  the  whole  coast  lines,  east  and  west,  of  this  vast 
continent.  Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  ^^  the  land  jourteen 
we  are  called  v/pmi  to  rjo  iip  and  jjossess  for  Christ"  and  nationalities. 
His  Church,  we  observe  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  nationalities, 
viz.,  the  three  Guianas  (P'nglish,  French,  and  Dut<;h),  Venezuela, 
Grenada,  Ecuador,  ]*eru,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  with  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
The  population,  considering  the  magnificent  variety  of  climate,  is 
comparatively  small,  being  estimated  at  twenty-seven  millions  ;  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  professed  Koman  Catholics,  the  remainder 
heathen. 

From  these  foreign  colonial  inroads  it  can  easily  be  understood  how  it 
is  that  the  aboriginal  tribes  have  Ijcen  driven  iidand  to  the  forests  and 
wilds  of  the  interior;  the  southern  peninsula  of  Tieria  del 
Fuego,  and  the  hanks  of  the  great  rivers  Amazon,  Orinoco,  ^^^t^Jj^'es^'^*^ 
and  I^a  Plata,  being  at  piesent  their  only  recognised  territory. 
The  Indians  for  the  most  part  itinerate  in  large  tribal  groups  within  a 
given  radius,  but  are  numeiieally  few,  and  only  to  be  found  periodicjilly 
assembling  or  barter  and  commerce  in  the  border  districts  of  civil  ation. 
These  Indians  we  have  from  time  io  time  overtaken,  and  the  Missionary 
lias  domiciled  with  them  for  months  to  learn  their  language  and  mode  of 
living ;  and  such  caravans  or  groups  must  still  be  followed  into  Patagonia, 
Araucania,  the  Gran  Chacos  of  La  Plata,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the 
Amazons,  if  they  are  to  be  effectually  reached.  It  is  a  matter  of  immiti- 
gated  soiTow  to  our  Missionaries  that  the  Indians,  of  the  southern  provinces 
particularly,  have  fallen  victims  to  the  bloodthirsty  policy  of  a  ruthless 
extermination ;  which  in  God's  lighteous  judgment  must  eventually  recoil 
on  the  heads  of  the  evil-doeis,  who  in  the  madness  and  fury  of  vile  passions 
and  bitter  warfare,  usuip  all  the  Indian  territorial  rights  by  the  ritle  and 
the  sword.  Under  such  conditions,  the  open  doors  for  Missionary  enter- 
prise have  been  often  closed  to  organised  eflbits,  and  when  secured  have 
been  maintained  under  strong  opposition  from  national  codes  of  law, 
embariassing  the  free  progress  of  the  Gospel  messengei',  who  "  goes  forth 
weeping,  bearing  precious  seed  in  the  hope  of  returning,  ere  long  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Turning  now  to  the  facts  of  what  has  been  accomplished  for  these 
Indian  tribes,  the  first  pioneer  visit  of  a  Christiiin  ^Missionary  was  made 
by  Captain  Allen  Gardiner  just  fifty  yejirs  ago,  in  the  year  1838.  Deeply 
affectetl  by  the  desolate  and  degraded  condition  of  these  scattered  and 
perishing  sheep,  he  resolved  to  make  an  efibit  to  leach  them.     This  took 
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effect  on  his  rctuin  to  England  (after  visiting  other  hinds)  by  his  assembling 
four  or  five  brothers  in  Christ  for  a  special  prayer  meeting.     This  was 
held  at    a    friend's    house   in    Brighton,  and    which    occasion 
°"sodft^'   virtually  became  the  birthday  of  this  Society.     It  is,  therefore, 
imi)Ossible  for  lis  to  doubt,  but  rather  always  to  believe,  that 
God's  purpose  is  to  bless  tlie  humble  efforts  of  Ilis  servants  in  this  Mission. 
The  result  was,  that  in  the  year  1845  Captain  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Hunt 
made  an  attempt  to  concentrate  a  Mission  for  the  Indians  of  Patagonia,  at 
Gregory  Bay.     This,  however,  was  fiustrated  on  the  spot  by  the  inti igues 
of  the  lloman  Catholic  priests  from  Port  Famine,  so  that  they  soirowfully 
returned  to  England.     Nothing  daunted  by  this  app.aent  failure,  another 
expcdiii  '11  was  fitted  out  in  1848,  and  proceeded  under  the  same  leader  with 
five  con!i)anions,  to  Banner  Cove,  Pioton  Island,  Tieria  del  Fuego,  but  this 
was  foui.d  too  weak  to  confront  such  inhospitable  regions,  where  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  were  hard  to  obtain,   and  the  native 
TheiTthree    x^j^.^j^g  most  difficult  of  access.     The  indomitable  courage  of 

expeditions.  .  .  ^ 

Captain  Gardiner  enabled  him  with  increased  energy  to  confer 
with  his  pi.(\  ing  friends  in  England,  that  the  throne  of  gi-ace  should  be 
appealed  to  lor  extraordinary  help  in  this  hour  of  need;  and  a  third  and 
final  expedition  was  made  in  1850,  when  he  in  company  with  six  others, 
comprising  a  surgeon  catechist,  an  evangelistic  catechist  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  a  caipenter,  and  three  Cornish  fishermen,  all 
of  one  heart  and  mind  in  winning  souls  for  Christ  in  the  Mission-field ; 
like  the  apostolic  fishermen  of  old,  they  launched  out  again  into  the  deep 
to  toil  through  a  night  of  suffering,  starvation,  and  death.  The  lecords 
of  their  suffeiings  boi-ne  with  unparalleled  fortitude,  as  one  hy  one  theij 
succumbed  to  circumstances,  on  the  beach  of  Spaniaid  Harbour,  but  with 
the  trumpet  sound  of  victory  in  death,  8e})tember  1851,  vStill  echoes  in 
our  healing.  The  dying  words  of  the  heroic  leader  of  the  band,  who  was 
first  to  land,  and  last  to  expire,  liave  formed  the  basis  of  this  Society's 
constitution.  He  said  :  '^  Fuegia  and  South  America  ivillnot  heahandoned. 
Missionary  seed  has  been  sown  here,  and  the  Gospel  message  ought  to  follow.'* 
The  two  objects  indicated  in  the  dying  wishes  of  our  friend,  are  the  two 
divisions  of  our  work,  viz.,  Missionary  to  the  Ifxithen,  and  Ministfrial  to 
our  oum,  people,  icith  evangelistic  work  among  the  varied  nationalities  of 
South  America. 

I  shall  now  only  invite  your  attention  to  one  illustration,  as  a  sample  of 
the  South  American  Missionary  Society's  labours.  First,  for  Missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  let  us  look  at  the  Southern  Mission  to  Tierra  del  Fucgo, 
in  the  actual  locality  where  the  first  pioneers  laid  down  their  lives  for  Christ. 

Among  the  millions  of  heathen  in  the  world  the  Fuegians  as  a  race 
'Rework!"  ^^^  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are  a  very  feeble  folk,  but 

"  God  hath  chosen  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His 
presence.''  These  impoverished  Indians  have  attracted  considerable  attention, 
from  their  apparently  helpless  and  hopeless  condition,  being  considered  by 
some  beyond  the  reach  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  influence,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  being  Christianized  or  civilised  ;  but  all  these  hasty  conclusions  have  been 
displaced  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  second  volume 
in  the  history  of  the  Mission  was  also  a  dark  one  ;  it  opened  with  bright  pros- 
pects under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  G.  Pakenham  Despard  in  1854, 
but  ended  in  the  fearfnl  disaster  of  the  massacre  of  the  Missionaries  he  sent  to 
Woolya  Island  in  185'.>.  when  they  and  the  crew  of  the  Mission  vessel  were 
ruthlessly  murdertd,  and  the  ship  ransacked.    Meanwhile  Keppel  Island,  one 
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of  the  Falkland  group,  had  been  secured  as  a  basis,  to  support  and  protect  the 
Mission  ;  so  that  land  was  brought  into  cultivation,  and  flocks  and  herds  supphed 
the  necessaries  of  life,  while  a  Mission  School  and  Industrial  Home  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  education  of  the  natives.  This  effort  by  Gods  mercy  has  been 
crowred  with  great  success,  so  that  in  18(j;i,  the  next  expedition  to  the  main- 
land, headed  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stirling,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  foot- 
hold on  the  soil  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  planted  the  banner  of  the  Gospel  at 
Ooshooia,  living  among  the  natives  in  a  hut  for  many  months.  "We  see  now 
these  people  raised  from  their  degraded  condition,  to  one  of  wondrous  contrast. 
"  Old  things  have  passed  away,"  and  in  many  respects  all  things  have  become 
new ;  for  the  desert  is  seen  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  peace  and  happiness 
abound. 

At  the  present  time,  not  only  a  Christian  Mission  station  exists  with  daily 
organised  services,  and  well-attended  schools,  church,  and  orphanage,  but  the 
wigwam  life  has  given  way  to  substantial  dwellings,  surrounded  by 
well-cultivated  gardens,  and  illustrates  in  no  little  degree  the  aspect^j^j*,gg|^f^^J|j 
of  a  thriving  Christian  community.     Looking  at  their  secular  con- 
dition, the  people  have  been  raised  as  by  a  miracle  in  the  social  scale ;  and  the 
results  in  this  respect  make  us  tremble  for  their  future,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
living  under  the  Argentine  Republic — the  Government  recognising  their  improved 
condition,  having  now  made  our  Mission  station  one  of  their  points  for  civil 
and  military  administration.     Whether  these  highly  civilised  conditions,  as  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  our  work,  will  survive  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  predicate. 

Again,  looking  at  results  that  cannot  be  gainsaid,  when  we  consider 
that,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  Yahgan  language  of  these  Indians  was 
altogether  unintelligible,  and  described  by  some  travellers  to  be  but  a 
succession  of  guttural  gi'oans  and  giunts,  with  little  or  no  articulation;  we 
see  now,  by  the  wondrous  grace  of  God,  that  their  tongue  has  not.  only  been 
reduced  to  an  intelligent  basis,  but  rendered  easy  and  clear  in  its  diction,  being 
emlwdied  ui  dictionary  and  grammar,  and  also  embalmed  in  tht  Word  of 
the  living  God ;  for  which  work  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges  was 
raised  up,  and  qualified  to  tianslate  portions  into  the  Yahgan  j^guaje?* 
tongue,  which  through  the  munificence  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  have  been  presented  to  these  perishing  heathen  in  true  Gospel 
form,  without  money  and  without  price  ;  and — marvel  of  marvels — those 
whom  a  late  eminent  philosopher  adjudged  to  be  on  a  lower  scale  than  our 
ordinary  humanity,  and,  as  he  then  thought,  incapable  of  civilisation,  are 
now  found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  their  right  mind,  and 
fellow-heirs  with  us  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith. 

Another  great  Missionary  field  of  labour  has  just  opened  to  the  Society 
among  the  Gran  Chaco  IntUans  of  Paraguay,  where  a  friendly  Govern- 
ment, and  a  large  territorial  interest  by  English  bondholders, 
afibrds  us  great  encouragement  to  believe  that  in  those  distant   amongst  the 
i-egions  of  the  earth  the  message  of  the  Gospel  is  about  to  be  <»randChaco 
pioclaimed,  for  a  great  door — and  efi'ectual,  we  trust — is  now  "''' 

being  opened,  and  we  have  sent  out  three  qualified  and  experienced  men  to 
preach  Chiist  to  these  distant  tribes ;  so,  fulfilling,  in  measure,  our 
Lord's  last  mandate,  to  preach  His  Gospel  as  a  witness j  and  "then  shall 
the  end  come." 

[The  second  part  of  Mr.  Pite's  speech,  giving  an  account  of  the  im- 
portant work  cariied  on  by  the  Society  among  our  own  countrymen,  as 
it  comes  under  the  head  of  Colonial  Missions  we  leave  out  with  reluct- 
ance, feeling  as  we  do  how  much  INIissions  to  the  heathen  are  hindered  or 
helped  by  the  character  and  conduct  of  merchants  and  traders  in  heathen 
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lands.  It  is  a  Mil)iicl  ^\lli(•ll  merits  a  ConfoKiicc  to  it^'lt".  We  could  only 
spare  it  two  sessions  out  of  the  forty-five  which  were  lield,  and  these  only 
dealing  with  |»iincipl('s.  As  an  illustration  of  the  iniion  of  the  Forei^'n 
and  Colonial  INlission  in  healthy  combination,  we  insert  two  brief  extracts 
from  the  speech. — Eu.] 

Looking  at  the  other  sphere  of  this  Snciet; 


operations — the  Ministerial 
services  to  our  own  counti'j men.  and  the  evangelistic  ciVorts  brou^^lit  to  bear  on 
the  nationalities  of  that  vast  Continent — 1  will  oidy  refer  in  brief  terms  to  one 
station  by  way  of  illustration.  Thousands  of  LiMrlishuun,  principally  from  the 
middle  classes,  seek  in  South  America  by  conmu'J'cial  enterptise  to 
Work  among  jviuass  wealth,  and  on  an  avenifije  t<n  years  is  the  extent  of  their 
emigranta.  i'*^'si<lence.  SO  that  it  is  a  most  diflicult  cliu^s  either  to  compass,  con- 
trol, or  permanently  influence  for  j^'ood.  Rosano,  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  on  the  River  Plate,  in  the  year  1HG8  had  but 
a  population  of  sixteen  thousand,  and  about  one  hundred  English  ;  this  has  now 
risen  to  thirty-five  thousand  and  four  hundred  English,  while  in  the  large  sheep 
farms  of  the  district  of  one  thousand  square  miles,  isolated  families  are  found, 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  more 
English.  All  these  would  be  utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  but  for 
the  ministerial  efforts  of  this  Society  in  seeking  and  looking  after  these  irander/iig 
sheep — English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch.  In  answer  to  many  urgent  appeals  from 
home  and  abroad,  we  sent  out  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Coombe  in  18G8  to  Rosario,  and 
he  laboured  there  most  successfully  for  ten  years  till  1878,  when  he  entered  into 
his  rest,  having,  however,  established  at  Rosario  a  Church  organisation  of  living 
souls.  In  conclusion,  I  would  simply  refer  to  the  (I/Jncultirs  of  the  dual  work  of 
this  Society.  We  have  one  list  of  friends  who  urge  on  us  the  Missions  to  the 
Indians,  and  another  who  equally  urge  us  to  send  aid  and  help  to  our  wandering 
countrymen,  and  from  these  competing  elements  within  the  circle  of  our  own 
supporters  it  is  most  diflicult  to  satisfy  the  many  claims  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  home.  Tt  is  therefore  a  matter  of  deep  thankfulness  that  we  are  able  to 
report  thai,  m  the  limited  period  of  our  existence  we  have  opened  at  various 
points  and  with  varied  success  six  Missions  to  the  heathen  and  more  than  thirtij 
fixed  and  itinerating  chaplaincies  to  our  own  people,  who  in  every  case  bear 
some  proportion  of  the  expense.  In  the  review^  of  the  whole  we  give  God  the 
prai.-e,  and  exclaim,  ''What  hath  Cod  wrought  V  "  and  still  claim  to  follow  our 
Lor  is  double  injunction,  ''  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone." 


i! 


Rev.  E.  Van  Orden  (Brazil)  :  A  short  time  ago  T  was  looking  at  a 
picture  in  Betlmul  Oreen  Museum.  It  was  a  picture  of  that  great 
Anti-Slavery  meeting,  held  in  this  building,  more  than  forty  years  at;o. 
I  gazed  at  the  faces  of  the  persons  represented  there — the  Allans,  the 
Gurneys,  the  Frys,  the  Buxtons — and  I  remembered  that  this  noble 
army  of  men  and  women  were  determined,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, that  the  slave  should  be  free.  A  few  weeks  after  I  had  seen 
Slave  ^^^^  picture  the  telegraph  flashed  the  news  that  slavery 
abolished  in  was  abolishcd  in  Brazil.  At  a  stroke  of  the  pen  some 
Brazu.  millions  of  slaves  received  their  unconditional  freedom. 
How  was  that  obtained  ?  It  was  not  through  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Church  of  I\ome  has  had  control  for  three  hundred  years  over  the 
slave,  and  left  him  a  slave  still.  It  was  through  the  Missionaries  from 
the  United  States,  with  the  open  Bible  in  their  hands,  aided  by  your 
Bible  Society,  and  by  the  Societies  of  London,  who  had  scattered 
millions  of  copies  of  God's  Word ;  and  had  so  taught  the  people  of 
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Brazil  that  they  should  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves.  That 
sentence  has  brought  a  revolution  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Brazilians.  The  Government  could  not  stop  the  abolition  movement, 
and  so,  in  fifteen  days  from  the  day  that  the  Government  presented 
the  Bill,  the  slaves  were  free. 

Three  years  ago  I  sent  telegrams  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  as  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  London,  con- 
gratulating his  Majesty  on  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  l^razil.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  me  a  telegram  back, 
thanking  me  for  the  message  that  I  had  conveyed  to  his  Majesty,  on 
behalf  of  the  Anti-Slavery  vSociety.  In  that  telegram  I  TheBraziUan 
said  to  his  Majesty  that  I  prayed  (jrod  that  He  would  spare  Emperor  and  the 
his  precious  life,  so  that  he  might  see  the  entire  abolition  abolition- 
of  slavery  within  his  dominions.  My  prayer,  thanks  be  to  God,  has 
been  heard.  His  Majesty  is  still  there,  and  he  knows  that  all  his 
subjects  are  free,  and  entitled  to  the  same  political  rights.  My  duty 
as  corresponding  member  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  London  has 
come  to  an  end,  thanks  be  to  God  ;  and  now  we  must  educate  these 
people  to  enable  them  to  till  the  position  that,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  they  have  now  obtained.  We  must  have  schoolsfor  them  ;  we 
must  have  teachers  for  them.  Already  in  the  fifty  churches  which 
we  have  in  Brazil,  with  the  three  thousand  converts  from  Komanism, 
we  have  many  a  negro.  In  tliQ  church  in  Bahia  I  preached  to  a 
congregation  of  blacks,  all  converted,  and  they  were  very  Education  of 
respectable  negroes.  They  are  teachable  ;  they  are  willingt^^e  f«ed  slaves. 
to  be  led  to  the  Throne  of  Grace;  they  will  throw  away  Komanism 
and  heathenism,  and  accept  the  simple  story  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Thei^  is  another  problem  in  Brazil ;  the  handwriting  of  God  has  des- 
tined that  continent  to  great  purposes.     He  has  resei-ved  it  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  surplus  population  of  the  world.     In  New  Yoik,  a 
Alissionary  from  Japan,  the  Rev.  W.  Macaulay,  said  to  us  in  '^"*  *"' 

the  Union  Theological  Seminary  that  the  Japanese  are  thinking  of 
emigiating  to  Brazil.  Their  country  is  too  small  to  contain  them  ail,  and 
hence  in  that  beautiful  country  on  the  table  land,  where  the  climate  is  so 
]ture  and  healthy,  God  is  prepaiing  a  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  nations;  and  in  His  providence  He  has  given 
us  libeity  of  religion.  We  can  preach  what  we  want ;  we  can  go  where 
we  please ;  we  can  publish  what  we  please ;  we  liave  freedom  of  the' 
press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  conscience.  The  Government  pro- 
tect us,  and  Ihei-e  is  no  hindrance  to  the  efforts  for  the  glory  of 
God.  I  s[)eak  liere  from  sixteen  years'  expeiience.  Missjonaiy 
labour  is  no  longer  a  romance  to  me,  but  a  reality;  I  know 
what  I  speak  of,  and  1  8{\y  that  if  you  will  give  us  the  same  number  of 
men  you  send  to  Japan  and  to  India,  we  will  have  as  many  churches  in 
Brazil  as  there  are  to-day  churches  in  Japan.  Brazil  is  willing  to  receive 
the  Gospel ;  we  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

Last   year,  in   August,  we   had  an  annual   meeting   (seventeen 
ministers  of  the  Gospel) ;  we  were  there  for  five  hours ;  we  did  not 
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mal^e  speeclies,  but  we  were  wrestling  with  Clod.     ]Men  came  from 
the  coast  to  say,  "Send  us  preachers  and  teachers."     We 

Appeal  for  men.  j.    n     j    j.\^^  jii,  •  i 

cannot  nnd  the  men,  and  churches  spring  up,  and  con- 
gregations, where  no  preacher  has  ever  been,  through  the  re«iding  of 
the  Bible,  and  through  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  papers.  In  the 
congregation  I  have  been  permitted  to  raise  together  in  Rio  Grande, 
I  have  nine  members  brought  to  the  truth  in  this  way.  We  have 
now  self-supporting  churches  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  in  San  Paulo,  an  d 
in  other  places,  and  if  we  had  but  the  men  we  should  have  as  many 
churches  as  there  are  cities  and  villages  on  that  great  continent. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  converts  are  liberal ;  our  three  thousand  converts 
Liberality  of  the  l^^t  year  contributed  £'2,500  sterling  to  the  cause  of  the 
converts.  Gospcl.  We  tcach  them  not  only  to  give  10  per  rent, 
of  their  income,  but  we  teach  them  to  give  10  per  cent,  of  their 
capital;  and  they  do  it  cheerfully  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because 
He  has  given  His  life  for  them. 

Now  they  have  a  Bible  of  which  they  have  been  ignorant  till 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  "  Where  were  your  fathers  ? "  said  one 
Brazilian  to  a  colleague  of  mine;  "  Where  were  your  fathers  that  my 
father  died  without  having  seen  the  Bible  ? "  And  my  colleague 
answered,  "  We  could  not  bring  the  Bible  into  Brazil  because  it  was 
a  prohibited  book."  But  to-day  the  country  is  open,  there  are  no 
Thepeopie  hindrances;  the  people  are  begging,  waiting,  beseeching 
pieud  lor  help,  ^s :  "  Wlio  wiU  come  and  help  us?"  I  have  preached 
in  theatres,  buildings  larger  than  this,  night  after  night  to  crowded 
houses,  with  my  colleagues ;  and  these  men  have  asked  me,  *'  Send 
us  preachers ;  teach  us  and  our  children  ! "  We  have  not  the  men, 
and  till  to-day  no  man  has  been  sent  there.  And  if  I  mav  iust 
plead  with  you  to-night, — it  is  the  last  speech  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  in  England  before  leaving  again  for  Brazil, — I  beseech  you  to 
help  a  country  which  is  destinecl  in  the  providence  of  God  to  be  one 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Jesus. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  Benediction. 
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SPECIAL  MISSIONARY  SUBJECTS. 


First  Melting. 

MISSIONS    TO    THE    JEWS. 

{Monday  evening,  June  lU/i,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

James  E.  Mathieson,  Esq.,  in  the  cliair. 
Acting  !^ecl•etury,  Mr.  B.  Broomhall. 

Dr.  Elder  Cumming  (of  Glasi^row)  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  I  remember,  beloved  friends,  that  at  the  great 
jMissionary  Conference  held  ten  years  ago  at  Mildmay — a  gathering 
similar  in  character,  though  not  in  extent,  to  the  present  one — the 
only  reference  to  the  work  of  God  amongst  His  ancient  people  was, 
I  think,  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  closing  meeting.  The  whole 
Conference  had  been  passed  over  without  any  reference  The  Jews  ney- 
whatever  to  Jewish  Mission  work.  1  recollect  that  on  that  lected in  i878. 
occasion  my  heart  burned  witliin  me  with  a  good  deal  of  indignation 
that  this  matter  had  been  put  into  such  a  distant  corner  of  the  Con- 
ference programme,  and  I  uttered  a  word  or  two  from  Psalm  Ixvii., 
which  distinctly  intimates  to  us  that  the  blessing  of  the  world  is  to 
come  through  the  greater  blessing  descending  upon  God's  ancient 
and  beloved  people.  ]My  dear  friend  Dr.  Schwartz,  who  has  been  taken 
home  long:  rqo  and   gone  in  to  see  the  King,  used  to  ^ 

,,  ,  ^         r^        .-1      i^i     •   J.-  i.    I  11   J.1  Z.  •  Christians  take 

say,  "  lou  Gentile  Christians  take  all  the  sweet  promises  the promuea  and 
of  God  to  Israel   for   yourselves,  but  you  leave  all  the   leave  the  Jews 

, ,  T  »  }  ./  t]ig  curses. 

curses  to  the  poor  Jews, 

In  the  great  ecclesiastical  gatherings  which  have  just  taken  place 
in  the  north  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  I  used  to  take  part  in  former 
years,  and  of  which  there  are  some  distinguished  representatives  here 
this  evening  on  the  platform,  they  close  the  meetings  by  standing — 
a  very  unusual  posture  in  Scotland,  for  there,  when  people  praise, 
they  usually  sit — but  to  mark  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  they 
stand  and  sing  the  last  verses  of  Psalm  cxxii.:  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem ;  they  shall  ])rosper  that  love  thee.  Peace  be  within  thy 
walls,  and  prosperity  within   thy  palaces,"  etc.     But  they  do   not 
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moan  .Tcrusah^m,  and  they  do  not  moan  tlio  .Tows;  thoy  moan  the 
Kistablislied  Cliuroli  and  liie  Froe  ("liurcli  of  Scotland.  Is  not  this 
somothing  liko  "  rohliory  for  burnt  otVoring"? 

Since  1878  thoro  has  l)oon  a  groat  advance  along  tho  line  in 
regard  to  Mission  work,  and  notably — praiso  bo  to  the  (iod  of  Israel 
— there  has  been  a  groat  advance  in  tho  intoro>t  of  the  true  believing 
Better day« for  P^^n*'*-'  ^*  ^^^^^  "^  nuuiy  Churchos,  concoming  His  ancient 
lu-aoi.  and  beloved  people;  and  it  may  console  the  liearts  of  the 
true-hearted  in  Israel,  and  those  who  love  Israel,  to  know  that  not 
one  promise  shall  fail  of  all  the  g(X)d  things  Ho  has  ])romised  concern- 
AP.g  His  ancient  people.  Wo  may  bo  sure  of  that  ;  and  now  in  these 
days  we  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  blessed 
and  glorious  things  for  His  ancient  people.  I  shall  not  stay  to  refer 
to  the  Mission  work  that  is  going  on.  We  have  an  abundant  supjHy 
this  evening  of  able  and  devoted  workers  amongst  the  Jews,  who  will 
tell  us  of  the  present,  past,  and  future  of  .lewisli  Missions,  though  it 
may  not  be  exactly  in  these  terms  that  tho  successive  speakers  will 
address  you.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  calling  upon 
a  representative  of  the  great  Church  Society,  the  J^ondon  Society  for 
Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  which  has  had  an  existence 
now  of  nearly  eighty  years,  having  been  formed  in  1809. 

Missions  to  the  Jews  in  the  Past. 

Rev.  W.  Fleming,  LL.B.  (Secretary,  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews):  Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  friends, 
— Before  such  a  meeting  as  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  tl.  <luty  or 
speak  of  the  privilege  of  preaching  Christ  to  the  Jews.  The  Christian 
who  accepts  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  on  this  subject  exclaims, 
"  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  and  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel "  to  the  Jew  iirst.  Without  either  preface  or  apology  I  pass 
at  once  to  the  subject  assigned  to  me. 

In  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews  the  Moravian  takes  a  fore- 
most, if  not  the  foremost  place.     The  celebrated  Count  Zinzendorf 

«  co-operated    with    Rabbi    Samuel    Lieberkiihn,    who    had 

Moravian  i  .  '  , 

MiMionsto  laboured  amongst  the  Jews  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia. 
•^"''•-  In  1735  the  Kabbi  joined  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren,  and  four  years  later  he  was  appointed  Jewish  Missionary 
to  Amsterdam.  Everywhere  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  Jews,  and  not 
long  since  a  gift  was  sent  to  the  ■Moravian  Church  at  Herrnhut  by  a 
Jewish  family  who  cherished  the  traditions  of  blessing  through  Rabbi 
Lieberkiihn  last  century.  On  October  12th,  1739,  being  the  day 
of  atonement,  Zinzendorf  himself  exhorted  the  congregation  of 
Moravians  to  be  instant  in  prayer  for  Jews.  The  Count's  interest 
continued  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1760,  and  the  text-book  of  the 
following  year,  which  contained  his  "  farewell  blessing,"  had  this 
text  marked  for  the  Day  of  Atonement,  "The  children  of  Israel  shall 
abide  many  days  without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without 
a  sacrifice.    Afterwards  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek 
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the  Ix)rd  their  God."     In  an  appendix  to  this  Report  will  be  found, 
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ames,  witn  date  ol  formation,  ot  tlie 
various  Missionary  Societies  wliich  have  laboured  amongst  the  Jews. 
The  summary,  subject  to  correction,  may  be  thus  given :  In  Kngland 
8,  Scotland  5,  Ireland  1,  together  employing  312  agents;  on  the 
continent  of  Kurope  27,  employing  31  agents;  America  7,  employing 
34  agents.  Thus,  apparently,  48  Jewish  Missionary  Societies  send 
377  agents  to  (rod's  ancient  people  Israel. 

Turning  more  directly  to  tlie  London  Society,  I  speak  only  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  others.  During  the  eighty  years  of  its  existence  this 
venerable  Jissociation  has  well  thought  out  and  studied  inherited 
the  best  way  of  working  among  the  Jews.  We  inherit  tradiUoM. 
the  traditions  of  such  men  as  Lewis  Way,  INIcCaul,  Ayerst,  Ewald, 
Becker,  liarclay,  Burtchaell,  and  Stem.  We  i)0ssess  the  experience 
of  Eppstein,  Wolkenburg,  Cassell,  Ellis,  Bachert,  Ginsburg,  and  many 
others  devoted  to  the  cause.  I  should  have  much  preferred  one  of 
these  veterans  addressing  you  had  I  not  been  informed  that  I  was 
to  fulfil  the  duty.  As  the  result  of  consultation  with  my  beloved 
brother  delegate,  Dr.  T.  Chaplin,  twenty-tive  years  our  honoured 
Missionary  physician  at  Jerusalem,  I  now  desire  to  enumerate  the 
means  by  which  the  London  Society  has  striven  in  the  past  and  still 
endeavours  to  promote  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews. 

I.  Bt/  striving  to  win  their  confidence  by  removing  'prejudice. 
The  deep-rooted  prejudice  of  the  Jewish  mind  against  Christianity 
has  been  the  universal  experience  of  Missionaries ;  and  it  needs  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  to  account  for  its 
existence.  How  is  this  to  be  replaced  by  confidence?  By  proving 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  spirit  of  love,  and  that  the  teaching 
of  Christ  denounced  persecution  in  every  shape  and  form ;  in  a  word, 
by  presenting  to  the  Jew  Christianity  in  its  true  character.  In  aiming 
at  this  the  following  means  have  been  steadily  advocated  in  the  past : — 
(rt)  By  never  speaking  against  Jews  in  word,  or  injuring  them  by 
deed;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  always  showing  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness in  dealing  with  them.  (6)  By  always  manifesting  deep  sympathy 
with  them,  both  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  The  most  successful 
Missionaries  have  been  the  men  whose  own  hearts  have  been  moved, 
nay  rather  bled,  when  they  have  read  of  the  past  persecutions,  or 
witnessed  the  present  suiferings  of  a  down-trodden  people,  (c)  By 
Medical  Missions,  a  branch  of  the  work  to  which  our  Society's  hos})ital 
at  Jerusalem  bears  witness  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  the  personal  eiibrts 
of  Eppstein  at  Smyrna.  These  Missions  commend  the  practical  love 
of  Christianity,  and  the  Society's  Mission  at  Safed  is  a  most  en- 
couraging illustration. 

II.  To  pi^each  the  Gospel  as  the  Apostles  preached  it, — proving 
from  their  own  Scriptures  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  Saviour  of 
sinners.  This  has  been  done,  where  permitted,  in  the  synagogues, 
as  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East ;  or  in  assemblies,  where 
such  can  be  collected,  as  in  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  recently 
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in  a  rcnuirkii!>l('  degree  in  connection  with  our  Warsaw  Mission. 
(See  this  year's  Annual  Hcport.)  Also,  preaching  from  liouae  to 
house,  in  Hhops,  or  visitH  to  the  Missionary's  home.  Our  book 
depots,  the  hospital  at  Jerusalem,  the  waiting  rooms  for  patients 
have  proved  useful  places.  Tlie  alile  and  elrxpient  Apollos  learnt 
the  way  of  (iod  more  perfectly  by  visiting  the  home  of  a  tent-maker 
and  his  wife. 

III.  To  encouro;/e  an  hitdUf/ent  and  prai/erful  invest i<i<( lion  of 
Ifolij  Scripture.  Here  the  Jewish  Mission  stands  in  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  Gentile  Mission.  To  the  heathen,  God's  Word  must 
be  imported  as  something  new;  with  the  Jew,  we  a[)peal  to  that 
which  is  essentially  his  own  by  right  and  by  inheritance,  pressing  as 
we  preach  our  sense  of  gratitude,  since  it  is  from  him  and  through 
liim,  as  God's  appointed  agent,  we  have  received  the  oracles  of  God. 
A  world-wide  dissemination  of  Holy  Scripture,  by  sale  usually,  by 
gift  in  exceptional  cases,  has  been  a  leading  feature  in  Jewish 
Missions.  The  foremost  place,  therefore,  has  been  given  to  the 
preparation  and  circulation  of  God's  Word,  written  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  "  It  works  silently  and  witiiout  otfence  ;  it  penetrates  where 
the  Missionary  can  tind  no  access  ;  it  is  concealed  in  the  bosom,  and 
read  in  the  closet ;  and  he  who  has  the  fears  and  scruples  of  Nicodemua 
may  enjoy  his  privilege  and  converse  in  secret  with  Him  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write."  To  these  eloquent 
words  of  the  committee  of  sixty-three  years  ago,  the  committee  of 
to-day  give  their  unqualified  endorsement. 

IV.  To  educate  Jewish  children  in  Christianity.  In  the  institution 
of  the  passover,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  stones  set  up  by  Jordan, 
God  provided  for  future  generations.  W^hen  children  asked,  "  What 
mean  ye  by  these  things?"  then  were  they  to  be  instructed  in 
what  the  Lord  (iod  of  Israel  had  done  for  their  fathers.  Where  this 
principle  has  been  aj)plied  in  the  Mission-tield,  (Jod's  promise  has 
proved  true,  "When  he  is  old  he  shall  not  depart  from  it."  Of  the 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five  Jewish  boys  who  have  passed  through 
the  Society's  school  at  Palestine  Place,  5  per  cent,  at  least  have 
taken  holy  orders  ;  whilst  a  large  number  have  become  Christian 
teachers  and  professional  men.  The  present  master,  in  twenty-eight 
years'  experience,  does  not  know  a  single  instance  of  a  scholar  who, 
having  completed  his  course,  relapsed  into  Judaism. 

V.  To  provide  young  Jews  'with  some  jjritcfical  mode  of  earning 
an  honest  livelihood.  This  has  been  found  to  be  a  work  both  of 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  To  confess  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is,  as  in 
Apostolic  days,  to  be  cast  out  of  the  synagogue,  repudiated  by  the 
family,  and  dismissed  from  occupation. 

If  the  proselyte  is  provided  for,  he  is  taunted  with  sinister  motives, 
whilst  the  Missionary  is  exposed  to  the  charge  of  bribery.  If  no  helping 
hand  is  held  out,  it  is  difHcult  to  reconcile  indifference  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  the  teaching  of  Him  who  said,  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat." 
The  London    Society  hat-  felt  compelled  to  reserve  its  fund  foi-  j)uj-(^ly 
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h|iiiitiiii1  ptn'po!>as.  With  Ihe  two  exn-pHctii.-i  <il"  iIh"  lhtspil;il  ninl  Iloiiso 
of  iti(lu>try  III  J('iiis)d«>iii,  no  (oinpornl  aid  is  pcnniK^i!*!*'  t<>  an  adult  Jow. 
Ill  London,  liowever,  this  important  linmch  is  undertaken  by 
a  «li.>t  i  net.  Society,  tJH'  Opeuitive  .b'U  i>li  ( 'onv«'rts'  ln>lihition  "  *' 
in  I'alfstinn  IMnef.  Those  who  pt?rus(!  tin'  London  Soeitty's  publica' 
tions,  The  Jewish  InteUi<jcaci'.t\  The  Jewish  Adroaite,  and  the  niiinorous 
traelK,  will  he  reatly  to  admit  the  aceuraey  and  exeellency  of  printing 
exeiMited  by  Jewish  hands. 

VL  77/(?  (r<tiniiitf  of  p)'oi)ilfilvff  //ovuty  iiiftn  as  Missionaries. 
*'  Faithfully  and  wiscdy  to  make  ehoiee  of  tit  persons"  for  this  purpose 
is  \\w.  most  sacred  and  responsible  study  of  Missionary  Societies. 
Constant  prayer  for  (he  right  judgment  to  select  those,  and  only 
those,  who  are  moved  by  and  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  s[)iritual  success. 

Tho  ditlieulties  in  Jewish  ISIissions  are  special  and  considerahl(\ 
The  Jjondon  Society  hav(<  tried  to  •.'r.ipple  with  these  diiru'uRi<3H  by 
special  tiaiiiin^'.  The  llel)rew  jMis.sionuiy  C'olle;re  in  Palestine  Place  was 
founded  in  lf<l().  DiM'in*;  its  first  twenty  years,  tifty-two  students  entered, 
of  whom  forty-eight  passed  into  tho  service  of  the  Society,  a  large  pro- 
]>()rtion  devoting;  their  life  to  tho  wt)ik.  In  18(J()  the  College  was  sus- 
pemled,  and  training  in  colleges  or  with  privat*'  individuals  sid)stituted. 
This  was  trie<l  for  sixteen  yeais,  lait  out  of  thirtci-n  students  thus  pre- 
pared four  remained  at  tlm  work,  auid  two  of  these  only  f(tr  five  years. 
in  lS7(i  tho  college  was  resuscitated,  and  during  six  yeais  seventeen 
students  entered,  of  whom  lit'teen  remained  with  the  Society  in  1882, 
when  these  statistics  were  taken. 

Such  are  a  few  facts  rajtidly  compressed  together  to  fit  the  time 
allowed.  We  do  not  pretend  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  but  if  1 
catch  aright  the  object  of  this  great  Missionary  Con-  object  in 
ference  it  is  to  elicit  information,  to  invite  brotherly  meeting, 
counsel  and  so,  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  to  deepen  each  other's 
interest,  and  strengthen  eacli  other's  hands  in  preaching  Christ 
throughout  the  nations  of  the  earth.  ]My  last  \V(trd,  therefore,  must 
be  on  Dehalf,  and  in  the  name  of  that  dear  Society,  whose  servant 
I  am,  to  solicit  your  loving  criticism,  to  listen  to  your  friendly 
advice,  to  plead  for  your  earnest  prayers,  and  to  assure  you  of 
the  cordial  Christian  co-operation  of  our  committee  in  every  effort 
to  exalt  the  name  of  Jesus  before  that  ancient  nation,  now  scattered 
in  God's  purpose  and  as  God's  witness  amongst  the  many  nations'  of 
the  world. 

Modern  Christian  ^Movements  among  the  Jews. 

Rev,  John  Dunlop  (Secretary,  British  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — The  various  Jewish  Societies  at  home  and  abroad  are 
specific  and  Divinely  approved  instancies  of  the  general  law  of  a 
multiplicity  of  operations  in  harmonio  s  combination.  Their  chief 
Mission  may  be  most  surely  a^.  -^"^^ i'  Sed  by  the  combination  of 
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several  sets  of  living  agencies,  including  y '  magers,  Collectors,  Mis- 
sion deputies,  and  Missionaries,  all  working  together,  even 
as  part  works  together  with  part  in  the  many-menibered 
human  body.  These  various  agencies  must  work  into  each  other's 
1  lands.  As  zinc  and  copper  must  be  brought  into  direct  com- 
munication through  an  ethcient  connecting  bath  in  order  to  the 
jiroduction  of  a  powerful  galvanic  current,  so  our  Missionaries  at  a 
distance  and  our  friends  here  must  be  brought  into  direct  contact, 
tliat  there  may  be  successful  working,  praying,  and  giving  on  the 
part  of  all. 

The    Jewish    Societies    founded   in    England    are    eight,   with 

294  agents,  bo  stations,  and  an  income  of  jt,39,394.     In   Scotland 

there  are  five   iNIissions,  with  71   Missionaries,  17    stations,  and  an 

income  of  £'12,031.     There  is  the  Irish  Presbyterian  3Iission,  with 

27   INIissionaries,  9  stations,  and  an  income  of  £3,634.     There  are 

Number  of    twelve    German    Associations,    with    13    Missionaries,   6 

Missions  to    statious,  and  an  income  of  £3,188.     There  is  the  Basle 

Jews.       Friends  of  Israel  ]Mission,  Switzerland,  with  1  Missionary, 

1  station,  and  an  income  of  £518.     There  are  three  Dutch  Societies, 

with  3  ^Missionaries,  2  stations,  and  an  income  of  £888.     There  is 

Pastor  Kruger's  Mission  in    PVance  with  an  income   of  £G0.      In 

Sweden  and  Norway  there  are  five  institutions,  with  6  Missionaries, 

4   stations,    and   an    income    of  £1,440.      There   are    seven    North 

American  Missions,  with  34  Missionaries,  33  stations,  and  an  income 

of  £5,680.     The  Jewish  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 

fourteen,  the  agents  392,  the   stations   81,  and  the  annual  income, 

£75,659.     The  total  number  of  Societies  is  47,  the  certified  workers 

457,  the  fields  of  labour  132,  and  the  total  annual  income  upwards  of 

Number  of    i^90,000.      De  le  Eoy,  who  has  considered  the   subject 

converts,     of  results   Very  carefully,  is   convinced  that   a   hur-lred 

thousand    Jews  and   Jewesses  have  been  baptised  during  the  last 

seventy-five  years ;  and  that  these  proselytes  and  their  descendants, 

if  taken  together,  would  number  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

We  are  here  to-night  to  bear  our  testimony  to  Jewish  Missions 
as  the  result  of  our  personal  inspection  of  the  chief  fields  in  foreign 
Inspection  of  lands.  It  is  ouly  a  little  while  since  it  was  our  great 
the  Missions,  privilege  to  pass  through  nearly  every  European  country, 
and  to  have  our  hearts  cheered  by  what  we  saw  of  the  able  and  faith- 
ful Missionaries  connected  with  our  own  and  kindred  Societies.  We 
discovered  that  their  work  is  more  thorough  than  we  judged  it  from 
their  reports,  and  that  they  work  under  a  constant  sense  of  the 
presence  with  them  of  the  Highest. 

Sometimes  soldiers  amid  the  smoke  of  battle  can  see  but  little  until  the 

battle  is  over.     Sometimes  the  passengers  in  a  ship  can  see  no  progress  a.s 

they  toil  through  the  dark  and  the  storm,  but  the  spectators 

^**^"*     from  a  height  on  the  shore  see  that  leal  progiess  has  been 

made,  and  that  soon  the  passengers  will  reach  their  desired 

haven.     This  was  our  vantage  ground  in  viewing  the  woik  of  the  Mis- 
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sionaiies  abroad  ;  and  now  we  are  able  to  bear  our  testimony,  not  only  to 
the  reality,  but  to  the  progress  of  Jewisli  Missions.  We  have  learned  that 
never  before  have  they  occupied  such  an  influential  position  as  now,  and 
that  thev  ought  to  bo  carried  on  on  a  hundredfold  wider  scale.  There  is 
a  picture  in  the  frontispiece  of  WyclifFe's  Bible  in  which  there  is  a  fire 
s})reading  rapidly,  representing  Christianity.  Around  the  spreading  flames 
there  are  seen  congregated  the  chief  of  the  evil  powers  of  earth  and  per- 
dition. Satan  is  there — the  president  and  convener  of  the  assembly.  The 
p()j)0  and  a  few  of  his  cardinals  are  there,  standing  close  by.  Mohammed- 
anism and  scepticism  are  repi-esented  there,  etc.  The  purpose  of  the 
assembly  is  to  devise  means  for  the  extinction  of  the  flame.  It  is  unani- 
mously resolved  that  a  combined  effort  should  be  made  to  put  it  out  by 
blowing.  And  now  around  the  spreading  fiie  all  stand  with  swtjllen  cheeks 
blowing  with  all  their  might.  But  instead  of  putting  it  out  they  increase 
it,  and  blow  themselves  breathless.  So  was  it  in  the  days  of  WyclifFe,  and 
so  is  it  still.  The  fire  of  Gospel  truth  is  spreading  among  Jews  as  well  as 
among  Gentiles.  It  is  burning  up  the  .stubble  within  and  around  us  and 
others.  The  sacred  flame  is  enlightening,  purifying,  and  cheering  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
Germany,  It"ly,  Turkey,  and  Bussia. 

During  oar  fii-st  visit  to  Russia  we  were  divinely  led  to  Kischinew, 
where  we  had  the  great  joy  of  taking  part  in  a  v^ery  remaikable  Conference. 
Faster  Faltin,  who  presided ;  Mr.  Faber,  Secretary  of  the 
Lutheran  Mission  to  Israel,  Leipzig  ;  Dr  Benzion,  the  British 
Society's  Missionary,  from  Odessa ;  Mr.  Edwards  and  myself, 
fiom  London,  were  present  as  representatives  of  the  various  blanches  of 
the  Protestant  Chiistian  Cliurch.  Joseph  Rabinowitz,  the  Jewish  patriot 
and  reformer,  Mr.  Friedman,  now  the  British  Society's  able  Missicmary  in 
AVilna,  and  other  Jews,  attended  in  order  to  confess  their  faith  in  Christ, 
and  express  their  desii-e  to  be  constituted  and  recognised  as  a  Hebrew 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  Conference 
we  had  ever  attended.  There  seemed  to  gather  round  the  movement 
inaugurated  that  night  the  momentous  issues  of  a  commencing  eternity. 
The  formation  of  the  Hebrew  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  would  not 
have  taken  place  at  the  time  it  did  had  not  the  treasurer,  the  secretary, 
and  one  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Britirh  Society  been  led 
to  visit  Kischinew.  It  was  because  of  their  visit  that  the 
C'onference  was  held  at  which  the  new  Church  was  proposed,  and  the 
new  movement  inaugurated.  Thus  by  Christian  piayer  and  parable 
the  new  movement  was  begun,  which  has  been  noticed  by  the  Times  and 
the  chief  journals  of  many  lands,  which  has  been  placed  before  the  world 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  First  Ripe  Fig,"  b}''  that  venerable  and  noble 
lover  of  Israel,  Professor  Delitzsch,  of  Leipzig,  which  has  been  specially 
referred  to  in  an  admirable  address  entitled,  "  The  Everlasting  Nation," 
delivered  and  published  by  our  esteemed  honorary  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Saphir ;  a  movement  which  has  spread,  not  only  to  other  parts 
of  Bessarabia,  but  even  to  Siberia.     A  Polish  Jew,  Jacob  Zebi  "7™^°* '^»'» 

r.  1     •  1  •        1  1  111-11        reached  Siberia. 

Sc'heinmann,   who  was  unjustly  condemned  and  banished  to 
Siberia  in  1874,  got  hold  of  Rabinowitz's  "Confession  of  Faith,"  began  to 
correspond  with  him,  to  re<?eive  and  read  his  writings,  and  to  expound 
Messianic  truth  to  his  brethren  at  Tomsk,  and  the  result  is  that  some 
thirty  of  them  have  with  him  acknowledged  the  Christ  to  be  their  Messiah 
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and  Saviour,  In  one  of  Sclu'inmtinn's  published  letters  he  most  earnoslly 
counsels  his  biethren  thus  :  '*  Take  up  the  New  Testament,  the  true  Thorah, 
wliiih  Jesus  the  Sun  of  God  and  our  JNlaster  has  taught  us,  and  give  your- 
selves to  the  studv  of  it  day  and  nighL" 

About  fifty  years    ago,  Dr.  MtCVul  piiblished  "Tlie  Old  Paths,"  in 
which  he  exposed  the  errors  of  the  Talmud,  and  unfolded  the  truth  in 

Christ.     Tliis  book  has  been  useful  to  many  a  Jewisli  incpiirer, 
"TdTpe!^!    '^"'^  ^'-^^^'^y  *°  '^  cultured  and  v  nerable  JJabbi,  named  Liehten- 

stein,  who  lives  in  a  quiet  ])l;i. .  called  Tai)io-Szele,  about  two 
hours'  ride  ])y  lail  from  Buda-Pesth,  in  Hungary.  Pabbi  Ijichtenstein  read 
the  book,  and  then  resolved  to  answer  it.  He  sat  down  to  write  a  paper 
in  Older  to  d(  fend  the  Talmud,  and  if  po>sible  to  degrade  the  teaching  of 
the  Christ;  but  he  rose  from  the  task  a  changed  man.  Since  then  he  has 
been  led  to  call  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  '"  that  sweet  evangel."  He  has  pul)- 
lished  thiee  remarkable  pamphlets,  addressed  to  his  brethren  throughout 
all  lands,  in  which  he  calls  tliem  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  panqihlets,  through 
the  eflbrts  of  Mr.  Schonbeiger  and  others,  have  already  been  widely  circu- 
lated, and  their  contents  well  known  all  over  the  Continent ;  so  that  a 
movement  has  begun  Avhich  bids  fair  to  be  far  reaching  in  its  influence  and 
momentous  in  its  issues. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  position  which  the  Jewish  cause  has 
received  in  connection  with  this    Conleroice.      Jewish   Missions    had   no 

T    •  1.  *r-.,-»—  place   at    all    in    the   Conference  at    Nureniberir,  until    Dr. 
Jewish   MisGiona  -f,    , .         ,  ,  ,      ,  .         ,  .    . "- '  .  , 

at  this  Delitzsch,  at  the  very  last  momeirt,  m  the  spn-it  of  astonish- 
Conference.  jjient,  soiTow,  and  reprt  of,  rose,  an«l  in  })urning  language, 
remii  <Ted  the  assend)ly  of  the  great  omission,  and  Israel's  transcendent 
claims.  This  meeting  to-night  demonstrates  that  we  Inne  made  some 
progress  since  then.  Jewish  Missions  have  not  only  a  place  here,  but  a 
first  place ;  and  yet  we  n)ust  express  oirr  regret  that  an  entire  week  shovdd 
be  devoted  to  Gentile  Missions  and  only  three  hours  given  to  the  subject  of 
Jewish  Missions,  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  Paul,  teaches  us  are  of 
supreme  imi)ortance.  Listen:  "For  if  the  casting  away  of  tlie7n  is  Ihe 
reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from 
the  dead?" 

"  There  are  times,"  said  Benjamin  P>anklin,  "  when  an  artist  can 
scarcely  distinguish  between  a  rising  and  a  setting  sun."  Hap})ily 
this  is  not  our  position  in  regard  to  Christianity.  Those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  its  progress  among  Israel's  sons  and  daughters 
are  firmly  persuaded  that  Christianity  is  not  a  setting  but  a  rising 
sun,  and  that  solely  on  account  of  this  there  is  a  golden  future  for 
them,  and  through  them  for  the  world.  Nothing  can  be  moie 
certain  than  that  which  is  past.  Just  as  sure,  then,  as 
the  events  which  happened  yesterday,  the  supreme 
Mission  of  the  Jewish  nation,  namely,  the  evangelisation  of 
humanity,  will  be  realised  by-and-by,  through  faith  in  a  crucified, 
living,  loving,  coming  Christ.  If  it  he  absolutely  certain  that  the 
children  of  Israel  have  experienced  sufferings  inexpressibly  severe,  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  they  will  sing  for  joy  the  "  song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb"  on  Mount  Zion,  and  all  the  nations  round  about  will 
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sing  with  them.  Let  u:s  then  listen  to  these  voices  from  Holy 
Scripture  and  from  the  various  jNlission-fields,  such  as  England, 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Palestine,  summoning  us  to 
greater  sympathy,  prayerfulness,  liberality,  and  exertion;  telling  us, 
as  with  trumpet  tongue,  that  the  reasons  for  maintaining  and  ex- 
tending the  Jewish  Missionary  enterprise  were  never  before  so  strong 
as  tht-y  are  at  the  present  moment ;  that  it  is  our  solemn  duty  and 
our  unspeakable  privilege  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Missionary 
staff  by  hundreds,  inasmuch  as  thereby  we  shall  be  helping  all  the 
more  to  bring  nearer  the  time  '"  when  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud 
and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit,"  and  the  coronation  anthem 
shall  be  heard,  "  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ ;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 
Hallelujah  !  salvation,  and  glory,  and  power  belong  to  our  God." 

What  can  and  ought  to  be  done  in  Evangelising  the  Jews. 

Rev.  John  Wilkinson  (Mildmay  IMission  to  the  Jews) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  Christian  friends, — My  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  plead  for 
any  Society  or  Mission  as  to  seek  by  Divine  guidance  to  know  the 
mind  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  and 
to  direct  the  thought,  prayer,  and  effort  of  the  Church  of  There  is  a 
Christ  to  the  line  of  the  Divine  plan;  since  the  power  Divine  plan, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church — and  that  is  amazing  ])ower — ■ 
is  available  only  on  the  line  of  plan,  as  the  fullest  blessing  lies  along 
the  line  of  obedience  to  Him  we  call  Lord.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not, 
that  God's  power  lies  along  the  line  of  plan,  and  that  God's  blessing 
is  the  result  of  obedience  ?  If  true,  let  us  ascertain  the  plan,  work 
along  it,  and  wield  the  power  ;  and  let  us  search  out  the  commands 
of  our  Lord,  yield  obedience,  and  get  the  blessing.  God's  i^romise 
to  Abraham  was,  "  I  will  bless  thee,"  "  I  will  bless  them  xhe^rcmis  to 
that  bless  thee,"  "  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing,"  and  "  in  Abraham, 
thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
And  our  Lord  said,  "  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  God  says  by  Isaiah, 
"  This  people  have  I  formed  for  Myself;  they  shall  show  forth  ]My 
praise."  But  since  the  nation  of  Israel,  as  such,  is  not  to  be  con- 
verted until  after  the  restoration  and  the  return  of  the  Lord,  it  may  be 
asked,  "  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Jew  to  the  present  dispensation, 
and  what  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Chm'ch  towards  him  now  ?  What 
can  and  ought  to  be  done  ?  That  can  be  done  that  God  has  said  is 
to  be  done  ;  and  that  ought  to  be  done  that  Christ  has  commanded. 
"  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  surely  includes  the  Jew  ! 
Obedience  to  this  command  only  in  the  interest  of  the  Mohammedan 
and  the  heathen  is  not  obedience  at  all. 

"  Yes,"  say  some  ;  "  but  the  Jews  are  so  blind  and  stubborn,  and  there 
is  so  little  to  encourage  in  the  Je\\  ish  field ;  we  have  more  hope 
of  success  among  the  Gentiles."     What  does  Grod  say  ?    He  says  Gen^g^i 
distinctly,  ^^ithout  qvuilification,  "  There  is  no  ditferenee  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
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call  upon  Him ;  for  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  he 
.saved.''  God  says,  "  No  ditierence."  Let  the  ban  of  the  Chinch  be  re- 
moved from  the  Jew,  and  when  she  makes  no  diileience  she  will  soon  see 
that  with  God  there  is  none.  If  we  make  a  dillerence  in  favour  of  tlio 
Gentile  to  the  neglect  of  the  Jew,  we  must  accept  the  lesponsibility  of  the 
i-esults  of  the  dillerence  we  ouiselves  make.  God  says  there  is  no  difference 
Avitli  Him.  At  the  peril  of  incurring  our  Lord's  displeasure  we  must  make 
none.  We  now  go  a  step  further,  and  urge  "To  the  Jew  tirst,"  as 
still  in  force  as  a  matter  of  order,  though  not  of  pre-eminence.  Le 
us  see  if  we  cannot  get  into  clear  light  by  staiting  at  the  t)eginning.  Our 
blessed  Lord,  during  His  ministry,  called  twelve  Jews  to  be  near  Him  and 
to  receive  instructions  from  Him.  He  said  to  them,  Listen  to  your 
To  the  Jew  ^Laster  ;  don't  go  to  the  Gentiles ;  don't  go  to  the  hsamai-itans ; 
first-  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.     Do  you 

hear?  Yes,  Lord.  After  the  death  and  resuirection  of  our  Lord  other 
instructions  are  given,  just  before  the  Ascension.  He  not  only  said,  "  Go, 
.  .  .  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations;"  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  tlie  whole  creation;  "  "That  repentance 
and  remissions  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His  name  unto  all  the  nations, 
beginning  from  Jerusalem ; "  but  He  promised  them  the  needed  power, 
told  them  to  wait  till  they  got  it,  and  then  gave  fuithei-  details  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  cai-ry  out  His  instructions.  "  Behold,  1 
send  forth  the  promise  of  My  Father  upon  you ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city, 
until  ye  be  clothed  with  power  from  on  high."  "Ye  shall  leceive  power, 
w  hen  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  My  witnesses, 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Ju(Uea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth."  These  were  the  last  instiiictions  of  cur  risen 
Lord,  and  should  be  carefully  noted,  for,  "when  He  had  said  these  things, 
as  they  were  looking,  He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  Him  out  of 
their  sight."  They  waited  for  the  piomisod  power  in  simple  obedience, 
and  they  got  it,  and  then  began  at  Pentecost  to  carry  t)ut  the  Ijoril's 
instructions  by  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  The  disciples  were  on  the  line  of 
plan,  and  thus  on  the  line  of  power.  Tliey  were  on  the  line  of  obedience, 
and  thus  on  the  line  of  blessing.  One  sermon,  preached  in  Jerustdem  by  a 
Jew,  whose  lips  a  few  days  before  had  been  stained  with  oatlis  and  curses 
in  the  denial  of  his  Lord,  now  brings  three  thousand  Jews  and  Jewesses  to 
Jesus  for  salvation.  A  little  further  on  the  number  of  the  men  is  stated  as 
about  five  tbousiind,  and  as  in  all  genuine  revivals  there  are  as  many 
women  impressed  as  men,  we  niay  fairly  infer  ten  thousand  Jews  and 
Jewesses.  A  little  further  on  Ave  have  the  statement,  "  multitudes,  both 
of  men  and  women,"  plainly  showing  that  the  five  thousand  men  meant 
only  males. 

Although,  by  a  bitter  persecution,  all  the  believers  were  scattered 
abroad  except  the  Apostles,  and  they  that  were  so  scattered  went  every- 
where preaching  the  Word,  still  they  preached  t'  >*  Gospel  to  none  but  the 
Jews  only,  and  still  lingered  within  the  bouiiu.aies  of  Palestine.     Now 

Saul's  con-    "^^  g^t  a  new*  depaiture.     God  converts  the  ringleader  of  the 
version  a  new  persecutors,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  of  whom  He  says,  "He  is  a  chosen 

departure,  vessel  unto  Me,  to  bear  My  name  befoi-e  the  Gentiles  and  kings, 
and  the  children  of  Israel,"  for  those  believers  who  were  scattered  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Palestine  preached  "the  Word  to  none,  save  only  to  the 
Jews  " ;  thinking,  probably,  that  as  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews, 
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the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  were  intended  only  for  Jews.     Now  we  have 
Saul  and  Barnabas,     :»parated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  seiit  forth  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  work  to  which  He  had  called  them.     They  go  down  to 
Seleueia,  sail  for  Cyprus,  and  at  Salamis  "  they  proclaimed  the  word  of 
Gud  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews."     Indeed  Paul  never  entered  town  or 
city  during   his    laborious    life    but  he    sought    out    the  synagogue,    and 
preached  the  Gospel  "  first  to  the  Jew."     Was  this  course  pursued  simply 
as  a  patriot,  or  was  he  guided  by  the  Holy  Gliost?      We  affirm  the  latter, 
beciiuse  he  was  separated  and  sent  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     Many  have  said, 
"  Yes,  this  was  the  order  in  the  Ix'giiining  of  Paul's  ministry,  but  it  was 
afterwards  changed  because  the  Jews  refused  the  Gospel,   conti-a dieting 
and  blaspheming."     They  refer  to  what  took  place  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
as  recorded  in  Acts  xiii.,  when  the  Apostles  siiid,  *'  Lo,  we  turn  to  the 
Gentiles."    But  the  Apostles  turned  only  from  those  blasphem- 
ing Jews  to  the  waiting  Gentiles.     They  did  not  turn  from  all    ^*^^to  j'ewa 
the  Jews  then  living,  much  less  from  millions  unborn,  for  on 
leaving   Antioch  for  Iconium  we  find   them  observing   the   same   order. 
Acts  xiv.  1  says,   "'And  it  came  to  pass  in  Iconium,  that  they  entered 
together  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so  spake,  that  a  great  multi- 
tude both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Greeks  believed."     This  Divine  order  was 
always  observed   by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  simply  because  it  was 
obedience  to  a  Divine  command.     He  who  wrote,  by  Divine  inspiration, 
"to  the  Jew  first"  three  times  over  in  the   two  first   chapters   to   the 
Romans,    observed    strict    obedience   to  the    Divine  command  during  his 
whole  life.      His  obedience   would   not    have   been    complete    if   he    had 
neglected  the  Gentile.     The  command  was,  "  And  also  to  the  Gentile." 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  changed  this  order.     And  why?     We  suggest 
that  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus  in  the  year  a.d.  70,  when  the 
temple,  sacrifices,  and   piiesthood    were  all  swept  away,   and   p^uj-g  ^^^5^ 
the  Jews  scattered,  the  Christians  began  to  regard  the  Jews  reversed,  and 
as  done  with,  rejected  of  God  spiritually  as  well  as  nationally,       results, 
and  that  they  might  first  neglect  them  and  then  persecute  them. 

Obedience  to  the  l>ivine  order  was  followed  by  marvellous  blessing  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles ;  a  reversal  of  the  order  in  disobedience  to  God  has  been 
followed  by  the  dark  ages  and  very  limited  blessing. 

Is  it  too  late  to  induce  our  Missionary  Societies  to  examine  this  question, 
and  so  to  modify  their  plans,  as  that  in  all  lands  where  Jews  are  located 
they  will  obey  this  Divine  precept  and  follow  the  Apostolic  precedent,  "  to 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile  ?  " 

Suppose  for  a  moment  they  are  willing  to  do  this,  the  following  facts 
are  most  encouraging.     The  Jews  are  in  all  lands ;  they  have  access  to  all 
people  ;  they  are  familiar   with    the   mannei-s,  customs,    and 
languages    of    all    nations;    and  have  physical    constitutions ^^"?^*^^' 
acclimatised  to   all   countries.     They  believe  three-fourths  of 
our  Bible,  on  which  rests  the  remaining  one-fourth.     They  believe  in  the 
one  true  God.     They  are  waiting  for  a  Messiah,  and  we  can  show  them 
that    the   Messiah  of  prophecy  is  the   Jesus  of  history.     Surely  in  the 
interests  of  millions  of  unevangelised  Gentiles,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  her 
Foreign  ^Missionary  entei-prise  might  give  the  Jew  that  place  in  her  piayers 
and  elibrt  which  God  has  given  him  in  His  revealed  puipose.     We  are 
left    in    no   doubt  as  to    the  power  of    the  Gospel  to    overcome  Jewish 
prejudice  and  to  save  Jewish  souls.     Some  of  the  finest  samples  of  graco 
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liave  been  uoii  froui  tlve  Jewish  .ace  both  under  the  Old  Covenant  and 
the  New. 

May  I  bo  permitted  to  wiy  a  word  on  the  importance  of  distributinj* 
widely  and  freely  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  amongst  the  Jews  all 

over  the  workH     Some  say,  "  Yes;  distribute  by  sales,  but  not 

Free  distributionby  gifts,  for  people  viiluo  wluit  they  pay  for,  but  do  not  value 

of  NewTesu-  ^^^^^^  ^vhich  costs  nothing."     Never  was  there  a  greater  fallacy. 

People  do  not  value  what  they  pay  for  because  they  pay  for 
it,  but  they  pay  for  what  they  value.  Suppose  a  person  gives  twenty 
shillings  for  an  article  worth  no  more  than  half-a-crown.  Does  he  value 
it  at  twenty  shillings  because  he  paid  that  amount  for  it  ? 

(jod  has  in  a  marvellous  way  enabled  me  to  purchase  one  hundred 
thousand   Hebrew   Niw  Testaments,   to  be  given   to   the  Jewish   people 

throughout  the  world.     VVe  have  already  sent  our  Missionaiies 

to  distribute  them  in  Pomerania,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia, 

Galicia,  Koumania,  North  Africji,  and  Russia.  The  Jews 
have  been  wonderfully  impressed  by  the  geneiosity  of  English  Christians. 
We  have  also  given  some  thousands  to  the  Missionaries  of  various  Societies 
and  to  individual  Christians  interested  in  the  Jews,  who  have  distributed 

them  disciiminately  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     Two  thousand 
^hdpeM^     two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were  sent  by  post  to  as  many 

Jewish  Riibbis.  Voluntary  help  is  being  given  by  about 
three  hundred  Lutheran  pastors  in  Ilussia,  who  have  been  led  by  the 
influence  of  a  stirring  circular  from  Pastor  Gurland  of  Mitau,  volunVirily 
to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament  amongst  the  Jews 
in  their  own  neighbouihoods.  There  are  nearly  four  million  Jews  in  the 
Kussian  Empire.  Wilna  is  a  sort  of  Russian  Jerusalem.  There,  Jewish 
cabmen,  pollers,  and  common  tradesmen  read  Hebrew  well,  and  there,  by 
the  permission  of  the  Russian  authoiities  and  under  the  signature  and  seal 
of  the  local  governoi-  we  have  permission  for  three  years  to  cairy  on  the 
work  of  distiibuting  the  Holy  Sciiptures. 

How  is  it  proposed  practically  to  carry  out  this  Scriptural  plan, 
"To  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile"?  We  answer,  Let  the 
How  carry  out  ^'^^'^^^^  Christian,  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  Word  of 
the  Divine  God,  and  obedient  to  Him  we  call  Lord,  settle  the  ques- 
pian?  ^-^j^  ^^  once, — Is  this  order  in  force  still,  or  is  it  not  ?  If 
not,  let  the  candid  mind  be  satisfied  by  the  Word  of  God  alone.  If 
it  is  (and  we  believe  it  is),  let  us  act  accordingly.  As  the  .lews  are 
put  first  in  chastisement  for  disobedience  in  Romans  ii.,  and  no  one 
disputes  their  title  or  desert,  why  should  they  not  be  first  in  blessing, 
according  to  the  same  chapter  ?  Let  the  Jew  then  be  first  in  our 
prayers,  first  in  our  contributions,  and  first  in  our  efforts  to  evangelise. 
In  our  evangelistic  efforts,  let  us  go  first  to  the  Jews,  wherever  the 
Jews  are  found.  W^e  can  gain  access  to  the  Jews  with  the  Gospel  in 
some  parts  where  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  get 
at  the  Gentiles,  as  amongst  Mohammedans  and  amongst  Greeks  and 
Roman  Catholics.  London  is  a  wonderful  field  for  Jewish  Missions. 
Jews  flock  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  numbers  pass  through  to 
other  countries,  and  many  stay  with  us.  Including  my  three  years* 
course  of  study — 1851  to  ISoi — preparatory  to  Mission  work  among 
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the  Jews,  I  have  had  thirty-seven  years  of  blessed  toil  for  Christ  on 
Israel's  behalf.  The  work  is  increasingly  interesting.  The  Church 
of  Christ  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the  loss  she  sustains  London  as  a 
from  lack  of  interest  in  Israel.  It  is  not  at  all  iinpro-  Mission-fleid. 
bable  that  the  secondary  cause  for  closing  this  (lispensation  in 
corruption  and  judgment,  on  the  completion  of  the  Cliurch,  and  the 
return  of  the  J^ord,  will  be  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  Jew  by  the 
Church  of  Christ.  "To  the  Jew  first,"  as  an  individual,  all  through 
this  dispensation,  seems  to  us  the  mind  of  God;  "and  also  to  the 
Gentile  "  to  complete  the  Church  ;  then  the  Jewish  nation  blessed 
when  the  Redeemer  comes  to  Zion  to  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob;  then  it  will  be  also  to  the  Gentiles  as  nations,  for  in  Abraham 
and  in  his  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.  Let  us, 
then,  be  obedient  to  our  Lord,  and  go  "first  to  the  Jew,"  and  we 
shall  find  the  line  of  plan,  the  line  of  power,  and  the  line  of  obedience, 
the  line  of  blessing.     "  Whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it." 

Rev.  Theodore  Meyer  (English  Presbyterian  ^Mission  to  the  Jews) : 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Cliristian  friends, — \Ve  have  heard  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  doing  in  Jewisli  Missions.  There  is  at  present  scarcely 
an  Evangelical  Church  that  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  interest 
herself  in  Jewish  Missions,  and  exert  herself  on  behalf    .„  „,     , 

1111  All  Onurcncs 

of  Israel  s  conversion.      The  zeal  may  not   be    all   that  have  Missions 
we  desire,  the  exertions  may  in  many  cases  be  very  in-       to  Jews. 
significant,  the  great  bulk  of  people  connected  with  these  Churches 
may  be  very  indifferent  in  this  cause,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more 
spiritual  members  may  be  moving  in  this  direction ;  nevertheless  the 
fact  remains  that  after  the  extinction  of  the  CoUenberg  Institution 
in  1791  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  in  1809,  the  claims  of  the  Jews  were 
not  realised,  but  altogether  disregarded   by  the  Churches,  and  no 
agency  existed  for  bringing  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.     Now  the  claims 
of  the  Jews  are  universally  admitted,  and  exertions  more  or  less 
vigorous   are   put    forth  in   their   behalf.     May  and   must   we    not 
recognise  in  this  fact  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who,  when  the     The  way 
fulness  of  time  has  come  for  bestowing  new  blessings  and   prepared  for 
mercies  on  the  Church,  first  excites  an  eager  desire  after     ^i««mg. 
them,  that  drives  to  earnest,  believing  prayer  ;  that  again  stirs  up  to 
zeal  and  energetic  action,  and  then  the  blessing  comes  down.     So  it 
was  at  the  time  when  the  Son  of  God  came  down  on  this  our  earth  ; 
so  it  was  at  the  time  before  the  Keformation,  when  the  cry  for  a 
reform  in  head  and  members  was  heard  from  one  end  of  Christendom 
to  the  other.     Are  we  wrong  in  thus  interpreting  this  phenomenon 
in  reference  to  Jewish  Missions,  and  in  drawing  from  it  the  inference 
that  the  day  of  Israel's  redemption  is  drawing  nigh  ? 

Far  be  it  for  me  to  assert  or  insimmte  that  what  hitlieito  has  been 
done  on  behalf  of  Israel  has  remained  Asithout  results.  That  assertion  is 
often  hcaid,  but  none  could  be  moie  groundless  and  imsupported.     De  le 
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Roy,  formerly  a  Jewish  Missionary,  now  pastor  at  Ell)ei'fel<le,  lately  cal- 
culated from  otiicial  statements  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  century 
more  than  100,000  Jews  were  by  baptism  received  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  These,  ^ith  their  descendants,  would  now  be  more  than  250,000 
— a  greater  mmiber  in  proportion  than  have  been  added  to  the  Church 
from  among  the  heathen  during  that  period.  If  we  are  in  any  degree 
heavenly-minded  we  cannot  but  rejoice  over  so  many  souls  from  among 
God's  ancient  people  that  have  responded,  and  to  whom  the  once  despised 
Nazarene  has  become  precious.  We  are  thankful  for  the  l)lessing  granted 
to  our  feeble  efforts  to  lead  Israel  back  to  its  lejected  ^Messiah,  but  our 
desires  are  larger,  our  aims  higher,  our  expectations  bolder. 

What  we  desire  and  wish,  what  we  aim  at,  pray,  work,  and  labour  for 
is  and  must  be  that  all  Israel  be  saved.  All  Israel:  but  the  one  hundred 
thousand  of  Jews  converted  during  this  century,  Mheie  are  they  ?  They 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  existing  Chiistian  Churches.  Against  such 
an  absorption  the  Jewish  mind  instinctively  piotests  and  rebels, — and  I 
must  add,  rightly  protests  and  rebels.  Taking  our  stand  upon  the  Word  of 
God, — and  is  there  any  other  foundation  for  JNIissionary  work  at  all  1 — we 
say  it  is  the  national  conversion  of  Israel  which  we  nnist  aim  at,  labour 
for,  and  may  surely  expect ;  and  as  a  natural  sequel  to  it  also  the  nation 
restored.  I  know  the  arguments  brought  forward  against  this 
°b8orotil)n!°  expectation,  but  they  are  rather  specious  than  weighty.  They 
rest  either  on  prejudicetl  and  false  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
or  on  unbelief,  which,  in  the  sight  of  the  great  difficulties  which  oppose 
themselves,  considers  the  whole  matter  as  impossible.  These  difficulties  I 
see  as  clearly  as  any  one.  But  what  about  that  ]  Is  anything  too  hard 
for  the  Lord  I  Is  the  Lord's  hand  shortened  that  it  cannot  save  1  Hatli 
He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it?  Or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not 
make  it  good  ?  That  the  prophets  announce  the  apostacy,  fall,  and  scatter- 
ing of  literal  Israel  is  generally  admitted.  1  suppose  because  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  it  away.  That  they  predict  also  a  convcisicm  and 
restoration  of  Israel,  and  the  blessings  wdiich  Isi-ael  shnll  enjoy,  and  the 
great  part  which  it  is  to  perform  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth, — that  likewi>e  is  admitted  ;  but  in  this  case  Israel  is  not 
God's  ancient  people,  but  the  Church.  Now  is  it  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  sound — that  is,  rational — exegesis  to  claim  for  the  same  word 
in  the  same  context  two  distinct  significations. 

When  is  this  national  conversion  to  take  place  ?  and  how  is  it  to  bo 
brought  about  ?  you  ask.     I  have  no  answer   but  that  given  by  the  Loid 
"  The  time"    Himself  to  a  similar  question  put  to  Him  by  His  Apostles  :  "  It 
of  restoration  is  not  for  YOU  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  Father 
unknown.     ]JJ^^  p^^  jj^  jjj^  q^^^   power ;  but  ye  shall  receive  power,  after 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me, 
both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judtea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  earth." 

In  Central,  Northern,  Western,  and  Southern  Europe,  and  in  America, 

it  is  indeed  difficult  to  say  what  Jiidaism   really  is  ;  tlie  Jews  are  lapidly 

Anunsettled   bipsing  into  infidelity  more   or  less  thinly  veiled.      An   un- 

statein       willingness  to  give  up   the   Jewish  name,  a  feeling  that  they 

Europe,       ^j,^  j^^^  must  remain   a  distinct  race,  and   that  as  such  they 

still  have  a  high  Mission  in   the   world,  is  the  only  thing  which  unites 

them ;  but  along  with  this  there  are  aching  hearts  and  the  feeling  of  a 
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void  wliich  nothing  human  can  satisfy;  and  more  and  more  distinctly  w 
ly,  **  What  is  truth  ?     Who  will  slunv   us  any  good?"      ilcnc 


lear  the  cr 


there  is  more  readiness  to  listen,  more  ot  a  spirit  ot  inquiry,  aiiU  more 
frequent  conversions  from  among  the  better  classes :  and  hence  in  refer- 
ence to  this  class  of  Jews  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  we  ought  to 
be  bolder  in  our  efforts  to  bring  tlu'm  to  Christ. 

In  the  East,  too  (and  it  is  in  the  East  that  the  greater  number  of 
Jews  are  to  be  found  ;  Russia  and  Galicia  alone  contain  more  than  three 
millions),  Rabbinism  is  losing  its  power  and  vitality.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  contact  with  the  outer  world,  with  Western  £^t 
civilisation,  old  orthodox  Rabbinism  will  begin  to  with'^r  and 
decay,  and  its  death  is  merely  a  question  of  time  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the 
Alliance  Univcrselle  Israelite  of  Paris,  and  the  Anglo- Jcnvish  Association  of 
London — Societies  expressly  got  up  for  counteracting  Missionary  operations 
— are  virtually,  by  their  schools,  pieparing  the  way  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  In  the  meanwhile  we  know  that  in  Russia,  Galicia,  and  other 
countries,  there  are  everywhere  circles  of  people  who,  although  outwardly 
still  confomiing  to  Rabbinical  Judaism,  still  inwardly  are  dissatisliod. 
Rabbinism  does  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  their  hearts,  and  they,  for  them- 
selves, search  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  get  an 
answer  to  the  question.  What  must  I  do  to  bo  saved?  Even  in  Palestine 
and  Syria  the  colporteur  meets  with  a  ready  sale  of  Scriptural  and  Chris- 
tian literature  ;  the  agents  which  Brother  Wilkinson  sent  to  Russia,  etc., 
bear  witness  to  the  spiritual  hunger  and  thirst  existing,  and  to  the 
eagerness  and  joy  with  which  the  New  Testament  is  i-eceived.  Rabbi 
Lichtenstein  of  Tapio-Szele,  in  Hungary,  is  a  fair  example  or  type  of  such 
serious  inquirers ;  Joseph  Rabinowitz  of  the  converts  which  we  may 
expect  from  among  the  latter, — converts  who,  whilst  fully  acknowledging 
Christ  Jesus  the  God-man  as  their  Messiah,  as  t/ie  Pioj)het,  Priest,  and 
King,  lay  emphasis  on  His  title,  "  King  of  the  Je\\s/'  and  -vsish  to  main- 
tain their  Jewish  nationality. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  quoting  any  passnges  of  Scripture  which 
give  us  some  intimation  of  the  times  and  seasons,  because  that  would 
bring  in  controverted  matter.  The  Lord  has  spoken  to  us  in  His 
Word  ;  He  is  speaking  to  us  no  less  in  His  })rovidence ;  and  all  signs 
of  the  times  show  that  there  is  a  shaking  of  the  dead  and  dry  bones. 
Let  us  go  on  prophesying  upon  them,  and  pray  that  the  Spirit  cniy 
come  and  breathe  upon  these  slain.  And  He  will  come,  caii to  labour 
and  will  breathe  upon  them,  and  they  shall  live,  for  the  in  hope. 
Lord  has  promised  it.  Let  that  which  has  been  done,  and  is  doing, 
and  which  the  liOrd  has  promised  to  do  to  and  for  Israel  stir  up, 
renew,  and  increase  our  zeal  for  Jewish  .Alissions ;  let  us  reorganise, 
better  distribute,  and  greatly  increase  our  agencies  ;  let  us  impio"e 
our  methods,  and  seek  more  tiian  hitherto  to  influence  the  nation  as 
distinguished  from  individuals;  and  truly  miraculous  results  will  be 
witnessed,  even  the  conversion  and  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation. 
To  bring  them  about  Divine  agency  is  required,  and  that  is  promised. 
Our  duty  is  simply  more  incessantly  and  fervently  to  pray,  and  more 
vigorously  and  earnestly  to  prophesy,  upon  the  dead  bones  of  the 
house  of  Israel.     May  He  give  us  grace  to  do  so ! 
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Dr.  David  Young  (Uomo):  AKlioiij^li  I  luul  not  llio  lonst  intontion  of 
spoakin^',  1  musL  liavo  tlio  joy  of  t-xpii^siiiji,'  in  this  ini'itiii^  what  thu 
Jiord  hjis  (lono  ior  um  in  tho  httlo  work  in  tiiu  (Jhrtto.  Ono  of  tho  most 
touching'  things  in  Koino  is  thiH,  that  while  tso  many  of  all  nationulitics, 
and  esj)»'(ially  Kn^'lishm«'n,  have  heen  seduced  by  tho  Jozehel  of  the 
Hook  of  Krvoladon,  I  do  not  know  ;i  single  .[cwish  hrothor  or  sist«'i' who 

has  entered  tho  Church  of  Home,  'i'hev  an*  a  separate  pe()j)le, 
Work  among  the  linger  of  God  is  upon  them,  and  they  ha\e  heen  kept  from 
^''*Rome.  "    ^''''*^'   ^^''''i^t'""  which   at  this   moment   is  doing  so  much   lo 

hinder  the  work  of  tho  (Jhurch  of  Christ.  In  the  Ghetto  wo 
have  ina<lo  known  to  them  that  we  seek  two  things — to  win  tln-m  to 
Christ,  and  to  helj)  them  in  every  possih'o  way  in  times  of  distress. 
Having  mado  known  those  two  facts  in  tho  past  four  years,  on  no  occa- 
sion have  wo  been  asked  for  anything.  Fretjuently  wlien  my  two  lady 
^^orkers  have  heen  g<»ing  around  the  (Jhetto,  and  have  heen  in  som«'  of  the 
more  lonely  parts  of  it,  where  many  would  he  afi'aid  to  go,  I  have  known 
several  of  tho  Jewish  people  form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  Ixuly-guard,  to 
see  that  no  harm  camo  to  them  whilst  they  were  prosecuting  tluir  woik. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  people  that  would  have  shown  a  chivalry  mure 
tender  and  gemiine  than  this. 


V 


-it 


Rev.  N.  Summerbell,  D.D.  (American  Christian  Convention) :  I  shall 
not  presun)e  to  speak  more  than  a  few  Avords.  God  knows  1  love  the 
childien  of  Abraham.  1  have  now  pr(»ached  for  lifty  years,  and  all  thiouuh 
my  ministry  I  hav(*  had  friendship  shown  me  by  Jews,  and  1  believe  that 
some  have  died  in  the  faith  of  tlu^  J.ord  Jesus  (hiist  just  because  they 
were  brought  to  think  .seriously  about  Christianity  by  my  loving  them  and 
they  loving  me.  All  oui-  Scriptures  were  Jewisli  Scriptures;  our  Lord's 
Praver  was  siiid  to  the  Jews  first ;  our  <lear  Saviour  was  born 

T  A  ♦V  *" 

EariyChurch  "^  ^^'^'  Jew.s,  as  far  as  tho  flesh  is  concerned;  our  leligion 
comes  from  the  Jews;  tho  first  Churches  were  composed  of 
Jews ;  the  first  fourteen  Bishops  of  Jeiusalem  were  all  Jews.  Wc  trace 
our  religion,  not  back  to  Rome,  but  above  Rome,  up  to  Jerusalem.  The 
first  history  of  tho  Church  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  is  a  history 
of  Jewish  preachers,  Jewish  churches  and  Jewish  councils. 

Oh,  let  us  pray  for  the  Jews  !  If  Jesus  could  weep  over  them,  if  He 
could  speak  so  lovingly  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  as  He  was  going  to 
His  Cross,  why  should  we  not  work  in  that  s})irit?  The  Jews  have  siilleied 
more  perscx'utiou  from  the  Christians  than  the  Christians  have  suifered 
from  all  the  pagan  nations  together.  The  reason  why  the  Christians 
turned  so  violently  against  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
was  that  the  Jews  were  disgraced  and  dcstioyed,  a  great  portion  of  them 
murdered,  five  hundred  of  them  hanging  on  cros.ses  at  once  before  Jertisalem, 
and  many  thou.sands  made  galley  slaves.  It  was  a  disgrace  to  be  called  a 
Jew.  The  Gentile  Christians  ignored  them.  They  made  a  fatal  mistake. 
God  bless  you  !     Pray  for  the  children  of  Abraham  ! 

Mr.  William  E.  Blackstone  (Hon.  Secretary,  Hebrew  Christian  Mission, 
Chicago)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers,  and  sifters, — Kepieseiiting  perhaps 
the  youngest  Hebrew  Christian  Mission  there  is  in  tlu;  fiaternity  now,  I 
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briu;,'  you  «,'roetiii^'.     Wt;  havo  rented  a  room  in  Ohira;,'o,  and  bopnn  in  a 
small   way,   g<'in^  out  amoug  tin*  |>e<»plo  and  l>ei,'iiiniii;,'  to  work,  yet  in 
such  a  way  as  to  l)0  projiounced  apiinsl  hy  tiie  Kahhis.     Since 
1  camo  away  our   first   convert  lias   l»een  baptised,  and  God   ^'^^^^^'^ 
has  thus  j^'raciously  answeied   oiw  prayers  in   ^'ivin;;  us  one 
of  the  sons   of    Israel  as  a  star  for  the  Saviour's  diadem.     One  of  the 
last  thin<:s  I   had  to  do  was  to  help  to  get  seven  hundred   Hehrew  Testa- 
ments, which   we  are  going  to  scatter  among  the  people  in  the  city  of 
Ohicago.      Wo  are  loailing  up  with  hooks  and  pamphlets  and  periodicals 
for  distril)ution.     We    want  to  give   a   Testament    to   every  Israelite    in 
("hi(ago,  in  order  that  wo  may  do  it  before  th<*   IiOr<l  shall  come,  and  wo 
hope  and  trust   there   will   \ki   much    [)reiious    and    glorious   fruit.     Oin* 
work  is  being  sustained,  and  Clod  is  making  it  a  blessing  to  the  Gentiles 
and  also  to  Israel.      I'ray  for  our  littlo  Mission,  for  God  is  going  to  use 
us  vet. 

Bev.  Abraham  Eerschell :  Tlie  only  reason  why  T  wish  to  say  a  word 
is  this, — 1  am  not  ji  Missionary,  nor  connected  with  any  Missionary  Scx-iety, 
and  my  word  may  be  of  some  weight.  Vou  must  rememU'r 
that  this  is  a  dispi'iisation  of  an  election  from  among  all  ^of'declion'"* 
nations.  1  read  in  that  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Johnston's  that  whilst 
there  fire  so  many  millions  converted  during  this  century — nundiering  (mly 
three  millions— that  there  are  two  millions  of  heathen  and  Mohammedans 
added  each  year  to  the  populati(m  that  need  conversion, — as  if  it  were  a 
veiy  new  revelation.  It  was  not  new  to  me  for  this  had  always  been 
my  opinion.  1  hear  people  talking  of  Mission  work  as  if  it  would  t)e 
converting  all  the  nations,  as  if  the  nations  were  standing  still,  and  did 
not  proi>agato  and  progress  in  po])ulation.  1  should  have  been  very  much 
discouraged  if  I  did  not  believe  that  God  docs  not  intend  in  this  dispensa- 
tion to  convert  nations  as  nations,  but  that  lie  intends  that  the  Gospel 
should  bo  })reached  as  a  witness,  and  a  people  gathered  out  for  His  praise 
and  glory  from  all  the  corners  of  tlie  earth.  I  have  never  been  discouraged 
because  1  take  the  scriptural  view  of  the  state  of  things.  This  is  the  dis- 
pensation also  for  the  gathei'ing  out  of  God's  people  for  God's  praise  from 
the  people  of  Israel.  Ncthing  more.  National  conversion  will  take  place 
by-and-by  when  the  Lord  Himself  shall  appear.  Now  you  cannot  lealiso 
the  fact  that  in  reality  the  gathering  out  of  the  renniant  accoiding  to 
the  election  of  grace  is  quite  as  great  among  the  Jews  as  it  is  among 
Gentiles.  I  have  never  been  disa]tpointed,  therefore,  because  I  have  not 
looked  for  anything  else.  And  in  reality  when  one  considers  what  small 
etiorts  have  been  made,  one  is  perfectly  astonished  how  in  every  part  (jf 
the  world  God  has  ]lis  elect  among  Israel.  I  remember  asking  L>r.  Moli'at 
when  he  came  back  from  Africa  and  was  a  member  of  my 
congregation,  "Did  you  come  across  any  Jews  in  Africa?"  ^^^j^^l  "^ 
"  Well,"  ho  said,  "  I  came  across  three  Jewish  converts  from 
St.  Helena."  Just  think,  from  St.  Helena  !  One,  Saul  Solomon,  he 
said,  became  a  very  eminent  man,  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
Cape;  two  others  became  ministers,  and  had  large  congregations.  And 
Mrs.  Moft'at  said,  **  I  want  you  to  give  me  some  books  suitable  for  Je^  s.  I 
want  them  to  send  out  to  Africa.  At  the  station  in  Bechuana  where  we 
were  ther(»  were  two  Jewish  families,  the  only  intelligent  people  with  whom 
we  had  intercourse " — though  they  had  to  tiavel  nine  weeks  by  waggon 
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to  U'iU'li  tlioir  station,  yet  tlicKO  two  Jnwish  fniiiilirs  from  the  IJIiino 
were  living'  thoro.  If  God  nhoul«l  touch  this  nation  l>y  the*  Spirit  you 
uill  have  MifN.sionariea  Mitltout  nuinltfr  aniouy  tho  nations  among  whom 
they  live. 

Mr.  Hayward  :  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  think  wo  do  wron^  in 
asking  JewH   to   join  a   Gentile  Chunh.     1    will  tell   you    why.     Many 

yearH  ago  when  I  heard  Adojph  Saiihir  nreach,  he  nindo 
aaJewi.       "-  P^''*'  inipres.Mon  on  my  mind,  saying,  "  l)(»n't  y(»u   imagioci 

that  when  wo  accept  the  Messiah  to  ho  our  Saviour  wo 
join  you;  we  simply  come  hack  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  wo 
rejoin  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  David."  An«l  the  word 
'*  GentiU^ "  is  to  the  Jew  the  most  ofFensive  t<'rm  that  you  can  employ.  I 
was  studying  Ihhiew  for  a  short  time  under  a  Jew,  and  my  pr<»fess(>r  said, 
*'  We  are  not  so  impolite  as  to  call  you  '({entiles,'  although  you  call  your- 
selves so."  "Gentile"  simply  means  heathen;  in  the  New  Testament 
the  word  Gentile  aUvavs  means  lieathen.  The  German  has  no  such  word. 
I  onee  said  to  a  German  friend,  ''Tell  me  in  your  languiige  th:it  lam  a 
Gentile;"  and  he  sjiid,  "  I  cannot,  uidess  I  say  you  ar«'  a  lieathen."  Tho 
Jews  have  utterly  'ejecteil  th(?  Old  Testament,  and  wh.it  wu  h;i\eto  get 
them  to  do  is  to  go  hack  to  it,  and  believe  in  it.  They  have  rejected  tho 
Atonement,  and  they  have  rejected  the  idea  of  a  Divine  person.  We  must 
get  the  Jews  to  believe  their  own  Scriptiues,  for  tlu'r<»  is  as  nuu'h  (Chris- 
tianity in  tho  Old  Testament  as  there  can  possibly  be  in  the  New.  Onco 
you  get  them  to  believe  that  Christ  is  their  Messiah,  you  get  them  con- 
verted to  tho  New  Testament.  I  hope  the  grand  work  advocated  hero  will 
go  on  more  and  more. 

Eev.  Principal  Brown,  D.D.  (Aberdeen)  :  I  will  not  say  what  I  intended 
to,  because  it  is  .so  very  late,  but  I  may  remark  that  from  tho  time  when 
I  first  l)€'gan  to  study  my  Bible  experimentally — shall  I  tell  you  how  long 
since  that  is?  It  is  seventy  ye.irs  ago — I  felt  that  as  sjilvation  is  of  the 
Jews,  and  my  own  Saviour  was  Himself  a  Jew,  and  He  is  God  over  all 
blessed  for  evermore,  I  felt  drawn  to  the  Jews  by  ties  which  have  become 
sticjnger  from  that  hour  to  this.  Every  word  that  has  been 
uttered  to-night  about  beginning  with  the  Jews,  bt  ginning  at 
Jerusalem,  to  the  Jew  first,  I  not  only  echo,  but  I  practise  it.  On<'  word 
more.  How  many  of  you  every  Satuiday  morning,  and  perhaps  on  Friday 
evening,  pray  for  Israel  when  they  come  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  on  a  day 
when  we  do  not  keep  it,  because  they  know  not  that  the  Lord  has  risen 
indeed?  How  many  of  you  make  a  business  of  it  to  cry  aloud  for  the 
Jews?  I  suppose  in  England  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  ni;ikes  any  special 
prayer  for  tho  Jews  at  any  special  time,  and  1  think  that  is  a  great  pity. 

Dr.  Brown  then  ofTered  prayer,  which  concluded  tho  proceedings. 
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SPECIAL  MISSIONARY  SUBJECTS. 


Second  Mketixo. 

M/CDICA  L  .)//SSlOXS. 

(Ti(rHfI((i/  evening,  June  \2lh,  in  the  Lnr;/''  Ifull.) 

Professor  Macalister,  F.R.8.,  in  tlie  Cliair. 
Acting  ^Secretary,  Mr.  James  £.  Mathieson. 

Rev.  Professor  Lindsay  offerod  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Hy  the  large  meeting  that  has  assembled  here 
this  evening,  I  iim  ghul  to  see  that  an  interest  is  awakened  in  the 
subject  of  Aledical    Missions.     Tliere   can   surely   be    no     Revivinf 
questions  of  greater   importance  in  connection  with  the     method*, 
great  Missionary  enterprise  than  those  which  deal  with  the  methods 
whereby  we  bring  the  truths  of  Christ  before  those  who  are  not  dis- 
posed by  nature  to  listen  to  them.     It  seems  strange,  nay,  almost 
incomprehensible,  that  this  Siibject   of  Medical   Missions   did    not 
«ooner  attract  the  attention  of  the  Church,  when  we  remember  that 
He  in  whose  cause  we  are  enlisted,  He  whose  name  we  bear,   was 
Himself  the  great  Medical  Missionary.    We  find,  when  the  Kvangelist 
Matthew  is  summing  up  the  elements  of  the  work  of  the  Master,  he 
does  so  under  three  heads, — teaching,  preaching,  and  he'iling.     And 
when,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  out  of  His  small  band 
of  followers  our  Ix)rd  selected  some  to  go  forth  as  the  first     *"^ 
Missionary  band.  He  sent  forth  His  twelve  Apostles  as  ]\Iedical  Mis- 
sionaries:  "  And  when  He  had  called  imt     Him  the  twelve,  He  gave 
them  commandment  and  power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and  to  heal 
all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease." 

So  much,  indeed,  is  this  work  of  healing  inwrought  into  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  extent  to 
wliich,  in  the  ages  after  the  Apostles,  it  dropped  out  of  ^^^jj^^    ^^^^ 
ihe  Church's  work.    When  the  Church  wa.s  young,  when  it      in  place 
was  in  its  early  stage,  it  was  necessary  that  great  gifts,    °^""'»<=i"' 
wliereby   the    truth  could    be    commended  to  mankmd    and    could 
be   brought   before  ttiem,  .should   be  supernaturally  communicated. 
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Ilrnce,  we  find,  that  to  enable  the  first  band  of  MiPsionaries  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands  they  received  the  nuiaciilous  gift  of 
tongues,  and  also  the  correlative  miraculous  gift  of  healing.  But 
when  the  Church  grew  large,  and  its  branches  in  different  lauds  had 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could  take  upon  themselves  the 
self-denying  work  of  learning  these  languages  and  so  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  Mission-field,  it  was  right  that  they  should  also  for 
jNIissionary  purposes  acquire  the  power,  the  knowledge,  which 
would  enable  them  to  heal  disease.  We  know,  however,  how  far 
sliort  the  post-Apostolic  Church  fell ;  the  conflicts  that  arose  from 
the  early  days  of  dogmatic  theology  overshadowed  the  primitive 
pl)ilanthropy  and  benevolence  which  was  so  largely  thp  characteristic 
of  the  Church  in  the  earliest  Apostolic  times. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  is  no  mere  system  of  metaphysics  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  is  it  a  system  of  asceticism  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
Christ's  care  for  I'tiligion  which  carcs  for  the  body  as  well  as  for  the  soul, 
the  body.  Our  Lord  has  shown  that  through  His  teaching;  and  in 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christianity,  that  of  the  Kesurrection,  we 
have  put  before  us  in  an  objective  way  that  we  cannot  lose  sight  of, 
a  view  of  the  impoitance  with  which  Christianity  regards  the  body 
of  man  as  well  as  his  soul.  So  the  JNIissionary,  who  sees  but  the  one 
side  of  his  work,  is  only  doing  part  of  his  duty.  The  other  is  an 
equal  part.  Thus  we  can  learn  from  this  that  the  Medical  Mission 
has  a  twofold  side.  The  JNIedical  Missionary,  in  the  first  place,  uses 
his  medical  skill  as  a  means  towards  a  higher  end  of  aft'ecting  the 
souls  ©f  men  ;  but  there  is  also  the  lesser  side,  that  of  teaching  them 
with  regard  to  the  management  and  the  conduct  of  the  body. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  writing  in  1837  with  regard  to  the  IMission  with  which 

he  was  connected,  that  of  the  Clunch  Missionary  Society  in  the  Hudson's 

Neglect      ^^y  Territory,  deplores  the  enormous  mortality  amongst  the 

of  physical    infants  and  children  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  he  states 

conditiona.     that  he  has  no  doubt  whatever  that  that  gi^eat  mortality  was 

simply  due  to  the  injudicious  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Missionaries  to 

force  the  children  into  conditions  unnatural  to  them,  and  unsuitable  to  the 

climate.     It  surely  would  seem  to  us  self-evident  that  the  conditions  of  life 

must  vary  in  diffeient  places  accoiding  to  the  physical  environment  of  the 

place,  and  yet  this  is  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  Missionaiy.     I  have  been 

assured  by  a  very  experienced  jNIissionary — one  who  has  spent  much  time 

in  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Arclii])elngo— that  he  believes  he  has 

spen  many  of  the  converts  die  from  the  injudicious  attempt  on  the  part  of 

Missionaiies  to  force  European  clothing  iq)on  people  in  a  climate  so  utterly 

unsuitable  for  it.     It  is  a  i)ity  in  this  lesjiect  that  our  Missionaries  did  not 

profit  by  the  instructions  that  were  given  five  centuries  before 

^B^T^""'    Christ  by   Sakyamuni   Buddlia  to  some  of  his  Missionaries, 

vhom  he  instructed  to  fit  tin  nisei ves  as  far  as  they  could  for 

the  conditions  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  vlactyfo  vhich  they  went.     I 

alluded  at  the  outset  to  the  strange  neglef     »f  meac.n  T.;    >  ledge  on  the 

part  of  many  of  the  early  Missionaries.     1;  is  'jut  ju.-tioe,  iiuv  ,  •   r,  to  say 

that  we  find  among  someof  theP.-  man  Ca^  !:•  '     Missionari'  s  of  tlu    .ixtcenth 
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and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  they  used  medicine  laiL'cly  a^  an  adjunct 
to  the  Mis.^'  work.  And  here  and  there  in  the  voluuiinous 
and  generuii  very  dreary  records  of  the  Jesuit  and  other 
Missions  in  Iimia,  and  China,  and  South  America,  we  find  records  of  the 
lives  of  men,  which  when  stripped  of  tlio  haze  that  superstition  has  so  often 
thrown  around  tliem  we  see  to  have  been  simple,  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and 
pious  Medical  Missionaries,  who  tried  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  alleviate 
the  human  misery  in  the  places  to  which  they  went ;  and  many  of  these 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  have  given  to  us  much  knowledge  which 
in  after  years  has  been  of  such  great  importance  to  us.  We  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  to  them  largely  that  we  owe  the  use  of  cinchona, 
Avhich  has  rendered  Mission  work  possil)Ie  in  fever-stricken  lands;  and 
we  owe  to  them,  also,  ipecacuanha,  and  many  other  remedies  which  we 
probably  should  not  have  known  so  soon  had  it  not  been  for  the  labours 
of  these  men. 

Now,  however,  the  feelings  of  Missionaries  with  regard  to  medical 
knowledge  have  completely  changed;  and,  I  think,  everywliere  the  appre- 
ciation and  importance  of  medical  kn.owletlge  has  grown  among 
^Missionaries.  When  the  late  ^Iv.  Keith- Falconer  determined  *^  *^ 
to  use  his  splendid  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  service  of  his 
Master  he  came  and  consulted  me  as  to  how  best  he  could,  in  a  short 
time,  acquire  a  sulEcient  amount  of  medical  knowledge  to  be  of  some  use 
to  him.  So  convinced  was  he  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  have  some  medical  knowledge,  that,  although  from  the  shortness  of  the 
time  at  his  disposal,  I  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  attempting  to  take  up 
anytliing  like  a  complete  medical  course,  yet  for  six  months  he  attended 
Addenbrooke's  Hosj)ital  in  Cambri<lge,  in  order  to  learn  some  of  the 
methods  whereby  some  of  the  commoner  diseases  might  be  treated  by  him. 

I  have  spoken  thus  of  one  side  of  the  subject  of  Medical  Missions, 
but  there  is  another  side  of  it  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning, 
which  I  would  impress  upon  any  of  my  own  profession,  who  may  be 
here  this  evening,  that  while  medicine  is  an  essentially  useful  adjunct 
to   the  Mission,  Mission  work  is,  or  should  be,  the  work  of  every 
medical  man.     Every  medical  man  should  be,  in  his  own  sphere,  a 
.Missionary.    The  connections  between  body  and  soul  are  so  close  that 
we  cannot  attend  to  the  interests  of  one  without  taking  the  other  into 
account.     So  self-evident  is  it,  that,  ages  long  before  our    The  doctor 
Lord  came  to  give  us  the  fuller  light,  this  was  recognised,  a  Missionary. 
and  in  one  of  the  oldest  Buddhist  writings  we  find  the  expression, 
'•  That  no  physician  is  worthy  of  waiting  on  the  sick  xmless  he  has  five  quali- 
fications for  the  otHce."     Firstly,  the  skill  to  prescribe  the  proper  remedy; 
.secondly,  the  judgment  to  order  the  proper  diet ;  thirdly,  the 
motive  must  be  life  and  not  gi-eed  ;  fourthly,  he  must  be  content  Q^'^^catwns 
and  willing  to  do  the  most  repulsive  otiice  for  the  sake  of  those 
wdiom  he  is  waiting  upon  ;  and,  fifthly,  he  must  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
teach,  to  incite,  and  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  is  attending  to 
by  i-eligious  discoiu'se.     If,  with  so  feeble  a  light  of  nature  as  that  which 
Buddha  had,  such  doctrines  as  these  were  taught,  it  is  incumbent  upon  a 
medical  man,  with  the  clearer  light  of  Christianity,  that  he  should  practise 
these  with  the  advantages  that  his  light  gives  him.     "  You  profess,"  said 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  fifth  century,  St.  Isidore, 
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**  You  piofess,  ns  a  physician,  to  be  a  man  of  science,  who  heals  diseases; 
you  pioiV ss  to  lieal  the  minor  diseases  on  the  part  of  those  who  come  to 


bring  the  knowledge  of 


you ;  and  yet  you,  yourselr,  have  not  the  power  to  Drmg  tne 
the  remedies  for  those  ixreater  mahidies  that  afflict  you,  and  afflict  otheis  ; 
you,  yourself,  are  failing  in  duty  to  them.  If  you  would  be  a  proper 
physician,  heal  thyself." 

I  do  not  wish,  now,  to  detain  you  from  hearing  those  who  can 
speak  from  their  practical  experience  in  the  Mission-field.  I  would 
Medical  charity  ^'^^^  in  my  duty,  as  Chairman,  were  I  to  interpose  between 
the  fruit  of  you  and  them;  so  I  will  merely  close  these  preliminary 
chnstiamty.  desultory  remarks  by  reminding  you  that  it  is  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity  that  we  owe  the  great  development  of  medical  charity 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  true  that  hospitals  existed,  and  were 
diffused,  to  some  extent  before  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  in  several 
places  you  find  Buddha  exhorting  his  followers  to  found  places  where 
both  the  sick  of  men  and  animals  could  be  attended  to.  And  you  find 
that  the  great  "  King  of  Glory  "  in  Northern  India  is  said  to  have 
founded  places  where  the  hungry  were  fed,  where  the  thirsty  received 
drink,  where  the  naked  were  clothed,  where  the  weary  were  rested, 
and  where  the  sick  were  supplied  with  couches  and  remedies.  But 
we  learned,  also,  from  the  Buddhist  literature  that  it  was  mainly  to 
their  own  monks,  and  to  their  own  teachers,  that  much  of  these 
favours  were  given.  It  vas  not  until  the  Master  came  that  any  more 
general  institutions  of  c.  trity  or  active  philanthropic  work  was  done. 
Christianity  came  and  stimulated  its  followers  to  found  hospitals. 
And  so  we  find,  before  Christianity  had  been  three  centuries  old. 
The  first  hospital  Fabiola  had  founded  a  hospital  in  Rome.  It  is  only  on 
founded.  the  bauks  of  the  great  stream  of  grace  that  issues  from 
the  Throne  of  God  ;  it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  that  stream  that  there 
grow  the  leaves  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  We  have 
here  several  who  ha^  been  themselves  engaged  in  active  work  in  the 
JSIedical  !Mission-f  Id  ,  and  it  is  now  my  extreme  pleasure  to  call  upon 
these  gentlemen  to  come  forward,  and  speak  what  they  know  on  the 
subject.  I  will  first  call  upon  Dr.  George  Post,  who  is  one  of  the 
medical  professors  in  the  Medical  College  of  Beyrout,  and  of  whose 
work  there  I  know  much  from  many  friends  who  have  been  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Hsv.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  shall  take  you  at  once  to  the 
forefront  .>f  the  battle.  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  series  of  living 
Pictures  of  pi^^^^^s  of  Mcdical  Mission  work  in  the  field.  First,  let 
Medical  Missionine  ask  you  to  imagine  yourselves  with  me  to-day  in  a 
'^°'^'  room  which  will  hold  about  two  hundred  people,  in  tlie 
city  of  Beyrout ;  within  the  enclosure  of  the  hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  belonging  to  the  German  order,  of  which 
Prince  Albrecht  is  the  president,  and  to  which  the  Emperor  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  nobility  of  German\  belong.     The  day  is  Christ- 
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mas,  the  occasion  is  the  celebration  of  their  annual  festival  for  the 
benefit  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital.  Imagine  to  yourselves  in  the 
middle  of  this  room  a  Christmas  tree  decked  out  as  you  deck  it  out 
for  your  festival  in  this  land,  or  rather,  if  you  please,  as  the  Germans, 
with  their  exquisite  taste  and  with  their  fervent  feelings  with  regard 
to  this  day,  deck  their  Christmas  trees. 

Imagine  to  yourselves  the  patients  assembling  and  grouping  themselves 
about  this  tiee,  while  on  the  chairs  around  the  sides  of  the 
room  is  a  select  company  of   English,    Americans,   ^ei-mans,^^f°^^7'JJ^*g* 
French,  and  Arabs,  natives  of  the  country,  and  people  of  other 
nationalities,   gathered    to   witness   the    spectacle.      And  while  they   are 
assembling  I  will  try  to  describe  to  you  the  personnel  and  the  histoiy  of 
some  of  those  patients.     The  first  whom  we  see  before  us  is  a  little  l)ov  of 
seven  years  of  age.     That  boy  is  a  Jew.     We  rarely  get  Jews  into  our 
hospital.     You  know  how  it  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  that  the 
Jews  were  attending   to  pots  and  pans   and   brazen   vessels, 
and  days  and  weeks  and  months   and    years,  and   that   they  forgot    the 
weighty  matters  of  the  law.     They  forgot  the  essence  of  religion.     8o  they 
are  at  this  day ;  they  are  all  bent  upon  externals.     They  are  afraitl  that 
if  they  come  to  our  hospital  we  will  give  them  \meatable  flesh  ;    they 
are  afraid  we  will  give  them  flesh  which  would  be  canonical,  but  which 
has    not    been   killed    according   to  their  law.       This   little   boy   is   very 
ill,   he    needs   the   hospital;    he  is  so  young  that  they  think  he  perhaps 
cannot  be   harmed  ;    he  is  not  yet  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  religion. 
I  do   not  know  how  it  is,  but  there  he  is.     We  sometimes  do  get  Jewish 
children.     He  is  going  to  hear  about  Jesus  Christ, — the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  has  ever  heard  the  Gospel  of  Chiist.     Just  behind  him  sits  an  old 
man  with  a  venerable  presence,  a  long  white  beard,  a  turban, 
a  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  a  loose  flowing  robe.     Wliom  do  you^  Mohammedan, 
suppose  that  man  to  be?     Why,  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great 
JSaladin.     He  is  proud  of  his  lineage.      But  here  he  is,  in  our  hos|)ital, 
a  ]M()hannnedan.      A  month  ago  if  I  had  gone  to  his  house  he  would  have 
driven  me  away  as  a  Christian  dog.     But  now,  as  he  comes  into  this  loom, 
he  seizes  my  hand,  covers  it  all  over  with  kisses,  and  bows  himself  to  my 
very  feet.      What  led  him  to  bow  down  to  that  Christian  dog?      That  dog 
gave  him  the  use  of  his  eyes.     He  came  there  blind,  and  now  he  sees. 
And  here  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  with  his  eyes  opened  and  his  ears  ready 
to  receive  the  message  of  the  Gospel.      By  his  side  there  is  a  woman  with 
a  long  white  veil  over  her  face.     You  see  but  one  eye.     She 
wears  a  blue  dress.     She  has  a  little  babe  in  hei"  arms ;    but  ^ri^^thands. 
look  at  her  arms  :    the  hands  are  gone  !      That  woman  is  a 
Druse  woman.     She  was  sitting  in  her  house  in  the  mountains,  warming 
her  hands  over  the  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.     They  have  no  chimneys 
there, — in  many  of  the  houses  they  have  no  windows.     They  let  the  smoke 
go  out  at  the  door.     Well,  as  she  was  sitting  there  warming  her  hands, 
some  earth  and  stones  and  sticks  fell  from  the  roof  and   pinioned    her 
hands  in  the  fire,  and  her  hands  were  burnt  to  a  crisp.     She  came  down 
to  our  hospital,  and  w^e  were  obliged  to  amputate  both  of  them.     Poor 
woman,   that  is  not  the  worst  of    it.      Her  husband   has  divoiced  her. 
A  Druse  has  only  to  say  to  his  wife,   "  Go  home,"  and  with  no  process 
of  law  it  is  all  finished  for  her.     But  she  has  come  down  with  that  poor 
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babe,  and  we  liavo  been  kind  to  her  ;  we  have  treated  her,  she  has  seen 
those  dear  sisters  take  that  babe  in  their  Jirnis  and  hdl  it  to  sleep.  They 
have  read  the  Bible  to  her,  and  her  heart  has  been  touched.  And  now  she 
sits  there  Ix'fore  that  tree,  which  is  the  emblem  ot"  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
she  is  going  to  hear  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Just  on  the  other  side  is  another  man  with  a  long  beard  and  a  green 
turban.  That  man  is  a  descendant  of  Moliammed.  Whei-e  do  you  suppose 
he  came  from  ?       lie  came  from  Hebron  ;  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  sacred 

tomb    of  Machpelah,    and    has    had    charge    of  the    bones    of 
Moh'^med."  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,   and  Sai-ah,  Hebecca,  and  Leah. 

He  is  a  very  bigoted  Mohammedan.  He  would  not  let  you  go 
into  the  outer  precincts  of  that  sacred  tomb,  nor  let  you  look  through  the 
bars  where  those  blessed  ashes  lepose.  No  man  has  been  allowed  to  go 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  that  most  sacred  place.  The  very  boys  of 
Hebron  would  stone  you  away  if  you  attempted  to  go  near  their  mosque. 
What  brought  him  here  ?  Sickness.  He  was  blind.  He  came  to  this 
hospital,  and  the  dog  that  he  would  have  spat  upon  is  the  man  that  gave 
him  the  use  of  his  two  eyes.  And  he  will  give  him  now  his  heart  and  his 
attention  as  he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  him. 

Again,  oti'  on  one  side  there  is  a  man  clothed  in  a  long  blue  robe.  He 
has  a  peculiar  hat  on  his  head — a  turban  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  a 
long   black   veil    trailing    down    his    back.     That    man    is  an  Aimenian 

priest.     Why,  we  sometimes  talk  about  the  Apostolic  Church, 
'^''^'t'"'  ^^t  ^^^^  njan  l)elieves  that  his  OWurh  is  before  the  Apostolic 

Church.  He  says  they  got  their  Church  direct  from  Jesus 
Christ.  He  sjiys  their  king  «ent  a  message  to  Jesiis  Christ,  and  received 
a  letter  in  reply  setting  forth  the  pi-inciples  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  he  laughs  to  scorn  all  our  pretensions  of  antiquity.  His  is  the  true 
and  ancient  Church  of  Chiist  ?  But  here  he  is.  He  is  to  hear  of  a 
Church  more  ancient  than  his,  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  Church  which 
Christ  antl  His  Apostles  founded  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

On  the  right  hand  is  a  Bedouin  from  Palmyra.     He  had  a  blood  feud 

with  some  of  his  comndes,  and  they  shot  him   in   the  side. 

The  bullet  entered  the  chest.  An  unskilful  native  practitioner 
there  very  rightly  wished  to  keep  the  wound  open,  but  very  unskilfully 
rolled  up  a  piece  of  rag  and  put  it  into  the  wound  to  keep  it  open ;  but  he 
did  not  take  care  to  prevent  it  slipping  in.  and  it  slipped  in.  Then  the 
next  day  he  put  in  another,  and  that  slipped  in.  Then  he  kept  on 
putting  it  in  day  after  day,  until  there  was  a  mass  there  as  big  as  my 
tist.  The  poor  man  began  to  cough  and  gi'ow  thin,  and  he  began  to  die. 
They  beard  of  this  hospital  in  Beyiout,  and  they  heard  of  somebody 
who  dared  to  perform  operations  on  cases  like  that.  They  brought  him 
all  the  way  from  Palmyra — it  is  four  days'  journey  from  Palmyra  to 
Damascus,  and  three  days'  journey  from  Damascus  to  Beyrout.  They 
brought  him  on  a  camel  to  Damascus,  and  then  on  a  mule  from 
Damascus  to  Beyrout.  I  laid  open  his  side ;  there  was  a  great  ghastly 
wound.  I  took  out  that  great  mass,  and  I  cculd  look  in  and  see  the 
action  of  his  lungs,  and  could  see  clear  to  the  spinal  column.  That 
man  has  got  well.  People  held  it  to  be  a  miracle,  but  it  was  not  a 
miracle  of  mine,  but  a  miracle  of  modern  science,  and  modern  science 
is  a  miiacle  of  Christianity.  That  man  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ    before.      Ho  was  a  Bedouin.      He   hardly  had   heard   of  Christ 
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except  in  terms  of  reproach.     But  he  sits  down  liere  to  hear  all  nl)out 
this  Gospel. 

Here  is  a  poor  woman.  She  cannot  sit  up,  but  is  lying  on  a  l)ed,  and 
has  been  brought  down  on  a  stretcher.  She  had  a  brute  of  a 
husband  who  struck  her  in  the  chest,  and  disease  of  the  bone  ^  soman's  heart 
followed.  He  struck  her  right  over  the  heart,  and  the  ribs  and 
costal  cartilages  were  affected.  A  great  plate  of  dead  bone  and  cartilage 
had  to  be  removed,  and  for  the  first  and  only  time  of  my  life  I  looked 
inside  a  woman's  heart.  I  laid  the  four  fingers  of  my  hand  over  the 
pericardium,  and  felt  every  motion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heart — a 
thing  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  before.  She  got  well.  That  was  a  miracle, 
not  of  mine,  but  of  science,  .and  of  Christianity  which  underlies  science. 
She  is  here  to  hear  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     Shall  I  describe  them  all  ? 

They  are  gathered  from  Jerusalem,  from  Baghdad,  from  Touat  in  the 
Great  Sahara,  from  Turkestan  in  Central  Asia,  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  from  the  villages  ^^^om!^"*'^ 
in  Lebanon,  from  Palestine,  from  Cyprus,  from  Asia  Minor — 
they  are  gathered  into  this  hospital,  and  there  they  receive  the  gifts  of 
healing.     Now  here  they  are,  gathered  about  this  Christmas  tree,  with 
these  sweet  sisters,  like  presiding  angels,   going  to  and  fro 
amongst  them  ;  and  there  are  the  presents  on  the  tree ;  each        ««*<"■     • 
one  has  a  garment  or  a  book,  and  the  children  some  toys,  and  the  ginger- 
bread and  candy  and  oranges  are  not  forgotten.     Everything  is  ready. 
Now  here  is  a  Mttle  choir  of  the  Deaconess's  Orphan  School,  which  *is  just ' 
down  the  street.     They  come  up  every  Sunday  to  our  service,  and  at  the 
time  of  our  Chiistmas  tree  they  come  to  sing  to  us. 

They  open  the  book  and  sing  about  Jesus.  Then  the  German 
pastor  gets  up  and  offers  a  prayer.  Then  the  English  pastor  makes 
some  remarks  to  the  audience  gathered  about  him ;  and  then  the 
doctor,  who  has  stood  by  their  side,  who  has  held  the  terrible  knife 
over  them — but,  thanks  be  to  God,  they  were  under  the  Their fnend the 
influence  of  an  anaesthetic  that  robbed  it  of  its  terrors —  doctor. 
and  who  has  stood  by  their  bedside  and  watched  them  through  the 
crisis  of  the  fever,  and  who  has  smiled  as  he  saw  returning  health 
and  strength — he  stands  now  before  them  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Christian  brethren,  I  do  not  believe  in  letting  down  the 
Gospel  to  anybody.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made  the  Gospel  as 
simple,  as  elementary,  and  as  possible  for  every  man  to  accept  as  it 
can  be  made,  and  if  we  present  it  as  Jesus  gave  it  to  us  it  will  go 
home  to  the  heart.  I  am  not  afraid,  Christian  brethren,  to  stand  up 
before  that  Mohammedan,  that  descendant  of  Saladin,  and  preach 
Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

Now,  understand  one  thing,  that  under  no  circumstances  can  a  Mis- 
sionary, worthy  of  the  name,  be  ever  induced  to  say  anything  that  would 
wound  the  susceptibilities  or  grieve  the  heart  of  one  of  his 
heathen  or  Mohammedan   auditors.     That  is  not  necessary,  ^^^^'^^"^^g 
They  tell  a  story  of  a  judge  in  Aleppo.     He  had  but  one  eye. 
A  person  was  condemned  to  prison,  as  he  thought  unjustly.     He  rose 
before  the  judge,  and  said,  "  O,  one-eyed  judge,  I  am  imprisoned  here 
t>u  a  false  accusation ;  and  I  tell  you,  O,  one-eyed  judge,  that  this  man 
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who  1ms  testified  against  ine  has  received  a  bribe  ;  and  O,  one-eyed  judge, 

,^  if  I  do  not  get  justice,  1  will  leport  this  case  to  the  Pasha  ;  and 

iudge*'^*    if  the  Pasha  does  not  do  me  justice,  O,  one-eyed  judge,  I  will  report 

it  to  the  Sultan  himself."  1'he  judge  rose  from  his  seat  in  a  rage 
and  said,  "  Take  the  man  back  to  piison.  I  won't  hear  him  plead  before  me 
and  call  me  for  ever  a  one-eyed  judge."  Well,  we  never  go  to  these  people 
and  talk  to  them  about  the  "  false "  prophet.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
begin.  We  do  not  say  anything  about  the  Prophet.  We  preach  Christ 
and  Him  cruoitied.  Now  we  have  a  great  substratum  of  common  thought 
and  feeling  with  these  people.  Remember  that  that  sacred  Book  that 
we  have  as  our  title  deed  to  heaven  is  their  sacred  Book  too.  In  a 
hundred  places  in  the  Koi'an  Mohammedans  are  told  that  they  must 
revere  the  towrat   (torah),  which  is  the    law,   and   Zubur  which  is  the 

Psalms,  and  includes  the  poetical  and  historical  books,  and 
menf»*?h"Bibie.t^^e  Enjil  which  is  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ.     It  is 

no  matter  if  some  of  these  people  say  that  those  books  have  been 
interpolated  or  changed;  that  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with.  We  tell 
them  of  this  torah  which  is  spoken  of  in  our  Book.  We  open  it  before  them. 
Beside  that,  "  they  have  Abi-aham  to  their  father."  That  venerable  Emir 
traces  his  lineage  not  back  to  Saladin  alone,  but  to  Abraham ;  and  they 
all  hold  Abraham  and  Isaac  to  be  piophets,  and  accept  all  the  prophets  of 
the  old  di.'^pens^ition  ;  an  1  finthe),rjore  they  hold  the  Lord  A^siiSrto  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  They  never  pronounce  His  name  withotit 
saying,  "  Our  Lord  Jesus,  upon  Him  be  peace."     We  open  that  Book  and 

begin   to  tell  them  about   Father  Abraham.     I  tell  them  he 

lived  in  tents  just  as  some  of   them  lived,  and  that  he  went 

to  and  fro  in  this  land  that  he  might  show  the  people  that 
he  had  no  abiding  place  here,  but  looked  for  an  eternal  city  in  the 
heavens.  Tlien  I  tell  them  about  Father  David,  the  great  prophet,  and  then 
about  Seidna  Esa(our  Loid  Jchiis).  Andl  tell  them, ''You  think  this  hospital 
was  built  by  the  Order  of  St.  John  from  Germany,"  and  I  .say,  "  No ;  it  was 
built  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven."  And  I  go  on  to  tell  them  how 
these  doctois  never  would  have  left  their  homes  but  for  the  love  of  Chiist, 
and  I  ask  them, ''  \\'ould  you  leave  your  home,  would  you  leave  your  children, 
would  you  do  for  people  seven  or  ten  thousand  miles  away  what  is  being  done 
for  you  here,  imless  you  had  a  motive  for  it  ?  "  I  say  to  them,  "  The  motive 
is  the  love  of  Christ.     Now  if  the  love  of  Christ  constrained  us  to  come  to 

you  and  give  ourselves  for  you,  then  you  owe  it  all  to  Christ," 
story '"      ^^^  y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^^®  tears  trickle  down  those  hardened  faces, 

and  you  will  see  those  forms  bowed  with  emotion  as  they  hear 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  Cross. 

Christian  brethren,  I  will  draw  you  another  picture.  There  was  a 
Mohammedan  girl  who  came  under  my  care  many  years  ago  for  a  disease 
of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist ;  and  a  portion  of  that  bone  required 
removal.  The  operation  was  successful,  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the 
disease  returned  in  the  elbow.  The  elbow- joint  was  removed  and  with 
ihe  best  of  results.     She  was  able,  after  that,  to  pick  up  a  glass  of  water; 

she  was  able  to  use  her  hands   to  all  intents  and    purposes 
dea^b^^d^     as  before  with   a   little    diminution   of   strength.     But  aftei 

that  the  disease  re-appeared  higher  up,  and  the  poor  girl's 
strength  was  sapped  little  by  little,  and  not  long  before  I  came  away  from 
Bevrout  she  vas  lying  on  what  I  suppose  will  be  the  b<'d  of  death.     I 
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Fear  of  cholera, 


visited  her  one  Sunday  afternoon  with  my  wife,  and  we  sat  with  hor, 
and  we  brought  that  little  choir  of  children  of  the  Deaconess's  School,  and 
they  sang  sweet  hymns  in  the  corridor,  1  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
to  have  me  read  a  chapter  of  the  Scripture,  and  pray  with  her,  and 
slie  said,  "Yes."  I  opened  Isaiah  liii.  Her  name  was  Fatiuiah.  You 
know  that  Fatimah  was  the  favourite  daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  that 
name  is  as  sweet  to  a  Moslem  as  Mary  is  to  us.  I  said  to  her,  "  Fatimah, 
who  wrote  that  cha[)ter?"  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then 
opened  them  and  s;iid,  ''Allah/'  that  is  God.  "Well,"  I  said,  "about 
Avhom  did  lie  write  that  chapter  1 "  She  closed  her  e}es  again,  and  .a  sweet 
smile  came  over  her  face,  and  for  a  moment  she  did  not  answer.  I  said, 
"  Fatimah,  did  He  write  it  about  Mohammed  ?  "  "  No,"  said  she,  "  He 
wrote  it  about  Seidna  Esa — aboiit  our  Lord  Jesus,  upon  whom  be  peace." 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  in  18G5,  the  cholera  was  prevailing  in  Northern 
Syria.     I  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  Mount  Lebanon.     I  was  studying 
the  Arabic  language,  and  preparing  myself  during  the  summer 
for  greater  uselulness  when  I  went  to  my  Mission-field  in  the" 
autumn.      We  had  a  community  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Protestants 
in  the  city  where  the  cholera  broke  out.     They  became  alarmed,  and  they 
sent  a  messenger  live  days'  journey  with  a  note  saying,  "  Our  dear  doctor, 
the  cholera  has  broken  out  in  our  city,  and  we  are  afraid  that  we  may  be 
attacked.     Will  you  please  send  fis  a  boCtre  of  medicine,  and  if  you  can, 
doctor,  will  you  come  yourselt"?     We  do  not  ask  you  to  come  simply  because 
the  cholera  has  broken  out,  l)ut  the  devil  has  got  in  amongst  us,  and  we 
are  in  a  ([uarrel  with  each  oilier,  and  we  want  you  to  come  and 
settle  it."     Well,  you  may  be  sure  I  took  no  more  time  than  ^"church.""* 
was  necessary  to  dispatch  that    messenger    with   a   bottle  of 
medicine  suitable  as  a  prophylactic,  and  a  cure  for  cases  of  cholera,  with 
the  necessary  directions,  and  I  said  that  I  would  follow  with  all  possible 
liaste.     I  took  with  me  a  young  man  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  theological 
seminary.     He  was  a  devout  young  man,  and  I  took  him  in  order  to  have 
the  benefit  of  his  counsels  in  this  allair  with  the  people.      He  was  not  a 
physician.     Well,  we  travelled  through  the  hot  days  of  August  over  the 
blazing  plain  of  Ca;le-Syria  tive  days,  and  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
We  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Oiontes.     My  companion  said  to  me, 
"  Doctor,  we  might  go  in  there  to-night,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  something : 
I  know  you  will  despise  me  for  it,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  cholera."     He 
said,  "  I  mean  to  go  into  that  city,  but  I  want  to  spend  this  night  in  prayer 
and  fasting,  that  God  may  give  me  strength."     I  sjiid,  "  Why,  I  do  not 
despise  you,  I  honour  you  ;  I  know  that  fear,  but  we  doctor .>  get  over  that. 
I  do  not  despise  you  because  you  hav-e  that  fear."     I  daresay 
in  thrs  audience  1  could  pick  out  a  dozen  or  twenty  people  who 
would  be  afraid  to  go  in  a  pest-stricken  city,  unless  they  spent  a  night  in 
prayer  to  God  ;  and  even  after  that  perhaps  some  of  them  would  not  go  in. 
"Well,"  I  said  to  him,  "  if  you  want  to  stay  two  days,  stay."     "No,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  stay  to-night,  and  God  will  give  me  strength,"     He  went  into 
his  tent.     He  took  no  dinner  that  night,  but  spent  the  night  wrestling  on 
his  knees.     I  sperrt  that  night  in  sleep.     I  needed  the  sleep,  and  I  was  not 
afraid  of  the  cholera.    The  next  morning,  when  I  woke  up  and 
came  out  of  my  tent,  I  found  that  young  man  with  his  face  ^^^b^^od*^^*^ 
glowing  like  the  face  of  an  angel.    I  knew  that  it  was  all  over, 
lie  said,  "  Doctor,  let  us  strike  our  tents  and  go  into  the  city ;  I  have 
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fouii<l  rost,  I  do  not  caro  a  particle  now  for  tlio  cholora  :  I  am  ready  to 
go."  Wo  Avent  into  the  city,  and  were  met  hy  oui-  brethren  there.  Wo 
.saluted  (hem  and  incjuiied  about  the  health  of  the  coniinunity,  and  found 
tliat  no  one  liad  yet  been  stricken  with  cholera.  We  commenced  then  on  tho 
quarrel. 

Now  here  I  will  show  you  how  tho  Medical  Missionary  has  a  hold  on  tlie 
people.  They  knew  we  had  come  a  five  days'  journey  into  a  pest-strickon 
city  from  a  sanatorium  where  the  cholera  never  comes.  Now,  that  was  a  first- 
riite  granite  bed  on  wliich  to  build.  I  begau  by  taking  each  one  of  the  brethren 
apart.  I  said  to  one,  "  Well,  brother,  what  is  the  mattef  ?  "  He 
said,  "Oh  !  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  mo,  but  Yuset  has  done 
so  and  so,"  speaking  of  another  of  the  brethren.  "  Then,"  I  said, 
"  if  Yuset  is  all  right  you  are,  are  you  ?  "  "  Oh  !  yes,"  said  he,  "  I  never  did  any- 
thing ;  I  have  not  done  anything  against  him,  but  he  is  the  one  who  stirred  up 
the  trouble."  "  Very  well  ;  now  if  he  agrees  to  be  reconciled,  do  you  ?  "  "  Yes," 
he  said.  Then  I  read  the  Scripture,  and  had  prayer  with  him,  and  my  brother 
who  was  with  me  also  joined  in  this  exercise.  Then  we  called  for  another. 
"  Now  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  Salem  ?  ''  "  Oh  !  "  he  said,  •  there  is  not 
anything  the  matter  with  me,  the  trouble  is  with  Pharis  ;  he  is  the  one  that  made 
the  trouble."  "Well,"  I  said,  "if  Pharis  is  reconciled,  are  you  all  right?" 
"  Yes,  there  never  was  anything  the  matter  with  me."  So  we  had  prayer  with 
liim,  and  read  appropriate  Scripture,  and,  aftfcr  a  pleasant  remark,  he  went  away 
and  Pharis  came  in.  "  Well,  Pharis,"  I  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you  V  " 
''  Well,"  he  s:iid,  "  there  is  this  other  brother  who  has  caused  it  ;  I  have  not 
.  done  anything  ;  "  and  I  found  to  my  great  surprise  that  there  was 

"■wrong'  *   ^^^  ^*"^  *^^  tlu-ni  that  had  anything  against  anybody  else,  but  every 
one   knew  who  was  the  one  that  stirred  up   the  whole  trouble. 
When  we    got    through    with  the  whole  list  and  had  been  assured   by  every 
one  of  them  that  they  were  ready  to  be  reconciled  we  called  them  all  together. 
Mind  you,  they  had  been  calling  each  other  devils,  and  Judas  Iscariots,  and 
every   opprobrious   epithet    which    oriental    speech    contains.      We   got   them 
together  and  read  over  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture,  and  asked  this  and 
that  brother  to  lead  in  prayer,  and  then  asked  if  there  was  ;iiiybody  in  that 
company  that  had  anything  against  anybody  else,  if  he  would  rise  and  state 
it.     There  was  not  one  who  rose,  but  every  one  of  them  was  melted 
*  GospeL      *  ^^  tears.     They  knelt  down  there  and  poured  out  their  hearts  to 
God  in  prayer  and  in  thankfulness. 

Now,  Christian  brethren,  here  was  another  miracle  of  the  grace  of  God. 
I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate  matters,  but  it  was  a  very  sti-ange  thing  that 
not  one  of  that  community  was  stricken  with  the  cholera.  Is  it  too 
unich  for  the  power  of  God  that  He  .should  have  given  th.at  miracle  to 
strengthen  their  faith?  I  believe  you  will  .siiy  with  one  voice,  "No."  Not 
one,  father,  mother,  or  child,  of  all  that  community  was  taken  with  cholera, 

although  funerals  were  passing  their  door  every  hour  of  the  day. 

We  left  them  in  a  few  days  entirely  at  peace  with  one  another. 

They  went  out  with  us  as  far  as  the  Orontes,  and  they  stood 
with  us  on  the  bank  of  that  river.  We  knelt  down  in  prayer  together,  and 
they  bade  us  "  God  speed  "  on  our  way.  These,  bretiui'n,  are  some  living 
pictures  of  what  Medical  Missions  can  do  in  heathen  lands. 


Was  it  not  a 
miracle  1 


i 


Rev.  John  Lowe,  F.R.C.S.E.  (Soerotary,  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis- 
sionary   Society):    Mr,    Chairman,    and    Cliristian    friends, — This 
Sceptics  about  aftemoon  I  overheard  a  conversation  in  J^he  drawing-room 
Missions,     of  1  lio  hotcl  whero  I  am  residing  during  my  sojourn  in 
London.     After  dinner  two  young  men  were   seated  on   the    sofa. 
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They  were  talking  about  Missions,  and  especially  about  the  great 
Conference  now  being  held.  They  spoke  rather  disparagingly  of 
^lission  work,  but  I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  what  they  said.  ^  One 
of  them,  however,  made  the  remark — and  I  am  sure  Dr.  Dowkontt 
will  be  greatly  encouraged  by  it — that  yesterday  his  sister  had 
attended  the  Medical  Missionary  meeting  at  this  Conference,  and 
had  brought  away  with  her  one  of  Dr.  Dowkowtt's  pamphlets  about 
the  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  America,  and  while  smoking,  he 
took  up  that  pamphlet  and  read  it.  He  said  to  his  companicm, 
"  Well,  I  do  not  know  much  about  Missionary  work,  but  there  is  one 
kind  of  Missionary  work  1  would  go  in  for  heart  and  soul,  and  that  is 
jNIedical  Missionary  work."  He  told  how  he  had  conn;  to  know  about 
it,  and  how  deeply  interested  he  was  in  it,  and  sa'id,  '"  If  the  variouji 
Missionary  Societies  would  carry  on  work  like  that  tliey  would  be 
better  supported  than  they  are."  I  am  sorry  that  our  Missionary 
Societies  are  so  slow  in  recognising  the  value  and  importance  of 
Medical  Missions. 

We  are  indebted  to  Americans  for  the  idea  of  Medical  Missions, 
but  our   American   brethren  have  not  advanced  as  we  have   done ; 
for  it  is  only  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  any  organised 
etibrt  has  been  put  forth  in  America  to  promote  this  great  and  blessed 
work.     In  1841,  Dr.  Parker,  a  Medical  Missionary  in  connection  with 
an  American  Society,  when  on  his  way  home  from  China  origin  of  tho 
passed  through  Edinburgh,  and  while  there  was  the  guest     e.m.m.s. 
of  a  well-known  medical  man,  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie ;  he  told  him 
of  the  work  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  what  a  power  it  was,  and 
testified  to  the  value  of  Medical  Missionary  work  in  China.     Dr.  Aber- 
crombie became  so  interested  in  the  statements  made  that  he  called 
together  a  number  of  Christian  medical  men,  and  they  talked  over 
the  matter.     The  result  was  that  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary 
Society  was  formed.     For  many  years  it  went  on  without  doing  very 
much,  only  endeavouring  to  imj>art  the  little  information  that  was 
then  available  regarding  Medical  Mission  work  carried  on  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.     But  in   1853  it  commenced   to  train  jMedical 
3Iissionaries,  and  that  work  has  gone  on  advancing  and  advancing. 
We  commenced  with  only  a  few,  now  we  have  twenty-nine  Medical 
Missionary  students  pre[)aring  for  the  work.      We  have  xwenty-nino 
been  praying  that  God's  Spirit  may  come  down  in  power    students  in 
upon    our    educated    youth    in    our   various   universities     training, 
throughout  the   country.     God  has  been  working  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  our  young  men  ;  and  in  Edinburgh  esi)ecially  a  blessed  work 
of  grace  has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  particularly  among  the 
medical  students  in  our  university,  and  now  there  are  many  of  them 
prepared  to  go  forth  at  the  call  of  the  Church.     If  the  various  iAHs- 
sionary   Societies  only   realised    the  value   and   importance  of  this 
agency,  there  are  scores  of  our  medical  students,  earnest,    Young  men 
devoted  Christian  young  men,  ready  to  respond  to  the  call,       "»<'y- 
"  Who  will  go  and  whom  shall  we  send  ? "'  and  to  say,   "  Here  am 
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1,  Tiord,  s«'ii(l  me;'*  and,  in  view  of  this,  a  groaf  responsiljjlity  rests 
iijion  our  MisHJonary  Socit'ties  and  u]ion  Ww  Cimrch,  to  avail  thcin- 
selves  more  lar^'cly  of  this  blt-sscc'  Ciuist-Ui\e  agency.  Let  me  tell 
you  a  little  about  our  work  in  India  in  connect  ion  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  esix'ciaily  in  South  Travancore. 

If   I  hiul   tiiiii'  I  would  like  to  tell  yoii  of   Dr.   Valentino's  work  in 

Jeypore,  and  ANluit  a  niiirvclloiis  intliience  hepiincd  there  by  his  medical 

skill.      Dr.  A'alt'iitiiic  settled  liist  of  .dl  in    I'.ewar.     («od  laid 

Dr.  Valentine  at  ,,j^  hand  heavilv  uiH.n   him;   howasvnvill  and   was  recom- 

Jeypore.  •         '     .  ,  »      ,     . 

mendtMl  to  <,'o  totlw  Himalayas  tor  chan^'o  of  au"  and  rest.  On 
his  way  there*  hnvin<j  to  puss  thiough  Jeypore,  he  made  a  sort  of  formal 
call  upon  the  IMahaia jali.  'riin  Maharajah  told  him  that  his  wife,  the 
Maharanee,  was  very  ill,  and  that  the  native  jihysicians  had  <;iven  her  np. 
Dr.  A'iilentino  said  tiiat  he  would  bo  <;lad  to  see  her,  and  do  what  he  couM 
for  her.  The  way  was  opened  up.  The  Maharajah  was  plea.scd,  and  he 
luranfifed  that,  dillicult  as  it  i.s  to  gain  access  to  the  women  there,  that 
Dr.  Valentine  should  visit  the  Kanee.  I  need  not  enter  upon  details.  The 
result  was  that  throuirh  Clod's  ]»lessimr  upon  Dr.  Val(>ntine's  treatment,  the 
Maharanee  was  reston-d  to  health.  The  Maharajah  said,  '*  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  "     He  said,  "Let  me  preach  the  Gospel  here."     The  Maharajah 

said,  "  If  you  stay  here  and  be  my  private  physician  I  shall  bo 

^^J^^ti^  J^dad."     Ho   said,   "But,   I  am  a   Missionary  of  the  (Jo>pel." 
won  over.  -nr".  i  •  i  i  -i 

(No  Missionary  iiad  previously  ]>een  allowed  to  settle  ni  Jeypore, 

that  great  stronghold  of  idolatry,  perliajis  one  of  the  greatest  stiongholds, 

in  Northern  India.)     The  ^Maharajah  said,  "  lint  you  will  bo  my  private 

])hysician,  will  you  not  ?"     He  repli<'d,  "  Yes,  but  c)nly  up(m  one  condition, 

that  you  will  allow  mo  to  preach  the  CJospel  from  one  end  of  the  province 

to  the  other  without    let    or   hindrance."     The    Maharajah    uL'rced,   and 

Dr.  A'^alentine  remained  at  Jeypore  for  fouiteen  years,  and  now  the  United 

Presbyterian  Church  has  a  large  and  prosperous  Mission  there. 

I  miglit  tell  you  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Elmslie  in  Cashmere,  how  God 
in  His  providence  opened  up  the  way  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
Dr. Eimsiiein  in  that  "happy  valley."  Attempts  had  been  made  over 
Cashmere,  gjifj  over  again  to  gain  access  for  the  Gos|)el  in  Cashmere. 
The  most  experienced  Missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionarv  Society 
had  attempted  to  gain  an  entrance  there.  Twice  the  Kev.  Kobert  Clark 
and  Mr.  Smith  made  the  rd tempt,  and  as  often  were  they  repulsed. 
Then  the  Society  said,  "  Let  us  try  Medical  Missions;"  and  they  asked 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis'sionary  Society,  "Have  you  a  Aledical 
31issionary  you  can  give  us  for  Cashmere  ?"  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
Church  Missionary  v^ociety  let  me  say  tli;»t,  not  having  a  (-hurch  of 
England  student  at  the  time,  and  as  Medical  iNIissionaries  were  not  so 
plentiful  as  they  are  now,  the  only  available  ^ledical  Missionary 
being  a  Presbyterian,  they  said,  "  We  do  not  mind :  we  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  send  him  to  us." 

So  they  sent  Dr.  Elmslie  to  Cashmere,  and  he  gained  welcome  access  ; 
now  the  C.M.S.  has  a  prosperous  Mission  there.  There  are  many  young 
men  present,  and  I  would  leconmiend  to  them  a  l»ook  written  by  one  to 
whom  the  friends  of  Medical  ^Missions  owe  a  deep  deV)t  of  gratitude,  Dr. 
Burns  Thompson.     I  allude  to  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Elmslie,  which  has  been 
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tlie  nionns  of  loading  not  a  few  young  men  to  devote  thomselvoH  to  .Mediad 
Mis.sionJiry  work. 

Let  mo  add  a  word  or  two  with  r<>;,'Mrd  to  our  work  in  Travimt'oro. 
That  Mission  was  comincnced  in  1852,  but  in  1853  the  Mrdicid  .Missionary, 
Dr.  Ijeech,  was  tjvkon  snddoidy  away.      IFc  hail  been  very  busy 
for  some  weeks,  owing  to  a  groat  epidemic  of  cholera   whicli  TheL.M.8.  m 
devastated  the  country,      lining  exhausted  ho  went  to  Muttauj, 
a  little  sanatorium  by  the  seaside,  to  recruit  his  e.vhausted  energies. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  he  went  down  ho  thought  ho  would  like 
to  have  a  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  went  down  to  the  .sea  shore,  oidy  a  few  yards 
from  the  dooi-  of  the  bungalow.  He  went  into  the  sea,  and  a  big  curling 
wave  carrieil  him  away.  His  body  was  never  found,  and  it  was  a  gracious 
providence  that  it  was  .so.  Dr.  Leech  was  so  greatly  beloved  by  the  peo[)le, 
that  when  they  heard  that  he  was  diowned  they  tlocked  down 
to  the  coa.st  in  hundreds  and  thousan<ls,  ami  for  three  days  and  "*  ^ 
nights  searched  eveiy  nook  and  cranny  amongst  the  rocks,  dt^termincd  that 
if  they  found  his  body  they  would  embalm  it,  and  build  a  little  temple  by 
the  sea  coast,  where  he  ha<l  l)cen  drowned.  They  had  two  or  threo  caiL- 
loads  of  bricks  bi-ought.  and  had  actually  dug  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
which  they  intended  to  build,  wherein  to  place  the  embalmed  body  of  the 
Mi.^sionary,  and  worship  it  as  they  worsliip  their  god.  Often  and  often  I 
have  seen  patients,  as  they  came  into  my  consulting-room,  looking  at  Dr. 
Leech's  picture,  which  was  hung  up  there.  They  would  ask,  "  Whose 
likeness  is  that  J"  At  the  raenti(m  of  Dr.  Leech's  name  L  have  seen  them 
fall  <lown — that  was  eight  or  ten  years  after  he  was  drowned — and  with 
Jiands  uplifted  cry  out,  "Swami,"  as  they  do  when  they  worship  their  idols. 

Well,  when  I  went  to  Neyoor  in  LSdl  I  found  there  a  tine  hospital 
ready  for  occupation.  Dr.  Leech  had  cr'Hected  funds  both  amongst 
the    Euro])eans   and   the    natives,    and    had    built   that 

,  ..    ,      ^.,  ...  1     r    1       1    i  A  hospital  ready. 

hospital;  it  was  awaiting  me,  and  1  liad  to  commence 
work  at  once.  There  is  a  good  rule  enforced  by  our  Missionary 
Societies,  that  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  new  Mission- 
aries should  settle  down,  not  to  work,  but  to  the  .study  of  the  language. 
Good  as  that  rulr»  is,  I  could  not  observe  it.  I  remember  the  second 
day  after  my  arrival  at  Neyoor  about  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  patients  and  tlieir  friends  were  in  our  verandah,  seeking 
relief  for  tlieir  wounded  and  diseased  bodies. 

The  way  we  carried  on  our  work  was  this :  The  patients  assembled  in 
the  waiting-room,  the  women  and  children  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on 

the  other.     Then   I    my.self,  or  one  of  my  native  assistants. 

11  p  T        T         •        1  1  Ai  •  -1    Method  of  work, 

read  perhaps  one  ot  our  l^ord  s  miracles,  and  then,  in  as  simple 

language  as  {)ossil)le,  wo  tried  to  tell  them  the  story  of  redeeming  love. 

They   ha<l  come  there  with   their  wounded   and  disea.sed  bodies,  seeking 

relief ;  we  told  them  of  the  awful  di.soase  of  .sin  that  afflicts  their  .souls, 

and  we  pointed  them  to  Jesus,  the  great  Physician.     Then  one  by  one 

they  Avere   brought   into  our  consulting-room,   their  cases  inquired  into, 

and   suitable  remedies  prescribed  for  them.     Then  they  returned  to  the 

waiting-room,  and  during  the  whole  day  a  native  evangelist  in  connection 

with  the  ^Mission  went  round  amongst  the  people,  reading  and  spc'aking 

with  them  ;  and  I  can  safely  say  that  not  one  single  patient  came  to  our 

ho.spital  or  dispensary  without  having   the  way  of  s-alvatiou  .'-imply  and 
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plainly  <'xj)laiuo<l  to  liiin.  If  T  hiul  tinjo  I  couM  trll  you  of  very  nm!\y 
itistaiuM's  in  which  tlicio  wus  not  only  hetilin^  tor  tho  hixly  received  but 
ttIf*o  healing  for  (ho  houI. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  a  native  agency.  If  India  is 
to  be  won  for  Christ,  it  is  not  to  b(!  done  by  njeans  of  Kuropean, 
but  by  native  agencies.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at 
*  '**'*"*''■  Neyoor  I  saw  the  im|K>rt:mce  of  training  natives  for 
this  work.  I  selected  eight  or  nine  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
devoted  young  men  at  the  Missionary  Seminary  at  Nagercoil,  I 
])Ut  them  through  a  four  years'  ecmrse  of  training,  and  then  jilaoed 
them  in  branch  dispensaries  which  I  opened  in  populous  localities 
throughout  the  province.  Now  there  is  a  band  of  devoted  native 
medical  evangelists,  carrying  on  that  blessed  work  in  connection 
with  the  Medical  Mission  all  througli  the  province  of  Travancore. 
Let  me  tell  you  one  interesting  jjoint.  Those  young  men,  as  soon  as 
I  trained  them,  were  offered  four  tiuujs  the  salary  that 
we  as  a  Mission  could  give  them,  but,  to  a  man,  they  said, 
"No,  we  have  been  trained  for  Missionary  work,  and  whatever  you 
may  offer  us  we  will  not  forsakt*  it." 

We  want  more  men  to  train  for  this  blessed  work — men  filled 
with  love  to  Christ  and  with  the  S})irit  of  the  living  (Jod,  men 
whose  watchword  is,  "Christ  for  me,"  and  whose  r;illying  cry  shall 
be,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  liord 
Jesus  Christ."  To  such  young  men  present  we  now  earnestly  a^jpeal. 
Hear  ye  not  the  voice  of  God's  Spirit  calling  you?  The  Lord  hath 
need  of  you  ;  who  will  go  ?  Whom  shall  we  send  ?  Are  any  of  you 
ready  to  respond,  "  Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me  "  ?  It  is  a  glorious 
work, — the  most  honourable  work  on  earth,  and  the  reward  the  starry 
Crown. 
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Dr.  William  Wilson  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Christian  friends, — When  at  the  commencement  of  this  meeting  we 
all  joined  together,  and  sang  that  verse  of  praise  to  God,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  were  two  other  voices  ringing  in  my  ears,  not  from 
this  room  or  platform,  but  from  the  far-off  country  of  China.  My 
mind  wandered  to  those  voices  because  they  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  our  subject  this  evening,  and  I  want  every  one  in 
this  hall  to  hear  them,  especially  any  young  men  who  have  the 
A  voice  from  prospect  before  them  of  entering  ui)on  medical  study, 

China.  and  of  being  called  to  the  Mission-field.  Now  let  us  go 
back  some  nine  months,  when  it  was  necessary  to  come  home 
and  leave  our  work  in  the  heart  of  China  for  a  few  months.  Having 
made  all  the  sirrangements  for  the  carrying  on  of  our  work,  as  we 
sailed  down  the  river  many  of  our  colleagues  and  friends  came 
to  see  us  off.  We  sang  together  in  Chinese  one  or  two  favourite 
hymns.  The  anchor  was  then  hoisted,  and  we  began  to  glide  down 
the  river.  The  last  friend  that  I  saw  there  was  my  hospital  assistant, 
a  true  Christian  man,  and  one  of  the  earliest  who  were  converted  in 
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that  city,  and  it  seetnt'tl  as  if  he  could  not  tear  hitnself  away.  He 
8at  by  the  riverside  with  his  head  bowed  on  his  knees,  and  his  last 
message  was,  "Oh,  that  when  you  come  bai-k  again  there  may 
be  many  doctors  coming  back  with  you  to  this  countrv,  to  heal  the 
sick  and  preach  the  (Ittspcl ! "  Kt'ineiuber  from  whom  that  comes. 
It  comes  from  a  Chines**  Christian.  And  now  1  sh(»uld  like  to 
mention  another  voice.  This  came  from  a  veteran 
Missionary,  one  who  had  been  for  mon*  than  twenty  years 
in  the  country,  and  whose  prayer  to  (Jod  was  that  in  some  way  or 
othc  interest  might  be  ar(>us(Ml  amongst,  tlie  medical  students  at 
home,  and  that  the  outctune  of  that  might  be;  that  twenty-live  medical 
men  or  students  might  Ix;  led  by  God  to  devote  their  liv<'s  to 
Missionary  work  in  connection  with  that  land.  Those  are  two 
voices;  but  there  is  need  for  another  voice.  Tliis  evening  W(»  have 
that  other  voice;  and  f  thought,  as  I  listenr'd  to  tliose  burning 
words  of  Dr.  Post  and  .Mr.  Lowe,  that  tluM'e  was  that  voic<5  coming  to 
us,  telling  us  of  the  practical  side  of  the  case.  Now  you  The  pracUoai 
liave  the  three  voices.  There  is  liardly  any  need  for  me  ""i"' 
to  add  anything,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  if  I  narrate  a  few 
circumstances,  coming  as  I  do  from  far-inland  (Uiina. 

Should  the  prayer  of  that  veteran  .Missionary  be  answered,  and 
should  there  be  men  here  and  in  other  places  dedicating  themselves 
to  Medical  Missions,  and  going  to  China;  they  nmst  not  expect  in 
the  majority  of  cases  to  tind  a  larg(»  and  fally-e(iuip[)ed  hos{)ital  at 
hand.  Su[)posing  that  twenty-rtv(»  Medical  Missionari«.'s  came  forward, 
they  would  probably  ere  long  be  scattered  up  and  down  that  great 
country. 

Now  although  we  speak  of  China  as  being  op(>ne<l  from  end  to  end,  let 
it  be  understood  that  there  are  only  tliiily  or  toity  large  cities  in  China 
where  wo  have  a  treaty-right  to  re.si<le.     If  we  go  beyond  tho.se  cities  we 
cannot  trust  to  the  treaty;  but  we  have  something  more  ])o\verful 
— we  trust  to  the  living  God  above.     If  we  were  to  go  to  such  a    human'  aid 
city  as  Han  Chung-fuh,  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  from 
any  British  Consul,  our  mode  of  procedure  must  of  course  differ  very  nuich 
from   what  it   would   be   under  different  circumstances.     If   we  are  in  a 
treaty-port  there  may  be   no  very  great  ditKculty ;  we  set   to  work  anl 
build  a  commodious  hospital,  something  on  the  plan  f)f  the  hospitals  in  this 
country ;  but  to  attempt  .such  a  thing  in  a  far  inland  city  during  the  early 
years  of  the  work  would  be  mo.st  imprudent.     Before  you  had  built  many 
feet  above  the  ground   the  place  would  be  pulled  down,  and 
you  woidd  run  the  risk  <jf  being  expelled  from  the  city.     In    the  interior." 
If  an  Chung-fuh,  ^lission  work  having  only  been  carried  on  a  few 
years,  we  could  not  think  of  building  a  hospital ;  but  we  rented  the  best  and 
most  commodious  house  that  wo  could  find,  and  set  to  work  and  converted 
part  of  it  into  a  dispensary.     Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  there.     You 
would  find  a  large  waiting-room  for  men,  and  another  for  women,  and  a 
long  room  fitted  up  for  a  dispensary  and  consulting-room.     Tliat  is  our 
present  equipment.    Behind,  you  woidd  find  a  small  place  where  they  take 
in  a  few  patients.     This  constitutes  the  hospital  and  Medical  Mission  in  its 
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initial  stiige.  Now,  may  I  tell  yoii  one  or  two  facts  about  INIediail  Mission 
work.  One  of  the  earliest  ellccts  produced  by  such  work  is  that  the  sus- 
picions of  the  people  are  disarmed  in  a  marvellous  way.  It  may  seem  strange 
in  China,  where  Missionaries  liave  been  working  so  long  that  there  should 
be  suspicions.  Thoy  see  you  go  out  day  by  day  into  the  street 
and  proach,  but  it  is  a  long  while  before  it  is  brought  liome  to 
them  that  this  is  the  real  purpose  of  yoiu-  existence  there. 
They  can  hardly  believe  that  any  one  has  come  so  far  for  such  a 
disinterested  purpose  as  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Having  once  opened  the 
hospital,  the  patients  come  in.  You  have  more  and  more  every  day,  as  the 
news  begins  to  spread  amongst  the  people.  A  child  who  had  been  terribly- 
scalded  perhaps,  would  be  brought  in  for  treatment.  It  is  brought  in  day 
by  day,  until  it  is  healed;  and  then  the  neighl)ours  will  begin  to  ask  about 
these  strange  foreigners,  and  thus  news  of  our  hos])ital  will  be  spread  all 
over  the  town,  and  the  disinterested  purpc)S0  of  the  Missionary  better 
\inderstood. 

Another  advantage  of  Medical  Mission  work  is  this,  that  you  have 
an  unrivalled  opportunity  from  day  to  day  anel  from  week  to  week  of 
The  Gospel  preaching  the  Gospel.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  preach 
preached,  jn  the  sti'eets,  and  the  markets,  and  tiie  holy  mountains, 
where  the  pilgrims  congregate  in  the  temples,  and  in  all  manner 
of  places  ;  but  I  do  not  know  any  place  where  preaching  is  so  enjoy- 
able to  the  preacher  or  so  profitable  to  those  who  hear  him  as  in 
the  waiting-room  of  a  Mission  hospital. 

Supposing  we  have  some  thirty  or  forty  people  come  in  ;  many  of  them 
come  from  a  long  distance  ;  they  are  glad  to  hive  a,  rest,  and  while  waiting 
their  turn,  seated  in  a  comfortable  loom,  you  try  to  interest  them.  I  will 
illustrate  some  of  the  methods  tliat  we  have  adopted.  You 
have  to  realise  what  is  interesting  to  the  Chinese  mind.  You 
will  find  that  the  educated  Chinaman  is  intensely  intr-iested 
in  tlie  map  of  the  world.  Their  map  of  the  world  represents  China  as 
a  great  continent,  and  all  the  other  countries  as  insignitieant  islands  lound 
its  shoie.  They  hear  of  other  gieat  countries  far  beyond  the  sea  :  of 
Japan,  India,  Ameiica,  and  England.  Souieiiow  they  hiive  implicit  hiith 
when  you  show  them  a  large  map  and  tell  them  about  those  places. 
But    it    is    not    for    the    purpose    of    a    geogr.-iphical    lesson.     In    our 
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map. 


waiting-room   we  have   a   map  about  five  feet 


long. 


and  there  are  two 


How  to  use  a 
map. 


colours ;  one  colour  representing  the  God-worshipping  countries  of 
the  world,  in  which,  of  course,  we  have  to  include  the  Moh.'immedan 
countries  and  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  the  other  colour  representing  the 
idol-worshipping  countries.  By  that  map  we  are  able  to  bring 
the  first  fundamental  truth  before  them.  Perhaps  vou  mav 
spend  a  few  miiuites  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  where 
these  various  countries  are.  and  as  likely  as  not,  if  you  have  an  intelligent 
man  he  will  ask  you,  "What  do  you  mean  In  his  colour  and  by  that 
colour?"  and  thim  you  can  tell  him,  and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  suipiise 
to  him  to  know,  that  there  are  .so  many  countries  in  the  woild  where  idols 
are  not  worshipped.  Then  we  tell  them  how  it  is  that  we  do  not  worship 
idols,  and  wii^m  it  is  th.at  we  wor.ship  instead.  You  can  thus  rivet  the 
attention  of  your  audience.  Of  course,  these  people  have  come  to  be 
attended  to,  and  not  to  have  this  geography  lesson.     So  having  spoken  to 
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them  for  half  an  hour  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  the  number,  perluips, 
is  suflicient  to  commence  work,  and  then  they  come  in  one  by  one  into 
our  consulting-room,  wliilst  a  fellow  Missionary  continues  the 
preaching  in  the  waiting-room,  and  tl)us  you  go  on  lliroughout  No  escape  from 
the   whole  morning.     jNIany  of  these  people  come  from  long 
distances,  and  it  may  be  years  before  you  have  an  o{)portunity  of  visiting 
those  places,  and  you  may  never  have  the  opportunity  of  starting  settled 
work  there.       These  peoj)le,  however,  heir  the  Gospel,  and  they  take  it 
away  with  them,  and  you  pray  that  God  will  convey  it  through  them  to 
others  beyond  your  reach. 

There  is  another  eU'cet  of  Medical  Mission  work,  and  that  is  the  won- 
derful way  in  which  it  wins  tlu*  confidence  of  the  authoriti(\s.     Every  one 
will  admit  that  the  great  diliiculty  is  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  upper,  and  literary,  and  ruling  classes.  Before  we  had  been   -Access  to  the 
long  at  work,  we  were  called   out  to  minor  cases,  and   cases  01 
ojHum  poisoning,  and  these  led  to  our  l»eing  requested  to  uttend  all  kinds 
of  medical  and  surgical  c;ises  amongst  tho  upper  class.      We  .soon  heard  it 
rumoured    that  about  twenty-five    of    these  peoj)le    had    decidetl    to    club 
together  and  unite  in  presenting  the  hospital  with  a  testimonial.     This 
custom  of  presenting  a  testimonial  is  thoroughly  Chinese,     On  a  certain  day 
(we  were  warned  befoi-ehand,  and  were  ready  to  receive  them)  a  pircession 
passed    through    the    streets,  with    two    men    carrying    a    long   bamboo 
polo  with  a  tablet  on  it  eight  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  handsomely 
adorned    with    Chinese    gold    char:icters.      This   procession   came  to    the 
hr)spital,  preceded    by  a  band  of  nmsic;   tliey  passed  into  the  reception- 
room,  and  the  si)okesmau   made  a.  Ion*;  ^l)e(•(•)l.  presented  the    .  .  , 
memorial,  and  bowed.     After  replying,  we  all  luiited  and  sang 
words  of  prai.se  to  God, 

We  have  now  many  opportunities  of  being  brought  into  contact  \\'ith 
all  classes  of  .society,  and  in  eveiy  case  we  do  our  utmost  to  bring  the 
(ro.spel  before  them,  as  we  tell  them  the  real  purpose  of  our  coming  to 
their  land,  1  do  ap})eal  to  you  all  that  if  you  are  free  to  devote  yoiu- 
talents  to  the  Ijord's  .service,  do  not  shrink  for  one  moment  from  doing 
so  ;  for  tlie  most  glorious  work  that  you  can  have  is  the  privilege  of 
})reaching  the  Word  of  C!od  amongst  the  heathen. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  M.D.  (Secretary,  [Medical  ^Missionary  Associa- 
tion, London)  :  Before  sejiarating,  I  should  like  to  bring  you  back 
from  Syria  and  India  and  China — altliough  China  is  very  London  a 
dear  to  me — and  remind  you  that  there  is  round  about  us,  training  school, 
here  in  London,  a  vast  Missionary  field,  and  that  we  do  not  fill  up  the 
true  view  of  Medical  ^Missions  unless  we  also  remember  that  Medical 
-Missions  have,  in  the  home  field,  a  very  wide  sphere  in  which  they  are 
found  to  operate  with  the  greatest  success.  There  are  in  I^ondon  now 
some  oases  of  this  kind  in  the  desert — in  St,  Giles',  in  Bethnal  Green, 
and  in  Whitechapel  amongst  the  Jews,  If  you  were  to  go  down  to 
llio.se  places  you  would  be  astonished  to  find  what  opportuni1i<^s  are 
given  in  connection  with  these  dark  districts  to  preach  the  bles.sed 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  poor  and  degraded  people,  who,  perhaps, 
never  enter  church  or  chapel.  The  dis})ensaries  in  London,  of  course, 
are  better  off  than  in  China.    Dr.  Wilson  has  been  describing  something 
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of  the  dispensary  work  in  China.     He  knows,  and  I  know  too,  tho 

difficulties  of  learning  the  language,  and  dealing  with  a  people  in  such 

ignorance   of  the   terminology   of    Christianity    as   tho 

vantages,    (^^j^jj^^gg  g^j.g      There  is  so  much  to  occupy  their  minds  in 

"ious  ways  that  you  cannot  readily  get  at  the  hearts  of  the  people ; 
k  here  in  London  you  have  a  congregation  who  understand  th" 
woru..  you  are  speaking,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity.  Just  as  truly  as  it  is  the  case  in  China  that 
God  honours  Christian  love  and  Christian  work,  when  it  is  brought 
home  in  this  combination  to  the  hearts  of  men,  so  it  is  true  here  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  others  of  our  great  cities.  In  dealing  with 
these  poor  and  degraded  classes  God  does  honour  His  own  Word,  and 
He  is  bringing  at  this  time  many  souls  out  of  darkness  into  light,  in 
connection  with  these  ■Missions.  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  this 
— Do  please  remember  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  work 
in  London,  and  we  cannot  stop  until  we  have  a  ring  of  Medical 
A  circle  of  Medi-  Missious  round  about  London.  There  are  young  medical 
cai  Missions,  men  here,  I  know— men  who  are  contemplating  going  to 
the  foreign  held.  I  can  tel]  them  this,  that  there  is  no  better  work 
that  they  can  give  themseh  s  to  than  to  have  a  year  of  work  down  in 
the  slums  of  London,  among  the  very  ]X)orest.  Prove  the  power  of 
the  Word  of  God  here,  and  then  you  will  go  forth  with  joyful  hearts 
to  prove  the  power  of  it  in  the  foreign  held. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  closed  with  prayer. 
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Third  Meeting. 

WOMEN'S   MISSION  TO   WOMEN. 

{Thursday  evening,  June  \Mh,  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Baldwin,  D.D.,  of  Huron  (in  the  absence  of  Lord 

Kinnaird),  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Stevenson,  M.A. 

Rev.  John  Fordyee  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  My  Christian  friends, — We  are  gathered  together 
here  to-night  for  one  of  the  most  holy  and  blessed  of  objects,  to 
consider  women's  work  amongst  women.  As  the  time  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  second  coming  draws  near  we  find  that  the  Master  Adonnant 
is  bringing  out  fresh  energies,  using  new  means,  and  powerrevived 
putting  into  activity  powers  that  have  long  been  dormant  ;  and 
amongst  others  is  this  great  feature  of  modern  Christianity,  the 
noble  Mission  of  women  to  women. 

There  is  a  sadness  in  all  infidelity  and  rationalism,  but  it  has 
been  power f'^lly  remarked  that  of  all  the  sad  sights  that  weary 
Christendom  beholds,  the  saddest  is  to  see  a  woman  a  female  sceptic 
labouring  under  scepticism  and  under  rationalistic  views,  a  sad  sight. 
Christianity  has  done  everything  for  us,  but  who  shall  tell  what 
Christ  has  not  done  for  women?  Look  where  lie  found  her,  and  see 
to  what  a  place  He  has  raised  her.  She  rises  to-day  to  realise  that 
all  the  blessings  she  enjoys  she  owes  to  that  dear  Lord  who  took  her 
feet  from  the  miry  clay  and  the  horrible  pit,  and  placed  her  in  the 
position  that  she  now  occupies.  Women  now  find  that  the  Lord  has 
given  them  a  key  to  open  one  of  the  great  doors  of  the  open  door  for 
Mission  world,  and  that  door  is  the  door  of  the  Missions  ^°"i«'»'«  ^o'^^- 
to  women  in  India.  It  is  a  key  which  they  alone  possess  and  which 
they  alone  can  use  ;  and  let  us  hope,  and  let  us  believe  and  pray  that 
more  and  more  consecrated  women  will  be  found  to  leave  home  and 
friends,  and  to  go  out  upon  this  Christ-like  Mission  of  saving  the 
women  of  the  far-off  East.     When  we  see  what  has  been  done  we 
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may  gather  what  remains  in  the  blessed  power  of  God  to  be  accom- 
plished through  their  energy  and  consecration. 

Let  us  consider  for  one  moment  how  many  thousands  of  apparently 

Christian  people  there  are  among  us  who  we  might  suppose  could  leave 

Apathy  of     homo  and,  for  the  blessed  Saviour's  sake,  go  out  and  tell  to 

Christians  at  dying  women  the  story  of  redeeming  love.     When  we  consider 
home.        ^j^g  enormous  sums  of  money  that  are  spent  in  sumptuous  ease, 
the  thousands  that  are  squandered  to  miui>ter  merely  to  the  fancy  or  ta.ste 
of  the  wealthy,  may  we  not  pray  eai'iiestly  that  some  of  this  superabund- 
ance of  wealth  may  be  consecrated  to  tlie  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus? 

In  concluding, — for  I  will  not  occupy  your  time  much  longer — let  me 

just  draw  your  attention  to  the  blessedness  of  that  work;  and  here  I  may 

speak  particularly  to  the  women  who  are  present.      What  work  can  be  so 

noble  as  telling  others  of  Jesus  Christ  ?     There  are  a  thousand 

iftissfoM**^  aspects  of  Christian  Missions,  but  I  shall  only  speak  of  one. 
W^e  too  often  forget  the  aching,  troubled  heart  of  those  who 
are  yet  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  They  do  not  know  what 
they  want;  they  have  only  felt  the  terrible  aching  void  that  they  cannot 
till.  They  know  the  want,  they  know  the  sorrow,  but  they  do  not  know 
the  remedy.  In  that  wonderful  book,  "  The  Crescent,  the  Trident,  and  the 
Cross,"  the  writer  describes  a  Missionary  preaching  in  the  bazaars  of  India. 
Amongst  the  audience  was  one  man  who  was  seeking  absorption  into  the 
Divine,  and  who  apparently  gave  no  attention  to  what  was  being  said. 
The  minister  tried  to  gain  attention,  but  in  vain,  and  at  last  he  went  up  to 
him  and  bent  over  him,  and  said  to  him  in  Beni^ali,  "  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  The  man  never  moved 
a  muscle;  ho  gave  no  indicati(m  that  he  even  heard  the  words;  but  nexD 
day,  to  the  scandal  of  those  about  him,  this  holy  man,  so  reputed,  wiio  .seen 
to  be  agitated  and  excited,  and  at  last,  to  the  honor  of  the  bystanders, 
he  left  his  place  and  min_i:led  with  the  croAvd.  Where  had  he  gone?  He 
had  gone  to  tind  th.tt  minister  who  had  sown  the  .seed  upon  his  vacant, 
troubled  mind,  and  had  tuld  him  that  God  loved  the  world. 

Dear  women   of  England,    here   is   your   Mission.      As   Andrew 

!Murray    says,    the   stars    look   bright    above,    and   the    flowers   gay 

Women's     beneath,  because  they  are  just  where  God  placed  them. 

Mission,      and  doing  what  God  told  them  to  do.     Your  brightest, 

best,  most  consecrated  place  is  serving,  like  Martha  and  Mary,  at  the 

Saviours  feet,  and  doing  His  most  blessed  will. 


.btfc 


Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  j\Ir. 
Chairman,  and  dear  Christian  friends, — The  subject  that  is  going  to 
occupy  our  attention  to-night  is  one  that  lies  at  the  back  of  all  Mis- 
sionary work.     Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in   regard  to  Missionary 

Advance  enterprise  that  is  more  remarkable  in  this  day  than  the 
in  Missionary  advaucc  that  enterprise  has  made — as  to  its  methods — 

methods.  ^^  advauce  by  leaps.  The  time  was  when  the  only  factor 
in  the  Mission-field  was  the  ordained  ]Missionary.  We  have  passed  a 
long  time  ago  from  that  stage ;  and  then  we  have  had,  within  the 
last    thirteen    years,   a    remarkable    development   of    our    Medical 
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Missions.  I  say  development,  for  I  somp'times  think  that  to  some 
minds  it  seems  that  Medical  Missions  took  their  rise  then.  In  my 
own  great  field,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  that  remarkable  Society,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  that  has  been  honoured  to  be  the  pioneer, 
not  only  in  many  Mission-fields,  but  of  i.^any  Missionary  methods, 
had  its  Medical  Missionai'ies  in  China;  and  tb'^  namos  of  some  of 
them  are  so  written  on  the  history  of  Christian  Missions  in  that 
country  that  they  can  never  be  obliterated. 

Then,  in  regard  to  this  advance  of  Mission  work  in  its  methods 
we  have  had  within  the  last  few  years  a  remarkable  development  of 
women's  work  for  women  in  the  Mission-field.  I  say  Development  of 
again,  an  advance  in  development,  not  a  beginning,  women's  work. 
I  do  not  know  a  time  when,  in  China,  Christian  women  were  not 
working  for  their  sisters  in  that  land.  There  is  one  class  of 
agents  that  is  sometimes  forgotten,  but  they  are  worthy  of  all 
honour  because  they  have  been  the  pioneers  in  this  work;  I 
refer  to  the  Mi-  ionaries'  wives.  Within  the  last  forty-eight  hours 
there  has  calmly  passed  to  her  rest  one  of  the  most  sainted  ai:d 
worthy  Christian  ladies  that  ever  went  to  any  Mission-field,  Her 
name  is  not  known  here ;  it  has  never  been  heard ;  she  was  as  modest 
as  she  was  good,  and  as  useful  as  she  was  modest ;  but  in  the  hearts  of 
many  Chinese  women  who  were  trained  and  educated  and  nourished 
by  her,  her  name  will  never  die,  and  the  circle  of  her  influence  will 
go  on  increasing  until  God's  purposes  in  China  have  been  fulfilled. 
1  refer  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Stronach. 

I  say  that  there  has  been  a  i-emarkable  advance  in  this  movement,  and 
I  am  thankful  f(.r  it.  Allow  me  to  i  -ifess  that  at  one  time  in  my 
Missionary  life  I  was  somewhat  afraid  n.  this.  I  was  afraid  change  cf  views 
of  bringing  Western  forces  and  some  Western  methods  to  bear  as  to 

upon  Eastern  minds,  and  especially  upon  China,  with  its  own  the  movement, 
peculiar  civilisation  and  its  own  pecidiar  habits.  I  had  deeply  imprinted 
into  my  own  mind  that  we  were  not  sent  to  Americanise,  or  Anglicise,  or 
Eiuopeanise  the  Chinese,  but  to  Christianise  them  ;  and  I  was  somet'mes 
afraid  that  there  might  be  a  peril  in  suddenly  forcing  into  a  field  of  this 
kind  the  methods  understood  in  the  West,  and  forces  that  would  be 
honoured  there.  But  I  have  been  converted,  and,  a.;  you  know,  we  who 
have  been  converted  mostlv  so  to  the  other  side.  I  am  now  all  for  women's 
work.  I  have  seen  its  benefit,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  blessed.  When 
I  think  of  this  work  in  legaid  to  the  countiy  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  any 
other  country  on  earth,  I  find  that  every  consideration  that  goes  to  elevate 
this  women's  Missionary  work  to  a  high  place  is  enhanced  when  I  bring  it 
to  bear  upon  that  great  empiie  of  China. 

I  began  by  saying  that  this  work  lies  at  the  back  of  all  Missionary 
work.  If  we  only  get  the  mothers,  the  wives,  the  daughters  of 
the  country,  we  have  got  the  men.  To  whatever  land  you  go 
woman  has  her  power,  and  of  all  heathen  countries  position  of  a 
there  is  none  where  the  woman  has  the  same  power  as  Chinese  woman, 
she  has  in  Chiua.  I  can  speak  as  much  of  the  degradation  of 
women   in   China  as  anyone   can  do,  but   I    sometimes   think   that 
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there  are  mistaken  notions  upon  this  point.  There  are  certain  re- 
strictions in  regard  to  this  question  tliat  are  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  social  conditions  of  the  country  in  wliich  you  live.  You  can- 
not educate  in  a  moment  out  into  t  he  full  blaze  of  modern  civilisation 
those  who  are  existing  under  social  conditions  such  as  we  have  in 
China.  I  say  there  are  degradation  and  oppression,  but  in  some  of 
its  aspects  the  restriction  is  almost  necessary  at  this  stage,  .and  I 
hope  you  will  not  mistake  me  when  I  say  this.  The  woman  in 
China  is  in  a  heathen  country;  and  I  v.ill  only  state  one  fact  in 
regard  to  her,  and  that  is  that  she  is  a  piece  of  goods  to  be  bought 
and  sold;  and  the  horrors  that  surround  that  one  fact  are  horrors  that 
I  dare  not  open  up  to  you. 

Til  is  state  of  things  is  common  to  all  heathen  countries.     I  wish  some 

men  who  cry  up  Mohammedanism  would  send  their  wives  and  daughters 

to   Mohammedan   countries.     Would    they   like   them    to   be 

Mohammedan  Mohammedans  ?     That  is  the  question.     We  have  to  deal  with 

the  practical  side  of  this  matter.     We  have  not  to  he  putting 

philosopiiy  behind  systems,  and  attributing  qualities  to  them  that  nobody 

would  be  so  much  astonished  to  find  they  possessed,  as  the  people  who 

know  most  about  them. 

But  whilst  you  have  this  degradation  in  China,  woman  has  a  remark- 
al)le  place  of  power.  I  rememl)er  once  speakintj;  to  one  of  our  Chinese 
Christians  as  to  why  he  did  not  do  a  certain  thing  tor  me.    ''  Well,"  said  he, 

"riy  wife  was  not  at  home,  and  I  never  do  anythin*]^  of  that 
^^^TifJ  '^^  ^"^*^  without  consulting  her."   1  siud,  "  J  low  is  that?"  ^"  Well," 

said  he,  *' if  you  had  married  one  of  that  kind  you  would  not 
have  asked  the  question."  Tliat  is  one  of  these  chinks  that  let  in  the  light 
in  a  way  that  proves  to  us,  that  out  in  China  you  have  a  field  for  tlie 
Mission  of  women,  so  long  as  that  M'ssion  is  kept  in  its  proper  place.  I 
do  not  believe  that  women  are  going  to  do  everything  in  China ;  but  they 
have  a  place  there  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and  they  can  do  a  work 
in  China  for  God  that  we  men  cannt)t  do.  Let  mo  tell  you  what  that 
work  is.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the  romance  may  be  taken  otl'  the  kind 
of  Missionaries'  life  that  is  represented  in  large  mecitings  of  this  kind ;  but 
I  thank  God  no  one  can  remove  all  the  lomanee  that  there  is  about 
Missions. 

Still  you  have  to  remember,  that  when  you  send  your  women  to  China, 

they  have  to  learn  the  language  of  the  people.      There  is  no 
must^bekajnt.    ^^y  °^  g^^^ing  to  the  heart  of  a  people,  except  through  their 

language.  1  found  this  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  W^hen  I 
learnt  a  few  words  of  Gaelic,  I  found  that  the  hearts  of  the  Highlanders 
were  opened  to  me,  and  they  received  me  in  a  very  waim  way.  So  in 
China.  And  you  must  remember  that  for  women,  as  for  men,  it  is  not  a 
very  easy  thing  to  learn  any  language  ;  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it.  The 
Spirit  of  God  does  not  beget  slovenliness  on  the  part  of  any  agent.  I  was 
preaching  in  Chinese,  when  I  was  ten  months  in  the  countiy,  but  at  that 
time,  and  for  a  great  many  months  and  years  afterwards,  I  was,  perhj^ps, 
better  understood  by  myself  than  by  anybody  else  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  minimise  these  ditticulties  :  we  must  look  them 
straight  in  the  face,  and  deal  with  them  in  a  common-sense 
way 
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diilic'ulties.  Tliey  have  to  go  into  a  new  civilisation,  and  tlioy  have  to  tread 
sometimes  upon  ground  as  to  which  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  they  do  not 
know  how  slippery  it  is.  I  have  seen  them  at  work  in  their  girls'  scliools  and 
in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  people;  and  by  their  quiet  womanly  influence, 
their  teaching,  and  their  visits,  they  have  exerted  a  powiT  which  we,  who 
could  not  get  the  same  access  to  the  girls  and  the  women,  never  could  expect 
to  exercise. 

In    regard    to   the    girls'    schools,    it    seems   to  me    that    this 
])art  of  the  work  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole.     If  you  educate 
the   daughters  of  China,  if  you  give  them  a   thorough  j^^^^^^^^^^ 
Christian    education,    you    are    educating    the    mothers  educating  the 
of  C'hina  ;    you  are  educating  the  v^ives   of  the    people.        ^"'^*" 
I    have   had    the    privilege   of    baptising    and    receiving   into    the 
Christian  Church  more  than  twenty  of  these  girls,  who  have  been 
educated  by  the  iNIissionaries'  wives,  and  by  the  ladies  who  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  Woman-'  Missionary  Association  of  our  own  Church ; 
and  they  have  gone  out  to  become  the  wives  of  pastors,  of  teachers, 
of  farmers  and  mechanic?  ;    and  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have 
gathered  the  women  about  them.     They  have  been  a  power  for  good  ; 
and  an  influence  of  that  kind  in  an  influence  that  is  going   influence  of 
on  and  will  go  on  for  ever;   it  is  a  circle  that  is  ever     christian 
widening  from  the  mother  to  the  child,  and  from  the  child ^^^""^ ^'""'°" 
to  the  child  of  that  cliild,  and  on  tlirough  the  ages.     The  engine  you 
are  putting  into  oi)eration,  the  factor  you  are   setting  to  work   in 
connection  with   an  institution  and  a  method  of  this  kind,  is  a  factor 
whose  value  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

I  wish,  then,  to  emphasise  this  to-nigb.t — that  China,  of  all  other 
countries,  is  the  field  for  the  Mission  of  women.  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  saying  that  there  is  some  backbone  in  Chinese  men,  and  if  I 
were  to  go  on  to  say  what  I  think  of  the  women,  I  china  the  field 
should  say  that  there  were  several  backbones  in  Chinese  for  women, 
women.  They  hive  been  the  great  force  which  has  preserved  the 
country.  I  say  this  withoul^  any  fear  of  ccvitradiction.  They  have 
been  important  factors  in  its  political  history;  and  they  are  important 
factors  in  its  social  life  A  woman,  when  she  comes  to  be  a  mother 
and  a  grandmother,  is  a  power  in  the  amily  and  a  power  in  the 
village  or  the  town  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

Let  me  say  that  China  is  awakening.  The  opportunity  is  now, 
to-day,  and  the  wedges  are  in  that  are  going  to  break  up  old  China. 
China  cannot  go  back  into  the  lethargy  of  the  last  five  or  six  centuries. 
She  must  start  into  new  life  or  be  'mried  out  of  sight ;  and  she  is 
not  going  to  be  buried.  The  grandest  opportunity  that  the  Woman's 
^Missionary  Associations  ever  had  or  will  have  is  out  there,  china  is 
That  is  one  rail;  bat  there  is  another,  and  oh!  I  hear  it  awakening, 
to-night  in  the  wai.l  that  comes  f:om  the  oppressed  women  of  China  ; 
from  the  degraded  women  of  Ct'na;  a  wail  all  the  louder  that  it  is 
unexpressed ;  a  wail  that  I  camK-t  put  into  better  words  than  those 
that  I  heard  long  ago : — 
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"  Acc(ir(liii{T  as  the  days  have  bccu 
AVIicrein  we  giit-f  have  had  ; 
And  yt'iirs  wherein  we  ill  have  seen, 
So  do  ye  make  ns  ghul." 

Rev.  C.  F.  Warren  (('.M.S.,  from  J;i|):ni):  I  fet'l,  my  (U'ar  Cliristiiin 
friend.^,  that  after  the  very  fore  11  ile  adihe.ss  to  wliich  you  havo  H.stciu'cl 
about  one  of  the  hirge.st  countries  in  the  world,  I  can  liave  but  little 
to  say  for  one  of  the  smallest.     For  Japan,  you  know,  is  only  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China  in  point 
apan.  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^^^^j  ^^^    po])ulation  is  probably    not  more   than 

one-tenth  of  the  population  of  that  great  empire.  Yet  although  I 
represent  a  small  country,  and  cannot  jdead  with  you  on  the  ground 
of  sentiment,  or  of  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  tmr  Japanese  friends, 
yet  I  call  [)lead  with  you  for  Japan  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
wonderfully  wide  and  open  door  to  the  Church  of  Christ  for  women's 
work  in  that  country. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  about  Ja})an  know  that  the  women 
there    are    in    a   very   much    better    ])osition    than    they    are    in 
almost    any    other    l*'a>teni    country, — far    beyond     the    position    of 
our  sisters  in  India,  far  beyond  the  position  of  our  sisters  in  China. 
Position  of      They    are    not     secluded     in    Zenanas;    they    are    not 
Japanese  women,  shut  up    SO   closclv  In   their  lioines    as    women    are    in 
China;    they    take    a  more    prominent     >lace    in    the    family;    and 
they  are,  more  than  even  the  women  ol  China,  com])anions  of  their 
husbands;  they  may  be  seen  with  th  i-  husbands  living  almost  in  a 
])Osition  of  equality.     And  yet,   lear  frie.ids,  although  the  women  of 
Japan  are  so  differently  circumstanced,  I    venture    to    express    the 
opinion,  notwithstanding  all  that  my  friend  has  just  said,  that  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  needs  woman's  work  more  than  Japan. 
The  women  of  Japan  have  had  influence  in  the  past,  great  practical 
influence.     Whv.  there    have  been    nine    ladies   on    the    throne    of 
Japan.     Do  our  friends  in  the  West  know  that,  and  do  they  know 
A  Japanese    that  onc  of  tliesc  kuHes,  the  Empress  Jingu,  who  lived  in 
empress,     the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  was  at  the  head  of 
the    expedition    that    invaded    Corea  ;    and    that    through  that  ex- 
pedition there  entered  into  Japan  the  literature,  the  jurisprudence, 
the  philoso[)hy,  and  the  civilisation  of  China.     We  may  say  that 
in  a  sense  to  that   woman  belonged    much  of  what   followed   that 
expedition. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  which  you  ouglit  to  bear  in  mind,  in 
considering  the  work  of  women  in  Japan,  that  you  may  say,  perhaps, 
of  the  women  of  Jajjan  what  could  not  be  said  of  women  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Aston,  one  of  the  principal  Japanese 
scholars  connected  with  the  Legation  in  „a})an,  says:  "I  believe 
that  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  European  letters, 
Japanese  women  to  the  renuQ-kable  fact  that  a  very  large  proi)ortion  of 
and uterature.  the  bcst  Writings  of  the  best  age  of  Japanese  literature 
was  the  work  of  women."      So  that  Japanese  women  are  not,  and 
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have  not  been,  unedueated.  They  have  not  been  in  the  d('gra(h»d 
])osition  in  which  you  find  women  in  other  heathen  countri<'.s.  !Now 
the  wave  of  Western  civilisation  has  gone  oxer  to  Ja})an,  and  the  women 
of  Jai)an  are  influenced  by  it.  Our  .Missit)naries  testify  to  it — th(! 
secular  i)aper8  testify  to  it — that  the  women  of  Jai)an  .'ire  being 
influenced  by  this  wave  of  civilisation  in  every  part  of  the  land. 

Take  the  simple  fact  that  in  the  primary  schools,  which  luivo  1)0(U 
t'stahlishcd  in  ditU'rent  parts  of  the  Empire,  you  have  to-day  a  million  of 
girls  midcr  rcgidar  instruction.  Is  not  that  an  impoitant  fact  to  he  re- 
mcmhoicd  in  conni'ction  with  the  history  of  our  Christian  Missionary 
work?  For  hy  the  education  given  in  these  primaiy  schools, 
surely  you  are  haviniir  a  way  pro])ared  for  an  intelli-'cnt  anpre-      ^^"cation  of 

•  <■    .1        ,       ii      .1     i.  1  ^11  .  .1     ■      •  women  in  Japan. 

ciation  of  the  trutli,  tliat  may  he  presented  by  ouv  Christian 
si>tcrs,  in  proclaiming'  to  these  girls  and  women  the  Gosjx'l  of  Jt'sus  Christ. 
Then  there  is  this  other  thing,  that  ju>t  now,  more  p.-uticularly,  and  for  a 
little  time  past,  there  has  been  a  lemarkahle  movenu'iit  in  the  din-ction  o'.  the 
hi^dier  education  of  women  in  Japan.  Aichdeacon  jMaiimlrell  speaks  ot"  the 
strong  desir<'  aroused,  which  is  growing  in  inten>ity,  to  ^'ive  the  worn  'ii  of 
Japan  their  legitimate  position  in  society,  and  to  tit  them  for  it  hy  ediic;itin,Lr 
them  to  the  standard  of  their  Western  sisters,  lie  says  it  is  heiiii^'  discussed 
in  all  its  a.speets  in  both  the  foreiij^n  and  native  papers,  and  that  it  is  the 
(piestion  to  the  front  in  the  social  life  of  Japan. 

Now,  does  not  that  s])eak  to  us  powerfully  with  reference  to  this 
question  of  women's  work  amongst  women  in  Japan  ?  Some,  Y)erhaps, 
will  say,  "Is  there,  in  their  case,  jmy  need  for  Missionary  ladies?  Wo- 
men are  in  so  much  better  a  position  than  in  other  Eastern  countries; 
they  are  so  much  more  intelligent  ;  they  have  so  much  education."' 
But,  dear  friends,  what  is  their  education  ?  Does  it  lead  them  to 
God  ?  Does  it  lead  them  to  Christ?  Does  it  lead  them,  as  immortal 
beings,  to  prepare  for  that  eternity  which  lies  before  them  ?  More  than  edu- 
I  understand  that  our  Missionary  work  is  not  merely  to  cation  needed, 
educate,  in  the  material  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  is  really  to  educate 
them  for  eternity,  to  lead  them  to  God,  and  Christ,  and  salvation  ;  to 
lead  them  to  the  real  life  that  issues  in  11  the  glory,  and  in  all  the 
purity  of  the  eternal  kingdom.  All  thi.r  is  going  on  now  in  Japan  is 
only  an  accentuating  of  the  Masters  call  to  our  Missionary  sisters  to 
enter  upon  the  work  there. 

Just  a  word  or  two  upon  the  ways  in  which  this  ]\Iissionary  work 
is  opening  to  us.     First,  let  me  say  that  there  is  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of  the  English  language 
into   many   schools  throughout  the    country,   a   great   demand  for 
English    teachers.      Now,   this   is   not  a   question  that  affects  our 
jNIissionary  Societies  in  particular  ;  but,  I  venture  to  say,      ^  ^^.^ 
it  is  a  question  that  does  affect  our  Christian  sisters  who  for  christian 
have  an  opportunity,  and  can  go  forth,  unattached  to  any     teachers, 
^fissionary  Society.     You  have  school  after  school  in  .lapan  wanting 
teachers.     Now,  these  teachers — ladies — may  go  forth  and  live  and 
move  among  the  people,  and  influence  them  on  the  side  of  Christian 
truth.     If  any  here  are  disposed  to  go  out,  let  me  say,  Do  not  go  out 
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except  on  a  tlioroiighly  Chriijtiun  ba^is;   do   not  go   out    merely  to 
teach  the  secularities. 

Then  if  I  may  pjiss  on  to  ono  more  point,  there  is  an  opening  for  work 
in  Mission  schools.  And  hero  1  must  pay  a  trihuto  to  our  Anifrican 
friends,  who  in  their  Mission  work  have  srt  uh  a  nohlo  example.  Thoy 
Exampieof  '^^''-'i"^'  tho  tlrst  in  Japan.  Ten  yeai-s  Itofoi-e  tho  foot  of  the 
American  British  ISlissiouary  was  on  tho  soil  of  .Ja[)an  tlirro  were  INIis- 
brethren,  sionnrios  from  (hllerent  American  Societies.  And  not  oidy  .so  ; 
they  remain  to  the  front  to  this  (hiy.  I  say  it  to  their  honour:  American 
Churches  have  been  hoforci  all  other  Churches  in  seekin;j;  to  win  Japan  for 
Christ,  and  the  Indk  <»f  the  converts  have  lieen  gathered  by  our  Ameri«in 
brethren.  1  thank  (}od  for  their  labours.  When  you  remember  that  out 
of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  male  IM  issionaries,  at  tho  close  of 
188G,  some  ninety-two  were  Americans,  you  will  see  how  much  to  the  front 
they  are.  And  then  let  me  add  this:  they  are  esppci  illy  to  tho  front  in 
the  matter  of  women's  work  and  female  education.  1  used  to  be  surprised 
to  see  the  ladies  coming  over  to  Jaj)an,  not  one  just  now  and  another  just 
then,  but  by  the  half-dozen  and  sometimes  by  the  dozen.  And  what  a 
noble  work  they  have  done  !  Look  at  the  schools  at  Yokohama,  and  the 
Ferris  Seminary  there.  Look  at  the  Women's  Home  established  in  1H71 
or  1872.  Look  again  at  the  schools  of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  Tokio  and 
Nagasaki  and  at  Hakodate.  L(Kjk  again  at  the  admirable  instituticms  of 
the  American  Board  at  Kobe  and  at  Kioto,  and  above  all  at  my  beloved 
Osaka,  where  they  have  a  school,  which  has  been  almost  entirely,  if  not 
entirely,  developed  from  native  resources — ono  of  the  largest,  noblest,  and 
most  successful  of  all  institutions  for  girls  pet  up  in  Japan. 

I  believe  I  am  strictly  correct  in  saying  that  of  the  Christians  in 
Proportion  of  Ji>'Piin  40  per  cent,  are  females.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
female  converts,  proportion  is  In  China,  and  I  cannot  say  what  it  is  in 
India,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  women 
in  Japan  than  in  almost  any  other  heathen  country  in  the  world, 
"^'ou  have  heard  of  the  influence  of  women  in  China;  surely  the 
influence  of  women  in  Japan  is  not  a  whit  less;  nay,  1  believe, 
that  just  as  in  the  Church  at  Philippi,  the  first  convert  was  a  woman, 
]iydia,  and  the  influence  of  women  had  much  to  do  with  the 
develoinuent  of  that  Church,  so  it  will  be  in  the  Islands  of  Japan. 

(Sisters,  will  you  go  out  to  Japan  ?     Gaps  Irive  been  made  in  the 

ranks  by  the  fall  of  noble  women  who  have  died  at  their  X)ost.     Will 

you   say,  "Jlere  am    I;  send  me"?     Mothers    will  you   give  your 

daughters  ?     May  God  enable  you  to  say  "  Yes." 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  an  oifering  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  (livine 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 

Rev.  W.  S.  Langford,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.):  My  Christian  friends, — 
It  is  a  very  peculiar  honour  that  has  been  given  me  to-night  in 
being  called  upon  to  speak  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  the 
representatives  of  the  various  Societies  in  the  United  States.     ]\Iy 
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work  has  been   almost   rendered   unnecessary  by  tlie  very  splendid 
tribute  which  has  been  paid  to  American  jMissionaries  and  «    , 

e  A  •  (I  1  r  1  1  Miition  work 

to  the  women  ot    our  American  (  hurches,  for  what    they    ofAmfucan 
have  done  already  and  what  they  are  doing  in  the  Mission-      ^<"n»n- 
field  of  .lapan.       I  am  not  to  speak  to  you  to-night  of  woman's  work 
in  America,  but  of  the  work  of  our  American  women  in  reference  to 
the  great.  Mission-fields  of  the  world;  and  I   l)eg  to  assure  you  that 
the  women,  more  than  the  men  of  America,  are  alive  to  the  im])ort- 
ance  of  the  great  opportunity  winch  is  before  the  Church  of  Clirist 
to-<lay.     As  I  came  over  a  we(d(  ago  in  the  steamship  il*/,?Ye/< /ft,  1 
mad<'  the  acipiaintance  of  a  gentleman  from  I'altimore,  who  told  me 
he  was  coming  to  atl(;n(l  this  ('<»nf(,'rence.      He  said,  "  Vou  know,  [ 
had  no  interest  in  Foreign  Missions;    I  (  ired  nothing  for  Their  influence 
Missions;   but  my  wife  became  heart  and  soul  interested   inthe  cause. 
in  tlieni,  and  the  consecjuence  is  she  has  fired  m(;  with  enthusiasm, 
and   I  am  going  to  London  to  attend  the   Missionary  Conference." 
Now,  just  such  a  work  as  that  is  going  on  in  America  in  connection 
with  all  the  various  Societies. 

I  would  I  could  })resent  to  you  a  table  of  statistics  of  the  work 
of  the  Women's  Societies  which  are  auxiliary  to  our  several  I'oards. 
Sutiice  it  to  say  that  there  is  no  Hoard  of  Missions  connected  with  an^ 
of  our  Churclies  which  has  not  its  women's  auxiliary  in  one  or  another 
state  of  advancement,  and  some  of  them  are  pushing  womeng 
to  the  very  front.  In  c<mnection  with  our  own  Church  at  SocieUes. 
our  last  triennial  meeting,  when  the  report  had  been  read  of  tho 
doings  of  the  Society  for  the  thno  years  past,  and  a  summary 
was  given  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  women's  auxiliary  to  our 
Hoard,  Bishop  Coxe,  in  his  s})eech,  said,  "1  think  that  the  thing 
needs  to  be  turned  upside  down :  the  women  are  doing  the  major 
part  of  the  work." 

We  are  at  a  point  of  departure.  We  look  back  upon  the  past  to 
the  work  which  has  been  done;  we  recall  the  sacred  names  of  women 
who  have  served  in  tho  Mission-field.  Who  does  not  know  of 
Miss  Fay  and  her  work  in  China?  ^^'ho  does  not  knowRecord  of  women 
of  Miss  Field  and  her  work  in  (Uiina,  and  of  ]\Irs.  Moffat  Missionaries. 
and  her  work  in  Africa,  and  Mrs.  Pruyu  and  her  work  in  Japan  ?  Who 
has  not  heard  of  JMrs.  llill's  work,  and  of  her  school  in  Athens,  with 
her  many  pupils,  who  have  gone  out  to  enlighten  others  with  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  That  is  the  work  of  the  past.  We  cannot 
begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  past,  but  we  have  a  roll  of  honour,  of 
women  who  have  served  in  the  Gospel  of  God's  dear  Son,  and  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

From  this  point  of  departure  we  are  also  looking  forward,  and  our 
women  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  of  women's  work  in  Japan, 
done,  and  looking  forward  to  the  future,  with  its  immen.se  Their  Missionary 
responsihilities  in  China,  in  Africa,  and  in  India.     More  than  influence  in  the 
that,  I  believe  that  looking  back  upon  the  past,  and  its  record         future, 
during  tlie  past  century  of  glorious  work  and  opportunities  and  pcssi- 
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l)ilitit's,  womnn  i^^  to  Itp.ir  n  niticli  nmio  innvnt.int  |>nrt  iji  tlmt  w<iik  <liiin 
hIio  liiis  «loiu' ;  not  nu'i't'ly  ;,'<'iii^  toiili  licrsrlt  tn  tln' woi  k  in  lirntlu'ii  liuuls, 
but  !it  lioiii«>  in  .stii-iiii;^  m|)  ilif  « 'IimicIm'>,  in  kiiitllin;,'  ('ntliu>i.i>n»,  in  j^'MtluM- 
iii^r  infoi  niiition  in  t\w  ^\ily  in  which  u  wo  an  alotiHcnn  du  it  in  thi>M>  busy 
tiuioM.  For  only  wonion  know  how  to  nrml  rpisths  w  hith  contain  intnoht- 
in^'  in('itl«Mit>  ami  pari icnhii-.-,  and  ti»  <'(tniiiiuni«'alt'  fht-ni  to  others.  >n  as 
witli  th»'  tut'l«)l  liu'tsto  Iri'd  and  kindh^  thi"  tiir  ttt'  rnthii>iasiii  tor  Mi»ion^. 
1  was  i)i  th«'  parish  of  ono  of  onr  ri'ctors  in  Ni'W  N'ork  Htiiu'  tinio  a^'o 
^'iving  u  Mis,->ionjiry  juhh'i'ss,  jiud  he  said  to  mm',  '•  It  is  a  laincntahh'  fact,  hut 
1  cannot  awaken  a  snark  of  Missionary  entlmsia>ni  in  this  parish;  the 
jtcopleare  intercsti'd  in  all  my  paiochial  works,  in  my  Sinulay  school,  in  my 
parisli  school,  and  in  my  Mi>sion  in  this  placi* ;  hut  s»)  tar  as  the  country  at, 
lari^e  is  concerned, and  the  ;jreat  outside,  I  cannot  p't  the  sli;^'hte.st  interest 
in  it;  what  shall  I  do?"  I  said  to  him,  *' Then*  is  one  thin<;  that  will  cure 
all  that ;  ''o  and  <'et  sonm  woman  who  has  been  connect eti  with 

the  paHsh!"  *^"''  ^^  *""'"' •'^  '"'•^''''"^^"  ^''*'  l'<'''H'd  of  Mis-ions;  put  her  Hlto 
your  parish,  hiin^'  in-r  hero  l>y  some  means  or  otlu'r  some 
woman  who  is  tlu)roii;^'hly  alive  -and  sho  will  revolutionise  your  parish." 
Our  pastors  are  too  busy;  the  machinery  of  parisli  life  is  too  multiform; 
it  roijuires  a  man  of  many  sidesand  nianit'old  ability  to  administer  a  parish  ; 
and  to  I'xpect  a  pastor  to  arouse  all  the  .Mis>ionary  ent  husiasm  is  alt(i;^'et  her 
too  much  :  it  is  not  done,  and  it  cannot  he  done.  One  of  my  friends  in  New 
York  city,  a  man  who  always  professed  to  mo  that  he  was  thoi'ou<;hly 
interested  in  Missionary  '.voi-k,  had  ne:;!"  (led  .i  small  re(piest  that  1  had 
made  of  him.  When  I  called  him  np  Itclore  I  he?  Association  of  liadies  I 
said  to  him,  *'  ^'ou  have  never  jtaid  any  atti'ution  to  that  small  reipiesl  I 
made  of  you."  "  Oh  !  "  sjiid  he  ;  ••  my  dear  friend.  I  confess  it  all,  but  the 
fact  is  we  pastors  are  very  busy,  and  it  is  only  the  thin<^  that  is  drilled  into 
us,  ;ind  urged  u}>on  us,  an<l  cannot  bo  left  undone  that  wo  do." 

The  women  are  doinj,'  just  that  work  in  our  ( 'hurches  in  America.     They 
are  going  to  the  pastors  and  feeding  them  with  facts,  stirring  t!iem  up  to 

Women  in     ^^'^'  work,  and  unless  the  women  do  it  it  will  be  left  unilone. 
the  American  lean  Speak  for  the  Presbyterian  iJoard.      I  know  in  how  many 

Churches.  ^v;,y^  their  women  are  working,  and  also  the  women  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  IJoard,  the  Baptist  Ijoaid,  and  the  Methodist 
JJoard.  They  are  editing  papers,  sending  out  tracts,  organising  meetings, 
and  doing  everything  that  was  formerly  sup])Osed  to  be  the  work  of  pastors. 
They  are  liolding  up  the  light  ;  they  are  kindling  enthusiasm;  they  Lave 
faith  not  only  to  do  the  work,  not  despising  practical  methods,  but  they 
have  faith  to  believe  that  it  is  *'  not  by  nn'ght  nor  by  power  " ;  and  they  are 
mighty  in  praying  that  God  would  stretch  forth  His  right  arm  to  help  us  in 
this  great  work. 

^  the  meeting  of  our  American  Committee,  corresponding  with 
the  Committee  in  London,  the  question  was  asked,  "  How  shall  we 
get  the  Churches  to  pray  for  this  Missionary  Conference?"'  and  Dr. 
The  women  and  Ellinwood  Said,  "  We  are  working  it  through  the  Women's 
the  Conference.  Societies ;  the  womcu  pray  with  us,  and  if  we  send  forth 
women  you  may  be  sure  the  Church  will  be  awakened  to 
prayer  for  the  Alissionary  work."  I  do  believe  that  in  future  the 
women  are  to  bear  the  most  important  part  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  .lesus.     Mighty  is  the  influence  which 
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Ciod  has  j^'ivcn  to  women,  and  it  will  he  inereas«Ml  rnanif(»I<l  if  we  triist, 
look  up,  and  pray  to  (iod  that  through  women  lie  will  sen<l  out  tin- 
kindling  intliien<'es  of  Ili^t  Spirit  t()  fathers,  sons,  husliands  and 
lirolhers,  that  the  whole  ('hunh  may  b(?  alive  to  the  opportunity  in 
this  our  day. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Karney  (>^or.,  Chureh  of  Kngland  Zetiana  Missionary 
Society):  I  have  to  HjM'ak  of  India.  I  have  Mcn  nnuh  t>f  '•  w«»m»'n's 
work  amongst  women  "  in  India  (hu'ing  the  pa>t  thrt'e  months,  and  I 
may  tell  you  that  the  call  to  this  work  iu  India  is  now  es-  opendnonin 
]>e('ially  urgent  ;  the  opportunities  are  inen-a-ing  on  «'Very  I'><1»». 
side,  and  the  doors  are  openrd  from  one  end  of  hMJia  to  the  other.  I 
will  tell  you  how  this  is.  Some  days  ago  you  might  have  seen  in 
the  Tinu'.H  newspaper  a  very  s(»lemn  statement  regaiding  India.  A 
young  Hcngali  youth  of  good  position  was  In'ought  before  the  Criminal 
Court  of  Calcutta  as  a  jtarricide.  Now,  parricide  is  a  crime  almost 
unknown  amongst  Hindus,  being  viewed  with  special  detestation. 
The  Times'  corr<'>pond('nt  mentioning  the;  fact  takes  oceasiiui  to  sav 
that  a  portion  of  thr  Hindu  <'ommunity  is  viewing  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  the  results  of  our  e(lue:it  ional  sy>tem,  as  exliibited  in  the  grow- 
ing immorality  of  the  yt)unger  generation.  We  cut  away,  they  say, 
the  sanctions  of  the  Hindu  system,  and  we  substitute  no  laws  moral 
or  spiritual  in  their  place. 

How  does  this  bear  upon  our  work?     I  will  tell  you.     A  Hindu 
ludt^e,  a  strict   Ihalunan,  addressed   mv  colliMgue  in  this     „.  , 

«'       i3    '        , .  «^  '^  .  Hindus  and 

way:  ''  Sir,  what  are  v*mi  thinking  or  in  vour  educatunial  ourcdurationai. 
matters?  Our  young  men  go  from  hence  to  tlie  univer-  •yatem. 
sitv  ;  thev  conn;  awav  detached  in  manv  cases  from  llieir  old  reliiiious 
jjystems,  recognising  no  law  human  or  divine  ;  and  now  you  are 
taking  up  in  the  same  way  the  education  of  the  women:  what  can 
you  be  tiiinking  of  ?  Have  you  Kngiisii  people  contemplated  what 
the  result  will  be  if  our  young  woiikmi  and  girls  art;  thus  detached 
from  all  the  sanctions  and  usaifes  of  their  old  life  and  left  without 
anything  to  take  their  place?  Tell  the  jK'Ople  of  Kixjland  that  it 
must  vot  be.'' 

On    this    (juostion    of    (Tovernmont    education,    thoughtful    men    in 
India,    Hindus  and   MohamnuMl.ins,  are   seriously  al:ii'mril.     Now    is  our 
(  nixatunitv.      Many  would  welromo  education  ha^ed  on  what 
!i  liiahman  chairman  at  ono  of  my  meetings  di'sc-rihed  as  '•  the   another  system 
pure  morality  of  tho  New  Testament;"  and  this  is  tho  work 
that  God  calls  us  to  do.  There  iicver  was  a  time — no,  never — when  the  1  lindu 
mind  was  so  deeply  moved  on  this  suhjoet  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment  ; 
and  it  is  for  the  women  of   England  to  step  in  and  come  to  the  relief  of 
this  groat  necessity  and  say,  "  Your  women  and  your  girls  shall  not  havo 
an  education  which  weans  them  from  every  kind  of  respect  for  authority  ; 
we  will  give  them  an  education  which  shall  show  them  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shall  point  them  to  tho  way  of  His  commandments."     This  is 
our  opportunity. 

Let  mo  give  a  hint  or  tw^o  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  embraced. 
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Tiidi.'i  is  waiting  for  lady  ^lissionaries,  consecrated  women  ;  and  from  the 

day  I  set  foot  in  Ceylon,  rijjht  tluough  from  Capo  Coujorin  (o  resjiawur, 

Demand  for    ^'**'  '^'O'  ^^  cvery  placo  Was,  "  Send  us  moie  wonien  Missionaries  ; 

/emaie       scnd  US  moro  of  those  who  will  he  at  the  troul)le  of  teaching  oui- 

Missionariei.  ^vomen  OH  the  basis  of  religious  truth."     First  of  all,  let  us 

take  heed  to  the  qvaUti/  of  the  worker^.     Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not 

merely  educationists,  that  it  is  not  merely  orthodox  Christians  that  we 

want :  we  must  have  consecrated   women.     The  work  wo   have  to  do  is 

great,  and  our  time  to  do  it  in  may  be  very  short,  for  the 

^rMfssion^"^  Government  educational    system    is   quickly    taking  up   this 

women's  work ;  and  1  say  we  must  have  women  who  will  go 

in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  tell  simply  and  lovingly  what  the  Jjord 

.Jesus  is  to  them;  women  who  know  His  love,  who  live  upon   Jlim,  who 

abide  in  Ilis  light,  who  walk  in  the  sunshine  of  His  countenance.     This  is 

what  we  want — Cliristian  women. 

Then  lemember  another  thing.  Look  at  the  rationale  of  our  work. 
We  are  not  going  to  Anglicise  India.  What  we  want  is  not  that  India 
should  be  dej)endent  for  ever  upon  our  English  women  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Plant  the  rose  of  Sharon  where  you  will,  and  it  y  U 
blossom  and  bud.  What  we  want  to  see,  and  what  we  shall  see,  India,. 
Evangelisation  ^^'onien  raised  up  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,  who 
by  native      will  be  amongst  their  countrymen  a  power    -nd  who  will  win 

agenc.  India  for  the  Lord.  At  the  present  momeni  v  he  Government 
inspectress  of  all  the  female  education  round  about  Amritzar  is  a  Christian 
woman  educated  in  one  of  our  IMissionary  boarding  schools.  The  head 
mistress  of  the  chief  school  at  Lahore  is  also  a  Christian  woman,  educated 
in  the  same  Christian  school.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Chriscianity  in 
India  has  ailected  the  lower  classes  on^y.  God  is  raising  up  high-class 
Indian  women  for  this  work  of  education,  and  in  answer  to  our  prayers 
Ife  will  raise  them  up  more  and  more,  if  we  at  this  crisis  are  faithful. 

Then  let  me  say  another  thing  :  support  these  women  when  you 
send  tliem  out  for  Christ.  One  thinir  greatly  distressed  me  in 
India,  that  was  to  see  so  many  weak  Missions — Missions  that  aro 
Weakand8trong!>li'iost  impoverished  for  want  of  workers.  I  agree  with 
Missions,  ^[r.  Warren  that  what  we  want  is  strong  Missions, 
Missions  in  which  .several  workers  are  living  together  in  the  love  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  exhibiting  the  grace  of  Christian  love  and 
forbearance  towards  one  another.  We  want  strong  ^Missions,  and 
therefore  I  say  to  any  governors  of  Missionary  Societies  who  may  be 
present  here — keep  your  Missionary  Stations  reinforced,  especially 
in  a  country  like  ^'idia,  where  ?vIissionaries  are  obliged  to  come  home 
from  time  to  tim     to  take  rest. 

One  thing  more,  let  us  remember  that  women's  work  must  always 
go  side  by  side  with  men's  work.  A  lady  in  India  asked  me  a  riddle — 
Women's  work  if  ^  knew  the  worth  of  woman.  I  askod  her  to  tell  me, 
alongside  men' •».  and  the  auswer  she  gave  was  ^' Dovole  you,  0  man'" 
(W.O.Man).  Well,  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  I  do  not  think 
we  must  allow  our  worpf^n  to  go  forth  to  positions  of  isolation  and 
there  leave  them.  Our  attitude  sheild  be  that  of  Barak  towards 
Doborah,  "  If  thou  wilt  go  with  in-     ..en  T  will  go  ;  if  thou  wilt  not 
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go  with  me  then  T  will  not  go."  This  must  be  our  plan  of  work: 
men  Missionaries  and  women  Missionaries  workini;  side  bv  side, 
going  forward  not  only  in  tl-.--  "r<''nary  routine  of  Mission  work,  but 
breaking  up  new  ground, —  r-^\  ^-  :u  n  and  women  to  women — and 
witne'  a>ig  for  the  Lord  Jesus  ux,.  ni'-  »"  de.  I  tell  you,  my  friends, 
if  we  enter  u[)on  this  enterpii  j.a  '  th  and  prayer,  and  realise 
that  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  viuOau  which  no  merely  human 
organisation  can  overtake,  we  shall  see  ere  long  such  results  in  India 
as  shall  make  our  hearts  leap  for  joy.  I 

Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson  (Secretary,  L.M.S.):  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  l)elieve  my  right  to  be  described  on  this 
programme  as  from  Africa  results  from  the  fact  that  I  have  recently 
spent  eiglit  weeks  in  Cape  Colony.  As  Bishop  Crowther  whatrighc 
is  on  the  platform,  whose  name  anrl  labours  are  honourably  tospeaki 
known  in  connection  wit!  ifrican  Missionary  work  for  a  time,  I  think, 
almost  longer  than  my  whole  life,  it  would  be  a  great  impertinence 
for  me  to  talk  about  Africa.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
meeting  is  exemplifying  what  we  men  have  generally  done  with 
regard  to  women;  we  admire  women's  work,  and  give  them  a  good 
position,  but  we  take  care  to  occupy  all  the  time  ourselves.  Thus 
we  have  arranged  for  a  women's  meeting  with  six  male  speakers, 
and  when  they  have  finished  we  are  told  that  we  shall  hear  two  or 
three  ladies.  But  I  believe  that  it  wa.  ^he  kindness  of  the  ladies 
that  put  us  in  this  front  position.  I  suppose  I  am  bound,  as  the 
Secretary  of  a  Missionary  Society  which  has  women's  work  as  well 
as  men's  work  to  attend  to,  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  subject. 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can;  for  1  do  think  the  time  has  come  when 
at  these  large  meetings  we  should  have  our  lady  workers  addressing 
us  as  well  as  the  gentlemen. 

Protestant  Missions  have  differed  from  Koman  Catholic  Mission* 
in  several  respects;  but  I  think  in  no    haracteristic  more  markedly 
than    this,    that    the    Koman    Catholic    Missionaries    are     p^otestant 
celibates,  while  the  Pr<  testaut  Missionaries  are  married,    and  Catholic 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  that  than  a[)pears  on     ^""""^s. 
the  surface.     People  make  it  a  matter  of  satire  sometimes,  and  of 
criticism:  they  point  to  the  comfortal)le  homes  of  thes'^  ^Missionaries, 
and  talk  about  the  expenses  of  their  wive,    and  hw-  ' -  .s,  and  then 
contrast  it  m  the  most  charming  fashion  (as  '    lave  neard  in  different 
parts  of  the  world)  with  the  self-denial,  anv^  so  on,  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  celibate  jMissionaries.     Now  I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  kind  Koman  Catholic  Missionaries,  and  I  do  not  want  to  say  a  word 
against  them,  or  a  word  in  disparagement  of  their  self-de\otion  and 
self-sacrifice;  but  I  will  say  this  from  observation  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  tint  one   Christian  Missionary  home  with  ,  „         ,., 

'    ^  _  ^         "  innuence  oi  the 

a  Christian  wife   does  more   to   humanise,  elevate,   and   Missionary's 
evangelise   a  race   of  ^-eo])le  than   twenty  celi!'-ite  men.        '*''®* 
Christianity  has  its  sweetest  fruits  and  its  most  gracious  work  in  the 
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liomo ;  and  from  the  homo  mnsi  r.uliato  its  most  jxnvcrnil  iiifluoni-c, 
if"  any  country  is  to  lie  lastingly  intlucnccd  by  Christ  ianity.  Our 
JMission.'iries'  wives  then,  in  going  to  heathen  countries,  alVord  hy 
their  ])n.'sence  there  a  great  object  lesson.  Ag;iin  and  again  the 
jiresence  of  a  Missionary's  vvifr;  lias  been  the  lirst  lesson  in  Christ  inn 
life  and  Christian  love,  and  more  th:in  that — that  has  been  oidy 
the  beginning  of  women's  work;  a  JMissionarys  wife  has  been  the 
.Missionary's  best-  helpmate  in  every  jtart  of  tin;  iNlission-lield, 

As  Secretary  of  n  Society,  it  lias  cenie  to  my  oliservaiion  that  in  those 

rave  cases  where  ]Missi<»iiaries  niairy  women  v.lio  <1<)  net  take  to  the  work 

Herpowcr     •"^'1  to  tlio  jHH)|ile,  t  he  mati's  Work  lias  been   liopelrssly  ( lipitlcij 

amongthe     by  his  wite's  inability  to  a(la]>t  herself  to  her  cii-cumst.ances. 

women.        |>|^|  they  ure  only  rare  c;ises.      In  every  ])a]"t  <tf  tlie  witrld  t!ie 

"Missionary's  wile  lias  been  the  great  worker  among  (lie  women.      In  oni- 

Soiitli  Sea.  Islands  our  Missionaries  are  training  men  to  Ik;  teachej's  and 

pastoj's,    hut    the    Missionaries'   wives    "week    in    week    out"    hav»;    Ix'cn 

carrying  on  classes  with    the  pastors'  wives,  and    fitting   tlu-m    far    (lirjr 

position  in  the  villages  in  which  they  live.     Travelling  in  South  Africa  and 

other  [)ait,s,  I  luive  seen  tliMn  in  lonely  stations  where  thei'e  lias  been  only 

one  JMission.'iry  with  his  wife.      1  have  seen  women  gathering  day  by  day 

to  the  v(fran<lah  to  have  th<^  Missionary's  wife  teach  tlieni  the  rndimentary 

lessons  f)f  ci\ili>ation  in  making  clotliing  and  in  caring  foi'  the  children, 

:ind   side  by  side  widi    this  the  nidimentaiv   lessons    in    Christ  iati   truth. 

teaching  thciu   to  sing    sinnde   hymns  and  to    learn   simple   portions   of 

Script  MIC. 

In  f)ur  Madagascar  IMission  the  report  continually  conns  tons  that  tlu^ 

Mission.'ijy's  wife  has  a.  sjihere  of  woik  as  large    in    many  cases  and  in 

many  respcicts  as  thf*  woik  of  hei*  hushantl.       In  fndia.  and  China  so  iju- 

poitant  is  their  position  (hat  many  Soci(^(ies  rightly  reckon  (Im 

iSlissionaiy's  wife  in   llu;  nundx'i- of  their  Missi mai-ies.      So  all 

round  tlie  world  there  has  been  a  nol)le  band  of  holy,  de\(t(ed 

women  labonringfor  Christ  with  singular  self-sacritice  and  drxotion  ;  and  I 

think  we  ougli(,  in  all  onr  talk  about  women's  woi-k  to  i-emend)er  what,  luis 

been  done  all  (hrongh  these  years  by  the;  IMi.ssion.aries'  wives  ainidst.  many 

diHiculti<'s    .and    discouragements,    with    no   recognititni  wh.a fever   nniil   of 

late    yeurs.       IJut    the    very    tirst-    thing    that    Missionaries'    wiv«'s    have 

taught   in  connection  with    their   woik   has    been    that     the    work    was   so 

gr(Nit     and     that    their    needs     were    so     pre.^sing     that,     it     was    nt(eily 

im|)ossibl(!    for    them     to    accom])lish     i(.     They    could    do    a    part,    and 

they  would  woik  to  (heudiiost  of  t'leir  i)owei',  aii<l  indee<] 
Nted  of  hclperg. ,  ,     , ,      •  •        ^  i  •       i  i  i  •  i      *    ^  i  i 

lieyond  their  power,  ni  this  l)lessp(l  service;  hut,  tluy  iiccmI 
help<'rs,  tlu^y  need  colleagues,  esjte(ially  consecrated  .and  set  !ij)art',  and  so 
they  have  given  you  (his  development,  of  ("hristian  seivic(\ 

INTost  of  lis  have  heard  of,  and  s(»me  of  us  have  seen,  that  wondrous 
mirach^  in  marble,  the  1./,  Mahal.  It  is  very  suggestive.  I 
The  Taj  have  observed  in  the  case  of  the  Mohnnunedan  tombs 
Mahal.  jj)  India,  that  they  make  a  diilerence  between  the  tombs 
of  the  men  and  those  (d  the  wo]nen.  On  a.  woman's  timib  there 
is  a  tablet  on  v.hi(di  they  inscribe  their  writing,  and  on  a  man's 
tomb  is  carved  the  stylus  wbi(di  do<'s  the  writing  on  the  tablet,  thus 
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represent  insT  tli<'ir  idea  as  to  the  relative  ])o-ition  of  man  and 
woman:  woman  heiiiLJ  the  impres-^ibie  iiKMlinm  which  is  to  reeeiv(» 
passiv(dy  whatever  the  man  may  ehoose  to  ^'\\o  her.  Now  if  voii 
look  at  tliat  Taj  iMahal,  the  most  marv(dlous  erection  in  the 
world,  you  find  that  it  is  a  tomb  i»ut  np  to  a  Mohammedan     „    , 

1      1  /i  -1  r     I  1         1  1  .  .  .  ,.     .    .         Tomb  to  a 

lady,  the  pride  ot  her  husband  and  the  glory  ol  his  Mohammedan 
kingdom,  showing  that  what  ever  they  lielieve  or  i)rofess  ^*'^^' 
to  b(diev(?  about  women  facts  an*  stronger  than  Iheories.  Women 
must  take,  in  th(^  life  of  the  jieojile,  a,  most  intlucntial  part  for  good 
or  for  ill.  We  have  no  (h'sire  to  build  a  costly  tomb  for  woman,  nut 
we  have  a  <h'sire  to  see  lier  enshrined  in  her  true  place  as  the 
ornament  of  the  loving  Iioiik?,  as  the  centre  of  family  iiilluenc<>  as 
the  glory  of  human  life. 

Bishop  Crowther,  D.D.  (('.M.S.,  of  the  Nigc):  Ladies  and  genth^- 
men, —  It  is  indeed  a  very  ]>er[)lexing  duly  for  me  to  know  where 
to  Ix'giii.  I  can  only  rcd'er  to  what  I  have  j'X'oerienced 
myself,  and  what  hundreds  of  my  count  rynnMi  have  rxpeiinin-in 
ex])(;rienced  in  the  attention  paid  to  our  e<lucat'on  on  "^^''''''Afiica. 
the  West,  ('oa^l  of"  AlVica  by  Missionary  ladies.  I  Ixdieve  I 
have  mentioned  on  a,  previous  (xcasion  that  the  Missionaries  had 
so  inindi  to  do  that  it  was  impossible  for  tiM'in  to  atleiid  to  our 
education  in  the  s<diools ;  but  the  ladies  ba<l  th(»  superintendence 
of  the  scdiools.  I  may  mention  one  or  two  cases  to  illustrate* 
the  results  that  were  jirodueed.  When  tin;  s(diools  were  esta- 
blished in  the  colony  of  Sierra  liCone  we  were  obliged  to  go 
t(>  them.  The  young  AlVicaiis  lilierated  IVom  slave  ships  at 
Sierra  Leone  were  sent  to  the  s(dio(ds,  but  th(»sewho  were  born  in 
the  town  whenever  tiiey  heard  about  going  to  s(diool  ran  away  as 
a  rabbit  would  run  bidbre  a.  <iog.  Now,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
tlu'in  ?  'l'h(*  schoolmaster  went  after  then;  with  a.  wdu'ji  in  his  hand, 
and  that  sent  them  still  further  awjvy.  it  appeiu'ed  l(»  be  almost 
hopeless  until  a  lady  came  to  the  station  who  said,  "  L  will  fetch 
them  to  s(diool."  Tin*  master  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  the 
lady  said,  "  .lust  get  everything  ready  for  me."'  She  had  Ain.iy'sUct 
eonu;  from  Mngland  with  jdeiity  of  ]>ictures  and  lesson  anu success. 
slieets,  and  she  ask(Ml  all  the  boys  to  conn*  to  her.  She  used  no 
effort,  no  whip,  and  no  threats.  She  superintendeil  the  s(dio<)l,  and 
nhe  said  to  us,  ''  Now,  shall  I  tea(h  you  to  sing?"  ''  Ves,  ma'am," 
we  said,  "we  will  learn;"  and  then  slu'  began, ''^  This  is  the  way 
we  wash  our  hands  every  night  and  morning;  "and  when  she  said 
that  we  all  began  to  sing  and  dance  merrily  enough.  When  the 
children  who  used  to  run  away  heard  of  it  tliey  <'ame  and  |)«N>]»ed 
and  listened,  and  the  next,  morning  they  came  and  joineil  us,  and 
then  we  were  all  daily  daneing  and  (dapping  and  washing  our 
liands  and  faces.  F>(d'ore  a  week  was  overall  the  children  that  ran 
away  came  to  the  s(diool. 

That  is  the  way  that  the  S(diools  were  establishe*!  an<l  tilled  witli 
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these  boys  in  Sierra  Leone.  Tliey  were  all  as  regular  as  possible 
in  their  attendance.  I  consider  that  our  schools'  success  in  Sierra 
Leone  to  this  very  day  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  that  lady. 
But  the  men  who  were  liberated  in  the  colony,  and  wlio  had 
children,  hesitated  to  send  their  girls  because  they  said  the  girls 
A  lady  opens  the  could  uot  be  clerks  or  hawkers,  and  could  not  be  used 
first  girls' school,  in  tlie  office.  By-and-by,  however,  a  lady  opened  the 
school  for  the  girls ;  she  is  in  this  country  now,  for  I  spoke  to  her 
there  not  long  ago.  She  opened  a  female  institution,  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  done  so  the  girls  came  to  be  taught.  The  pay  system 
was  adopted,  but  some  of  the  children  were  su])ported  by  the 
Society.  As  socm  as  tlie  people  saw  the  superiority  of  the  education 
of  the  girls,  and  how  useful  it  made  them,  they  were  willing  to  pay 
for  their  instruction.  The  school  was  begun  in  a  private  house,  but 
it  is  now  a  large  institution,  and  it  is  superintended  by  three  ladies 
in  Lagos,  who  teach  the  girls  how  to  behave  themselves  as  Christians 
amongst  their  own  people. 

When  I  got  to  Bonny  we  made  an  agreement  between  the  King 
and  myself  that  the  pay  system  should  be  introduced.  A  sum  of  £2 
AnatiTe  ^  year  was  to  be  paid  for  every  pupil  admitted,  boys  and 
educAtion  irrant.giiij^  alike.  The  agreement  was  duly  signed,  but  after 
twelve  months  when  the  payment  was  to  be  made,  the  chiefs  came 
to  me  and  said,  "  That  agreement  which  you  made  about  the  schools 
we  like  very  much,  but  there  is  one  thing  we  object  to."  I  asked 
what  it  was,  and  they  said,  "  Our  boys  can  trade  for  us  and  write  our 
letters,  and  do  everything  we  want,  but  the  girls  can  be  of  no  use: 
we  will  not  pay  for  them."  I  said,  "  Very  well,  it  must  be  half  l)ay." 
I  had  agreed  with  them  to  pay  half  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the 
Mission ;  and  I  said,  "  If  you  will  pay  for  the  boys,  I  will  pay  for  the 
girls."  They  said,  '"Yes," and  were  very  glad.  When  the  time  came 
to  pay  for  the  school  there  were  fifty  boys  in  it,  and  the  cliiefs  paid 
down  £100  in  sovereigns,  but  not  a  penny  for  the  girls.  My  son  said 
to  his  wife,  "  You  take  care  of  the  girls  and  mind  them  well:  they 
are  your  share  ; "  and  she  taught  them  to  sew  and  knit  and  make 
TTsefui  beautiful  bread.  At  one  of  the  examinations  the  fathers 
instruction  of  tlicse  girls  Were  present,  sitting  round  the  table,  and 
for  girls.  ^^^^  ^f  them  said,  '"  This  bread  is  very  fine  and  good  ;  who 
made  it  ?  "  We  told  him  that  his  daugliter  had  made  the  bread,  and 
he  was  delighted.  After  that  they  all  sent  their  children  to  school  to 
learn  household  business,  and  they  thus  became  an  example  to  the 
whole  population.  This  is  something  of  what  we  ourselves  hav« 
received  from  female  teaching  and  education  in  the  colony.  These 
ladies  are  pioneers  in  the  work,  and  they  are  most  helpful  to  the 
INlission  there  to  this  very  day. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Coppin  (Woman's  A.frican  IMethodist  Episcopal  Mite  Mis- 
sionary Society,  U.S.A.)  :  Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — It 
must  be  exceedingly  grateful  not  only  to  the  women  of  England,  but 
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to  the  women  of  the  world  who  are  assembled  here  to-night,  to  hear 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  with  respect  to  the  usefulness  of 
their  work.  A  great  Englisliman,  Wolsey,  not  in  his  low  estate,  but 
when  he  had  reached  his  highest,  said  to  his  secretary,  "  Be  jusc  and 
fear  not."  But  from  time  immemorial  men  have  been  a  long  time 
learning  not  only  not  to  fear,  but  that  the  only  safety  is  „    ...    ,. 

."  *'  IT  Man  8  injustice 

in  justice.  Ihe  old  idea  was  that  it  a  woman  were  allowed  to  woman 
to  develop  the  powers  that  God  had  given  her  for  her  own  "*t^«P*»* 
happiness  and  for  His  glory,  she  would  in  some  way  turn  the  world 
u])side  down,  or  get  outside  of  the  womanly  sphere  which  God 
intended  her  to  live  in.  That  idea  is  little  by  little  being  disproved. 
More  and  more  the  ignorance  of  one  age  becomes  the  wisdom  of  the 
next,  and  the  dishonour,  the  contempt  of  one  age  is  the  glory  of  the 
next.  Slowly  the  plans  of  Providence  develop  themselves.  The  Lord 
God  has  all  the  eternal  ages  in  which  he  may  develop  His  plans,  and 
He  is  in  no  hurry  to  show  us  to-day  the  plans  that  He  laid  down  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

If,  in  the  beginning  of  any  work,  a  woman,  in  trying  her  powers, 
has  made  a  blunder,  slie  will  be  corrected  by  her  failures,  just  as  a 
jierson  taking  a  wrong  medicine  would  be  corrected  either    -^^^^^  .g 
by  the  sickness  or  by  the  death  that  followed.     It  was      aptitude 
pleasantly  hinted  here  to-day,  and  in  the  most  delicate   ^o*" ^^^^ w<""J^- 
manner  of  the  women  of  England,  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to 
remember  not  to  undertake  what  we  cannot  do.     But  I  think  it  may 
be  understood  that  in  the  work  of  women  to  women  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  complete  work   to  do — complete  in  so   far  as  the  whole 
octave  of  music  is  not  complete  without  half-notes. 

Those  who  have  read   that  beautiful    oi;ition,    "  De   Seneetute,"   will 
remember  that  Cato  said  that  lie  liked  a  young  man  in  whom  there  was 
something  of  the  woman,  and  he  also  liked  an  old  man  in  whoru  there  was 
something  of  the  young  man.    8o  we  all  like  a  man  who  has  in  him  certain 
fine  chai'acteristics  winch  belong  to  woman,  and  so  we  like  a  woman  who 
has  in  her  a  certain  strength  of  character  which  belonirs  to  man.     You  all 
remember  how,  on  one  memorable  Friday  afttTnoou,  the  most  memorable 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  there  sat  a  judge  to 
deliver  a  sentence,  the  word  of  a  Wf^man,  in  all  womanly  sweet- 
ness, not  appearing  as  judge  upon  the  bench,  but  under  those    ^°™t^j.e* 
womanly  conditions  which  we  all  gi-ant  to  her,  was  uttered  in 
protest  to  the  judge  who  sat  in  his  place  :   '•  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with 
the  blood  of  that  just  jNIan  !  " 

You  will  also  remember  that  in  the  morning,  when  the  disciples 
ran  to  the  sepulchre,  those  who  stepped  down  and  looked  in  saw  the 
linen  clothes  lying  there,  the  material  and  physical  conditions,  but 
when  the  woman  looked  in  she  saw  a  radiant  Presence,  who  with 
Divine  courtesy  inquired  whom  she  sought.  Is  not  that,  then,  suffi- 
cient evidence,  without  trenchin;  upon  all  those  qualities  which 
distinguish  men,  that  women  may,  to  the  very  highest  and  fullest 
extent,  in  her  work  for  woman  and  for  the  world,  be  purely  womanly, 
and  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  noblest  womanhood  ?    I  come  from 
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a  country  where  everybody  ex])ects  to  be  President  ;  yet  T  luive  no 
political  as]>iriitions  whatever,  and  I  have  no  deisire  or  hankering  for 
a  cope  or  a  hat. 

Mrs.  Edge  (L.M.S,,  from  Hong  Kong)  :  I  am  jjleased  to  stand 
here  and  >i)eak  to  you  about  the  needs  of  women  in  China;  and  I 
■  Messagefrom  hriug  to  you  as  English  Ciiristians  a  message  from  our 
Chinese  deacons.ciiinese  (leacons.  A  day  or  two  before  I  left  Hong  Kong 
they  came  to  my  house,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  conversation 
we  had.  They  said,  ''You  are  going  to  England  ;  will  you  thardc  the 
Christians  there  for  sending  amongst  us  the  Missionaries  to  teach  us 
the  way  of  life  and  holiness  ?  IW,  above  all,  will  you  ]»ray  and  ask 
that  they  \^ ill  send  out  more  women  to  work  amongst  our  women  and 
girls?''  Why  do  we  want  women  and  girls  to  go  into  these  homes  ? 
l>ecause,  dear  friends,  in  the  homes  of  our  Chinese  women  there  is 
darkness,  sin,  and  misery  ;  but  there  are  homes  that  would  be  tilled 
with  hajjpiness  if  God's  light  reigned  there. 

Do  you  ask  me,  Js  it  possible  for  a  Chinese  woman  to  become 
a  Christian  ?  Yes,  dear  friends,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  not  lost  its 
Thepower  power ;  there  is  the  same  power  in  the  blessed  Gospel 
of  the  Gospel,  to-day  as  there  ever  was.  The  women  in  these  Chinese 
homes  become  true,  devoted,  and  earnest  Christians.  As  you  have 
beard  this  evening,  a  Chinese  woman  has  supreme  control  in  her 
house  ;  and  it  is  a  l^lessed  thing  to  go  into  one  of  these  homes  where 
there  is  a  Christian  mother,and  to  see  the  stimulating  intiuence  that 
she  exercises  as  compared  with  the  misery  of  a  home  where  the 
heathen  mother  exerts  her  inlluence.  I'oor  girls  who  become 
Christians  have  to  endure  untold  persecutions  because  they  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  but  God  is  able  to  give  them  power  to 
be  witnesses  of  His  spirit  in  these  dark  heathen  homes. 

Oh  !  mothers  of  Eui^land,  if  you  could  hut  go  and  see  these  scenes  for 
yourselves,  I  should  not  have  to  come  here  to  niglit  .•^ind  ajipeal  to  you 
nevei-  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  your  childr'-n  euga^'iiig  in 
this  work.  1  know  that  there  are  many  of  our  diuighlers  who 
are  willing  to  go  out  to  the  work;  and  what  is  the  obstacle? 
M*  hers  and  fathers  !  they  are  not  content  to  give  up  tlu>  best  they  have 
for  God.  God  has  given  you  g  at  privileges  and  responsibilities,  and  who 
amongst  you  to-d;i}'  will  go  out  to  these  heathen  lands,  not  only  to  China, 
but  to  India  and  Africa  1  Who  amongst  you  will  .say,  "  Here  am  I ; 
send  me"? 

Let  me  say  that  one  qualification  (many  are  needed)  for  women's 

work  is  this — we  need    education.     1   believe   in   sendinif   to   th(^se 

Qualifications  liiuds,  especially  to  China,  people  who  are  educated.     We 

forthework.  need  education,  and  we  need  rehiiement  ;  but  above  all 

we  need  to  have  hearts  aflame  with  the  love  of  (iod,  and  hearts  that 

will  enable  us  to  go  out  amonirst  these  iieoijle  and  determine  that  we 
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Before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  to  take  this  op>portunity  of  testify- 
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ing to  the  noble  work  that  is  being  done  in  Canton  by  our  American 
sisters.     They  have  a  sjdendid  training  home;  and  1  '"^nri  work  in  Canton 
longing  and  hoping  for  the  day  when  we  shall  have  a  home    by  American 
in  lloiig  Kong,  where  we  can  train  Chinese  workers  to  go       ^**^*"" 
and  work  amongst  their  heathen  sis\ers.     At  present  I  am  told  th:d  this 
is  far  too  expensive.     I  ask  the  Churches  if  they  are  content  to  say 
that  it  is  tot)  ex[»ensive.     Dear  friends,  may  God   give  you  a  rich 
outpouring  of  His  Spirit!     We  need  to  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
the  ]»ower  th;i(   is  in  us,  and  then  as  God  shall  lead  us  may  we  go 
forth  to  this  great  work,  looking  to  Him  for  His  blessing  which  shall 
never  fail. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Blackstock  (Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada):  It  is  tilting  that  I  should  be 
the  last  s]K>alN"er  here  this  evening,  as  l  represent,  T  believe,  the 
youngest  Missionary  organisation  in  the  Mission -field,  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  the  ^lethodist  Church  in  Canada.  But 
although  our  organisation  is  a  very  young  one,  having  The  Society's 
been  in  existence  only  six  years,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  work  in  Japan, 
our  Father  in  Heaven  has  permitted  us  to  do  some  substantial  work 
in  the  interests  of  our  sulTering  sisters  in  Japan.  Six  years  ago  last 
autumn  a  small  company  of  Christian  women  met  together,  at  the 
suggestion,  1  believe,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  General  ^lissionary 
Society,  to  organise  a  Woman's  jNlissionary  Society.  Before  the 
expiration  of  tiie  year  we  sent  a  ]Missionary  lady  to  .hipan,  where  she 
established  a  very  flourishing  school,  and  during  the  past  year  we 
have  had  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pupils  enrolled  as  scholars, 
one  hundred  of  them  being  boarders;  and  what  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  numbers,  we  have  sixty-five  converted  to  Christ  and  giving 
evidence  of  :i  true  Christian  life, — as  much  as  can  be  found  in  the 
Churches  at  home,  we  are  told.  We  have  now  six  or  seven  liidies  in 
Japan.  The  doors  stand  wide  open,  and  women  are  ready  to  acce})t 
the  Gospel.  Our  ^lissionaries  find  easy  access  to  them,  and  our  work 
there  lias  been  of  a  most  encouraging  character. 

But  while  our  work  in  Japan  has  been  of  a  character  of  whic^.  I  liavo 
spoken,  I  wish  to  icfcr  to  the  reflex  influence  of  that  work  upon  the 
Methodist  Chinch  at  hoiue.  A  few  of  our  ministers  at  the 
commencement  looked  with  a  little  suspicion  upon  us,  •'^fi'aitl^^n^^omework. 
that  our  work  mi<iht  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  General 
Society.  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  is  attending  this  Conference,  would,  I  am 
hurc,  if  he  wen;  present,  bear  me  out  in  this  statement,  that  instead  of 
being  a  hindrance  we  have  been  a  help  to  that  Society.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  Church  was  there  so  much  said,  and  so  much  done,  in  the 
interests  of  jVIission  work  as  since  our  Woman's  Missionary  organisation 
was  est.  dshed.  And  it  seems  to  me  very  i-ensonable  that  it  should  he  so. 
It  is  sometimes  said  of  us — perhaps  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present — 
that  we  are  veiy  much  lisposed  to  talk,  and  that  we  do  not  always  talk 
j  wisely  or  well.  INbiy  not  that  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
always  had  very  great  things  to  talk  about?     But  our  bvethrcn  having 
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accordt'd    to   us   tlu^    privilege  of   bt^'oniing    inti'icstcd   in  our    .si.stcrs    in 

licjithen  lands,  we  have  had  something  to  talk  about  worthy  of  our  tinier 

MTid  thought  and  trouble.     A  gentleman  said,  in  the  eity  of 

An  object      'l\)j,,j,t()     t^o   vcars    ago,    "  N'ou    can    hear    of     nothing    but 

of  interest.       -,,..'.  •','^'..  .'^ 

IMissionarU's  nowadays;  it  you  piiss  tlu^  corner  of  a  strerl 
wlicro  two  V.1'  thre(!  hulios  are  standing  you  are  sure  to  hear  something 
al)Out  Missions." 

Something  has  been  said  about  ]»rayer.  Now,  I  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  100  per  cent,  more  prayer  oftered  to  God  to-d;iy  in 
Canada  than  there  was  before  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was 
organised.  We  have  our  auxiliaries  meeting  every  month  for  prayer 
and  conference.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  we  have 
Increased  prayer  fi  meeting  every  Friday  morning  from  eleven  o'clock  till 
lorMiisions.  half-past  twelve  for  prayer  for  Christian  Missions.  In  that 
])rayer  meeting  we  have  a  record  of  the  prayers  that  are  presented. 
Whenever  anything  occurs  in  our  Missionary  work  in  Japan,  when 
there  is  any  want  of  agents  or  money,  the  jirayer  for  that  want  is 
recorded  in  a  ])ook,  and  the  answers  arr^  recorded  as  (iod  gives  tluMii 
to  us.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  you  would  be  astonished  to  find 
liow  many  answers  to  these  j)rayers  are  recorded  in  that  bo(A'. 
Due  of  the  standing  prayers  in  the  book  is  tliat  the  sjiirit  of 
liberality  might  comedown  upon  the  men  of  our  Churches  through- 
out Ciiristendom.  Every  Friday  morning  for  ten  months  out  of  the 
twelve  in  the  year  this  prayer  meeting  is  held. 

Mrs.  Thomson  (L.M.S.,  from  Matal)eleland,  South  Afiica):   1  have 

been  in  Africa — indeed,  I  may  say,  in  the  centre  of  Africa — for  (juite 

eiglit  years,  and  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  much  poor  women 

^        ,      suffer  there  because  the  light  of  the  (iospel  has  not  reached 

Personal  .      .  "  i 

experience  in  them.      As  Christian  women  we  ought  to  hail   with  glad- 
AiVica.       jj^^^  iijg  jj^.^y  tone  that  is  taken   with  regard  to  this  work 

amongst  women  in  heathen  lands.  Woman  has  always  been  the 
slave  and  drudge  of  man,  but  now  through  the  influence  of  the  (iospcd 
she  is  raised  to  be  man's  helper  and  ecpial. 

Having  lived  in  Mataheleland  amongst  purely  heatlwri  people,  1  never 

can  forget  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  amongst  tliem.     We  weresiuTounded 

by  a  niunher  of  naked  heathen  men,  hut  J   am  glad  to  say  that  the  intlu- 

enee  of  the  Gospel  amongst  those  people  has  l)ern  most  marked.     T  have 

FCen  the  dark  eyes  of  those  savage  men  light  up  with  the  good  old  s^ory  of 

Influence  of  the  t^'^  ^^^®  ^^  Christ.     These  men  have  heart;-;  like  ours,  and  they 

Gospel  upon    feel  exactly  as  wB  f»'<'l.      J  have  seen  an  old  man  bringing  his 

savages.      ]{{i\q  grandchild  to  h.'ive  some  simple  ojx-i.-ition  performed,  and 

I  have  seen  him  put  the  child  down  in  our  care  an<l  then  run  away, closing 

liis  eyes  and  covering  his  (>ars  lest  he  should  h(>ar  the  cry  of  pain.      I   have 

seen  an  old  widowed  mother  weejiing  over  her  son  after  he  was  gone,  just 

as  we  mothers  do  here.     I  remember  when   I  was  in  veiy  great  sorrow 

myself,  a  dear  child  having  been  taken  from  us,  and,  my  husband  and 

myself  being  quite  alone,  I  had  no  Christian  lady  friend  to  turn  to;  but 

these  women  did  not  foiget  me.     After  the  child  was  buried  they  did  not 
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send  youn;;  women  to  me,  Imt  the  old  came  and  sat  down  hefon;  :iie,  and 
talked  to  me  and  eomt'orted  me,  just  as  one  woman  wouhl  tlo  to  anoiher 
hero  in  a  time  of  .-onow. 

When  Missionaries  go  out  there  and  only  remain  a  few  }carj',  tho 
question  is  asked,  What  are  the  results?  W«'  leave  the  results  to 
(lod.  We  have  wt)rked  for  llim.  I  could,  if  I  had  time,  tcdl  you  a 
little  of  our  work — not  our  work  hut  (rod's  work.  We  went  xhe  rosuit* 
there  as  His  humhle  s«'rvants,  willin*^  to  do  His  will,  to  leftwitiiOoJ. 
spend  and  he  spent  for  llim,  and  we  never  regretted  it.  I  assure  you 
I  look  back  upon  the  years  I  sjient  in  Matabeleland  as  the  happiest  of 
my  life.  Hut  it  is  very  frying  to  us.  Living  as  you  do  here  in  a 
stat(j  of  religious  luxury,  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  \N'hat 
would  you  think  if  there  were  only  on(i  Church  in  all  Knghind, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland?  That  wasting  stat<!  of  things  when  1  first 
wenf.  to  Matabeleland.  I  remend)er  how  I  longed  to  hear  a  Christian 
hymn  sung,  and  how  when  I  did  la-ar  it  it  was  too  unich  for  me  to 
hear.  Never  think  that  Missions  are  a  failure  in  Africa.  I  believo 
there  are  bright  days  in  store  for  Africa.  Soinetinu's  my  hearf  is  tilled 
with  deep  emotion  when  we  receive  news  of  the  .Mission  in  Central 
Africa,  fliaf  this  one  and  another  one  have  laid  down  their  Dratha  of 
lives.  Ah  !  if  they  have  laid  down  their  lives  here,  it  has  Missionaries, 
been  to  take  them  up  in  heaven,  (lod  has  been  kind  to  them,  and 
they  have  enfered  into  rest,  l^et  us  do  all  we  can  to  help  forward 
these  ISIissions!  We  nuist  do  it  individually  ;  it  must  be  to  us  a 
personal  interest,  and  I  assure  you  it  will  be  a  joy  to  our  own  hearts. 

The  Chairman  offered  prater  and  pronounced  the  Benediclion. 
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SPECIAL  MISSIONARY  SUBJECTS. 


Fourth  Mektino. 

THE    (JllUlWirS    DUTY    A XI)    A    NEW   DEPAHTURE    IN 
MISSIONARY  ENTER  PRISE. 

{Moiuhuj  evening,  June  \Sth,  in  the  Larye  Ifall.) 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  t^ecretury,  Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson. 

Rev.  Prebendary  Edmonds  ofTored  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  My  brothers  and  sisters  in  tlie  Lord, — We  meet 
1 0-day  overshadowed  by  a  great  national  sorrow — the  sorrow  of  our 
l)eloved(iueen,  the  sorrow  of  Knghnid's  eldest  (hiugliter;  and  to-night 
our  hearts  cannot  but  pass  from  tliis  hall,  where  we  are  met  for  the 
advancement  of  our  dear  Lord's  purposes  of  love  in  this  fallen  world — 
we  cannot  but  pas.s  in  thought  to  the  shadowed  homes  \vliich  this 
great  sorrow  has  darkened.  Wlio  does  not  jmiy,  God  be  with  our 
aUietic  ^^^loved  Quecu  ?  Who  does  not  ]»ray,  Uod  be  with  the 
reference  to  the  widowcd  Kmpress  of  (iermauy  ?  Who  does  not  pray,  God 
Emperors  death,  j^^  ^^.-^^^i  that  young  man  Called  to  so  great  and  solemn  a 
responsibility?  Uh,  may  God  hear  our  prayers,  and  may  Ife  enable 
His  servant,  whom  He  has  called  to  so  high  and  important  a  post,  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  that  father,  who,  while  often  called  to  war, 
was  a  man  of  peace,  and  loved  peace!  God  grant  that,  if  it  be  His 
Messed  will,  there  may  yet  be  a  lengthening  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Christian  nations,  so  that  we  may  be  permitted,  as  those  who  desire 
to  be  the  messengers  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  to  jmrsue  our  work,  not 
amid  the  storms  of  war,  but  in  that  calm  which  God  has  in  His  mercy 
granted  us  of  late  years. 

The  words  of  the  young  Emperor  to  his  army,  which  have  vibrated 
Two  leaders  andi^^  SO  many  hearts  to-day,  may  teach  us  a  lesson.  We  are 
two  armies,  the  soldit'vs  of  tlic  Cross  of  Christ,  we  look  up  to  tlie 
Cajjtain  of  our  salvation.  He  says  in  his  address,  "The  confidorice 
with  which  I  enter  on  the  high  |)Osition  to  which  God's  will  has  called 
me  is  immovably  firm  ;  for  1  know  vsliat  a  sen.se  of  honour  and  duty 
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njy  glorious  predecfssors  have  iniplantrd  in  tlie  army."  He  says  tl  at 
the  lirm  and  inviolable  sense  that  tlie  army  lu'longs  to  its  commander 
is  an  inheritance  which  is  handeil  down  from  father  to  s(»n,  from  g«ne- 
ration  to  generation  ;  and  then  at  the  close  he  says,  '"  Thus  it  is  that 
we  and  the  army  belong  to  one  another,  and  are  born  for  each  other; 
so  let  us  resolve  to  hold  together  with  indissoluble  firmness,  whether 
Ciod  will  send  jx-ace  or  storm."     Is  that  the  utterance  of 

•j      I.'     1       I  T        •  1    X      it       /<       X     •       Our  victory  iuro. 

a  warrior-emperor  r     \>  e  look  up,  as  1  said,  to  the  (  aptani 

of  our  salvati(»n  ;  we  are  sworn  soldiers  of  i  lie  King  of  kings  ;  W(!  know 

lliat  He  leads  us  on  to  victory.     If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  bt^  against 

us? 

"  Wo  mark  tho  foes'  lulvanciiif,'  ranks, 
W«'  see  their  ^atlR■rin^'  powers  ; 
Tin-  hat  tie  may  he  tierce  ami  long, 
Tlie  victory  must  he  ours." 

We  grasp  with  joy  the  assurance  that  the  Gaptain  of  our  salvation 
is  the  Heir  of  all  things.  "Ask  of  ^le,  anu  1  will  give  thee  tlu^ 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession."  He  must  reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  His  feet.  Whatever  be  before  Ghristendom,  whether  (hiys  of 
storm  or  days  of  peace,  our  duty  is  plain. 

It  is  a  noble  device  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  Society,  the  ox 
betwe<>n  the  jilough  and  the  altar,  with  the  motto  inscribed  l)elow, 
"Ileady  for  eith<'r," — ready  for  the  plough  if  the  husl)an(lmaii  call 
to  break  up  the  fallow  ground,  or  ready  for  the  altar  if  the  great  High 
Priest  call  for  sacrifice,  ^'es,  ready  for  either.  Whatiiver  be  that  to 
which  the  Master  calls  us,  He  will  give  strength  according  to  our  day. 

The  subject  suggested  for  to-night  is  the  Church's  duty,  and  a 
new  dei)aiture  in  Missionary  effort.  This  does  not  mean  a  new  departure, 
that  we,  as  the  servants  of  the  Most  iligh  (iod,  look  for  not  new  truths. 
any  new  Gospel.  We  are  His  servants,  and  He  says,  "  I  change  not, 
therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed."  We  rest  on  Him  who 
is  "the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  We  look  for  no 
new  Bible.  The  Bible,  as  has  well  been  said,  is  an  anvil  which  has 
broken  many  hammers.  Men  come  up  with  their  vast  sledge  ham- 
mers, and  think  they  will  shatter  the  Bible,  but  the  hammers  are 
broken  and  shivered  in  their  hands,  and  the  Bible  remains  in- 
vincibly the  same.  The  great  problems  of  human  life  are  the  same 
as  they  ever  were.  There  is  sin,  tliere  is  sorrow,  there  is  death, 
there  is  eternity  before  us;  and  the  same  old  Gospel,  the  old, 
old  story  that  we  love  so  well,  is  that  which  can  alone  solve  these 
problems,  and  meet  all  the  deepest  necessities  of  our  hearts. 

As  we  meet  together  to-night,  brothers  and  sisters, from  different 
fields    of  labour,   brougiit  up  in  different  confederations  of  Church 
work,  we  do  not  meet  to  compromise  that  truth  which    Principle  not 
we  conscientiously  hold;  there   is    no   explaining   away     abandoned, 
those  principles  which  we  hold.     We  rejoice — I  bebeve  I  may  say 
of  all  here — we  rejoice   in  three  words,  whick  are  great  favourites 
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of  mine — Catholic,  Protei^tant,  Evangelical.  We  hold  those  great 
principles  by  (Jod's  grace,  in  His  strength,  and  shall  hold  them  even 
to  the  end.  Therefore  we  do  not  look  forward  to  fusing  into  one 
those  distinctive  truths  which  God  has  given  us  to  grasp.  It  was 
said  that  in  the  great  fire  at  Corinth,  in  classical  times,  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  brass,  and  the  iron  Wv  /e  melted  into  one,  and  a  Corinthian 
metal  was  formed  that  was  more  precious  than  all  others  in  the  eyes 
of  the  i)eople.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
temple  of  the  living  God  is  furnished.  It  is  rather  with  it,  as  with 
that  great  store  which  David  provided — the  gold  for  things  of  gold, 
the  silver  for  things  of  silver,  the  brass  for  things  of  brass,  and  the 
iron  for  things  of  iron  ;  and  the  glory  and  the  unity  of  it  was  this — 
it  was  the  tem})le  of  the  One  living  God.  And  so  it  is  with  us.  The 
seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple  was 
a  wonderful  type  of  the  Old  Testament  Church ;  but  when  St.  John, 
in  Patmos,  saw  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  there  were  not  seven 
branches  on  one  stem,  but  seven  candlesticks,  and  their  union  this: 
the  Son  of  man  was  walking  amidst  them,  and  ministering  to  them. 
And  so  I  believe  it  is  now  :  there  is  a  high,  holy,  blessed  union  which 
binds  us  all  together  as  the  Hoiy  Catholic  Church  ;  and  we  do  by 
God's  grace  protest  against  any  superstitions  which  would  darken 
His  truth,  and  by  His  grace  seek  to  make  known  that  everlasting 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  very  life. 

But  though  we  look  for  no  new  Gospel,  we  do  look  for  a  fresh  bap- 
New  baptism  of  tism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Oh!  may  not  we  in  these, 
the  Spirit,  which  many  Christians  believe  to  be  the  last,  days  of  the 
Church's  warfare  before  the  loved  and  longed-for  return  of  our  Master 
— may  we  not  look  for  he  latter  rain  ?  The  early  rain  fell  to  soften 
the  soil  for  the  seed-sowi  >g,  and  this  was  granted  in  Pentecostal  days. 
There  have  been  showers  .'-om  time  to  time  of  great  blessing  through 
the  ages.  For  while  this  i.  -^alled  a  centenary,  it  is  in  reality  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Chuiv' 's  warfare,  and  a  mighty  work  has 
been  done  from  age  to  pge.  Ah,  even  in  those  days  which  people 
talk  of  as  the  dark  ages,  how  much  of  holy  consecration  there  often 
was  on  the  part  of  faithful  servants  of  the  living  God,  who  gave  up 
all  to  proclaim  Christ  ong  those  who  were  then  heathen!  But  I 
believe  that  we  may  Ic  n  these  days  for  the  latter  rain — the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  ot  Gcd,  in  a  very  memorable  way,  such  as  is 
foretold  by  the  prophet,  that  He  would  pour  out  His  Spirit  on  all 
flesh.  Thus  the  Master  will  prepare  the  way  for  His  returning  glory. 
And  we  look  for  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  New  Commandment  that  we  had 
from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love  one  another ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  very  fact  of  meeting  together  face  to  face,  and  grasping  the 
hand  in  brotherly  affection,  is  a  real  power  ;  and  the  Conference  which 
And  of  love  ^^  ^^^^  reminds  one  of  the  words  in  the  history  of  Joseph, 
feUowsiup,  and  "  After  that  his  brethren  talked  with  him."     That  con- 

prayer.      yersatiou  had  no  small  influence,  I  doubt  not,  in  cementing 
hearts  which  had  been  sundert     long.     "We  look  for  a  new  departure 
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here,  that  we  may  help  one  another  by  mutual  counsel,  and  by  shar- 
ing that  experience  which  God  has  given  to  His  servants  in  different 
parts  of  the  Alission-tield.  It  was  Bishop  French,  who  so  earnestly 
desired  that  Grod  would  raise  up  native  apostles,  converts  among  the 
heathen,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  His  love  in  India.  Why  should 
it  not  be  so?  "According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you."  "  If  we 
ask  anything  according  to  His  will.  He  heareth  us."  Oh,  what  would 
it  be  if  native  apostles  were  raised  up  in  India,  in  China,  in  Japan, 
and  far  away  among  the  heathen — men  full  of  grace  and  power ! 

We  thank  God  for  what  He  has  done  ;  we  thank  God  for  the 
faithful  men  He  has  already  raised  up ;  but  we  look  that  He  will 
pour  out  His  Spirit  in  such  a  marked  manner  that  many  a  glorious 
standard-bearer  shall  come  forth,  brothers  in  Christ,  who  have  them- 
selves been  called  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.  Then 
the  work  of  Christian  women — truly  the  missing  link —  "The missing 
oh,  we  thank  God  for  it!  At  our  last  census  it  was  lin^." 
found  that  there  were  a  million  more  women  in  the  United  King- 
dom than  men.  Oh,  if  God  were,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  to  call 
many  of  these  and  plant  tliem  out  far  and  wide  in  the  Mission-field, 
what  an  unspeakable  power  they  would  be !  Those  who  have  already 
gone  forth  have  shown  us  how  God  works  by  them,  and  how  He  uses 
them  to  lead  their  sisters  to  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Bat  I  must  not  take  up  more  of  your  time.  I  will  only  say  one 
thing  more.  While  we  speak  of  a  new  departure  we  do  not  expect 
any  break  of  continuity  with  the  past.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  as  a  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed,  the  least  of  seeds, 
but  it  sprang  up  until  the  birds  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches  of 
it.  So  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  real  holy  continuity  of  faith 
and  love  and  experience  in  Christ's  Church,  and  that  His  kingdom 
will  thus  grow  from  strength  to  strength,  and  we  shall  be  constrained 
to  say,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doirig,  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Webb-Peploe  (C.M.S.) :  My  beloved  brethren  in  the  Lord, 
— This  is  the  tenth  day  of  this  holy  Convention,  and  we  are  about  to 
part  one  from  another  as  a  collective  body.  We  have  met  in  Christ's 
name,  and  the  question  before  us  to-night,  as  J  understand  it,  is — 
What  shall  now  happen  as  the  result  of  this  gathering  ?  It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  be  moved  collectively  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity ;  and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been 
moving  in  these  meetings,  the  whole  mass  of  those  who  have  met  from 
day  to  day  have  felt  themselves  stirred  by  the  impulse  of  brotherly 
unity.     It  is  impossible  for  men  as  Christians,  no  matter  „  ..   .  ^.  _ 

•z.^..  '  Unity  in  Christ 

what  their  denomination  may  be,  to  come  together,  shoul-     the  want  of 
der  to  shoulder,  without  the  angles  being  speedily  rubbed       the  day. 
away  ;  and,  thank  God,  we  may  learn  this  as  we  touch  one  another  in 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  there  is  one  blood,  one  life,  that 
flows  through  all,  from  point  to  point,  until  the  whole  realises  that  it  is 
but  one  body.     In  the  Epistle  which  we  were  reading  in  my  church 
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yesterday  for  the  ordination  of  two  young  men  who  are  just  about  to 
be  dispatched  for  work  in  the  east  of  Africa,  we  are  told  that,  not 
only  is  there  one  body,  not  only  is  there  one  faith  and  one  baptism, 
but  that  by  (rod's  grace  we  are  being  knit  together  through  the  gifts 
which  He  has  given  to  us,  until  we  are  all  to  grow  unto  the  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  The 
one  jNIan,  Christ  Jesus,  and  we  all  His  members — that  is  the  great 
end  of  the  work  of  the  Church  to-day.  And  all  the  Churches,  if  they 
must  be  separated  by  different  titles  for  the  present,  are  one  with  Grod  ; 
and  we  are  thanking  God  this  day,  most  of  us  I  hope,  for  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace  which  has  been  engendered  by 
this  great  Convention. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  What  of  the  righteousness  of  life 
which  is  to  follow  ?     I  am  here  to  speak  to  you — as  I  trust  everybody 

A  new  sense  "^^^^  speak — with  this  deep  conviction,  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ofduty.  cient  to  stir  men  with  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
because  they  come  together  and  realise  their  collective  unity  as  the 
Church  of  God  ;  but  that  from  this  moment,  if  this  meeting  be  taken 
in  one  sense  as  the  closing  meeting,  because  of  the  title  that  has  been 
given  to  it,  each  individual  soul  before  God  must  comprehend  what 
God  the  Lord  would  have  it  do  and  have  it  be.  We  may  not  stand 
still,  my  brethren ;  God  never  lets  His  Church  stand  still.  When 
Pentecost  had  come  He  speedily  scattered  them,  and  we  are  told  that 
when  they  were  scattered,  though  the  Bishops  and  Elders  remained  at 
the  centre  for  a  while  to  organise  matters,  the  others  went  every- 
where preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — men  and  women.  We 
thank  God  that  He  empowered  men  and  women  to  go  forth,  and  that 
He  gave  them  the  one  great  commission  to  go  unto  the  ends  of  the 
world  and  make  known  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

We    are   met   this   night  with   one    grand  resy>onsibility.     ]Men 

often  shirk  that  word  "responsibility"  on  the  pltM  that  it  involves 

^d        a  duty  which  they  are  'inable  to  meet.     Ear  I  find  that 

responsibility,  responsibility  means,  thank  God,  the  capacity  for  the  ful- 
filinv'ut  of  obligation;  and  we  are  met  to-night  with  the  capacity  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  laid  upon  us  :  because  God  the  iloly 
Ghost  empowers,  not  the  Church  alone  in  its  collective  title,  not  the 
masses  of  those  who  gather  together  so  that  they  can  rub  away 
difficulties  and  speak  as  brethren  in  the  Lord,  but  each  individual 
soul  that  makes  one  living  member,  or  one  single  iota  or  particle 
of  that  member  of  the  great  l^ody  of  Christ,  to  fulfil  what  God 
would  have  it  do.  And  it  is  this  I  have  felt  laid  upon  me  to-night, 
the  pressure  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  one's  soul,  to  make  known 
the  individualisation  which  there  is  in  connection  with  the  great  unity 
of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  thank  God,  my  brethren, 
And        for  the  sense  of  brotherhood  that  has  been  engendered 

individuauty.  during  these  days.  I  thank  God  for  the  love  that  we  have 
felt  permeating  the  whole,  as  meeting  after  meeting  has  taken  place. 
But  I  cannot  rest  contented  with  that ;  and  now,  as  I  look  ujwn  this 
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great  gathering,  I  say  to  myself,  if  God  the  Holy  Ghost  were  to  move 
in  our  midst,  as  He  might  do  and  would  do  if  men  did 
not  hinder  Him,  what  could  not  Gcd  do  from  this  night    ^^^'''^"' 
forth  if  every  man  and  woman  here  before  the  Lord  were  to  realise 
his  or  her  blessed,  glorious,  boundless  responsibility  ? 

K  this  be  laid  upon  us  as  the  sul^ject  of  to-night,  then  let  me 
remind  you  that,  though  we  have  seen  great  things  performed  in 
the  past,  though  we  glorify  God  for  individuals  in  days  that  are 
gone,  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  God  can  do  with  one  man  wholly 
consecrated  unto  Him.  I  look  across  the  water  at  our  brother 
Moody,  and  I  thank  God  for  the  testimony  given  by  that  one  man. 
And  J  say  that  a  cosmopolitan  Christian  such  as  ]Moody,  if  every 
man  were  to  realise  his  high  calling  in  Christ  Je  -us,  might  be  found  in 
every  soul  here  to-night,  though  not  endowed  perhaps  with  the  peculiar 
])owers  that  God  has  bestowed  upon  our  brother.  Each  man  has  not 
only  his  individuality  as  an  entity  or  a  particular  person  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord,  but  each  man  has  his  peculiar  gifts.  The  ear  may  not 
say  to  the  eye,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee  ;  "  and,  as  we  read  in  And  unity  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Christ. 
even  the  Head,  Christ  Jesus  Himself,  cannot  say  to  the  feet,  "  I 
have  no  need  of  you."  Therefore,  as  He  looks  upon  this  gathering 
to-night,  and  picks  out  each  particular  soul,  with  not  only  its  indi- 
viduality as  a  person  before  the  Lord,  but  with  its  individual  gifts, 
its  peculiar  privileges  and  personal  responsibilities.  He  says  to  each 
one,  '•  There  is  a  work  for  thee  to  do ;  wilt  thou  do  it  now  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord?"  INIy  brethren,  we  are  waiting,  not,  I  believe, 
for  more  Conventions ;  not,  I  belie\  e,  for  more  attempts  tobind  together 
the  Churches  with  a  sense  of  a  jjerhaps  somewhat  unreal  unification 
instead  of  unity  ;  but  while  there  is  a  living  unity  that  pervades  the 
whole — and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  it  in  gatherings  like  this — 
wliat  we  are  now  perhaps  called  to  look  for  is  the  personal  realisation 
of  unbounded  honour  in  being  called  to  go  forth  and  do  our  own  part. 

The  saying  is  rife  in  the  present  day — we  constantly  liear  it — "  It 
would  not  he  right  to  send  out  the  noblest ;  we  cannot  utibrd  to  send 
out  from  England,  from  the  very  centre  of  the  vital  power  of  the  Church, 
those  who  are  peculiarly  endowed  in  any  sense ;  Ave  may  send  the 
common,  but  wo  cannot  spare  the  bright,  the  noble,  and  the 
beautiful."       More  than  once  it  has  been  taid,  concerning  one,ff3 *''/'®"'!?*! 

.  Ill  11-  I  c         oervn    trom  God. 

in  whom  I  am  interested,  who  has  consecrated  mmselr  to 
Missionary  work,  "  Surely  inferior  metal  will  do  for  the  heathen ! "  My 
brothers  and  sisters,  God  looks  for  the  best ;  God  looks  for  that  which  is 
noblest  and  brightest ;  God  must  have  the  best;  and  God  waits  to  see  wdio 
of  His  children,  however  endowed,  will  say,  "  Lord,  here  am  I ;  send  me." 
And  as  I  look  from  this  gathering  around  upon  my  hearers,  I  ask.  Who  can 
dare  to  hold  back  when  God  says,  "  I  wait  to  know  who  will  rise  to 
My  service  "  ?  My  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  no  mere  enthusiasm,  it  is  the 
cpiestion  of  all  questions  that  concerns  the  glory  of  God,  the  rich  joy  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  liappiness  of  the  world,  the  overthrow 
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of  the  devil,  and  the  uplifting  of  all  creation  from  its  groaning  and  travail- 
ing into  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  This  is  the 
question,  *'  Who  is  ready  to  go  for  us  ?  and  whom  shall  we  send  ?  "  While 
the  Chui"cli  of  Jesus  dares  to  sit  still,  how  can  we  wonder  that  the  heathen 
scoflf] 

The  world  at  large  is  wondering  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  can 

profess  to  be  the  great  panacea  "for  the  healing  of  the  nations,"  and  yet 

has  made  so  litti-    way.     Thoi-e  is  no  word  so  touching  as  this,  which  has 

come  to  us  from     le  lips  of  many  an  individual  heathen,  "  Is  this  ull  true  ? 

Have  you  had  th.    long?     Yet  you  have  kept  it  back  from  us;  how  could 

you  keep  it  to  youisclves,  if  it  was  really  the  power  of  God  foi- 

^"""Jorid.^^    salvation  to  usT'     And  to-day  the  great  mass  of  the  world, 

untouched,  unsaved,  and   unlualcd  with  the  Gospel  power  of 

Kilvation  for  souls,  is  standing  at  the  door  of  the  great  Christian  Cliurches, 

and  is  saying  to  us,  not  as  a  body  now,  hut  to  you,  my  brethren,  and  to 

you,  my  sisters,  and  to  me,  "Is  there  nothing  that  tiiou  coiddst  do  for  the 

salvation  of  the  world?" 

Look  at  what  God  has  wrought  through  individual  men  in  days  gone  by, 

not  only  for  the  quickening  of  the  Churches,  as  by  our  American  evangelist 

brother,  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 

young  men,  Stanley  Smith,  Chai'les  Studd,  Montagu  Beauchamp,  and  others. 

They  have  taught  the  Church  and   the  world,  and   they  are 

T^inSviduais^"*^'^'-'^^^'^©  ^^'*^  heathen  who  wait  to  become  members  of  the 
Church  of  the  living  God,  yea,  they  have  compelled  men  to  see 
that  there  is  a  power  far  greater  than  that  of  mere  intellect,  far  beyond 
the  grandeur  of  position  whi(;h  men  are  seeking  for  themselves  to-day,  that 
there  is  a  something  which  God  alone  c.ii  give,  and  it  is  the  powei-  of  God 
unto  salvation,  which  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Jei-us  Christ,  when  it  is 
])reached  by  men  who  are  quickened  and  called  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
Himself — and  it  is  this  that  we  are  looking  for.  As  we  look  down  upon 
gatherings  like  this,  we  ask,  "  W^hat  might  not  be  done  for  the  evangelising 
of  the  world  if  the  whole  audience  were  stiried  with  a  true  jNlissionary 
spirit  ?  "  But  Satan  is  among  us,  and  saying  to  each  parti^-ular  soul,  "  There 
is  surely  nothing  great  that  thou  couldst  do."  But,  as  ^  i  look  back  upon 
history  and  ask  what  has  been  done  by  individuals,  we  take  an  illustration 
from  secular  history.  In  tiie  great  Indian  Mutiny,  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  asked  by  a  certain  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Punjab, 
"  What  are  your  methods  by  which  you  acc<nnplish  such  stiange  and 
wonderful  results?  "  **  It  is  not  our  methods,"  he  i-eplied,  "but  our  men." 
And  the  leal  want  of  to-day  is  men  ;  me7i — quickened,  empowered  by  God 
the  Holy  Gh')st,  fully  realising  their  dependence  upon  Christ,  anr".  with 
that  al-ility  which  God  bestows  upon  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  It 
is  not  the  methods,  but  the  men,  who  "  tell  "  in  Missionary  work. 

We  are  asked  to-night  whether  we  are  prepared  for  a  new 
departure.  I  believe  there  are  some  new  methods  that  may  well 
Not  methods  but^G  adopted.     T  believe  we  may  well  seek  in  days  to  come 

men.  to  Send  forth  men  and  women  who  are  not  trained  at 
universities  or  ordained  by  Christian  Bishops,  but  men  and  women 
well  trained,  who  may  be  mechanics,  or  artificers,  or  shopmen, 
labouring  men  and  women  ;  I  believe  that  we  may  send  forth  colonies 
of  Christians,  who  shall  go  into  the  midst  of  he;i<iieu  nations,  and 
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while  they  train  them  in  secular  habits  and  customs,  while  tliey  truly 
civilise  them,  should  also  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  ;  people  who 
shall  live  out  the  Christian   life,  and  speak  to  souls  while  building 
houses,  ploughing   the   fields,  or   staying   at   home    like    Christian 
mothers,  having  over  them    specially  ordained  Christian  ministers, 
who  shall  say,  like  the  Apostles,  "  We  will  give  ourselves  continually 
unto  prayer,  and  unto  the  ministry  of  the  Word."    But  this,  perhaps, 
being  a  new  method  to  which  many  of  us  look  forward,  let  me  say 
that  1  do  not  lean  upon  the  method ;  I  expect  no  great  result  from 
the  development  of  the  method,  though  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
every  Christian  organisation  that  goes  by  the  title  of  "  ^Missionary 
Society  "  shall  have  its  great  colonisation  schemes  in  and  out  among 
the  heathen,  such  as  those  that  I  have  referred  to.     But  I  would 
only  have  men  and  women  go  forth  who  are  personally  consecrated 
to  God,  personally  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  personally  realising 
their  vital  union  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  living  Saviour.     These  are 
the  men  we  want.     It  is  not  wit,  it  is  not  wisdom,  it  is  not  earthly 
wealth ;  it  is  simply  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  dwelling  in 
the  hearts  of  men  who  are  vitally  united  to  Him,  that  will  enable 
us  to  save  the  world,  not  in  its  entirety,  but  so  far  as  is  needful  to 
the  complete  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Then  the  Redeemer  will 
come,  it  may  be  in  the  midst  of  earthly  strife,  such  as  we  are  told  is 
now  almost  looming  in  the  distance.     It  may  be,  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  that  before  many  weeks  or  months  are  passed  the  great  sound 
of  war  will  be  raging  through  Euro[)e.     We  are  warned  of  it  by  those 
who  profess  to  be  pro[)hets  amongst  men ;  we  are  told  that  we  cannot 
go  on  long  in  the  existing  state  of  things  without  seeing  a  great 
and  mortal   strife   among  what  are   called   the   civilised   and   even 
the  Christian  nations  of  the  earth.     Be  it  so ;  but  if  that  be  the 
prelude  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  if  that  be  the  great  warning  cry 
that  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  is  at  hand,  I  dare  to 
ask,  as  one  who  has  hi>  share  of  work  in  this  city,  I  dare  Preparing  to 
to  ask  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Are  you  prepared  meetchriet. 
to  meet  Him  who  shall  come  as  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  who  in  that 
day  shall  give  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  to  those  who  have  faithfully 
served  Him  in  paving  the  way  for  His  glorious  advent  ? — I  ask  you, 
Are  you  ready  to  meet  your  Lord  in  that  day  when  it  will  not  be  the 
question  of  your  membership  of  this  or  that  Church,  or  of  a  great 
collective  body,  that  goes  by  ihe  name  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  look  upon  each  individual  soul,  and 
will  say,  "What  hast  thou  done?"      Are  you  prepared  to  meet  your 
Lord  and  to  hand  to  Him   the   live  talents,  the  two   talents,  the 
one  talent,  according  as   He  may  have  been  pleased  to  endow  you, 
and  to  say,  "  Lord,  Thy  five  talents  have  gained  five  other  talents ; " 
or,  "  Thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds ; "  and  to  hear  from  Him 
that  blessed  word,  "  \\'e\l  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  "  ? 

Ah,  beloved,  this  is  not  a  night  in  which  we  are  called  to  give 
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Missionary  details.  Each  heart,  each  miml,  each  head,  perhaps,  is 
just  strained  to-night  with  all  that  it  has  lieard,  and  we  are  feeling 
the  impulse  of  son\»thing  more  that  is  really  needed;  and  it  is  just 
tliis — the  i)ressure  outwards.  The  pressure  inward  has  heen  very 
great,  and  we  have  been  condensing,  as  it  were,  and  closing  up  the 
ranks  of  the  (.'hurch  of  God — condensing  into  the  brains  and  hearts 
of  the  Church  all  the  glad  tidings  of  what  God  has  wrought;  but 
beyond  this  there  is  now  the  question  of  dispersion,  dissemination. 
God  looks  upon  this  audience  to-night,  and  says.  There  is  no  saying 
Rightviews  "v^hpt  might  be  done  by  the  men  and  women  here  if  each 
of  life.  single  soul  were  to  realise  this, — "  alive  unto  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ; "  and  reckoning  myself,  as  the  Apostle  bids 
me,  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  and  committed  wholly  unto  Christ,  I  am 
henceforth  consecrated  to  my  ■Master's  service."  "  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,"  then  "  to  die  will  be  gain." 

How  we  hug  and  cherish  this  little  span  of  mortal  life,  as  if  it 
were  all  that  we  had  to  look  to !  How  utterly  contrary  to  the  creed 
we  hold,  is  the  practical  life  of  the  majority  of  Christians!  We  talk 
of  the  eternal,  we  talk  of  the  glory,  we  talk  of  the  second  coming  of 
our  Lord,  to  take  to  Himself  His  great  power,  and  to  reign  ;  and  I 
humbly  ask  now,  in  my  last  moment,  how  much  do  we  prove  that  we 
believe  it  ?  How  much  are  you  living  as  if  you  expected  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  might  be  to-night,  to  take  account  with 
vou,  and  to  settle  for  all  that  vou  have  done  and  been  for  Him  ?  Oh  ! 
in  the  view  of  that  great  day,  in  the  view  of  the  time  when  all  earthly 
wealth,  all  earthly  links,  all  earthly  homes,  all  earthly  property, 
possession,  and  power,  will  sink  away  to  less  than  nothing,  I  ask  you 
now,  in  God's  name,  to  make  a  new  departure  from  this  night,  in 
regard  to  the  privilege  of  ^NHssionary  work  ;  and,  as  you  bow  your 
knee  to-night  in  silent  prayer  alone  with  God,  or  in  united  prayer, 
hand  in  hand  with  wife  or  husband,  with  sister  or  brother,  as 
Christian  people  should  be  knit  in  home  life,  say  before 
God,  as  if  you  had  never  heard  the  call  before :  ''  0,  Lord, 
if  Thou  hast  se})arated  me,  as  Thou  didst  separate  Barnabas  and  Paul 
of  old,  to  the  work  which  Thou  hast  in  pressing  forward  the  kingdom 
uf  Christ,  I^ord,  take  me  ;  Lord,  keep  me ;  I^ord,  use  me  ;  Lord,  bless 
me  ;  and  to  Thee,  and  Thee  alone,  sliall  be  all  the  glor}-,  all  the  praise, 
and  all  the  honour,  henceforth  and  for  evermore.     Amen." 

Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  (New  York)  :  jMy  Lord,  and  Christian 
friends, — In  rising  to  speak  on  the  topic  of  the  evening,  there  comes 
vividly  to  me  the  recollection  of  an  illustration  used  by  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  who  only  last  winter  jmssed  to  his  reward,  in  one  of  the  most 
glowing  ^Missionary  addresses  1  ever  listened  to.  He  told  us  that  on 
one  occasion  ^Michael  Angelo  went  into  a  classroom  to  examine  the 
works  of  his  students,  making  a  pencil  mark  here,  and  another  there. 
At  length  he  came  to  one  piece  of  work  which,  in  many  respects,  was 
very  good,  but  it  was  crowded  and  narrow,  and  over  it  he  wrote  the 
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on^  word  "  amplius  "—wider.  So,  I  tliink,  during  recent  vivars  our 
great  J^ord  and  .Master,  Jesus  Christ,  has,  throiiirh  the  "  caiito 
opening  of  new  countries  to  the  entrance  of  the  (rosi)el,  widerpuns. 
through  the  large  facilities  which  we  have  for  carrying  on  Missionary 
enterprise,  and  especially  latterly,  through  the  almost  unprecedented 
number  of  those  who  are  offering  themselves  for  work  on  the  foreign 
field,  written  "amplius"  over  our  work — wider,  wider;  and  the 
word  has  been  particularly  emphasised  by  the  proceedings  of  this 
Conference. 

The  question  before  us  this  evening  shapes  itself  thus  to  me,  as 
the  minister  of  a  Home  Church  :  What  is  required  by  the  Churches  at 
home,  in  order  that  we  should  obey  this  call  to  advance      _,   „ 

111  ,  1        1  •  •  1         i  1      .  1         11  1  1  *  "*  Home 

all  along  the  hne,  m  order  that  we  should  respond  to  the  churchs  speci-i 
words  which  God  is  addressing  to  us,  as  Ke  did  to  ]Moses  :  "*®'^- 
"Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward"?  And, 
first  of  all,  I  would  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  we  need,  in 
the  Home  Churches,  a  more  intense  feehng,  a  deeper  intensity  of  love 
to  the  personal  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  all  our  membership.  We  must 
go  back,  my  Lord,  if  we  would  go  forward ;  we  must  get  to  first 
principles,  and  we  must  get  to  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  our  hearts  may  be  set  aglow  more  than  ever  with  love  to  Him. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  motive  ;  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  we  dwarf,  many  a  time,  even  our  best  works  by  doing  them  from 
the  lower  than  the  higher  motives.  The  force  of  the  water  depends 
on  the  height  from  which  it  descends — the  head,  as  we  call  it.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  minister  in  Liverpool,  that  one  afternoon  a 
fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  loftiest  places  in  one  of  the  cotton  ware- 
houses along  the  docks.  The  fire  brigade  was  soon  upon  the  scene, 
and  everything  was  done  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  but  when  they  put 
the  hose  upon  the  hydrants,  ah  me !  there  was  not  force  enough  to 
take  the  water  up  where  the  fire  was.  And  thus  it  has  been  many 
times  with  Christians  and  their  Church  work.  We  have  not  drawn 
the  water  from  the  highest  source;  we  have  not  taken  our  motive 
power  from  the  love  of  Christ.  The  power  of  Christianity  centres  in 
the  person  of  its  Lord,  and  the  Christian  motive  that  is  strongest  and 
most  powerful  always  is  "  for  My  sake." 

I  emphasise  this  especially  here  because  of  the  inventiveness  and 
originality  of  love.  There  are  two  records  in  the  Grospel  \vhich  are  to 
my  mind  very  suggestive.  There  are  two  anointings ;  j^^ve,  its  origin- 
one  by  the  unnamed  woman,  and  the  other  by  ]Mary  at  auty  and  power. 
]5ethany.  There  is  no  record  at  all  that  ]Mary  of  Bethany  knew  of 
the  other  anointing.  It  seems  to  me  that  each  woman  acted  on  the 
prompting  and  impulse  of  her  own  heart.  Love  sought  to  express 
itself  in  a  way  that  was  peculiar  to  her.  These  are  the  only  two 
things  of  the  kind  told  us  in  the  whole  Grospel  narrative.  Now, 
I  maintain  that  if  we  are  to  have  originality  and  inventiveness 
for  new  methods,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  we  have  to  go  back  and 
get  a  new  and  intenser  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     There  is 
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nothing  so  original  as  love  ;  there  is  nothing  so  inventive  as  love ; 
there  is  notliing  so  enduring  as  love.  It  is  better  to  do  a  thing  from 
the  sense  of  duty  than  not  to  do  it  at  all ;  but  duty  is  a  stern  thing, 
duty  can  be  satisfied.  The  dying  Admiral  said  :  "  Thank  God,  1  have 
done  my  duty."  The  loving  Christian,  after  he  has  done  all  that  he 
can,  says,  "  I  am  an  unprohtable  servant.''  There  is  the  difference 
between  the  two.  If,  then,  we  would  have  a  new  advance  we  must 
go  backward  ;  we  must  have  a  new  and  intenser  personal  love  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our  hearts.  "The  love  of  Christ  constraineth 
us,"  says  St.  Paul ;  and  again,  "  He  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself 
for  me."  No  mere  love  of  Christ  in  general  will  do ;  it  must 
take  the  lens  of  appropriating  faith,  and  focus  with  love  in  upon 
our  own  hearts  in  one  bright  burning  spot,  until  there  shall  be  love 
kindled  into  a  flame  there  ;  then  the  expulsive  power  of  the  new 
affection  will  exclude  from  the  heart  love  of  money,  love  of  ease,  love 
of  place,  of  prominence  of  position,  and  we  shall  seek  only  to  express 
the  ardour  and  intensity  of  our  affection  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  second  place,  I  say,  if  we  are  to  make  this  advance,  the 

Churches  need  a  deeper  sense  of  individual  responsibility  among  their 

The  Gospel    members  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.     I  take  it,  that 

a  trust,  the  Apostle  Paul  was  the  greatest  of  mere  human  JNlis- 
sionaries.  If  you  compare  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom  with  its  condition  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  I  think 
it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  no  mere  man  was  ever  honoured 
l)y  God  to  do  so  much  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  was  honoured  to  do.  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Philii)pi,  Thessalonica, 
Corinth,  Athens,  Kome,  all  came  under  the  sweep  of  his  influence, 
and  received  the  stamp  of  his  work.  There  are  two  passages  in  his 
writings  which  seem  to  me  to  explain  very  clearly  how  it  came  about 
that  he  did  so  much.  The  first  is  this,  "  We  are  allowed  of  God  to  be 
put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel."  He  regarded  himself  as  a  trustee  :  he 
had  received  the  Gospel  no'  only  to  keep  it  pure,  but  to  hold  it  forth  ; 
not  for  himself,  but  to  tell  it  abroad, — to  tell  it,  as  we  have  been 
singing,  to  all  around  ;  and  he  was  determined  that  he  would  not  be 
faithless  to  that  trust.  We  have  had  many  defalcations  in  matters 
More  sacred  thanof  pecuniary  txust  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and 

money.  they  are  not  unknown,  1  suppose,  on  this  side.  We  have 
had  many  severe  condemnations  in  the  public  prints,  and  among  the 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  about  our  defaulters ;  but,  oh 
brethren,  it  occurs  to  me  often  as  I  hear  these  things,  that  out  of  our 
own  mouths  we  may  be  condemned  for  our  faithlessness  to  the  trust 
which  God  has  committed  to  us  in  regard  to  our  fellow  men.  We 
have  the  Gospel,  not  to  keep  it,  but  to  spread  it  abroad.  You 
remember  the  story  of  Essex  and  the  ring,  which  he  received  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  he  sent  to  her  through  the  hands  of  a 
certain  countess,  who,  however,  kept  it  back.  Shall  we  play  that 
part  with  the  Gospel  that  God  has  given  to  us  to  give  to  our  fellow 
men  ? 
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In  the  stirring  history  of  the  Scottish  Covenantors  there  is  a  very 
thrilling  story  told  regarding  Ca[)tain   John    I'aton.     After  he  had 
been  apjirchended,  he  was  being  led  to  lOdinburgh  for  trial     Ar^iHon 
and  execution,  and  by  the  way  he  was  met  liy  one  who  had    krntback. 
been  his  companion  in  arms  in  Germany  undt^r  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
His  companion  said  to  him,  "Are  you  there?     I  will  write  to  the 
King  and  get  a  pardon  for  you."     Paton  said,  "  Ah,  you  won't  get  one 
for  me,  I'm  afraid."     '•  Well,"  said  the  other,   "  if  I  do  not,  I  will 
never  draw  sword  for  his  Majesty  again."     He  made  intercession,  and 
he  got  the  pardon,  which  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  but  was  held  back  by 
the  "Lords  of  the  Congregation  " ;  and  Paton  went  to  the  scaffold.   Now 
you  brand  that,  and  you  do  so  honestly  and  righteously;  but  what  are 
we  better  if  we  stand  between  Jehovah  and  His  great  message  of 
mercy  to  mankind,  and  decline  to  pass  it  on  to  those  who  are  to  be 
delivered  thereby  ?     The  other  text  to  which  I  referred  is 
this,  "  I  am  a  debtor,  both  to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Greek,    "^^ 
both  to  the  wise  and  the  unwise."     Paul  a  debtor  to  the  Greek  ! 
What  for  ?    Not  for  anything  he  had  received  from  them.     No,  but 
for  that  which  he  had  received  from  God  on  their  behalf,  and  wherever 
he  went  it  was  his  purpose  and  determination  to  pay  +hat  debt. 
No  matter  whom  he  met,  he  wished  to  pay  his  debt  to  him,  on  the 
hill  of  Mars  in  Athens,  and  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  in  Ephesns  ; 
yea,  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  labour  for  Onesimus,  the 
runaway  slave,  or  the  soldier  that  was  fastened  to  the  other  Tochnstand 
end  of  his  chain  ;  he  was  always  seeking  to  pay  that  debt.        "»«»• 
It  was  a  matter  of  honesty  with  Paul,  and  so  it  ought  to  be  with  us. 
You  and  I  have  to  rise  to  the  zeal  of  the  Apostle  in  this  regard. 
We  are  just  as  much  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel  for  our  fellow  men 
as  he  was,  and  we  are  just  as  really  debtors  as  he  was.     We  owe  the 
debt  primarily  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  that  which  we  owe  Him 
He  has  made  over  to  our  fellow  men,  and  He  asks  us  to  pay  it  to 
them ;  and  we  are  both  dishonest  to  them  and  unfaithful  to  Him  if 
we  forbear. 

Some  hundred  years  ago,  uhen  wheeled  carriages  wen-  unknown  a 
Scotland,  it  was  the  luibit  of  the  farmers  there  to  take  their  corn  to  the 
mill  in  sacks  laid  over  the  back  of  a  horse.  A  venerable  farmer 
was  going  in  that  way  to  a  mill  with  a  sack  of  grain  upon  the 
horse's  back ;  the  road  was  rough  and  stony,  and  the  animal  stumbled,  and 
the  sack  fell  down.  The  old  man  had  the  weight  of  seventy  years  on  his 
shoulders,  and  he  could  not  lift  the  .snck,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
By-aud-by  he  saw  a  nobleman,  who  livid  in  a  castle  hard  by,  come  riding 
along,  and  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  cannot  venture  to  ask  him."  He, 
however,  was  a  nobleman  by  a  higher  patent  even  than  that  of  royalty ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  plight  of  the  honest  farmer  he  at  once  dismounted, 
and  said,  "  Here,  John,  let  me  help  yon."  And  between  the  two,  they 
managed  to  get  the  sack  on  the  animars  back.  The  farmer,  who  was 
a  nobleman,  although  he  did  wear  a  Kilmarnock  bonnet,  took  the  bonnet 
from  his  head  and  said,  "  Please,  your  lordship,  how  shall  I  ever  thank 
you  for  this  great  kindness  ? "     "  Very  easily,  John,"  said  the  nobleman ; 
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*'  wlu'iicver  you  sec  jitiotlici'  innn  m'cdiii^'  vciir  lii'lp  as  nmcli  as  you  needed 
mine  just  now,  help  him,  and  that  will  bo  helpin;;  nie."  Now  wait  for  tho 
iipjtlieation.  You  stand  and  look  at  tho  Lord  Jomis  Christ  on  (he  cross, 
ami  you  are  amazed;  you  aie  "lost  in  wonder,  lo\o,  and  jnaise,"  and  you 
say,  "What  shall  I  render  unto  Theo  for  all  Tiiy  henetits  towards  niel" 
Christ  points  to  the  lualhen  world,  and  llo  says,  "They  are  needing  tho 
].ord  of  life  as  much  as  you  did  wlien  I  came  here  to  die  for  you  ;  help 
them,  and  tliat  will  he  thanking'  INfc."  Now  your  response  to  that  will  be 
your  personal  eilort  in  this  great  and  noble  enterpri>e.  "  Help  them,  and 
that  will  be  hel])iu,<,'  Me." 

This  leads  ine  to  say  that  if  we  would  make  this  new  .idvance  we 
must  liave  a  larger  measure  ol  liberality  than  we  have  y^'t  seen 
A  revival  needed' IT)  long  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church.     I  think  we 

inUberaiity.  hyq  just  at  the  beginning  of  tliis  matter  of  liberality  in 
the  Christian  Church.  We  have  hardly  learnt  the  al}>babet  yet. 
AVill  you  l)ear  with  me  if  I  read  the  ibilowiiig  sentences  from  a 
wonderful  sermon  bv  Horace  lUishnell  on  "  llow  to  be  a  Christian  in 
trade"?  He  says,  "The  money  power,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
operative  and  grandest  of  all,  is  only  beginning  to  be  Christianised, 
though  we  have  promising  tokens  of  a  finally  complete  reduction  to 
Christ,  and  to  the  uses  of  His  kingdom.  What  we  are  waiting  for, 
and  are  longing  hopefully  to  see,  is  tlie  consecration  of  the  vast 
money  power  of  the  world  to  the  work  and  cause  and  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  that  day,  when  it  comes,  will  be  the  morning,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  new  creation.  That  tide-wave  in  the  money  p^ower  can 
as  little  be  resisted,  when  God  brings  it,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea;  and 
like  these  also,  it  will  How  across  the  world  in  a  day."  Oh,  for  the 
uprising  of  this  tida  !  In  the  history  of  America  and  of  this  country 
there  have  been  many  re^  ivals,  and  each  has  had  its  own  distinctive 
l>eculiarities.  There  has  been  a  revival  marked  by  attention  to  the 
jireaching  of  the  Word  ;  there  has  been  a  revival  like  that  in  1858  in 
Xew  York,  marked  by  a  wonderful  outi)ouring  of  prayer.  Each  has 
had  its  own  peculiarity.      What  I  would  like  to  see  now  is  a  revival 

Givingtobea  ^^'^'^  tih<(ll  he  tnavkcd  by  Christian  givlnrj,  by  sacrifice  for 
sacrifice.  Cluist.  I  say  saciilice.  Men  wait  until  the  cup  is  full, 
and  they  give  the  overllow  to  Christ,  and  call  that  sacritice,  forgetting 
that  the  whole  contents  of  the  cup  are  His.  V/e  hear  a  great  deal  of 
systematic  benevolence — I  wish  it  were  more  systematic — and  of  the 
Lord's  portion  ;  but  what  is  the  Lord's  portion  ?  The  Old  Testament 
tithe  ?  No,  no  ;  the  New  Testament  tithe  consists  of  the  whole  ten 
parts  ;  the  New  Testament  Levites  are  the  whole  Church  ;  the  New 
Testament  priesthood  ;ire  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  ;  and 
the  New  Testament  tithe  is  all  that  a  man  has.  So  let  us  look  at 
ourselves  as  stewards. 

Then  I  wanted  to  say,  further,  that  we  need  a  new  spirit  of  prayer 
among  us.     John  Foster  said,  "  When  I  shall  see  Christians  all  over 

A  new  spirit  the  world  rcsolvcd  to  prove  what  shall  be  the  efficacy  of 

of  prayer,     prayer  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  I  shall  begin  to 
think  that  the  millennium  is  at  the  door.''     Oh,  for  this  spirit  of 
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prayer.  And  if  you  want  to  know  wliat  to  pray  fur,  let  me  a>k  you 
to  i»ray  espcially  and  ]ii'C'uliarly  for  tho  iloly  Spirit.  When  the  tide 
rises  it  lifts  u})  everything  that  floats  upon  its  bosom,  and  wlien  the 
►Spirit  comes  into  the  Church  it  will  lift  up  everything  that  is  in 
the  Church  along  with  it.  The  bajjtism  of  lire — ah,  it  is  easy  to 
speak  al)out  it,  liut  are  you  ready  to  receive  it?  For  that  baptism 
burns  while  it  blesses,  and  burns  in  order  to  bless ;  and  because  1 
think  we  are  not  ready  to  receive  it  for  its  burning  properties,  it  is 
that  we  are  so  little  blessed  with  it.  Ciod  has  opened  our  hearts,  and 
no  matter  what  chaft'  is  in  tliem,  it  will  be  burnt  up,  if  we  may  be 
only  energised  by  that  gracious  Spirit.  I  think  now  of  a  marvellous 
illustration  in  Dr.  ^^'illiam  Arthur's  grand  book,  "  The  Tongue  of 
Fire."  Every  one  who  has  read  it  will  anticipate  me.  There  is  a 
fortress,  and  there  is  an  army  about  to  take  it.  How  are  they  going 
to  take  it  ?  They  will  batt(?r  down  the  walls.  Yes,  but  what  with  ? 
With  cannon.  Ah,  but  there  is  no  power  in  the  cannon ;  a  child  may 
ride  ujjon  it ;  it  is  an  innocent,  harndess-looking  thing.  But  there 
is  the  ball.  Yes,  the  ball  may  weigh  a  good  many  pounds  ;  but  there 
is  no  power  in  that  unless  you  lift  it.  Ah,  but  there  is  The  baptism  of 
the  powder.  Well,  yes  ;  but  there  is  no  power  in  that  if  ^^• 
you  scatter  it  aV)out.  But  take  that  i)Owerless  powder,  and  jtut  it 
into  the  powerless  cannon,  and  put  in  the  jjowerless  ball,  and  ram 
tliem  in;  then  one  spark  of  lire,  and  the  powder  is  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  the  ball  a  thunderbolt,  that  goes  with  resistless  impact 
against  the  walls.  Beloved  brethren,  we  have  already  all  that  we 
need  of  organisation  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  we  need  only 
the  baptism  of  tire.  "  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us  '"' — that 
is  our  prayer — "  that  so  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth,  and  Thy 
saving  health  unto  all  nations." 

Rev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  (Secretary,  Wesleyan  ]Missionary  Society)  :  My 
Lord  Bishop, — It  is  a  fitting  thing  that  the  subject  upon  which  several 
of  us  have  engaged  to  speak  this  evening  is  to  occu}nThe  testimony  of 
the  last  but  one  of  the  larger  evening  sessions  of  tlie™any  witnesses. 
Conference.  We  are  calUd  to  affirm  tiie  duty  of  the  Church  in 
relation  to  the  great  Missionary  enterprise,  and  if  I  can  gather  any- 
thing from  the  spirit  of  this  meeting  you  will  be  prepared  to  affirm 
it ;  and,  let  me  add,  you  will  affirm  it  under  new  responsibilities. 
During  the  sessions  which  have  already  been  held  we  have  had  brought 
before  us  the  great  Missionary  world  in  larger  outline  and  in  fuller 
detail  than  we  have  ever  seen  it  before.  That  which  St.  John  saw  in 
apocalyptic  vision  we  have  witnessed  in  historic  and  inpresent  review, — 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues  marching  on  the  high 
road  of  inquiry  and  experience  towards  the  goal  of  Christ,  who  is 
the  end  and  consummation  of  humanity.  It  has  been  proved  by  an 
accumulation  of  testimony,  and  by  a  course  of  argument  that  could 
only  be  furnished  from  the  materials  of  Missionary  history, — that  as 
there  is  but  one  Lord,  there  is  but  one  faith,  that  Christianity  is  not 
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only  on  the  whole  tl.ebest  religion  offered  to  the  world,  but  that  there 
is  none  other  given  among  men  that  can  occupy  a  place  among  the 
permanent  forces  of  regeneration. 

Let  me  take,  for  a  moment,  the  beliefs  and  the  moralities  of 
the  East,  The  have  been  subjected,  my  Lord,  during  this  Con- 
ference, not  me  to  philosopliical  investigation,  but  to  another 
test  equally  im^  :)rtant  for  the  attainment  of  a  just  decision ; 
the  test  of  accomplished  results.  Their  origin  for  the  must  part  is 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  we  have  asked  the 
question.  What  have  these  ancient  beliefs  done  for  the  peo[)les  they 
have  governed  during  a  rule  of  three  thousand  years  ?  Witnesses 
have  come  to  us  from  every  presidency  of  India,  from  nearly  every 
province  of  China,  from  the  islands  of  Japan.  I  say  '"  witnesses  "  ; — 
I  do  not  mean  travellers  ;  I  do  not  mean  men  who  mark  for  descrip- 
tion fleeting  aspects  of  the  country  and  populations  through  which 
they  hasten,  and  whose  accounts  are  always  insufficient  and  frequently 
Thatfaise  iiiisleading ; — I  mean  INIissionaries,  residents,  men  who 
religions  are  liave  adopted  the  country  in  which  they  labour,  men  who 
powerless,  jjf^yg  mastered  the  language  of  the  people,  men  who  have 
become  familiar  with  the  entire  structure  of  their  social  and  religious 
life;  and  these  men,,  widely  differing  from  each  other,  as  the  dis- 
cussions have  shown  plainly  enough,  as  to  the  moral  or  literary  value 
of  the  writings  in  which  the  native  faiths  are  formulated,  declare  with 
one  voice  that  these  religions  have  practically  left  their  followers 
"  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world." 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  narrow  because  T  am  a  Missionary. 
The  question  is  not  whether  truth  may  not  be  found  in  the  specu- 
lative musings  of  Vedic  hymns,  or  Divine  wisdom  in  a  Talmud  proverb, 
or  a  high  morality  in  the  ethics  of  Confucius.  The  earliest  thinkers 
of  the  world  dwelt  hard  by  the  fount  of  inspiration,  and  it  would  be 
a  wonder  to  miss  truth  rather  than  to  find  it  in  the  meditations  of 
the  Elders  of  the  world.  There  is  a  natural  Sinai  in  every  man's 
breast,  proclaiming  "  Thou  shalt,"  or  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  albeit  the 
characters  are  faintly  traced  ;  but  in  those  old  times  there 
™'  were  men  who  gave  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  them  in  the 
absence  of  direct  revelation ;  and  they  read  them  with  singular 
clearness,  and  interpreted  them,  if  not  with  accuracy,  yet  with 
explicitness.  But  this  is  our  point,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  move 
from  it ;  they  do  not  comprise,  and  they  are  not  portions  of,  that 
distinct  and  complete  message  which  was  delivered  to  mankind  in 
Christ,  and  provided  and  intended  to  supersede  them  all. 

Old  faiths  prevailed  in  classic  Greece  and  Rome  in  our  Lord's 
day.  At  that  time  there  were  the  ancient  faiths  that  are  still 
Not  to  be  extant  in  India  and  in  China ;  and  yet  Jesus,  with  a  perfect 
improved  knowledge  of  what  thev  had  done  and  could  do,  sent  forth 
but  supplanted,  jj-^  (jjgeiples,  not  to  improve  them,  n^  >  fill  up  the  gaps 
that  yawned  between  the  truths  they  unquestioij  )ly  possessed,  but 
to  supplant  their  names  by  His  name,  their  doctrine  by  His  doctrine, 
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their  power  by  His  supremacy ;  to  affirm  in  every  place  and  to  every 
creature  that  from  henceforth,  whoever  might  have  gone  before,  He 
was  the  Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  The  Missionary  enter- 
prise is  based  upon  one  revelation,  and  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  world  is  perishing  for  lack  of  it.  And  if  you  want  to  know 
wha^  ^^ perishing"  means,  the  Missionaries  will  tell  you ;  they  will 
tell  you  that  for  nations  it  means  drift ;  for  the  individual 
mind,  despair.  They  have  not  reasoned  this  out,  because  they 
are  not  philosophers — the  best  of  them  are  not,  at  any  rate.  They 
have  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  conditions  they  describe.  We  take 
our  stand,  my  Lord,  upon  the  testimonies  and  experience  of  these 
witnesses,  who  tell  us  that  no  other  religion  save  that  of  Christ  is 
floing  at  this  time  any  regenerating  work  whatever  for  the  world : 
that  no  non-Christian  belief  has  been  found  growing  oniy  one  faith 
into  vigour  and  etlicacy,  or  showing  the  faintest  promise  for  the  world, 
of  advancement.  During  the  last  fifty  years,  modern  travel  has 
discovered  new  peoples,  but  of  the  races  which  the  geographer 
has  brought  to  light,  not  one  was  found  rising  when  he  discovered 
it ;  they  were  all  found  descending,  and  their  further  decadence  can 
only  be  arrested  by  the  uplifting  power  of  Him  who  was  crucified, 
but  is  now  enthroned  to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  proposition,  that  there  is  one  faith.  Why? 
Because  the  adversaries  of  Christ — and  they  were  never  so  active  as  they 
are  just  at  this  time — consider  that  by  making  the  Christian  faith  one  of 
seveial,  and  the  virtue  and  power  of  Cbri.stianity  one  of  degree,  they  impair 
the  claim  of  its  Divine  authority,  and  the  argument  for  its  universal 
necessity.  And  what  do  they  do  with  its  miracles?  Well,  they  classify 
these  with  those  fictions  of  superstition  which  they  tell  us — we  did  not 
know  it  before — have  grown  up  with  all  ancient  forms  of  religious 
belief.  This  is  the  modern  anti-Christ,  and  no  blight  more  destructive 
can  fall  upon  the  Missionary  sentiment  of  this  country  than  the  misgivings, 
the  suspicions,  and  the  unrest  created  by  the  speculations  of  the  Agnostic 
school.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  state  it  as  my  firm  conviction  after 
some  years  of  public  experience  and  private  examination  and  study — 
and  I  believe  the  opinion  is  shared  by  a  large  majority  Heathenism 
in  this  Conference — that  the  future  safety  of  the  Church  the  scandal  of 
depends  upon  her  Missionary  advancement.  The  condition  Christianity, 
of  the  heathen  world  is  the  scandal  that  overshadows  the  fame  of  Jesus. 
The  honour  of  the  Master  is  bound  up  with  the  obedience  of  His  command 
to  disciple  aU  nations,  and  the  adveisary  turns  round  and  says, — and  he 
may  well  ^ay  it, — *'  Where  is  the  '  All  power '  upon  which  the  command 
was  originally  founded  ?  "     It  is  an  awful  question  put  to  us  at  this  day. 

And  we  may  ask  another  question  :  "  What  is  the  explanation  of  the 
ignorance  even  of  His  name  on  the  part  of  the  millions  whom  He  redeemed 
by  His  life,  and  for  whom  He  departed  to  prepare  a  place  in  the  heavens 
above?  He  tasted  death  for  every  man,  and  every  man  should  know 
it;  He  commanded  that  every  man  should  know  it.  Why  has  He 
bestowed  upon  the  Church  the  endowment  of  languages,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  mighty  utterance?  Why  has  He  entrusted  to  His  witnesses  the 
great  gift  of  prayer  and  of  intercession  ?     Why  has  He  provided  for  the 
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leaders  of  the  people  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of 
counsel  and  of  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ? 
Why  has  lie  connected  the  confession  of  His  name  with  the  obligations 
of  sacrifice  and  testimony?  Is  it  not  tlutt  His  Church,  having  leceived  the 
glad  tidings  of  His  goodwill  to  all  men,  should  travel  forth  with  the  news 
and  make  the  Gospel  tiie  conmion  inheritance  of  the  world?  And  will  any 
Islam  and  heresy  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^"'^  expect  me  to  believe  it,  that  if  the  Church  has 
spring  from  been  faithful  to  these  great  powers  and  opportunities,  there 
dead  Churches.  ^r(j^^i(j  hiive  been  ono  alien  faith  left  to-day  ?  I  never  hear  a 
reference  to  the  Mohammedan  creed  and  Moslem  history  without  shame. 
That  history  is  the  largest  and  foulest  blot  upon  the  career  of  the  Church. 
The  Moslem  poti'er  sprang  from  the  ashes  of  an  extivf/uished  Missionary  fre  ; 
the  Moslem  2^ower  coidd  never  have  arisen  in  the  days  of  a  living  Church. 
Anti-Christs,  what  are  they  ?  They  are  the  spawn  of  degenerated  Churches. 
And  those  of  us  who  are  found  mourning  to-day  over  subtle  forms  of  anti- 
Christian  speculation  penetrating  our  literature,  and  penetrating  our 
families,  must  do  something  else  and  something  better  than  mourn  and 
talk  about  it. 

We  must  arise,  my  Lord,  as  you  have  stated,  and  as  my  brother 
who  followed  has  exhorted  us  nobly  to-night,  we  must  arise  as  the 
living  disciples  of  Christ,  and  insist  upon  a  new  departure  in  Mis- 
sionary effort.  W^e  must  take  possession  of  the  world  in  the  name  of 
Him  to  whom  years  and  ages  ago  it  was  given  as  an  inheritance. 
And,  let  me  say,  that  that  prophetic  command,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight,"  has  been  obeyed  by  Himself. 
He  has  prepared  His  own  way,  and  all  things  are  now  ready  and  waiting 
for  the  Churches  to  move.  We  do  not  underestimate  the  local  agencies 
of  Home  Missions  ;  but  we  place  no  ultimate  value  on  Home  Missions, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  parts  of  a  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  the 
„    „.   .  world.     The  Churches  at  home,  with  all  their  wealth, 

Non-missionary       ,      .       ,.  i       i      •  •  -i 

Churches  their  literature,  and  their  prestige,  cannot  stand  as 
not  Christian,  jgolated  fortresses  of  truth,  if  they  lack  the  Missionary 
evidence  of  their  divinity.  Africa  is  theirs,  China  is  theirs,  India  is 
theirs  :  if  they  allow  these  nations  to  die  under  their  hands  for  lack 
of  knowledge,  how  dare  they  vindicate  their  right  to  be  called  the 
Churches  of  Christ  ?  They  are  not  the  Churches  of  Christ  unless  they 
are  dominated  by  the  Missionary  spirit  of  Christ.  And  let  me  say, 
that  the  Home  organisations  will  not  live  if  they  are  not  strictly  and 
mainly  Missionary  in  their  character.  There  is  an  insidious  infi- 
delity advancing  upon  us,  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
Awaminirto  beforc  it  wastes  at  noonday;  and  if  these  Home  Churches 
Home  Churches,  want  to  escape  that  doom  which  fell  upon  the  once  illus- 
trious Churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa,  let  them  plant 
the  Cross  on  the  highways  of  the  world  ;  let  them  fill  other  languages 
than  their  own  with  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  ;  let  them  make 
Christians  and  raise  up  Churches  among  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Africans,  and  these  new  communities  will  come  to  the  help 
of  the  Home  Churches  when  they  are  in  danger. 

Lei  me  speak  to  Engli^^hmen  for   the  moment.     The  Colonists 
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of  England  do  not  w^eaken  the  Mother  Country  by  leaving  home. 
They  are   the    Missionaries   of  her   intelligence,   of  her 
wealth,  and  of  her  empire.     When  they  go  and  plant  a  Missbnsfuke 
colony  they  really  plant  a  new  England ;  and  if  political     colonies, 
complications  should  darken  upon  us, — which  God  forbid, 
— and  if  the. old  home  should  be  threatened  with  invasion,  the  seas 
that  divide  us  from  Canada  and  Australia  would  be  alive  with  ships 
of  stalwart  sons  hastening  to  the  rescue.     And  if  Christrauity  in  this 
country  should  be  pressed  by  the  enemies  of  the  Cross,  and  if  in 
consequence  of  certain    encumbrances,  which   during   centuries   of 
power  have  grown  up  around  her,  fettering  her  energies,  she  should 
be  unequal  to  the  contest,  then  the  young  Churches  of  the  East,  the 
children  of  her  zeal  and  sacrifice,  with  their  new  life,  their  new  litera- 
ture, and   their   new  trophies  of  success,  will  flock  to   the   home 
standards  of  the  Cross,  and  add  to  our  other  defences  a  ^Missionary 
rampart,  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  be  able  to  prevail  against. 

Rev.  R. Bruce,  D.D.(Congregationalist) :  My  Lord,  Christian  brethren, 
and  sisters, — I  exceedingly  regret  for  my  own  sake  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Conference,  for,  if  I  may  judge 
of  the  meetings  in  the  past  from  the  meeting  of  to-night  and  from 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard,  they  have  been  magnificent  and 
successful  meetings ;  and  I  trust  that  they  will  encourage  the  hearts 
and  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  Missionary  brethren  abroad,  whilst 
they  strengthen  the  faith  and  destroy  the  unbelief  of  many  Christians 
at  home,  who  have  not  hitherto  been  strong  on  behalf  of  Christian 
Missions.  I  owe,  I  suppose,  the  honour  of  the  position  I  hold 
to-night  to  the  fact  that  I  am  Chairman  for  the  year  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  This  body  represents 
upwards  of  four  thousand  churches,  and  I  may  say,  my  Lord,  that 
in  all  these  churches  a  Missionary  collection,  a  Missionary  deputa- 
tion, if  not  a  Missionary  auxiliary,  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
existence ;  and  we  have  recently  shown  our  high  appreciation  of 
Missionary  work  by  electing  to  the  chair  for  next  year  a  most 
distinguished  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Grriffith 
John. 

The  subject  of  this  evening  divides  itself  into  two  parts:    the 
Church's  duty,  and  the  new  departure.     Of  the  Church's  duty  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have  spoken  admirably  and  eloquently. 
There  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  duty  of  the  Churches.     We 
all  believe  in  theory,  that  every  Christian  man  and  every  Christian 
woman  must  be  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God,  a  Missionary,  and  that,  therefore,  all  the  Churches  should  be 
Missionary  in  spirit;  but  whilst  that  is  the  theory  it  is  xhe christian 
very  difficult  indeed  to  get  all  our  Churches  and  all  the  Church  must 
members  of  our  Churches  to  live  up  to  that   duty,  to  ^«  ^«^°°*'^- 
realise  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  Mispionary  work,  and 
.also  to  realise,  vvjiat  is  equally  difficult  for  some  of  them  to  do,  tha,t 
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gi^^antic  as  is  the  work,  and  enormous  as  is  the  difficulty  connected 
witli  it,  we  have,  through  the  gift  of  God,  adequate  means  and 
adecjuate  strength  for  the  performance  of  that  great  work  ;  for  there 
is  in  r^hrist  Jesus,  and  in  His  holy  Gospel,  the  i)Ower  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  all  who  believe. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  many  of  the  Churches  at  home, 
whilst  they  recognise  the  duty,  are  without  the  means ;  many  of  the 
Free  Churches,  especially  the  small  and  weak  Churches,  which  have 
to  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  existence,  to  keep  up  their  chapels 
and  churches,  and  ministers,  and  Sunday  schools.  Well,  I  am  of 
opinion,  my  Lord,  that  no  Church  at  home,  no  minister  at  home,  will 
lose  anything  by  wliat  he  gives  to  the  Missionary  cause.  You  will 
find  a  notable  illustration  of  that  principle  in  a  fact  in  modem 
history  which  I  am  old  enough  to  remember :  how  when  in  the  year 
1843  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was  formed,  and  hundreds  of 
noble  elf  .gymen  marched  from  the  Assembly  Hall  to  form  a  Free 
Church,  went  out  without  any  compensation,  without  manse,  without 
glebe,  without  churches,  how  they  resolved  to  keep  up  all  their 
Missions,  and  how  nobly  the  Missionaries  threw  in  their  lot  with 
the  impoverished  Church !  Why  do  I  mention  this  ?  Because 
neither  party  ever  regretted  the  choice  that  they  made.  The  P'ree 
Church  found  that  she  lost  nothing  by  sustaining  the  Missionaries 
abroad :  it  only  promoted  a  Missionary  spirit,  and  a  liberal  spirit, 
amongst  the  churches  at  home. 

As  to  the  new  departure  I  must  confess  that  when  I  saw  it  on  the 
programme,  and  saw  that  it  was  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  evening  on 
which  I  was  to  speak,  it  seemed  to  me  a  most  remarkable  nemesis,  because 
I  have  been  regarded  in  our  denomination  as  one  of  the  most  old-fashioned 
and  conservative  of  theologians,  and  that  I  should  be  put  up  to  speak 
about  the  new  departure  seemed  to  me  almost  an  absuidity.  So  much  so 
that  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  and  asked  him  what  was  meant  by  it.  I  was 
not,  however,  very  much  alarmed.  I  did  not  think  it  was  at  all  likely 
that  there  would  be  any  very  sei-ious  depart. ue  from  the  old  paths  and 
methods  of  operation  originated.  Still  more,  I  knew  it  was  a  Missionary 
Conference,  and  I  believed  that  there  are  no  Christians  who  have  stronger 
faith  than  Missionaries.  I  knew  that  they  were  not  likely  to  depart  from 
the  faith,  and  to  want  a  new  Bible  or  a  new  Gospel  or  a  new  religion. 
Ko,  these  Missionaries  are  men  of  strong  faith,  or  tbey  would  not  have  gone 
out,  or  if  they  had  gone  out  they  would  not  have  continued  at  work.  We 
hear  of  the  romance  of  Missions.  I  do  not  think  that  our  Missionaries 
believe  in  the  romance  of  Missions.      They  know  that  Missionary  work 

is  matter-of-fact  work.     They  go  out  to  face  the  awful  and 
matterof'fact.  terrible  facts  of  human  sin  and  human  woe,  human  despair 

and  human  misery,  and  they  meet  those  facts  with  the 
glorious  facts  of  redemption  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  re- 
generating power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  no  romance,  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  a  matter  of  faith.  The  romance  of  Missions  is  that  of 
the  people  who  stay  at  home,  who  dream  and  criticise,  and  even  dog- 
matise, without  any  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts.  There  are  those 
who  get  their  idea  of  Missions  fiom  the  romances  and  novels  which  they 
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rejxd  in  their  easy  chairs,  while  noble-hearted  brothers  and  sister^i  are 
fighting  for  Christ  and  humanity  out  in  the  high  places  of  the  field.  I 
did  not  think,  therefoi-e,  that  there  would  be  any  serious  departure ;  still 
I  think  the  Christian  Church  should  be  ready  to  take  a  new  departure  in 
methods  at  any  time  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  spread  of  the  Gosp-jl.  Take 
the  position  of  St.  Paul,  who  said,  *'  I  am  all  things  to  all  mci,  if  by  any 
means  I  may  save  some."  That  is  extremely  accommodating  and  con- 
ciliatory, and  everything  that  you  could  wish  in  regard  to  the  adopting  of 
new  methods ;  but,  then,  in  another  place  the  Apostle  says,  "  If  we  or 
an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  any  other  Gospel  than  that  which  we 
have  pretiched  to  you,  let  him  be  Anathema."  Here,  then,  you  perceive, 
you  have  a  man  willing  to  sacrifice  anything,  to  be  anything,  so  far  as 
methods  of  dress,  and  language,  and  forms,  were  concerned ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  he  dared  not,  he  could  not, 
he  would  not  alter  it.  It  was  not  his  to  alter ;  it  was  a  gift  and  a 
revelation  from  the  Father,  and  what  he  had  to  do  was  simply  to  preach 
it.  Now  that  is  the  position  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  to-day.  We 
may  alter  our  methods,  we  may  change  our  forms.  Antioch  was  a  new 
departure  from  Jerusalem.  We  may  have  changes,  but  surely  we  shall 
never  depart  from  that  old  and  glorious  Gospel,  which  was  given  to  us 
by  Christ,  and  preached  by  His  holy  Apostl&s. 

There  are  some  new  departures.     I  think,  my  Lord,  that  this  Conference 
is  a  new  departure.     I  never  heard  of  anything  like  it.     I  have  heard  of 
CEcumenical  Councils,  of  Pan-Presbyterian,  Pan-Anglican,  and 
Pan-Episcopalian  Conferences;  but  they  were  all  of  one  Church,  J^^e^JSepSIIJe. 
or  of  one  section  of  the  Church.     Now  here  you  have,  I  under- 
stand, about  one  hundred  and  twenty  Societies :  it  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
earth.     Nay,  more,  I  regard  this  Conference,  r-.olemnly,  as  a  new  departure 
in  this  way,  that  it  is  a  repetition  of  what  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  when 
there  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  brethren  and  sisters  who  met 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church.      Here  we  have  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  not  brothers  and  sisters,  but  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods from  all  parts  of  the  world.     May  we  not  hope,  as  the  result  of  that, 
that  there  will  be  an  equal  result  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  all  our  Missionaries  and  Ministers,  preaching  with  the  tongue  of  fire  ? 
Then  another  departure  has  been  mentioned  to-night,  the  employment  of 
Medical  Missionaries.     I  think  that  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  is 
capable  of  wider  use.     We  have  all  the  greatest  respect  for  the  medical 
profession.      No  men  are  more  self-denying,  no  men   more 
ready  to  be  at  the  call  of  their  brethren  and  sisters,  even  the  ofTnteirrise. 
poorest,  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  the  coldest  night  of 
winter ;  and  surely  we  shall  not  look  in  vain  to  the  young  Englishman,  or 
the  young  Scotchman,  or  American,  who  may  have  medical  knowledge,  to 
consecrate  it  and  go  forth,  not  merely  in  the  name  of  science,  but  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  heal  the  sick  amongst  the  heathen,  whilst  others 
stay  at  home  to  heal  the  sick  in  England. 

Then  there  is  the  larger  employment  of  women.  Whatever  may 
be  the  doubts  that  some  rather  fastidious  people  have  about  the 
extension  of  woman's  sphere  of  usefulness  in  domestic  politics,  or  in 
medical  science,  or  in  any  sphere  in  which  men  have  hitherto  worked 
alone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  Missionary  work  they  are 
admirably  adapted.      And  ifc  should  not  be  left  simply  to  the  accident 
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of  having  a  Missionary's  wife  who  is  able  or  willing  to  do  what  is  required. 
There  should  be  those  who  from  the  first  are  female  Missionaries,  who  go 
out  in  their  own  name,  not  as  half  of  a  Missionary,  and  who  shall  work 
with  Christ,  especially  in  various  parts  of  the  world  where  women  are  not 
accessible  by  men  Missionaries,  as  in  India  and  China. 

I  have  not  ti-avelled  far,  my  Lord,  but  I  have  been  in  Africa  and  in 
Asia,  and  I  have  seen  in  Cairo  the  noble  work  done  by  Miss  Whately  in 
her  school ;  and  I  have  seen  at  Jaffa  the  interesting  work  of  Miss  Arnott; 
and  I  have  seen  at  Nazareth,  at  Beyrout,  and  Damascus,  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Syrian  schools  and  by  ladies  from  Scotland.  And,  I  believe, 
if  we  could  send  our  young  ladies,  devoted  to  Christ,  to  these  lands,  they 
could  do  a  noble  educational  work. 

F'urther,   I  think  we  want  another  new  departure  of  a  more 

practical  character.     Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  employment  of 

lay  help,  and    to   something   like   the   transplanting   of 

*^  ^  ^'  English  Christian  Colonies  to  distant  shores  ;  but  without 
that  there  is  something  possible,  something  for  which  we  should 
labour  and  pray,  namely,  that  all  those  who  go  out  from  England  or 
from  America  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  for  commerce,  for  curiosity, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  science,  should  be  Christian  men.  That  would 
be  a  new  departure.  If  every  English  captain  and  every  English  crew, 
every  English  soldier  and  every  English  traveller  were  Christian,  that 
would  be  a  new  departure.  If,  instead  of  carrying  rum  and  brandy, 
and  worse,  adulterated  spirits  and  opium,  to  these  heathen  shores, 
all  that  were  abolished,  and  if  public  opinion  were  such  that  it  could 
not  be  done,  that  would  be  a  new  departure,  for  which  we  should 
labour  and  pray. 

In  times  of  war,  our  English  Government  may  lay  its  hands 
upon  the  mercantile  fleet, — and  those  who  own  the  vessels,  I  suppose. 
Christian  ^o  not  object,  for  I  presume  they  are  well  paid.  But  is 
commerce,  there  not  a  lesson  in  that?  If  the  Government  can  turn 
vessels  that  have  been  simply  instruments  of  commerce  into  instru- 
ments of  war — if  they  can  take  those  vessels  that  have  carried 
simply  ordinary  goods  and  ordinary  passengers,  and  make  them 
to  be  vessels  of  war  for  the  time  being,  is  there  not  here  a  lesson 
for  the  Christian  Church  ?  If  we  could  lay  hold  upon  the  merchandise 
of  England  and  America  and  the  continent,  writing  over  all  our 
cargoes  and  all  our  vessels,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  I  can  assure  you 
it  would  do  more  to  Christianise  the  world  than  the  iNlissionaries 
themselves.  As  it  is  at  present,  we  have  heard  from  many  jNIissionaries 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  with  which  they  have  so  seriously  to 
contend,  that  there  is  nothing  which  so  seriously  impedes  their 
work,  as  the  constant  arrival  upon  their  shores  of  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  and  others,  who,  professedly  Christian,  do  not  live  the 
pure,  honest,  and  sober  lives  of  Christian  men.  Oh,  let  us  then 
wake  up  as  Churches  to  our  duty  in  this  respect ;  and  while  we  give 
more  money  and  more  men  let  us  try  to  make  the  conversion  and 
regeneration  of  our  own  Home  Churches  more  real,  that  they  may 
have  an  influence  upon  the  world  and  upon  the  press,  and  that  so 
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this  fearful  traffic  in  evil   may  be  entirely  pat  down,  and  so  a  new 
departure  will  hasten  on  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.,  of  Boston  (A:-ierican  Baptist  Missionary 
Union):  ]My  Christian  brethren, — I  have  tried  to  describe  to  myself 
in  a  single  sentence  the  impression  produced  upon  me  by  this  magni- 
ficent Convention,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  fitting 
language  in  which  I  could  describe  it  would  be  to  call  it  a  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  of  Foreign  jNIissions.  The  various  methods  and  the 
various  fruits  of  Missions  have  been  set  before  us,  till  we  have  been 
filled  with  wonder,  astonishment,  and  admiration.  I  should  like  in 
just  a  few  words  to  make  an  inventory  of  what  has  passed  before  us 
in  these  few  days,  in  order  that  I  may  impress  you  with  the  serious 
and  solemn  responsibilities  which  come  upon  us,  in  view  of  that 
which  has  been  exhibited  here.  What  have  we  found  here  ?  Well, 
first  of  all,  we  have  found  a  Church  divided  in  form,  but  united  in 
spirit.  I  hope  you  will  not  make  haste  to  quarrel  with  His  views  of  a 
me,  but  rather  wait  for  my  explanation,  when  I  say,  tliat  "'»i'^ed  church. 
I  believe  that  this  is  God's  providential  agency  for  making  haste 
to  evangelise  the  world.  I  have  the  profoundest  sympathy  with 
those  Christian  men  who  are  uniting  to  pray  and  to  labour  for  the 
re-union  of  Christendom.  Yet  I  must  remind  you  of  this  fact, 
which  rests  on  good  authority,  that  in  those  times  and  in  those 
places  in  which  the  Church  has  manifested  the  most  rigid  outward 
uniformity  there  has  been  the  least  of  ^Missionary  zeal  and  aggressive 
evangelisation,  while  in  this  nineteenth  century  when,  as  you  may 
say,  the  Church  is  unfortunately  divided  into  many  sects,  we  have 
seen  the  greatest  Missionary  movement  that  has  occurred  in  any 
period  of  the  Christian  era.  Now,  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  an  ideal 
condition  of  things,  but  I  do  say  that  God  is  wonderfully  overruling 
this  state  of  things  for  His  own  glory.  It  has  long  been  a  motto 
with  great  gene   .Is,  "  Divide  and  conquer." 

But  you  say,  do  not  divide  yourselves  in  order  to  conquer  the  enemy.  I 
Now,  we  know  that  God  often  turns  Satau's  methods  to  His  own  sublime  | 
use.     Was  not  the  Hoad  of  tbe  Church  Himself  divided  by  Satan's  art  and 
malignity  ?     His  body  went  into  the  grave,  and  His  spirit  into  tlie  under- 
world; and  was  not  that  division,  at  the  mention  of  which  Simon  Peter 
so  stumbled,  the  means  of   reuniting  us  to  God?     "  Except  a 
corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  :  °no*teMentiaif 
but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  foitli  much  fruit."     And  so,  when 
the    Church  of    Jesus    Christ,    I  doubt  not    by  ait   and    maliijnitv,  was 
broken  into  fragments,  God  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  through  these 
divers  bodies  He   might  the  more  rapidly  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  end.s 
of  the  earth.     Will  you  believe  that  if  the  Chinch  had  been  one  outwardly 
there  would  have  been  to-day  thirty-three  Missionary  Societies  in  China, 
doing  their  work  along  various  lines,  with  various  methods,  emulating  each 
other  in  the  swiftness,  the  zeal,  and  the  eagerness,  witli  which  they  press 
on  to  conquer  that   great   empire  ?     Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Church 
had  been  one  outwardly  there   would   have  been  more  than  thirty-live 
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Mission.'iry  Sociotios  on  the  dark  continoiit  tD-duy,  coniinfif  in  from  every 
side  like  an  investing  army,  that  tliey  maj  cioso  up  and  conquer  that 
Continent  for  C'lirist?  Now,  if  you  cnn  pr>  ve  to  me  that  tlio  Church 
being  divided,  we  will  say  into  a  score  of  bodies,  every  one  of  those  bodies 
has  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  power  of  the  whole,  or  even  less  than 
that,  tnen  I  shall  concede  much.  But  that  is  not  the  fact.  You  shatter 
a  mirror,  and  every  one  of  the  fiagments  will  reflect  a  full-orbed  sun. 
Break  the  Church  of  God  into  a  score  of  pieces,  and  yet  we  find  that 
every  one  of  these  fragments  in  this  great  Convention  has  mirrored  a  full- 
orbed  Christ. 

But,  you  say,  are  we  not  to  look  for  a  reunion  of  the  Chuich  ?  I 
cannot  dwell  on  this  point  long,  but  will  simply  say,  "  Yes,  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Je.sus  Chiist,  and  our  gathering 
together  unto  Jlim."  That  will  be  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  a  reunion 
in  which  will  be  included  nothing  that  detileth,  or  worketh  abomination,  or 
maketh  a  lie. 

We  have  a  Bible  that  is  one,  but  that  has  been  translated  into,  according 
to  your  last  report,  at  least  three  hundred  langvijiges.  Now  remember  tliat 
the  old  Church  that  shed  rivers  of  blood  to  prevent  one  Church  of  Jesus 
Chiist  being  translated  into  various  sects,  also  shed  rivers  of 
blood  to  prevent  the  Word  of  God  being  translated  into  various 


Bible  in 
800  languages. 


languages.  That  Church  is  just  as  opposed  to  a  polyform 
Christianity  as  it  is  to  a  polyglot  Bible.  But  we  have  both.  Now,  do  you 
think  it  possible  for  Christianity  to  die  out  now  that  the  Word  of  God 
has  been  translated  into  three  hundred  languages?  The  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  a  single  tongue  I  conceive  to  be  the  sublimcst  thing  that 
can  happen  under  the  face  of  the  sun. 

Will  it  be  possible  for  Christianity  to  perish  out  of  the  three  hundred 
tribes  that  have  received  the  Bible  in  their  own  languages  ?  Suppose  per- 
secution should  arise,  and  search  should  be  made  for  the  Bibles  to  burn  and 
destroy  them,  would  it  be  possible  to  destroy  every  one  ?  And  remember 
if  there  is  one  left  it  can  easily  be  repioduced ;  and  you  have 
ofthe^Bibie.  ^^  ^^^^  Word  of  God  the  greatest  power,  not  only  for  regenera- 
tion, but  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  life.  Have  we 
sufficiently  thought  of  the  marvellous  fact  that  all  the  great  Reformations 
were  born  out  of  a  single  text  1  The  German  Reformation  was  born  out 
of  one  text :  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  The  English  Reformation  was 
born  out  of  one  text,  that  fell  into  the  heart  of  little  Bilney,  who  has  been 
truly  called  the  father  of  reformers:  "It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of 
whom  I  am  chief."  It  was  one  text  that  transformed  Augustine,  as  it  fell 
into  his  heart,  as  he  reposed  when  a  piofligate  youth  under  the  tree, 
struggling  and  anxious  to  be  releavsed  from  the  bondage  that  bound  him 
hopelessly  to  a  life  of  shame.  He  sajs,  "  As  though  God  spake  from  heaven, 
these  words  fell  into  my  ear,  *  Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness ;  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh.' "  "  The 
words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life ; " 
and  with  this  W^ord  deposited  among  the  nations  in  these  three  hundred 
languages,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  in  the  years  to  come  ? 

Then,  shall  I  mention  another  thing?  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you  when  I  say. that  we  have  a  revived  and  regenerated  Christian  con- 
science.    The  time  has  been,  and  we   confess  it  with  shame,   when   the 
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Church  of  Gri^d  was  in  guilty  complicity  with  slavery,  and  with  the  uso  and 

sale  of  strong  drinks   without    protest.       I  cannot  speak    for 

England  or  Great  Britain,  but  I  can  speak  for  America,  when    ^"^*'*l 
,     o     ,,      .     ,,  ,  .   .  ^.  .         ,  .'        :         of  conscience. 

I  sjvy  that  there  is  sucli  an  uprising  to-day  or  a  determination 

to  banish  utterly  that  which  is  destroying  myriads  ot  men  and  women  and 

children,  soul  and  body, — such  an  uprising  as  the  world  has  never  known 

since  the  era  of  that  awful  war  which  abolished  slavery,  and  swept  it 

from  our  land. 

Have  you  noticed  this  fact,  that  just  as  soon  as  the  Gospel  is  planted  in 
any  particular  place  the  great  enemy  immediately  brings  in  the  strong  drink 
to  undo  the  work  of  God  ?  Why  is  this  ?  Satan  never  seta  his  dog  on  his 
own  sheep.  "The  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,"  and  as  long  as  it 
lies  still  he  will  let  it  alone;  but  just  as  soon  as  any  portion  of  tiie  world  is 
lifted  out  of  the  wicked  one  and  stands  up  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  will  attack 
it.  There  is  an  apocryphal  sjiying,  attributed  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  of  great  significance.  **  He  that  is  near  to  Me  is  near  to  the  tire." 
And  so  I  may  say  he  that  is  nearest  to  God  will  find  Satan  nearest  to  him. 
Therefore  as  soon  as  the  Gospel  is  planted  we  meet  with  these  evils. 

From  Alaska,  one  of  tlie  newest  fields,  as  I  have  read  only  to-day, 
there  comes  an  awful  wail  from  the  few  Missionaries  who  are  there,  saying, 
"  Help  us,  help  us ;  strong  drink  has  already  come  to  undo  our  work." 
And  how  is  it  on  the  Congo,  one  of  the  most  recently  opened  fields  1 
That  door  was  o[)t'ned  to  us,  Vjut  as  soon  as  redemption  went  in,  rum  and 
ruin  followed.  Wo  take  up  the  prophet's  words,  "Can  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin?  "  and  we  answer,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  at  least  in  the 
dark  continent,  that  the  Ethiopian  can  change  his  heart,  when  that  heart 
is  brought  under  the  power  of  the  blood.  We  get  the  tidings  that  within 
two  or  thi-ee  months  a  thousand  who  were  last  year  barbarians  destroying 
and  murdering  each  other,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  iniquity,  have  been 
born  into  the  kingdom  of  Ciirist.  But  then  comes  the  white  man  with  his 
white  brandy,  with  his  white  vices,  and  his  wliite  avarice,  to  make  black 
the  heart  which  Christ  has  cleansed.  It  is  siiid,  you  may  pass  resolutions, 
but  you  ^vill  do  no  good.  Now,  I  will  come  back  to  the  fact  that  we  have, 
as  I  believe,  a  revived  and  regenerated  Christian  conscience,  and  if  our 
Gov^ernments — I  speak  only  of  my  own,  and  I  make  no  implication  when  I 
say  it — if  our  Governments  have  no  conscience,  then  this  Convention  will 
act  as  an  external  conscience,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  act  vigorously 
we  shall  be  heard. 

You  that  have  been  in  America  know  that  there  is  one  point  where 
British  territory  and  American  territory  are  separated  by  a  deep  gulf,  just 
below  the  Niagara  Falls,  so  deep  that  you  can  never  find  a  bottom  ;  and 
because  they  could  not  find  a  bottom  they  have  swung  a  magnificent  sus- 
pension bridge  across,  and  over  that  bridge  run  the  great  trains  with  corn, 
and  wheat,  and  cattle,  that  are  carried  to  the  seaboard  to  be  sent  far  and 
near.  It  is  said  that  some  one  asked  the  engineer  of  that  bridge,  if  he  had 
any  fear  of  its  ever  being  broken  down,  and  he  replied,  "  Yon  may  carry 
over  it  the  heaviest  trains,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid ;  you  may  smite  it 
with  the  most  powerful  of  all  implements,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid :  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  I  should  be  afraid  of.  I  should  not  like  to  have  a 
battalion  of  soldiers  marching  over  the  bridge  and  keeping  time  to  the 
music  of  the  band  ;  they  would  go  tramp,  tramp,  and  they  might  sway  the 
bridge,  so  that  it  might  turn  from  its  moorings.     Anything  but  a  brigade 
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or  a  Uiitalion  of  soldiers  keeping  time  to  music."  Just  so  I  have  tliou^'hfc 
with  tl>c  suspension  bridge  built  from  Great  Britain  to  China,  over  which 
cartloads  of  opium  aie  taken,  and  it  is  not  broken  down. 

Tlien  I  see  another  suspension  bridge  from  tho  United  States  over 
to  the  moutli  of  the  Congo,  and  1  have  to  tell  you  with  shame  that  on  tho 
very  day  when  wo  accepted  the  Livingstone  Inland  INIission,  and  when 
in  our  rooms  in  Boston  we  knelt  down,  and  with  moist  eyes  took  that 
Mission  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grattan  Guinness,  and  pledged  ourselves  to 
carry  it  on — a  season  that  I  shall  never  forgot  for  its  solemnity  and 
its  cheerful  seriousness — on  that  very  night  I  read  iu  an  evening  paper 
that — "A  sliip  has  sailed  fi-om  Boston  carrying  two  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  New  England  rum  to  the  Congo."  Do  you  wonder  that  my 
soul  was  stirred  within  me?  Now  let  this  Convention  determine  to  give 
God  no  lest,  and  to  give  the  Government  no  rest.  Let  us  march,  not  to  tho 
music  of  the  band,  but  rather  to  the  music  of  the  Gospel ;  let  us  fall 
into  line,  and  march  over  these  bridges,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  till  they 
sway  and  swing  and  break. 

Let  me  close  with  this  vrord.  We  have  heard  about  a  new 
departure:  let  it  be  the  repetition  of  the  old  departure.  Let  the 
hundred  and  twenty  INIissionary  Societies  reproduce  that  which  was 
commanded  and  that  which  was  done  by  the  hundred  and  twenty 
New  departure  ^i^cii^'i<^luals.  Mark  two  things:  aspiration  and  emulation, 
old aa  Pentecost. What  was  the  command  about  the  first  departure  ?  Listen. 
"  He  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart,  but  wait  the 
promise  of  the  Father."  "  Tarry  in  Jerusalem  till  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high."  Let  us  wait  before  we  go  ;  let  us  tarry  before 
we  leave.  I  want  to  see  a  whole  day  of  united  prayer,  as  we  are 
assembled  here  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  The  best  preparation 
for  a  new  departure  is  that  we  should  not  depart  from  this  place  until 
we  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  Then  let  us  go  as  they 
did  in  the  beginning — beginning  at  Jerusalem,  going  through 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  into  ail  the  region  round  about.  I^et  us  go 
helping  one  another,  standing  by  one  another,  emulating  one  another. 
You  remember  in  the  Athenian  races  there  was  what  was  called 
a  torch  race.  The  young  men  assembled ;  one  of  them  seized  a 
torch  and  ran  with  it  as  far  as  he  could,  and  the  others  followed ; 
he  ran  as  long  as  his  strength  held  out,  and  as  long  as  he  had 
fleetness  of  foot  to  bear  it  on.  If  there  was  a  stronger  one  who 
could  endure  more,  he  caught  it  and  carried  it  on  still  further.  I^t 
that  be  our  spirit.  Wherever  any  ^Missionary  Society  has  laboured, 
let  us  thank  God  if  another,  with  swifter  foot  and  intenser  purpose, 
shall  seize  the  Gospel  and  carry  it  to  a  point  yet  further  on.  That 
shall  be  our  new  departure.  May  G  od  help  to  make  it  blessed  and 
successful ! 


The  Chairman  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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VALEDICTORY   MEETIXG. 

AiVD  ADDRESSES  OiV  TllK  BIBLE  AND  CUPdSTlAN 
LITERATURE  IN  THE    WORK  OF  MISSIONS. 

{Tuesday  eveninrj,  June  19th,  in  the  Lcnye  IDill.) 

The  Right.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  read  Psalm  cxxxiii. 

Rev.  R.  Lang  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  The  arrangements  for  the  present  meeting  are 
as  follows: — We  shall  have  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  Canon 
Fleming  and  the  Rev.  R.  AVanllaw  Thompson,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  After  that  the  valedictory  part 
of  the  meeting,  properly  speaking,  will  commence.  The  Arrangements 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Secretary,  will  give  a  brief  address  ^°'  ^^^  meeting;. 
with  reference  to  the  Conference,  and  he  will  be  followed  by  Mr, 
Hugh  Matheson,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee.  After  that 
we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  several  of  the  delegates 
whom  we  have  welcomed  throughout  with  such  warmth  and  appre- 
ciation, viz.:  Dr.  Ellinwood,  from  the  United  States;  Dr.  Sutherland, 
from  Canada;  Rev.  C.  H.  Rappard,  from  Germany;  Mr.  Boegner, 
from  France,  and  also  Dr.  SchafF.  After  which  there  will  be  a  few 
closing  words  from  the  Chair. 

Rev.  Canon  Fleming,  B.D.  (Hon.  Sec,  Religious  Tract  Society) : 
My  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lady  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  am 
honoured  by  having  been  invited  to  take  a  slight  part  in  this 
A'aledictory  meeting  and,  in  the  name  of  all  present,  and  of  many  more 
who  are  not  and  cannot  be  present,  to  say  a  few  words  of  Christian 
farewell.  We  met  but  the  other  day  to  bid  all  the  delegates  Farewell 
welcome ;  we  are  met  to-night  to  bid  them  a  short  fare-  meeting, 
well,  shall  we  say,  ever  remembering  that  our  separations  on  earth  arc 
but  temporary,  and  that  our  re-unions  in  heaven  shall  be  eternal. 

I  have  been  honoured  by  the  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reference   to    two   of  our   great   Missionary   Societie.s,   the  British 
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and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  Keligious  Tract  Society.  We 
Bay  two  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies,  because  we  are  fully  aware 
that  whilst  they  f  ed  and  desire  to  supply,  so  far  as  they  can,  the 
The  Bible  and  ^^^^  "'^  '^^^  ^^'^'  Cliurclies;  there  are  grimd  Societies  side 
Reiifiou* Tract  by  side   with    both,   at  home    and    abroad    in    the  great 

Societiei.  ]\ii.ssion-held.  We  are  met  in  the  view  of  two  great 
promises,  one  made  by  the  Father  to  His  Son,  "Ask  of  Me,  and 
1  will  give  Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  for  Thy  ])OS8es8ion ; "  the  other  made  to  us,  "  The 
Univeriiiipread^'arth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters 
oftheOoepei.  cover  the  sea."  In  fact,  do  we  see  the  acconndislwnent 
of  these  great  prophecies?  The  dithculties  are  many  ;  the  obstacles 
are  great;  the  oi)position  is  strong;  but  we  know  that  all  these  shall 
be  overcome.  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  The  great  instru- 
ment which  He  has  given  into  our  hands,  for  which  we  have  already 
prayed  this  evening,  is  the  Gospel.  "Faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  Word  of  God."  The  chief  instrument  for  carrying  this 
Gospel  over  all  the  world  is  the  living  voice ;  but  what  could  the 
living  voice  do  without  these  two  great  Societies  ?  It  would  be  like 
the  workman  without  his  tools,  or  like  the  soldier  without  his  weapon. 

It  is  difhcult  for  us  to  know — perhaps,  indeed,  we  shall  never  know — 
the  part  which  the  Bible  has  taken  in  shaping  and  moulding  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  world.  It  would  be  dithcult  to  say  how 
far  Christian  authors  have  drawn  their  inspiration  and  their  force 
from  its  pages.     But  for  the  Bible,  I  suppose,  we  should  never  have 

The  Bible    ^^  jNIilton's  "  Paradise  Lost"  and  "  Paradise  Kegained." 
andchrisuan  But  for  the  Bible  wherc  would  the  "  Pilgrim  "  of  old  John 

literature.  Buuyan,  and  the  "Task"  of  William  Cowper,  and  the 
"  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  "  of  Kobert  Burns  be  found  ?  And  what 
the  Bible  has  done  for  our  own  language  let  us  remember  it  is  equally 
able  to  do  for  languages  into  which  it  is  translated,  and  for  lands  to 
which  it  is  sent.  God  has  put  His  Word  into  the  hands  of  all.  His 
Church's  and  our  duty  is  to  spread  that  Word,  to  circulate  it ;  and 

Our  duty     wlierever  there  is  a   human  hand  that  can  receive  that 

toapreadit.    Word,  60  far  as  we  can  we  are  to  place  that  Word  in  that 

hand,  leaving,  when  we  have  done  our  best,  all  the  rest  to  the  Holy 

Spirit.      For  I  venture  to  say  that  in  all  our  conferences  the  note 

that  should   be   sounded   first  and   loudest  of    all   is  our   absolute 

dependence  for  all  blessing  and  success  upon  God  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  We  can  only  spread  the  sail, 
The  Lord  must  give  th'  auspicious  gale." 

Now  the  Bible  Society  can  never  change,  because  the  Book  which  it 

produces  never  changes.     The  truth  of  God  is  unchanging  and  unchanged  ; 

therefore  "  Litera  scripta  manet "  is  the  motto  of  the  Bible  Society.     It 

lives  to  produce  this  Word  over  and  over  again,   adding    nothing  to  it, 

The  Bible     taking  nothing  from  it.     It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the 

Society  and  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society,  so  far  as  the  Churches  shall  supply 

**^^''       help  to  do  it,  is  very   simple.     But  we  cannot  say  this  of  the 

varied  Christian  literature  which  as  a  handmaid  to  the  Bible  goes  forth  by 
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its  Hide.     Whilst  wo  all  bless  f}o<l  for  a  IVihlo  iiispued,  a  Biblo  written 
down,  a  IVxhU)  prchiervod,  a  iJihh*  tiimsliitcd,  a  'Jihle  ciiiidatt-d,  jiiul  l«*t  us 
add  imd    hope  a    Hildo   read,  we  nuist  recolloct  that  the  Chuivh  has  no 
Hiich  simple  and  easy  tjusk  in  attempting  to  disseminate  and  to  permeate, 
wherever  the  iJihle  shall  j^'o,  those  who  receive  it  with  a  pure,j,,,gQjj^^^^^ 
C!hri.stian  literature  ;  becauso  it  seems  to  me  that  Christian        hriitian 
literature  must  >«•  ahviys  chan^^in;^ ;  it  must,  that  is  to  say,  l)o     '  "'"aturt. 
ready  to  adapt  itself  to  the  chanjrin^  thoughts  and  feelings  und  currentvS  of 
religious  life,  and  to  meet,  so  far  as  it  can,  all  the  iirguments  of  the  day. 

The  Keligious  Tract  Society  lives  to  do  this  work  by  its  h<K)ks  and  by  its 
tracts.  I  need  not  remind  its  fiiends  of  the  well-nigh  three  millionH  of 
Ixioks  which  wo  circulate  in  a  single  year,  and  of  the  twenty-six  millions 
of  tracts  which  no  circulate  in  the  sameperio<l.  Put  this,  the  handmaid  to 
(JimI's  Word,  Iw'siilo  the  four  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments and  portions  of  Scripture  that  the  British  and  Foreign  ^^'s^ie'ty. 
Bible  Society  is  senfling  forth,  and  then  you  get,  not  at 
the  arithmetic,  but  at  least  at  some  idea  of  what  these  sisters — these  twin 
Societies  (for  they  can  never  1x3  separated,  Ix'cause  they  are  interlacing  each 
other's  work  wherever  they  go) — are  by  God's  grace  attempting  to  do. 
May  I  venture  to  say,  as  one  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  1)0  for  years 
connectetl  with  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  that  every  juMiny  of  the  money 
that  is  subscribed  by  the  Christian  j)ublic,  both  in  suhscriptions  and 
donations,  is  cxpondecl  on  Missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  largely 
supple,  ented  with  the  profits  of  our  trade  department,  which  bears  all 
the  working  expenses  of  the  Society. 

We  commend  both  these  great  Societies  to  the  sympathies  of  all 
the  representative  delegates  of  all  the  Churches  in  this  Conference. 
They  live  for  the  Churches,  but  they  cannot  live  upon  air  Their  relations 
any  more  than  we  can  live  upon  air.  You  cannot  do  your  *<>  ^«  churches, 
work  without  them,  and  they  cannot  do  their  work  without  you.  And 
as  you  need  their  help  so  they  need  your  prayers  and  your  sympathies 
and  the  support  of  all  the  Churches. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  great  subject,  upon  the  fringe  of  which 
only  I  can  touch  in  a  few  words,  let  us  feel  that  we  shall  separate 
from  these  Conferences  to  cling,  if  possible,  more  closely  than  ever  to 
the  old  doctrine  of  a  full  and  free  salvation  by  faith  in  Anunohanging 
Christ  Jesus.  As  the  Bible  Society  lives  to  send  forth  •»iv»tion. 
that  message  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
lives  to  permeate  everything  that  it  writes  with  the  same  truth  and 
the  same  doctrine.  We  are  told  in  some  quarters  in  the  present 
day  that  the  spell  by  which  our  fathers  conjured  is  broken,  that 
the  Gospel  which  we  preach  and  send  forth  is  no  longer  necessary, 
that  it  was  suited  to  the  childhood  of  the  world,  but  that  as  the  man- 
hood of  the  world  has  developed  it  has  outgrown  all  these  things.  It 
is  not  true,  and  if  we  are  faithful  it  shall  never  be  true.  We  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  still  "  the  power  of  God. 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  I  seem  to  see,  when  all 
of  us  shall  be  separated  and  gone  back  to  our  places  at  home  and 
abroad,  nigh  and  far  ofiF — I  seem  to  see  all  the  hosts  of  Israel,  all  the 
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branches  of  the  Christian  Church  carrying  the  same  message  across 

the    fields  of  sunny    France,  over   the  hills  of  Germany,    over  the 

mountains  of  Switzerland,  unfurling  the  banner  of  thf   Cross  in  the 

imperial  city  of  Eome ;  I  see  them  carrying  the  stanu     i  of  Jesus 

into  Africa,  into  China,  into  India,  into  Japan,  and  to  the  isles  of  the 

sea.     I  hear  their  voices  ringing  in  all  lands  and  speaking  iu  alm()>t 

all   languages ;  and  wherever  a  door  is  opened,  wherever  a  field  is 

accessible,  wherever  an  opportunity  is  given,  we  find  that  they  are 

carrying  forth  this  old  unchanged  and  unchanging  Gospel  of  Jesus 

Christ ;  they  are  girding  themselves  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  ; 

they  are  filled  with  the  holy  ambition  which  shall  never  be  satisfied 

till  Christ  shall  reign  in  all  lands  and  in  all  hearts. 

Like  a  mighty  army  movp^  the  Church  of  God  : 
Brothers,  we  are  treading  where  the  saints  have  trod. 
We  are  not  divided  :  all  one  body  we, — 
One  in  hope  and  doctrine,  one  in  victory." 

B,ev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson  (Secretary,  L.M.S.) :  ]\ry  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lady  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  feel  that 
after  the  very  eloquent  address  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  my 
plain  words  will  appear  very  plain.  I  have  been  all  day,  like  a 
great  many  others  here,  engaged  in  taking  part  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  discussions  that  have  been  started  and 
carried  on  in  this  Conference — the  relations  of  ^Missionary  Societies  to 
each  other  and  to  the  work  at  large ;  and  I  confess,  my  Lord,  that 
I  feel  to-night  as  if  I  should  much  rather  rest  than  talk,  I  am  not 
much  disposed  even  to  listen.  I  am  thankful,  therefore,  that  the 
subject  before  us  to-nig^  is  one  that  does  not  require  argument,  but 
simply  statement  and  api)eal. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  little  time  upon  three  points  :  first,  the 

importance  of  providing  the  Bible  and  Christian  literature  for  the 

Three  points  for  nations  of  the  heathen  world;  secondly,  the  manner  in 

consideration,  wliich  this  work  has  been  done  ;  and  thirdly,  the  benefits 

which  the  doing  of  this  work  has  conferred  upon  the  Church. 

One  good  result  of  our  Conference  has  been  the  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  Christian  men  are  agreed  about  the  real  zcc-i^e  of 
Mission  work  among  the  heathen.  We  are  beginning  to  recognise,  I 
think,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it,  the  broad  truth  that  we  are  not  to  re- 
produce in  other  lands  exact  copies  of  Western  Church  organisation, 
nor  are  we  even  to  attempt  to  stamp  upon  new  Churches  the  forms  of 
-  .    Christian  doctrine  as  thev  have  been  shaped  bv  Western 

OoTemment  .  i  "     •        i  ^        " 

and  creeds  in  thought.     This  conclusiou  IS  duc  to  no  disloyalty  to  the 
native  Churches.  pj.^jjj,^^jjgg  wc  have  adopted,   or  to  the  organisations   to 

which  we  belong.  It  is  the  highest  testimony,  I  take  it,  to  our 
belief  in  these  principles  and  these  organisations  as  the  best  expres- 
sions we  know  of  the  Divine  mind  and  will.  I  am  not  less  a  believer 
in  Congregational  independency  because  I  do  not  strive  to  form  the 
Churches  of  Central  Africa  after  the  model  of  those  connected  with 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  !     Our  Presbyterian. 
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brethren  are  not  disloyal  to  the  standards  of  their  Church  if  they  do 
not  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Catechism  and  the 
Westminster  Confession  by  Christians  in  China.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  such  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  positions  we  have 
taken  that  we  are  quite  sure  that  men  will  come  round  to  our  views 
when  they  have  been  sufficiently  enlightened. 

We  are  learning,  as  Christianity  requ',  ^^s,  that  our  duty  and 
privilege  is  to  carry  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  the  glorious  Gospel 
which  tells  of  a  Divine  atonement,  complete,  unique,  all- The  duty  of  the 
sufficient,  intended  for  all  the  earth  ;  a  Gospel  which  tells  Home  church. 
of  a  power  of  sanctification  suflficient  to  renew,  and  intended  to  renew, 
and  working  to  renew,  every  creature,  however  degraded,  that  comes 
within  the  reach  of  Christ  and  His  Spirit ;  and  the  Gospel  of  that 
abiding  and  gracious  ^>pirit  of  truth,  who  will  lead  the  disciples  into 
all  truth.  When  we  have  fulfilled  that  commission  we  may  confi- 
dently leave  the  converts  to  the  effectual  work  of  that  gracious  Spirit 
who  will  take  care  of  them,  as  He  is  taking  care  of  the  Church  here, 
who  will  take  care  that  each  in  his  own  order  shall  grow  up  to  the 
perfect  man,  to  "  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

The    fact   is  our  difficulty  in   the    Mission-field  just    now  is  not   to 
persuade  the  conveits  to  take  on  our  ideas,  or  to  form  themselves  after 
our  organisations.     It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  oui-  great  difficulties  just 
now  is  the  tendency  to  slavish  imitation  of  those  who  have  brought  the 
Gospel  to  the  people.     Do  what  we  may  to  prevent   it,    our     Tendency 
converts  are  disposed  to  copy  us  far  too  literally  and  exactly;     of  converts 
and  this  mechanical  reproduction  of  our  dress,  our  isms,  and    *»  i^utation. 
our  ideas  is  a  gieat  weakness  to-day  in  the  Mission  Church.      The  less 
we  do  to  encourage  or  allow  our  native  Christians  to  lean  on  us,  the  more 
speedily  and  the  more  thoroughly  we  can  set  them  on  their  own  feet,  the 
moi  •    wisely   and   worthily   will    our    work    be    accompli- lied.     But    to 
this  end  we  need  from  the  very  outset  of  our  work  to  make  provision  by 
which  they  may  leain  for  themselves  the  truth  of  God.     We  all  agree  that 
the  Bible  is  the  seed  from  which  the   glorious  Mission    tree 
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springs.  It  has  been  shown  very  clearly  again  and 
the  meetings  of  this  Conference  that  a  Mission  which  does  not  ^^  Mission. 
provide  the  Bible  foi-  its  converts  is  a  Mission  which  will  not  last,  a  work 
which  will  iKJt  be  permanent.  There  are  apparent  exceptions  to  that  rule 
sometimes,  but  there  are  no  real  exceptions.  You  may  have  a  dead 
organisation,  you  may  have  the  perpetuation  of  an  ignorant  su])erstition 
for  a  time;  but  you  will  never  have  a  living,  growing,  healthy  Ciiristian 
Church,  unless  you  have  given  the  Bible  to  the  people  in  their  own 
language. 

The  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  marvellous  power  of  the  Word 
of  God    to   quicken   and  renew   apart    from  the  Missionary,    when    the 
Missionary  has  been  taken  away,  has  been  brought  to  us  from  many  lands, 
has  been  brought  to  us  from  whole  peoples  that  have  been  touched  and 
blessed,    has    been    brought    to    us   from    individual    Mission  j-^j^gj^pg^fj^., 
stations  and  by  individual  converts.     If  then  we  desire  to  have    quickening 
lasting  work,  if  we  wish  to  see  converts  grow  in  the  grace  and       power, 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  never  be 
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content  with  the  ministry  of  the  spoken  message  however  eloquent ;  we 
shall  give  the  people  that  Book  which  has  in  the  past  done  such  marvel- 
lous things  for  all  who  have  received  it  humbly  and  read  it  prayerfully, 
that  Book  which  will  abide  with  them,  the  constant  faithful  witness  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,  to  the  sinfulness  of  man,  to  the  loving  freeness  of 
provision  of  Divine  giace  for  the  sinner's  salvation. 

It  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Missionaries  of  Protestant  Missions 
that  they  have  all  been  moving  with  the  same  gi*eat  impulse  to  give  the 
people  as  speedily  as  possible  something  to  read.  Look  where  you  will  all 
round  the  Mission-field  which  is  now  open,  and  in  which  our  men  are 
The  Missionary  ^^ '^^^^^  ^^^^^  remarkable  sight  presents  itself  :  the  Missionary 
and  is  hard  at  work  translating  the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  thing  he 
translation,  g^ems  to  think  of  as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  a  new  language.  Is 
it  not  significant  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  versions  of  the 
Scx'iptuies  the  publication  of  which  is  assisted  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  one  hundred  and  eighty  are  in  the  languages  which  belong 
to  the  purely  Mission-fields  ?  Since  the  Mission  enterprise  commenced 
two  bundled  and  fifty  new  versions  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Word  of 
God  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  mostly  by  those  directly  connected 
with  Mission  A\ork. 

And  the  Missionary  has  no  sooner  begun  to  trai  ate  the 
Scriptures  than  he  begins  also  to  prepare  tracts,  to  write  comment- 
Translation  aries,  to  translate  or  to  compose  hymns  ;  and,  enlarging 
of  uterature.  iiiy  ideas  as  he  knows  more  of  the  people  and  learns  more 
of  their  needs,  he  next  translates  or  prepares  books  conveying  some 
of  that  store  of  general  knowledge  which  has  been  so  rich  an  inherit- 
ance to  the  races  that  have  known  the  Scriptures.  And  thus  this 
evening,  all  over  the  Mission-field,  there  is  this  noble  band  of  workers, 
some  of  them  learned  pandits,  carefully  revising  the  old  versions,  some 
toiling  at  the  difficulties  of  strange  languages,  some  editing  periodicals 
and  writing  books,  and  all  inspired  with  one  holy  purpose. 

They  seek  not  to  promote  their  own  ism,  their  own  idea ; 
they  desire  to  see  the  peoyjle,  to  whom  Christ  has  sent  them,  and 
whom  for  Christ's  sake  they  have  learned  to  love,  becoming  as 
"  scribes  fully  instructed,"  able  themselves  to  go  forth  on  the 
Christian  life,  free  from  the  influence  of  foreigners,  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  growing  up  into  Him  in  all  things  who  is  their  Head. 

But   the   Mif-sionary  could   do   very  little   in   this   work   by  himself. 

Mi^-sionary  presses  have  been  a  very  important  part   of  the 

inadequate!*" '^S^^'^y  ^^   Missionary  Stations  and  Missionary  Societies,  and 

have  done  splendid  service  in  every  part  of   the  Missionary 

field ;    but   Mission  presses  have  confessedly  proved  entirely  inadequate 

to  meet  the  great  demand  which  our  increasing   Mission   work   makes 

upon  our  resources;   and  consequently  we  fall  back, — and  we  fall  back 

with  thankfulness, — upon  those  great  Societies.      The   Societies   in   this 

country  we  mention  first,  because  they  are  the  oldest ;    but   we   do   not 

forget,  alongside  of  them,  the  great  Societies  which   our   friends   across 

the   Atlantic   are   maintaining. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  details  about  the  work  of  these  Societies. 
I  feel  that  I  can  best  save  my  puipose,  that  I  can  best  use  my  time, 
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by  making   myself    for  a  moment   the    spokesman   of    the   Missionary 
Societies,  and  all  the  band  of  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the    g  ^^j^^f 
world,  who  look  to  these  Societies  day  by  day,  and  month  by  Missionaries 
month,  and  by  I'xpressing  in   then-   name   our  humble,   our  and  Societies, 
grateful,  our  constant  thanks,  for  the  noble  service  they  have  so   long 
and  so  continuously  rendered  to   us.      We,   in   the   London    Missionary 
Society,  have  received  from  the  beginning,  in  every  part  of   its  Held  of 
labour,    continued    and    abundant    help    from    our   friends    in    the 
Societies  of    England.      We  receive   from  them    versions   of 
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the  Scriptures,  carefully  printed,  generously  given,  at  a  cost  the  Bible  and 
merely  nominal,  that  we  may  sell  them  to  our  people  in  the^''**''^^°"^*^"' 
South  Sea  Islands,  in  India,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  Africa.  We  i-cceive 
grants  of  paper  for  printing;  and  from  the  Tract  Society  we  receive 
libci-al  heli>  in  paper,  woodcuts,  and  other  things.  So  that  our  Mission- 
aries all  over  the  Mission-field  are  continually  looking  to  these  great 
organisations. 

Lastly,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  honefits  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  world  at  large  have  reaped  from  ^ 
this  work  of  providing  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
literature  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Some  of  our  candid 
critics  are  not  very  complimentary  in  the  way  in  which  they  speak 
of  Missionaries.  We  do  our  best ;  and  there  are  a  few  things  that 
Missionaries  have  done,  weak  as  they  are  and  useless  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  beyond  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  science  of  Comparative  Philology 
would  be  like  in  the  present  day  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
useless  Missionaries.  All  over  the  world  there  has  Been  a  band  of  men 
earnestly,  patiently,  carefully  studying  the  languages  of  the  people,  and 
marvellous  has  been  the  store  they  have  gathered,  and  marvellous 
the  evidence  that  they  have  thus  provided  for  us  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race. 

But  that  is  not  all ;  there  is  something  far  more  important  than  that. 
Missions    have    furnished    to    the    Church    the    last,    best  apologetic   to 
Christianity  :  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most  jiowerful,  and       Divine 
most   unanswerable   proof   of    the    Divine   authority  of    the    authority  of 
Scriptures.     W"e  hear  much  of  higher   criticism.     I    am  not  *^®  ^°"P*^®^" 
at  all   afraid  of    the  higher  criticism.     I   think   that  the   free  spirit   of 
Protestantism  is  that  of  intelligent  reverent  inquiry  into  the  meaning, 
into  the  whole  history  and  structui-e,  of  the  Book,  which  comes  to  us  as 
the  Word  of  God.     Those  whose  Christianity  is  a  thing  of  the  emotions, 
those   whose   Christianity  is   simply  a   matter   of   study,  may  shake   in 
their  shoes  over  the  dangers  of  modern  criticism.     I  am  quite  sure  the 
Missionary  w^ill  never  shake  in  his  shoes  over  the  dangers  of  criticism, 
because  he  has  in  the  Word  of  God,   as  he   uses  it  among  the  heathen 
people,  an  evidence  of  its  Divine  origin,  of  its  Divine  authorship  w^hich  no 
criticism  can  destroy. 

The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  this  Word  of  God.     You  may  discuss, 
if  you  please,  who  wrote  the  second  half  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.     We 
know  that  He  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,    Nothing  to  fear 
and    bruised    for  our  iniquities,  wherever  He   goes,  all    from  criticism, 
round  the  world,  draws  all  men  unto  Him,  and  reveals  Himself  to 
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them  as  the  Son  of  God — their  Saviour  from  sin  and  death.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  criticism,  because  we  have  in  these  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  working  their  gracious  work,  revealing  sin  and  righteous- 
ness, and  bringing  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and 
learned,  of  every  race  into  the  same  circle  of  Divine  knowledge — the 
best,  the  most  unanswerable  proof  of  its  claim  to  be  the  Word 
from  God  to  man.  And  so,  brethren,  we  say  to  you  from  the  Mission- 
field,  Do  not  be  afraid  of  these  criticisms ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  these 
discussions ;  read  the  Word  for  yourselves,  and  you  will  find  that 
your  own  heart  will  respond  to  its  teaching ;  and  you  will  know  that 
it  is  from  God.  Send  it  out  to  the  heathen,  and  you  will  find  that 
The  Bible  meets  everywhere  the  universal  heart  of  the  child  hears  the 
the  souls  need.  Father's  voice  in  these  pages,  receives  the  Father's  loving 
message  through  this  channel,  and  comes  back  again  to  the  home  it 
has  so  long  left.  We  thank  you  for  providing  the  Scriptures ;  we 
pray  you  be  more  earnest  in  giving  them  ;  be  more  prayerful  in 
sending  them  ;  and  be  more  faithful  in  believing  in  the  witness 
to  them  which  comes  from  the  field,  and  you  will  glorify  God  by 
their  means. 


mi  i 


Rev.  James  Johnston  (Secretary  of  the  Conference) :  My  Lord, 
— As  your  lordship's  speech  is  to  be  the  last  at  this  Valedictory 
meeting,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  your  lordship, 
and  unfair  to  the  audience,  if  we  who  are  to  come  before  you  were  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  any  length.  I  will,  therefore, 
make  a  very  brief  statement,  and  will  read  one  or  two  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  to  hear,  from 

time  to  time,  good  reports  of  the  meetings  that  have   been    held 

Success  of    in  this  building.     I  am  sony  to  say  it  is  only  by  report 

themeetirgs.  that   I   kuow   Mliat   luis   been    going   on.      This   is   the 

only  meeting,  except  the  first,  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit 

out.     Indeed,  I  have  seldom  had  even  the  opportunity  of  looking  in 

and  hearing  a  single  speech.    But  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 

so  many  friends,  and  with  so  much  sympathy,  and  to  know  and  feel 

that  there  has  been  a  unity  of  spirit  and  a  bond  of  love  in  this 

"=5  irt  fun-tv  Conference,  which,  I  believe,  are  answers  to  the  j'rayers 

""and  love  in    wliicli   have   been  ascending  from  every   portion  of  the 

theConfercnce.  ■|^ljggjQj^_^^l^^  ^^^^^  from  a  multitude  which  no  man  can 

number  in  this  country,  and  in  America,  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is,  also,  one  of  the  fruits  of  our  meeting  together  in 
social  and  fraternal  fellowship.  Love  has  reigned  ;  and  when  I  look 
at  the  way  in  which  these  meetings  have  been  conducted,  and  the 
little  that  I  could  do  for  them,  I  feel  that  all  is  of  God,  and  that  from 
beginning  to  end  God's  hand  has  been  in  this  work,  and  God's  Spirit 
has  breathed  upon  our  meetings.  For  my  own  part  I  feel  little  except 
the  consciousness  of  my  great  shortcomings  and  my  many  neglects. 
There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  would  refer.     I  feel  that  delegaest 
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from  the  southern  parts  of  America  and  from  many  of  the  Societies  in 
our  own  country  have  not  received  that  amount  of  atten-  Delegates  from 
tion  which  we  would  have  wished  to  bestow  upon  them.  Southern  sutes. 
This  was  from  no  neglect  or  unwillingness  on  our  part.  It  was  my 
great  regret  when  visiting  America  that  I  had  not  the  privilege  of 
going  to  the  Southern  States.  I  did  not  get  to  know  the  gentlemen 
who  were  sent  over.  Many  of  them  were  late  in  being  nominated, 
so  that  their  names  could  not  appear  in  our  list,  and  we  had  little 
opportunity  of  asking  them  to  take  part  in  our  meetings.  But,  my 
Lord,  I  have  heard  no  word  of  complaint  either  from  them  or  from  the 
Societies  here  represented.  Not  a  word  has  been  said  to  indicate  that 
there  have  been  either  partiality  or  neglect  in  the  conducting  of  the 
meetings.     We  feel  grateful  for  the  considerateness  of  our  friimds. 

It  is  now  my  great  privilege  to  refer  to  the  salutations  that  we 
have  received  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  From  Sweden,  Norway 
and  Finland,  letters  have  been  sent  by  different  Societies,  salutations 
some  of  them  expressing  their  regret  that  they  could  not  from  abroad. 
be  present,  because  they  had  not  a  man  who  knew  our  language 
sufficiently  well  to  profit  by  the  Conference.  We  regret  their  absence, 
and  it  is  our  privilege  to  know  that,  as  they  often  express  it,  their 
prayers  are  going  up  to  God  foi  a  blessing  upon  our  meetings.  I 
have  letters  from  the  south,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Ceylon, 
from  Australia,  from  California  on  the  west,  and  from  China  on  the 
east.  Only  to-day  I  received  a  letter  from  Rome — not  from  the 
Vatican,  but  from  a  Christian  Church  in  Rome — expressing  sympathy 
with  us  and  their  desire  for  a  blessing  upon  our  assemblies. 

Coming  home  to  our  own  land,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  reading 
three  telegrams  which  I  have  received  within  the  last  hour :  Three  telegrams 
one  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  another,  if  I  of  sympathy. 
might  venture  to  use  the  expression,  from  one  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries in  the  Wesleyan  ^Methodist  Church.  The  Archbishop  says  : 
"May  the  greatest  iDlessing  attend  and  flow  from  the  earnest,  compre- 
hensive assemblage  and  deliberations  which  have  been  conducted  with 
so  much  vigour.  I  trust  that  important  advances  in  method  and 
administration  may  be  the  result  in  the  JMission  life  and  work  of  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  next  is  a  brief  telegram  from  the  Rev.  William 
Arthur  :  "  Sorry  for  inability  to  attend.  Repeat  and  repeat  again  the 
command,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.'  "  And  the  third  from  Professor  Charteris,  representing  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  He  says :  "  Unwillingly  absent. 
Congratulate  you  on  your  seed-sowing  Conference,  and  refer  you  to 
Joshua  i.  9." 

There  is  ore  other  letter  which  I  must  read  as  it  contains  senti- 
ments, I  believe,  that  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  this 
meeting,  with  the  opinions  of  the  Committee,  and  the    Letter  from 
desire  of  those  who  have  conducted  the  Conference.      It  Joseph  cook. 
comes  from  the   pen   of  the  well-known  Joseph  Cook,  who  writes 
thus  : — 
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28,  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  June  Gth,  1868. 

Deah  Sir, — It  is  impossible  for  me  at  present  to  cross  the  ocean,  but  I 
gladly  respond  to  your  request  for  a  letter  to  tlie  great  Missionary  Conference 
soon  to  o])cn  in  London.  ' 

I  rejoice  with  you  that  your  Missionary  gathering  is  to  represent  the  whole 
world.  Tilt:  sky  in  our  day  is  the  roof  of  but  one  family.  Speed  of  inter- 
communication has  reduced  the  entire  globe  to  a  single  whispering  gallery  of 
very  moderate  dimensions.  Cities  separated  by  the  earth's  whole  diameter  arc 
commercial  competitors.  There  are,  and  can  l)e.  no  more  i  )reign  lands  or  hermit 
nations.  World-wide  contagion  of  good  and  evil  has  bec<mie  a  momentous  force 
in  modern  history.  The  best  or  tlic  worst  thought  of  the  world  anywhere  is 
rapidly  becoming  its  best  or  its  worst  tliought  everywhere. 

With  the  educated  and  upper  classes  in  Asia,  hereditary  unbelief,  when  given 
up,  is  more  readily  replaced  by  imported  misbelief  than  by  Christianity.  In  the 
Orient,  the  educated  cLissos  are  now  in  more  spiritual  danger  from  imported 
unbelief,  than  from  hereditary  misbelief. 

If  sound  opinions  do  not  fill  the  world  speedily,  unsound  ones  will.  There 
is  probably  to  be  a  precipitation  of  half-truths  and  distorted  truths  ui)on  nations 
now  emerging  from  false  faiths. 

;My  conviction  is,  that  one  of  the  supreme  dangers  of  the  Church  is  procrasti- 
nation in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  open  to  reach  the  whole 
world. 

The  accessible  unchristian  population  of  the  world  ought  to  be  supplied 
with  at  least  one  ordained  jMissionary  for  every  fifty  thousand  people. 

The  desire  of  all  nations  is  for  deliverance  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  from  the 
guilt  of  it.  Only  One  Name  is  given  under  heaven  or  among  men,  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  that  double  deliverance. 

God  grant  that,  as  friends  of  jNIissions,  we  may  adopt  no  opinions,  old  or  new, 
that  encourage  men  in  the  delay  of  icpentance.  Nothing  should  induce  us  to 
support  the  unscriptural  hypothesis  of  probation  after  death,  or  to  teach  that  it 
may  sometimes  be  safe  for  a  man  to  die  in  his  sins. 

Yours  very  truly,  Joseph  Cook. 

To  the  Rev.  James  Joiin.-ton,  F.S.S.,  Secretary  of  the  General 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  W.C., 
London,  England. 

Tliat  is  his  message,  and  I  gladly  close  with  it  as  the  expression  of 
my  own  deepest  convictions  and  aspirations. 

[The  following,  from  the  Bishop  of  Glouce.^ter  and  Bristol,  arrive 
too  late  for  the  meeting,  but  every  Christian  scholar  will  value  the 
greeting  of  the  illustrious  and  venerable  Ellicott. — Ed.] 

35,  Great  Cl-mi!E1ilani)  Place,  W.,  Jvne  19th,  1888. 
Dear  Sik, — I  have  only  time  left  me  to  say  that  I  heartily  pray  that  the 
labours  of  the  Conference  may  have  been  blessed  by  Almighty  God,  and  may  be 
instrumental  in  hastening  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Yours  faithfully,  C  J.  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 

The  following  letter  arrived  at  a  later  hour,  and  was  read  by  the 
Secretary : — 

Westwood,  Beulaii  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  June  19fh,  1888. 

Di:.N.R  Mr.  Johnston, — Nothing  but  extreme  weakness  has  prevented  my 
mingling  with  the  honoured  brethren  of  the  Mission  Conference.  You  know 
how  I  feared  this  coming  evil,  but  I  did  not  know  how  thoroughly  it  would 
prostrate  me. 

You  have  had  most  useful  meetings.  Friends  tell  me  that  untold  good  must 
come  of  the  Conference.  So  may  it  be.  May  the  Lord  show  unto  His  servants 
how  to  do  ills  Avork,  and  quicken  them  to  do  it  right  away  ! 
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I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  a  large  number  of  the 
delegates  last  Sunday  morning  at  tliu  Tabernacle,  but  I  confess  it  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  allowed  by  you  to  do  this  to  all  the  bretliren  by  this  brief  note. 
May  the  Benediction  of  our  God  rest  on  every  one  of  the  goilly  company,  and 
may  the  work  of  Missions  bo  greatly  revived  ! 

Yours  very  heartily,  C.  H.  Spuroeon. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Matheson  (Chairman  of  the  Greneral  Committee) :  My 
Lord  Aberdeen,  dear  friends, — It  is  due  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Committee  of  this  Conference  that  some  expression  should  now  be 
given  as  to  what  we  believe  has  been  the  character  xhe  character  of 
of  the  Conference,  and  the  method  in  which  it  has  been  the  Conference, 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  originally  laid  down,  and 
with  the  phms  that  we  put  into  execution.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  pains  that  were  taken  during  a  lengthened  period  to  prepare 
for  the  meetings,  and  the  almost  superhuman  exertions  of  our 
excellent  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnston,  it  was  not  without  some  mis- 
givings tl.at  we  looked  forward  to  the  Conference.  But  the  very  first 
meeting  in  this  hall,  when  the  delegates  were  presented  to  our  noble 
President,  entirely  reassured  us,  and  from  that  day  to  this  each  day's 
work  has  only  proved  how  admirably  the  plans  had  been  laid,  and 
how  graciously  the  Divine  assistance  for  which  we  asked  our  heavenly 
.Alaster  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  all  along  the  line  of  the  meetings. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  friends  of  this  Conference  to  know 
that  the  number  of  American  ►!?ocieties  represented  here  is  no  less 
than  58;    that  the  number  of  the  delegates  from   the  jj^jj^j^^^.^^^^ 
United  States  is  187;  that  from  C     ada  we  have  repre-  delegates  and 
sentatives  of  10  Societies,  sending  27  delegates  ;  from  the     Societies. 
Continent  of  Europe  17   Societies  have  sent  42  repre^jentatives  ;   two 
Colonial  Societies  have  sent  one  delegate  each  ;  while  the  English, 
Scottish,  and  Irish  Societies,  numbering  54,  have  sent  to  this  Con- 
ference as  di'legates  and  members  about  1,300  persons.     We  have 
received  exi)ressions  of  regret  and  sympathy  from  six  other  Con- 
tinental   Societies.      The    total    number   of  Societies    represented 
here  is  141 ;  and  the  total  number  of  the  delegates  and  members 
is  1,500. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  and  to  the  feelings  of 
every  member  of  the  Committee,  did  I  not  make  some  reference  to 
the  special  source  of  satisfaction  and  delight  which  we  have  had  in 
the  presence  of  the  deputies  from  the  United  States  of     jj^^^  ^^^^ 
America.    They  have  sent  us  noble  men,  picked  men,  and      from  the 
our  heartiest  thanks  are  due  to  the  Churches   and  the  ^n^t^u statss. 
Societies  over  the  sea  for  that  which  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prominent   factors   in    the   success    of    this  important   Conference. 
These  beloved  brethren  will  not  think  I  speak  words  of  Hattery,  but 
we  shall  cherish  to  our  dying  day  the  profound  impression  which  has 
been  made  upon  us  by  the  important  part  which  they  have  taken 
in  the  proceedings  of  these  meetings. 

Dear  friends,  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  this  Conference  marks 
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a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  and  progress  of  modern 
Anc  ochin   Christian  Missions,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  these  meetings, 

Modern      We  may  confidently  expect  that  a  great  impetus  will  be 

MissionB.  giypn  to  the  glorious  enterprise  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  the 
world.  I  am  sure  T  speak  for  those  who  have  been  giving  attention 
to  the  meetings,  beginning  at  the  prayer-meetings  each  morning, 
when  the  Divine  blessing  has  been  sought,  and  ending  at  the  late 
meetings  in  this  large  hall — I  express  the  feelings  of  many  who  have 
been  attending  these  meetings  when  I  say  that  they  can  never  forget 
them,  and  that,  with  God's  blessing,  many  of  us  shall  go  back  to  our 
ordinary  work  for  the  Master  whom  we  have  so  feebly  served,  resolved 
in  strength  better  than  our  own,  to  do  more  than  we  have  ever  done 
for  the  glorious  work  of  which  we  have  been  hearing.  We  have  had 
to-day  specially  important  meetings,  at  which  we  have  dealt  with  the 

Comity  Comity  of  Missions,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various 
ofMissions.  ^Missionary  organisations,  both  at  home  and  in  the  foreign 
fields,  and  the  need  there  is  that  boundaries  should  be  recognised, 
and  that  in  every  way  there  should  be  brotherly  love,  brotherly 
regard  and  esteem  and  contidence,  and  every  effort  made  to  avoid 
giving  pain  or  annoyance  by  one  to  the  other,  but  all  seeking  the 
one  great  object,  the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  Christ, 
working  hand  in  hand  together,  that  there  shall  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint, but  only  for  rejoicing,  in  the  progress  of  the  great  work  in 
which  in  common  we  are  engaged. 

Now,  it  only  remains  in  a  single  word  to  say  that  when  our 
brethren  leave  us  for  the  distant  lands  from  which  tliey  have  been 
safely  brought,  we  shall  ask  for  them  a  safe  journey  home,  and  the 
rich  blessing  of  Almighty  God  on  them  and  on  their  families,  and  on 
the  work  in  which  they  are  severally  engaged. 


hi 


Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.  (New  York)  :  ]My  Lord  Aberdeen,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen, — We  have  come  at  your  invitation  over  many  track- 
less deeps,  through  fog  and  storm — across  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Euxine,  and  the  Arabian  Seas.  We  have 
been  guided  by  one  impulse,  and  have  come  on  an  errand  grander, 
I  think,  than  any  other  known  to  men.  We  have  been  drawn  in 
these  converging  lines  by  a  tie  which  the  supercilious  scepticism 
A  supernatural  of  our  time  refuses  to  recognise;  but  one  whose  unique 
tie.  power,  as  shown  by  these  great  gatherings  day  by  day, 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  observing  men.  What 
other  enterprise  wholly  disinterested  in  its  nature — what  other 
enterprise  than  that  of  Christ's  world-wide  conquest — could  have 
drawn  from  every  latitude  and  longitude  so  many  hearts  beating 
with  one  thought,  one  faith,  one  triumphant  hope  ! 

Speaking  for  the  American  Delegation  I  thank  you,  my  Lord,  and 
those  whom  you  represent,  for  this  invitation  and  this  hearty  welcome. 
I  cannot  adequately  express  the  thought  that  wells  up,  I  am  sure, 
in  the  mind  of  every  American  here  present.     Under  the  pressure 
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of  such   an   occasion,  when   so  many  hearts  are  speaking   in  the 
eloquence  of  silent  emotion,  I  dare  not  undertake  to  make  a  speech. 
Sometimes    the    utter   failun;    of    speecli,    with    only   a  ^ 
tremulous  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  a  quivering  lip,  best    AiS'an" 
proclaims  the  gratitude  and  love  of  Christiau  hearts.     But     '^^^'-'s*''"' 
of  one  thing  I  can  assure  you,  and  that  is  that  what  we  say  to-night 
is  no  mere  graceful  ceremony  of  acknowledgment.     .You  have  made 
us  captives  by  your  kindness,  and  that  is  what  we  wish  to  acknow- 
ledge, however  stammeringly  it  may  be  expressed.     We  feel  drawn 
to  a  closer  fellowship,  and  kinship,  and  love  towards  our  brethren  of 
these  British  Isles  than  ever  before. 

First  of  all,  we  thank  you  as  the  President  of  this  Conference, 
that  you  have  given  us  so  much  of  your  time,  your  thought,  your 
efibrt,  and  your  hearty  sympathy.  And  we  thank  the  Executive 
Committee  for  their  unremitting  care  and  labour  during  the  ten 
days'  sessions,  and  for  the  wisdom  with  which  the  work  has  been 
planned  and  directed.  Having  had  the  honour  to  be  added  to  that 
Committee  since  I  came  among  you,  I  can  speak  from  personal 
observation.  However  useless  I  may  have  been  in  other  respects,  I 
have  been  an  admiring  witness,  and  if  any  persons  in  this  audience 
suppose  that  fifty  great  assemblages  have  been  held  in  ten  days, 
and  all  under  one  roof,  without  a  great  deal  of  forethought  and 
practical  skill,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  disabuse  them.  And  I 
tender  the  special  thanks  of  the  American  delegates  to  our  friend 
Mr.  Johnston,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  Missionary  to  our 
hemisphere  in  the  dreary  months  of  winter,  and  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  found,  on  his  arrival,  comparatively  little  interest  in  the 
proposed  Conference.  We  admired  again  and  again  the  faith, 
the  dogged  and  persistent  energy  witli  which  he  got  hold  of  our 
sleeves  and  grasped  our  hands,  and  enlisted  our  hearts,  ^j^^  .^^^^^^^ 
and  finally  compelled  us  to  take  hold  of  the  work.  He  the  secretary's 
passed  through  cold  and  storm,  from  city  to  city,  until  ^^^^*' 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  Canada,  bowed  to  his  sceptre,  and 
here  he  is  with  two  hundred  and  hventy-five  American  delegates  in 
his  captive  train. 

We  wish  also  to  thank  the  Young  Men's  Chiistian  Association  for  their 
generosity  in  opening,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  this  grent  hall  for  our 
sessions, — this  time-honoured  and  historic  hall,  wonderful  as  Noah's  Ark 
in  its  capacity  and  its  resources.     And  you  have  shown  us  how  to  find  our 
way  through  its  labyrinths,  and  that  is  no  trifie.     Your  patience  and  help- 
fulness in  many  ways  have  made  us  for  ever  grateful.     And  how  shall  I 
express  our  sense  of  obligation  to  those  belovx'd  citizens  of  London  who  have 
thrown  their  hospitable  homes  wide  open  to  us  all !     We  have 
been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  greatness,  the  heartiness,  acknowledged 
the  inventiveness  of  your  hospitality.     We  thought  we  knew 
something  about  it  before,  but  wo  did  not.     We  have  nevei-  known  till  now 
the  full  American  capacity  for  breakfasts,  and  luncheons,  and  teas.     Wo 
desire  especially  to  thank  you,  my  Lord,  and  your  noble  Lady,  for  inviting 
the  whole  Conference  to  your  home  at  Dollis  Hill.     We  were  glad  to  see, — 
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liowc'ver  fur  that  iiiiiy  have  been  from  your  intent — we  were  glad  to  see  in 

the  hi;,'h  phices  of  social  life  the  simple  beauty  of  a  Christian  homo  ;  an<l  to 

look  iipoii  the  !)ri;4ht  little  ihihben  whom  you  are  training'  for  the  Master's 

.service.     W'u  rojcjice  that  Britain  has  no  many  .sucii  homes  in  \Nhich  God  iti 

supreme. 

An<i  will  your  Lordship  permit  mo  to  say  a  word  for  tho  women  of 

America,  ^^ho  are  delej^ates  to  this  Conference  ?    On  what  special  errand  are 

_,        they  here?     They  have  come  bec.uise  th(>  deepest  wants  and 

Tnc  women  *^  *'  ,        ^  . 

delegates  from  woes  of  tlic  heathen  world  are  laid  upon  their  sex.  They  have 
America.  j,(..,i(|  the  ory  of  tlieir  .sisters,  which  «,'oes  up  to  JTeaven  like  tho 
cry  from  l)eneath  the  altar.  And  they  have  come  to  t.ike  counsel  together 
for  the  dark  lands  in  which  woman  is  ignored  and  dowu-tiodden,  and  to 
ask  how  she  may  everywhere  be  raised  to  that  honour  which  is  accorded 
to  lier  here.  And  you  will  paidon  me  for  saying  that  there  appears  to  mo 
a  Providential  signilicance  in  the  fact  that  when  your  Lord.->hi[)  entered  this 
hall  to  preside  over  this  farewell  meeting,  you  placed  at  your  side  your 
honoured  and  belov(>d  wife.  It  .seems  to  me  a  culminating  illustration  of 
that  Christianity  which  we  .seek  to  extend.  And  I  thank  you,  and  1  thiuik 
Lady  Aberdeen  for  this  iRWutiful  object-lesson  of  what  the  ( Josj)el  has  done 
for  woman  in  this  land  of  yoiir  fathers  and  of  our  fathers.  I  doubt  nt>t 
that  theso  jNlissionaries  wholiiive  witnessed  very  diH'erent  scenes  in  Oriental 
lands  will  make  good  use  of  this  lesson.  When  they  ])U'ad  for  woman 
against  the  .systems  which  degrade  her,  not  only  by  tlu^  natiu'al  brute 
instincts  of  men,  but  by  statutes  and  hoary  customs,  and  the  sanctions  of 
false  I'cligions,  they  will  point  to  this  scene  as  an  instance  of  what  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  can  accomplish. 

iNIy  Lord,  and  Christian  friends  of  London,  you  have  done  much 
for  Christian  union  in  this  Conference  ;  you  hav  rnade  us  all  one. 
If  any  of  us  came  with  any  narrowness  in  his  soul,  ,.>\i  have  expanded 
and  straightened  it  out  like  the  wrinkles  of  a  crumpled  garment. 
We  have  almost  forgotten  to  what  country  or  to  what  Church  we 
belong.  I  confess  tliat  I  have  hardly  known  whether  I  was  an 
Anglican  or  a  Presbyterian  ;  whether  I  came  from  the  United  States, 
or  from  France,  or  (lermany  ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  greatly 
surprised  if  I  had  found  myself  speaking  the  English  language  with 
Christian  union  ^^^'^^  Continental  brogue.  The  spirit  that  has  flowed  from 
in  the  one  centre  through  these  great  audiences  has  overrun 
conicrcnce.  ^^jj  barriers.  W^e  have  been  simply  Chri.stians  ;  we  have 
been  only  missionaries  and  ambassadors  of  Christ ;  we  have  been 
here  only  to  ask  of  each  other,  how  with  Divine  help  we  may  stretch 
forth  the  cords,  and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  His  kingdom,  until  the 
whole  earth  shall  be  embraced  in  this  same  fellowship,  this  same 
oneness  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  And  this  sense  of  unity  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  fact  that  the  Christians  of  London,  forgetting 
all  ecclesiastical  differences,  have  treated  us  as  real  brethren.  I  recall 
a  passage  in  the  noble  tribute  of  Lord  Tennyson  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  in  which  he  says, — 

"  Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  arc  we, 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 
Alexandra." 
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So  we  are  all  Knglish  in  your  welcome  of  us.  And  I  am  sure  tliat 
for  ever  afterwards  our  unity  will  be  greater,  and  our  diUcrencea 
less. 

And  T  cannot  hel])  feeling  that  this  cordial  intercourse  will  pro- 
mote a  permanent  international  confidence  and  esteem.  When  we 
know  each  other  only  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  there  is  international 
often  much  niisajtprcdiension.  When  we  merely  read  the  oonfldenou. 
descriptions  which  some  imaginative  writer  has  given  of  English 
home  life,  we  feel  that  we  may  not  be  much  the  wiser;  but  now  we 
have  seen  and  enjoyed  for  ourselves,  and  the  result  is  a  deep  and 
lasting  sense  of  what  Protestant  Christianity  has  done  for  this  land 
and  people.  We  can  understand  better  than  ever  what  one  of  your 
British  Cardinals  has  said  of  the  great  influence  of  the  English  IJible 
upon  the  English  people.  Humanly  speaking,  the  bulwark  of  your 
faith  is  in  your  Christian  homes,  and  we  are  not  afraid  that  it 
will  be  blown  away  by  the  vapourings  of  current  speculations;  it  ia 
the  growth  of  many  generations;  it  has  cost  sanguinary  struggles, 
of  whicli  the  monuments  and  mementoes  are  all  around  you  still. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  do  us  good,  as  Americans,  to  have  spent  a 
few  days  in  the  very  presence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  venerable  past, — 
to  have  looked  U})on  the  sculptured  heroes  of  your  great  Abliey,  and 
to  have  seen  your  Tower  prisons,  and  the  para})hernalia  of  bygone 
persecutions,  that  we  might  realise  the  cost  of  that  heritage  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  wliich  we  share  with  you.  On  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  received  full-tledged  that  civilisation  which  had  cost 
centuries  of  toil  and  suffering  here.  God  grant  that  we  may  not  on 
that  account  esteem  it  the  less ;  rather  let  us  cultivate  our  brother- 
hood with  you,  and  feel  that  they  were  our  common  fathers  who 
purchased  the  boon. 

In  speaking  thus  of  your  Christian  life  as  we  see  it,  I  do  not  forcret 
that  there  are  heavy  shadings  in  the  picture.     The  burden  of  your  daily 
press  is  not  yet  of  the  Millennium.     Wo  understai:d  perfectly  well  that 
there  are  Englislimen  and  Englishmen.     Sometimes  in  taking  up  one  of 
your  daily  papers,  it  has  been  a  little  depressing  to  ohserve  that 
this  Conference  and  other  similar  movements  wdiich  concerned       pjg"^  '* 
the  highest  welfare  of   mankind  were  dismissed  Vvilh  a  brief 
paragraph,  while  a  "  Day  at  the  Ascot  Races  "  ran  tiirougli  whole  columns 
of  gossipy  details.     The  discoui-aging  fact  is  that  the  newspapers  catering 
to  the  tastes  of  their  constituencies  show  that  to  myriads  of  men  the  con- 
version of  the  world  is  of  little  account,  while   the  fact  that  the  nose  of 
one  horse  reached  the  goal  six  inches  in  advance  of  another  is  flaslied  over 
the  ocean  cables  of  the  world.     L  t,  my  Lord,  that  is  not  the  England  that 
will  bless  mankind,  or  will  best  preserve  and  perpetuate  this  realm.     It  is 
something  very  different  that  we  have  found  in  thi<  Conference  and  in  your 
homes  and  chiu-ches  and  your  eleemosynary  institutions.     What  impresses 
me  particularly  is  that  so  many  strong  and  intluential  men  are 
on  your  great  committees  and  boards  of  benevolence,  and  that  oncom^ttees, 
so  many  who  have  occupied  high  civil  or  militai-y  positions  in 
India  or  other  colonies  appear  in  your  Missionary  assemblies,  and  from  their 
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own  lonp-coiitinuod  ohsi'i  vation  liear  no))lo  tostiinony  to  wlmb  the  Oospfl 
has  accoiiiiilisliod  fur  l)Oiii;^'htc(l  ruwH.  The  Mipertkiul  ami  flippant  cntics 
who  infest  our  newspaper  press  in  Anieiien,  who — from  a  two  days'  visit  in 
Home  furei^Mi  port — alit'et  to  know  :ill  alt<»ut  Missions,  wouhl  not  dare  to 
parad(!  their  i<,'noranee  before  smh  an  array  of  w itneKses. 

I  have  long  tiiought  tliat  the  British  Colonial  system  was  calculated 
to  train  and  prepare  yoiu"  people  for  the  woik  of  Missions,  by  imparting 
robustness  and  strength  to  the  national  cluirncter,  and  that  there  was 
a  natuial  relationship  between  the  heroes  of   your  far-oil'  frontiers  and 

the  heroes  of  your  Mission-fields.     If  for  any  reason  I  could 
eo*ioniL*ruie   ^^^^'^'0  that  luy  owH  country  should  plant  colonies  in  distant 

lands  it  would  bo  that  they  might  furnish  sehools  for  the 
development  of  a  manly  strength  whieh  mere  conmiercial  prosperity 
cannot  produce.  Fourteen  yiars  ago  1  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  many 
lands  and  witness  your  achievements,  and  ever  since  that  day  I  have 
gloried  in  the  ubiquity  of  the  Briton.  1  found  you  at  Gibraltar  and  at 
Malta,  and  you  have  since  become  dominant  in  Cyprus  and  in  Egypt.  J 
found  your  Hag  Heating  at  Aden,  and  had  I  followed  tlu^  African  coast  1 
should  have  found  it  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  India,  Burniah,  and 
Ceylon  are  under  your  Imperial  sceptre,  with  stmtegic  points  at 
Singapore  and  llong  Kong.  In  Australia  you  have  another  empire,  and 
in  New  Zealand  a  gecgraphical  counterpart  to  these  British  Isles  ;  while, 
as  Lord  Duflerin  once  tolil  us  pleasantly  in  Now  York,  you  have  a  greater 
aggi-egate  of  land  and  ice  in  North  America,  than  yoin*  ambitious  cousins 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  in  tracing  your  dominion  through  many 
lands,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  was  favouiably  impre>sed  with  its  (juality 
as  well  as  its  quantity.  I  believe  it  was  your  own  D(^  Quincey  who 
wiid  that  the  Briton  could  be  tracked  around  the  world  by  the  broken  beer 
bottles  left  in  his  path.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  judged  from  a  dillerent 
stiindpoint  that  I  found  much  nobler  traces. 

Wherever  the  P^nglish  have  once  raised  their  flag  they  have  come  to 
stay.  They  have  brought  good  laws  and  good  roads  and  vigorous  entoiprise. 
They  have  brought  the  Bible  and  the  church  and  school  and  nieilical 
science  and  the  press  and  the  electric  wire.     I  do  not  condone  the  sins 

which  you,   in  common  with  ourselves,  have  committed   and 
ofthe*Bri^n.  '^^'®  t'ommitting  against  feebler  races.     I   have  taken  part  in 

this  Conference  in  confessing  and  condemning  all  that,  but 
nevertlieless  I  bless  God  for  the  ubiquity  of  the  Briton.  He  is  the  true 
Colonist.  It  is  his  instinct  on  the  whole  to  bless  jind  not  to  curse.  He  is 
among  the  pluckiest  in  the  work  of  jNlissions,  as  well  as  in  war.  A 
preceding  speaker  has  alluded  to  somebody's  slur  against  the  "  black- 
coated  and  long-fju'cd  Missionaries."  I  should  like  to  ask  such  critics  what 
they  think  of  u  Alissionary,  like  the  first  Bishop  Selwyn,  donning  his  pea- 
jacket  and  diving  into  the  sea  to  examine  the  keel  of  a  disabled  ship, 
because  there  was  no  marine  and  no  citizen  of  the  port  who  dared  attempt 
it !  We  say,  give  us  more  and  more  of  your  "  stroke  oars  "  for  Missionary 
service  till  such  sneers  as  this  shall  be  silenced. 

I  rejoice  to  feel,  my  Lord,  that  out  upon  the  fields  as  well  as  in  this 
Conference  your  Missionaries  and  ours  are  one.  Their  hearts,  too,  are 
beating  with  a  common  impulse.  Your  successes  are  ours,  and  ours 
are  yours.    And,  doubtless,  to-night,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  those 
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of  whatever  name  or  nalion  wlio  are  represented  liere  are  turning 
their  thoughts  and  their  prayers  toward  this  Con t'en.'nce.  Theonenew 
We  are  in  no  (hinger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  "^ ^'"i""*'"*' 
this  great  gathering.  The  hearts  of  the  Christian  worhl  are  with  us. 
I  liave  said  tliat  one  liunch'ed  and  eighty-seven  American  (Udegales 
are  here,  but  they  represent  many  millions.  And  the  tiftetMi  liun- 
tlred  delegates  represent  a  great  muUilude  whom  no  man  can 
number.  Whatever  else  may  result  from  our  Conference,  its  moral 
influence  as  a  phenomenon  merely — its  attestation  of  the  vitality 
and  earnestness  of  the  Christian  Church  is  invaluable.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  hundred  and  forty  ditVerent  Societies  have  sent  their  delegates 
here  on  so  unselfish  and  unworldly  an  errand  as  tliat  which  seeks 
the  conversion  of  the  nations  to  Christ,  must,  when  viewed  intiuenoeof 
in  the  light  of  the  eternal  world,  stand  forth  as  a  crown- t»»e Conference, 
ing  event  of  the  century.  As  I  have  looked  upon  these  daily 
assemlilages  I  thought  of  the  many  assurances  of  cotemporary 
sceptics  that  Cluisl  ianity  is  dead,  and  I  have  wondered  whether,  if 
some  of  their  Balaams  coiiid  look  down  upon  the  scene  and  really 
conn)rehend  its  meaning,  (hey,  too,  would  not  conclude  with  (me  of 
old,  that  cursing  the  myriad  tents  of  Israel  is  a  discouraging  business, 
and  whether  they  would  not  be  forced  to  confess  that  there  is  no 
divination  against  Jacob.  But,  my  Lord,  we  must  not  forget  how 
much  land  is  yet  to  be  possessed.  It  seems  well  that  through  all 
our  discussions  and  our  rejoicings,  this  great  map  has  hung  behind 
the  platform — little  used,  perhaps — but  only  to  remind  us  that  our 
work  is  but  just  begun — that  it  is  in  fact  so  great  that  only  a  J)ivine 
power  can  accomplish  it,  and  that  prayer  and  trust  must  attend  all 
our  eflforts.  On  that  map  we  see  the  strongholds  yet  to  be  taken, 
and  the  power  Divine  is  promised.  If  the  Lord  rjo  not  up  ivlt/t  U8 
let  U8  not  (JO  up ! 

Rev.  A.  Sutherland,  D.D.  (Toronto,  Canada) :  ^Nly  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lady  Aberdeen,  Christian  friends, — Permit  me  to  say  that  I  feel  very 
much  at  home  in  this  delightful  gathering,  and  yet  I  confess  I  feel  a 
little  out  of  place  in  being  called  upon  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  delegates  ;  for,  as  a  Canadian,  1  cannot  admit  for    canadiananot 
a  single  moment  that  I  am  in  any  sense  a  stranger.     I     foreigners, 
claim,  my  Lord,  and  am  jiroudof  the  claim,  to  be  a  fellow-citizen  with 
every  Englishman,  whether  he  resides  in  the  Great  Britain  of  these 
isles,  or  in  the  Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  the  sea.     I  come, 
however,  from  a  country  which  is  new,which  has  but  a  small  population, 
where  the  Churches,  comparatively  speaking,  have  just  begun  to  do 
a  little  work  in  the  foreign  field,  and  yet  in  the  little  Miggionsofth^ 
time  in  which  we  have  been  trying  to  do  something  in      Canadian 
that  direction,  God  has  so  piospered  our  work  that  we  are      Churches. 
really  beginning  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  in  this 
as  in  other  matters,  history  may  repeat  itself,  and  the  ''  gleanings  of 
Ephraim  may  yet  be  better  tha;   the  vintage  of  Abiezer.'" 
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We  have  had  many  precious  lessons  in  connection  with  this  Con- 
lessonsoftho  fercHce.  If  time  perm. i ted  I  would  say  a  word,  as  our 
Conference.  fri«'nd  Dr.  Elliuwood  did,  in  expressing  our  gratitude  for 
the  magnificent  reception  given  to  us  by  our  friends  in  Enghmd,and 
for  the  princely  hosj^itality  with  which  we  have  been  entertained. 
Aiul  with  regard  to  the  lessons  of  this  Conference,  they  have  been 
many  and  j)rccious.  One  or  two  of  them  have  more  particularly 
impressed  themselves  upon  my  own  mind. 

I  think  we  have  had  hero  a  magnificent  illustration  of  the  essential 

oneness  of  Protestant  Christianity.     We  have  a  good  many 

The  oneness  of  ^j^pgj.j,  flung  at  VIS  from  time  to  time  with  re^'ard   to   our 

Protestants.  .   .  o  _  •       i  •    i  , 

divisions,  and  a  great  many  serious  assjuilts  liave  ot  late  been 
made  upon  the  foundations  of  our  faith.  It  is  in()>t  sii^niiicant  that  the 
Church's  answer  to  these  assaults  is  in  sending  out  fresh  reinforcements 
into  the  ]Mission-field  proclaiming  its  unshaken  faith  in  the  (iospel  of  Christ, 
and  the  essential  oneness  of  those  who  l)e]ieve  in  ills  name.  Another 
lesson  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  this,  that  in  all  i\lis>ionaiy  ellort  the  wido 
world  over  Christ  is  everywhere  and  Christ  is  *'  all  in  all."  Uut  I  must  not 
linger  upon  that. 

The  last  lesson  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  this  :  That  the  Churches  are 

preparing  for  a  new  departure  in  Missionary  work.     1  do  not 

inMissFo^ns^^  mean  a  new  departure  in  the  .sense  of  new  methods  so  much 

as  entering  upon  work  Avith  a  new  enthusiasm,  greater  than 

has  ever  characterised  them  before;  not  the  "enthusiasm of  humanity"  about 

which  poets  dream,  but  a  grander  enthusiasm  that  can  be  felt  only  by  the 

heait  that  can  say,  "The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us." 

We  have  had  brought  forcibly  before  us  here  a  great  work  which 

yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  mention  a 

little  incident  by  way  of  illustrating  it,  1  will  not  trespass  longer 

upon    your    patience.     ISIore  than  a  hundred  years   ago  when  the 

Revolutionary  War   of   the  United  States    was  near    its  close,  and 

they  had   sent   ambassadors  to  meet  in  some  European   city  to  see 

if  they  could   arrange  terms  of    peace,  the  infant  nation    seemed 

to   be   almost    on    the   borders   of  destruction ;  many   homes   were 

Incident  in  the  ^esolate,  busiuess  was  paralysed,  and  multitudes  of  hearts 

Warof      were  longing,  as  only  hearts  under  such  circumstances 

Independence,  (^q^j^^j  loug,  for  the  retum  of  peace.     But  those  were  not 

the  days  of  telegraphs,  and  steamships,  and  railroads.     The  news 

came  slowly;  but  one  day,  after  long  waiting,  the  word  went    hrough 

the  city   of  Xew  York  that  a  ship  was   coming  up  the   Narrows. 

A  great  multitude  of  people  gathered  at  the  pier  to  get  the  first 

words  that  might  come  ashore.     When  the  ship  came  v  it  bin  hailing 

distance  a  man  stood  on  the  bow,  and  called  out  aloud — his  message 

was  very  short,  but  very  significant — "  It  is  peace  ; "  and  what  a 

shout  went  up  from  that  multitude  !     They  turned  and  looked  into 

Glad  news  of  oue   another's    eyes,    grasped    one   another's   hands,    and 

peace.       stroug  men,  who  had  perhaps  never  seen  each  other  before, 

with  tears  running  down  their  faces,  said  :  "  It  is  peace  ;  "  and  then 

they  hastened  away  from  the  pier,  and  before  the  shades  of  night  fell 
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over  the  city  there  was  not  a  home  in  New  York  that  did  not  know 
that  it  was  peace.  Oh !  men  and  brethren,  there  are  miUions  of 
homes  in  the  sad,  sorrowful  world  to-night  where  they  do  not  know 
that  it  is  peace ;  where  they  have  never  heard  to  this  day  that  Jesus 
Christ  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  cross,  having  shiin  the  enmity 
thereby  ;  and  if  \v(;  go  not  from  this  Missionary  Conference  to  spread 
the  story  with  tenfold  greater  swiftness  than  before,  it  were  better 
perhaps  that  we  had  never  come  together  at  all. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Rappard  (St.  Chrischona  ^Missionary  Society,  Basle)  :  I 
should  like  very  much  this  evening,  if  mankind  had  but  one  language, 
so  that  I  could  express  as  I  wish  to  do  what  is  in  my  heart,  ^       ,  , 

^    •  11  Pill  r  r\  t  r    1 1         i      Responds  for 

and  m  the  hearts  oi  the  delegates  oi  G^ermany,  Holland,    Continental 
Denmark,  Norway,   and    Switzerland,  which   is    my   own     ^^i^s**". 
country.      I  have  been  charged  by  these  foreign  delegates  to  express 
the  deep  gratitude  that  we  all  feel  for  what  we  have  seen  and  heard 
and  learned  at  these  great  and  blessed  Conferences.     While  1  have 
been  attending  these  gatherings  day  by  day  I  have  thought  that  if 
we   could    know    what   interests    the    angels    and   archangels   who 
s!  :round  the  throne  of  God,  we  should  perha[)S  find  that  their  eyes 
and  their  hearts  have  been  resting  upon  these  our  Conferences.     We 
know  that  they  are  interested  in  all  that  concerns  humanity.     Our 
hearts   h.ive  been  deeply  impressed  with   the  truth  that  The  church  of 
the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  Church  of  brotherly  love  Philadelphia, 
and  brotherly  fellowship,  still  exists ;  and  as  you  know  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia  has   the  promise  that  she  will  have  open  doors  of  the 
nations  ;  so  that   the   Conference,  which  represents  that  Church    of 
brotherly  love  and   fellowship,  has  open  doors  to  all  the    heathen 
fields  and  nations;  and  whilst  it  is  the  Lord  of  all  who  opens  these 
doors  we  will  enter  in  and  do  our  work. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
still  doing  His  work.  We  have  heard  and  seen  servants  of  the  Lord, 
children  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  who  are  endued  with  The  Holy  Spirit 
power  from  on  high.  When  I  was  at  school  1  was  told  stiii working, 
that  the  English  nation  was  the  nation  of  the  Bible,  and  I  fully 
believe  it.  I  have  seen  it  ;  and  may  it  remain  so !  We,  on  the  con- 
tinent, will  learn  to  take  our  Bibles  with  us  to  our  places  of  worship. 
We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  but  we  will  learn  that,  and  read 
the  Bible  better  and  more,  because  those  who  are  the  nations  of  the 
Bible  will  also  be  the  nations  of  ^Missions  and  of  work  for  Him  of 
whom  the  Bible  testifies, — the  living  Person,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  according  to  the  will  of  the  eternal  Father.  Then  it 
has  been  impressed  upon  our  hearts  and  minds  that  our  Lorr'  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  an  all-sufhcient  Saviour;  and  An aii-smficient 
we  have  heard  from  our  beloved  Missionaries  abroad,  that  Saviour, 
when  they  were  in  heathen  countries  they  were  comforted  by  Him, 
who  is  near  to  every  one  of  His  servants.  Our  dear  brethren,  I  doubt 
not,  will  continue  to  have  that  experience  that  Jesus  Christ  is  with 
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them  always,  and  that  He  is  for  them  the  great  Physician,  the  Healer 
of  spirit,  soul,  and  body. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  we  must  be 
willing  to  suffer  for  Christ.  Christ  Himself  suffered,  and  we  will 
Suffering  for  suffcr  for  Him,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  suffer  according 
Christ.  to  His  wiU  wc  will  ask  the  Lord  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
the  joy  that  He  gives.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  and  peace; 
and  if  we  are  joyful  in  our  Lord  then  we  are  able  to  work  for  Him; 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  will  be  or  strength.  I  feel  that  we  are  all  one 
in  Him.  He  is  the  way,  and  we  will  walk  in  that  way.  He  is  the 
truth,  and  we  believe  that  truth ;  He  is  the  life,  and  we  live  that 
life ;  and  in  doing  so  we  will  rise  again,  and  will  see  Him,  and  see 
the  Father,  and  be  united  for  ever  in  the  mansions  above. 

Rev.  A.  Boegner  (Secretary,  Paris  Missionary  Society) :  My  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lady  Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — I  wish  to  say 
only  a  few  words  just  to  express  the  feelings  which  fill  my  heart 
English  this  evening.  The  first  is  the  feeling  of  deep  gratitude 
hospitality,  which  I  have  very  often  heard  expressed  witli  regard  to 
English  hospitality,  but  which,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  during 
these  days,  far  exceeds  anything  that  1  had  been  told.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  most  heartily,  in  the  name  of  the  Paris  ^Missionary  Society, 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  for  the  kind  reception  given 
to  us  by  our  London  brethren. 

But  the  impressions  that  I  have  received  from  these  meetings  are 

not  all  glad  impressions.     Very  often  during  these  days  I  have  been 

Position  of  the    quite  ovcrcome  by  a  deep  feeling  of  our  loneliness  and 

Paris  Mission,    weakness.     Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.     That  feeling 

is  not  a  personal  one,  but  it  is  a  feeling  which  I  have  felt  as  a  member 

of  our  French-speaking  Protestant  Churches.     Our  position  is  a  very 

different  one  from  tliat  of  the  great  ranjority  of  Protestant  Missions. 

The  American,  the  English,  the  German,  the  Swede,  the  Norwegian, 

the  Dutch,  the  Danish  Missions,  are  supported  by  powerful  Churches. 

Yes,  my  dear  brethren,  all  your  Prote>tant  nations  have,  as  some  of 

you  have  said,  millions  behind  you.      Our  position  is  a  very  different 

one  ;  we  are  supported  by  a  minority, — a  minority  which  has  been 

obliged  to  fight  for  its  existence  during  three  centuries,  and  which  is 

Misunderstood  ^^J^l  i^  ^  ^cry  difficult  i)osition.     No  wonder  that  we  are 

by  many,     often  misimdcrstood,  not   only   by  the  Eoman   Catholic 

majority,  btit  also  by  our  Protestant  people  themselves,  who  say  that 

our  first  duty  should  be  to  work  for  our  own  conservation  and  progress. 

You  can  understand  now  that  the  very  strength  and  multitude  of 

your  Societies  may  create  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  loneliness.     I  ask 

you  then  sometimes  to  remember  us  with  s^-mpathy  and  in  prayer. 

Still,  if  we  feel  lonely  as  a  French  31ission,  we  do  not  feel  lonely 
as  a  Protestant  Mission,  and  there  is  something  strengthening  to  us 
in  a  large  gathering  of  brethren,  all  engaged  in  the  same  work  as  we 
are  ourselves  doing  for  the  Lord.    We  know  that  we  belong  to  a  large 
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and  powerful  army — the  army  of  Christ — and  ttiis  conviction  fills 
our  hearts  with  courage    and  with    hope.      On  the   one  j^^^^  j^^^^j 
side,    we   know   that   under   such   a  Master's  command,     Protestant 
even  the  smallest  part  of  His   army,  even    the  least  of      ''""°'»' 
His  soldiers,  can  do  useful  work.     He  has  given  us  many  a  proof  that 
He  does  still  choose  little  means  to  do  great  things.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  realise  now,  at  this  Conference,  better   than  before,  the 
strengthening  power  of  brotherly  fellowship  in  His  service.     We  shall 
go  home  with  new  ideas,  with  new  ambitions,  with  new  hopes ;  and 
so,  I  trust,  that  for  us,  as  for  you  all,  my  brethren,  this      Afresh 
Conference  shall  be  the  starting-point  of  a  renewed  con-    departure. 
secration   to  our  Master,  and   of  a   new  departure   in   Missionary 
enterprise. 

Kev.  Philip  SchafF,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (New  York) :  My  Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — Americans  feel  quite  at  home  in 
England,  and  the  oftener  they  come  here  the  more  they  Americans  and 
feel  at  home.  This  is  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  whose  England. 
bones  lie  mingled  with  the  dust  in  every  one  of  your  churchyards. 
Your  language  is  our  language  ;  your  laws  are  our  laws ;  your  institu- 
tions are  our  institutions  ;  your  Bible  is  our  Bible;  your  Christianity 
is  our  Christianity.  We  have  inherited  it  from  you;  and  to  Old 
England  and  Xew  England,  combined,  are  entrusted  the  future 
destinies  of  Christianity.  It  is  by  these  two  nations  combined,  work- 
ing heart  and  heart,  under  the  same  great  Captain  of  salvation,  and 
with  the  same  Bible  in  their  hand,  that  the  world  chiefly  must  be 
converted. 

There  are  three  epochs  of  ^Missions  in  history — the  apostolic,  the 
mediaeval,  and  the  modem.  The  result  of  the  first  was  the  conversion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the  result  of  the  second  was  a  Chris-  Three  Mission- 
tian  Europe  ;  and  result  of  the  third  will  be  the  con'^'^rsion  ary  epochs. 
of  the  whole  world.  This  has  just  now  begun,  and  from  t\  is  meeting 
will  go  forth  a  new  inspiration  for  carrying  forward  that  gigantic 
work  of  Grod.  It  is  from  this  meeting  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  men,  an  increase  of  means,  an  increase  of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  an 
increase  of  unity  in  diversity,  and  an  increase  of  co-operation,  until 
the  happy  time  shall  come  when  all  the  ^Missionary  Societies  shall  be 
one  solid  phalanx,  to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  plant  the  banner 
of  the  Cross  upon  every  idol  temple  of  heathenism,  upon  every 
[Mohammedan  mosque,  and  upon  every  Jewish  synagogue,  until  the 
whole  world  shall  be  the  Lord's.  Brethren,  you  have  been  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  You  have  seen  Christ,  and  Closes,  and 
Elijah.  Moses  has  disappeared  ;  Elijah  has  disappeared  ;  Jesus  alone 
is  before  us.  Let  us  look  at  Him,  the  only  Master ;  at  Him,  the  only 
Lord ;  at  Him,  the  only  vSaviour ;  at  Him,  the  only  goal  of  all  [Missions 
— at  Jesus  only. 

The  Chairman:  Dear  friends, — When  I  stood  on  this  platform  ten 
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days  ago  at  tho  inaugural  meeting,  I  felt  a  wistful  desire  that  your 
President  could  have  been  endued,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  with 
Sincerity  better  ^  degree  of  eloquence  which  might  to  some  extent  have 
than  eloquence,  been  worthy  of  the  occasion  ;  and  now  I  confess  that  I 
feel  that  desire  even  more  strongly.  But  I  suppose  that  even  the 
most  eloquent  of  our  friends  on  this  platform  or  in  the  hall 
would  tell  us  that  there  is  one  thing  even  more  indispensable  in  a 
speaker  than  elo(jnence,  and  that  is  sincerity,  especially  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this  valedictory  meeting,  where  it  has  been  very  manifest 
that  the  feeling  has  been  that  of  kindly,  Clu'istian,  brotherly  friend- 
ship), co-oiK'vatioii,  and  union,  which  have  so  largely  predominated 
throughout  our  proceedings. 

Looking  ba(  k  at  the  great  series  of  meetings  now  concluding,  I 
The  Conference  ^^^i"'"^  ^  ^^^  prominent  feeling  in  our  minds  will  be  that  of 
acause  for  thaiikfulncss.  Aiid  in  speaking  of  the  thankfulness  which 
thankfulness.  ^.^  should  feel,  we  should,  I  think,  remember  that  while 
we  are  comparatively  a  small  body,  we  are  the  centre  and  pivot  of  a 
vast  circle  of  feeling,  of  thought,  and  sympathy.  We  have  with  us 
delegates  whom  we  have  welcomed  with  true  lieaiiiness,  and  who  have 
warmly  reciprocated  our  genuine  cordiality  and  greeting.  Now,  each 
of  these  friends  represents  not  only  his  individual  weight  and  force, 
but  a  family  ;  not  only  a  family,  but  a  circle  ;  not  only  a  circle,  but 
a  society  ;  and  we  may  go  further,  and  say  not  only  a  society,  but 
a  community.  A  very  little  reflection  in  that  line  is  enough  to  make 
jj^g  us  realise  how  largo  and  comprehensive  is  the  representa- 
representation  tiou  of  wliicli  we  are  the  visiblc  exponents.  Perhaps  I  can 
comprehensive,  realise  this  all  the  more  from  the  fact  that  quite  recently 
I  had,  with  Lady  Aberdeen,  the  opportunity  of  travelling  round  the 
world  ;  and  thus,  during  these  gatherings,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
and  happiness  of  shaking  by  the  hand  men  who,  the  last  time  we  saw 
them,  were  engaged  in  their  work  and  labour  of  love  in  Lidia,  in  the 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  or  the  bazaars  of  Benares,  or  in  the  sultry 
streets  of  Madras.  Again,  we  have  met  friends  who  have  reminded 
us  of  the  happiness  and  interest  we  felt  in  enjoying  the  wondrous 
hospitality  of  the  L^nited  States,  where  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
spend  some  time. 

It  was  said  at  the  outset  of  these  gatherings  that  one  of  the  great  objects 

and  dei<ire.s  of  the  Committee,  niid  of  all  who  orgai  i.scd  this  Congress,  was 

The  practical    that  it  should  he  of  a  practical  character.     Now  I  do  think 

character  of  the  that  that  wislied-for  object  and   purj.ose  have  been  largely 

Conference,     attained,        I   not    only  .><peak   of    this   meeting,    the    public 

gatherings  and  open  conferences,  and   the  wonderfully  valuable  speeches 

which  have  been  addres.sed  to  us  ' '    *hose  occasions  ;  but  I  allude  also,  and 

perhaps  equally,  to  the  more  social  and  personal  int'Tcourse  which  has  been 

carried  on  during  these  days,  and  especially  to  the.--(iirit  of  Christian  union 

and  biotherhood  that  have  been  .so  ably  and  eloqutntly  alluded  to  to-night. 

Our  distinguished  and  eloquent  American  friend.  Dr.  Ellinwood,  .said  that 

he  felt  he  was  for  the  time  an  Englishman ;  and  1  think  we  may  say  that 

we  have  felt  like  Americans.     We  have  expeiienccd  the  same  feeling  of 
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unity,  of  interest,  and  sympathy  amoiiiitiiig  to  idontitieation  with  our  othi-r 
friends  in  Germany  and  Frame,  and  espefi;illy  with  our  brothers  and 
fellow-citizens  of  Canada. 

I  cannot  help  adding  a  word  with  reference  to  the  energy  which  has 
been  shown  by  those  who  have  had  the  carrying  out  of  these  arrangements. 
Some  very  kind  words  were  said  with  regard  to  the  part  which  Lady 
Aberdeen  and  I,  as  president,  have  been  able  to  take.  That  is  a  small 
part,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  ever  look  back  with  feelings  of 
deep  and  grateful  appreciation  to  the  ex[)crienco  of  these  days,  more 
especially  to  last  Saturday,  when  wo  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving   so   manv    of   our   friends,    who    in   so    kindly   and      Grateful 

1         II  •    ■  ■  ■■  111         ,  .      , .  1.1  ,1       memories. 

brotherly  a  spuit  accepted  tlic  hospitality  Aviuch  we  could 
otler.  I  desire  .also  to  oiler  a  tribute  to  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
})urden  of  the  day  :  to  Dr.  Underbill,  to  ]Mr.  ^latheson,  and  especially  to 
;Mr.  Johnston,  whose  labours  and  whose  self-denial  in  depriving  himself  of 
.attendance  at  our  meetings  we  must  appreciate;  to  Mr.  Paton,  and  many 
others  who  helped  us  so  mucli,  especially  in  regard  to  the  gathering  on 
Saturday  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Well,  friends,  what  are  the  messiigos  which  this  Conference  has 
sounded  in  our  ears  ?  1  think  that  one  of  the  foremost  messages  that 
we  shall  carry  away  will  be  that  comprised  in  the  Latin  a  message  of 
phrase,  Sitrsmn  corda, — lift  up  your  hearts.  That,  I  hope,  *^«  Conference, 
is  the  spirit  with  which  we  shall  go  away  from  this  gathering.  I  am 
sure  that  our  hearts  thrilled  in  response  to  the  eloquent  and  stirring 
words  of  Canon  Fleming  when  he  spoke  of  the  ambition  and  of  the 
Christian  coniidence  with  which  we  should  go  forth  in  this  great 
work  rejoicing  on  our  way.  This  attitude  does  not  imply  that  we  are 
to  forget  that  it  is  a  work  of  patience  as  well  as  a  labour  of  love. 
The  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  Hat,  but  it  was  not  till  after  they  had 
been  compassed  round  seven  days  and  the  last  day  seven  times.  And 
what  was  the  instrument  through  which  this  was  accom- The  instrument 
plished  ?  It  was  not  the  clash  of  spears  and  swords;  nor  for  our  work, 
even  first  and  foremost  was  it  the  shout  of  the  peoi)le  ;  it  was  the 
blast  of  the  rams'  horns,  representing  the  Word  of  God.  And  that  is 
still  the  instrument  with  which  we  must  carry  on  our  work;  that 
is  the  weapon  of  our  warfare ;  the  Word  of  God,  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  living  and  abiding  in  us. 

The  time  has  now  arriyed  for  a  final  farewell.  I  confess  I  am  one 
of  those — and  I  do  not  think  I  am  singular — who  feel  that  though 
the  meetings  have  been  prolonged,  the  Conference  as  words  of 
a  whole  has  come  to  an  end  only  too  soon.  And  yet  the  fareweu. 
time  must  come  for  the  farewell,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
better  express,  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
and  all  concerned,  our  farewell  to  the  delegates  who  have  the  chief 
place  in  our  thoughts,  than  in  the  well-known  expression,  sanctified 
by  use,  that  prayer  comprised  in  the  short  sentence,  "  God  bless 
you  ! "  That  is,  I  believe,  the  message  with  which  we  wish  to  bid 
farewell  to  our  friends,  to  the  delegates,  and  all  those  who  have  taken 
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part  in  this  Confer"  ice,  which  I  am  sure  they  will  ever  regard  as 
a  memorable  occasion. 

I  have  been  asked  to  propose  this  formal  resolution,  "  That  a 
fervent  address  be   sent  to  all  ^Mission  Stations  in  heathen   lands, 

Motion  ^^^^  congregations  as  well  as  converts,  separate  from  their 
of  address  to  brethren,  to  express  the  warm  affection  felt  towards 
Missionstationg.^j^pjj^  bj  European  and  American  Christians,  and  to  assure 
them  of  our  sympathy  in  their  joys  and  sorrows."  I  propose  that 
this  expression  should  be  forwarded  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended 
in  different  lands  who  cannot  be  with  us  at  this  time. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


The  Doxology  was  sung,  and  the  Benediction  was  pronounced  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sutherland. 
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ADDITIONAL   MEETING 

FOR  THE  PASSING  OF  RESOLUTIONS  ON  TUE  OPIUM  TRADE  WITH 
CHINA— THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AFRICA-GOVERNMENT 
LICENCE  OF  VICE  IN  INDIA. 

{Wednesday  evening,  June  20th,  in  the  Large  Hall.) 

Sir  S.  A.  Blackwood,  K.C.B.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  James  E.  Mathieson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Parsons  (of  Toronto)  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Christian  friends, — Your  Convention  has,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  decided  wisely  and  well  that  this  great  gathering, 
consisting  of  those  engaged  either  in  directing  or  carrying  on 
Missionary  enterprise  throughout  the  world — an  (Ecumenical  Council 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — should  not  separate  ths  meeting 
without  placing  on  record  its  deliberate  judgment  con-  desirable. 
cerning  the  questions  which  are  to  occupy  our  attention  to-night ; 
and  without  uttering  its  solemn  protest  against  practices  which  have 
brought  shame  upon  the  name  of  Christ  throughout  the  world,  and 
which  have  constituted  some  of  the  gravest  hindrances  to  the  progress 
Ci"  His  Gospel.  And  it  is  also  well,  I  think,  that  this  occasion  should 
have  been  chosen  to  place  this  judgment  upon  record  and  to  utter 
this  protest.  You  have  been  meeting  together  here  for  ten  days, 
calmly,  prayerfully,  and  earnestly  conferring,  and  considering  the 
needs  of  this  world,  and  the  obligation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
meet  those  needs.  You  have  been  comparing  methods  of  work  and 
experiences  of  results ;  you  have  been  seeking  to  stir  each  other  up, 
and  stimulate  each  other  to  further  and  fuller-hearted  consecration 
to  the  service  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  [Master,  and  you  have  been 
earnestly  and  importunately  seeking  Divine  guidance  and  blessing 
on  the  work  committed  to  you.  And  now  you  have  decided  to  lift 
up  your  voices,  to  denounce  these  deeds  and  practices,  to  Denunciation  of 
deplore  their  terrible  results,  and  to  unite  in  sorrowful  «^^3. 
confession  of  the  blameworthiness  of  the  Churches.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  that  expression,  "sorrowful  confession  of 
blameworthiness;"  for  we  must  feel  convinced  that  were  it  not  for 
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Ijif'k  of  faithful  testimony,  of  watdiful  attention,  of  earnest  prayerful- 
ness,  of  courageous  utterance,  these  tilings  could  never  have  attained 
t  he  magnitude  and  the  extent  to  which,  alas!  they  have  attained. 
Surely  the  standard  of  morals  in  so-called  Christian  nations  and  govern- 
ments must  be  low  indeed,  when  practices  like  those  to  which  we  are 
about  to  refer  can  not  only  be  unchecked  but  defended,  and  that  not 
merely  on  the  ground  of  expediency  but  of  actual  necessity.  Where 
have  the  Churches  of  Christ  been  in  their  testimony  against  these 
things?  We  must  confess  our  own  guilt.  It  would  never  do,  I  am 
convinced,  for  us  to  take  our  stand  in  condemning  these 

sins  of  omiBsion.  ,•  i  .,  ,.         i-i         i-i  i^* 

practices  and,  as  it  were,  to  stand  aside  wliile  rei>robating 
them,  if  we  did  not  at  the  same  time  humble  ourselves  because  of 
our  share  in  them,  direct  or  indirect.  And  whilst  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  those  here  present  have  protested,  have 
striven,  have  prayed,  have  warned,  and  thereby  have  freed  themselves 
from  actual  complicity  with  these  things,  yet  I  am  convinced  that 
those  whose  hands  are  purest,  and  whose  consciences  are  cleanest  in 
this  matter,  will  be  the  very  tirst  to  follow  the  examjjle  of  one  of  the 
holiest  of  the  sons  of  men,  who,  when  his  nation  was  involved  in  guilt, 
confessed  his  own  share  in  it,  and  said,  "Unto  us,  0  Lord,  belongeth 
confusion  of  face,  to  our  kings,  to  our  princes,  to  our  fathers,  because 
we  have  sinned  against  Thee  this  day."  He  was  confessing,  as  he 
says,  "My  sins  and  the  sins  of  my  people;  '  and  I  conceive  that 
that  is  the  only  right  spirit  in  which  we  must  approach  this  matter. 
Our  business  to-night  is  that  of  denunciation  of  the  practices  and 
of  their  results,  both  direct  and  indirect;  we  are  not  met  for  discus- 
sion; that  time,  thank  God,  has  passed.  There  are,  I  believe,  no 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  us ;  therefore  there  is  no  need  for 
discussion.  Denunciation  is  our  object  to-night — unanimous,  I  hope, 
— vehement  if  need  be — impassioned  and  enthusiastic  denunciation, 
— of  deeds  done  contrary  to  the  precept  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and 
protested  against  by  the  very  heathen  themselves  ? 
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We  are  indeed  deeply  thankful  that  no  sooner  has  one  of  those  prac- 
tices been  exposed  in  its  terrible  character — fully  exposed  and  rooognised 

— than  the  British  House  of  Commons  have  resolved  unani- 
achreved^    mously — for  its  few  defenders   dared    not   record   their  vote 

against  it — that  this  work  of  darkness  should  be  abolished 
root  and  branch.  For  that  we  are  deeply  thankful.  And  it  proves,  thank 
God,  that  tbe  moial  sense  of  this  nation  is  still  alive  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  But  doomed  systems  often  live  long,  and  your  denunciations  and 
yonr  protests  arc  none  the  less  needful  to-night,  because  so  far  as  that 
judgment  has  been  uttered,  this  thing  is  doomed  in  all  its  horrible  enormity 
and  depravity.  But  ^ve  are  not  only  here  to  denounce  hut  to  deplore  ;  to 
deplore  the  results,  direct  and  indirect,  of  these  deeds  and  practices.  The 
direct  results,  alas  !  who  can  estimate  ?  Eternity,  my  friends,  will  alone 
disclose  the  ruin  of  the  thousands  of  bodies  and  souls  of  those  amongst 
whom  these  practices  have  been  carried  on  by  members  of  so-called 
Christian  nations ;    carried   on  by  those  who   ought  to   have  been  the 
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guides,  the  friends,  and  the  saviours  of  the  heathen  to  whom  tlioy 
went.  The  direct  results  we  may  hear  something  of  to-night  from  the 
particular  speakers,  but  the  indirect  results  have  been  no  less  fatal.  What 
might  not  have  been  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  that  Gospel  been  commended  and  enforced  by  the  lives  of  those 
who  professed  to  be  Christians]  Wiiat  can  more  ellectualiy  have  barred  its 
advance,  and  have  stayed  its  progress  ? 

I  will  but  allude  here  for  one  moment,  for  I  think  the  occasion  calls  for 
it,  to  a  challenge  thrown  down  by  tiie  world.     It  is  not -often  needful  or 
wise  to  pay  much  heed  to  what  the  world  says  about  Christian  work.     \'et 
at  times  it  is  necessary,  and  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  tlie  utterances 
of  the  leading  secular  journal  in  this  country,  which  in  a  leading  article 
dealing  with  yoiu"  Conference,  s})oke  the  other  day  in  these jjjg..jjjjjg,„jjjj 
words.     The  Times  said:    "Criticism   has  expressed  itself  as    Progress  of 
not  hostile  to  their  object,  because  it  cannot  expressJtself     Missions, 
altogether  contented  with  the  amount  of  ground  which  has  been  annexed. 
An  army  of  diligent  and  learned  labourers  is  occupied  in  ^Missionary  work. 
Two  millions  sterling  are  annually  subscribed  for  their  maintenance.     An 
appeal  is  being  made  for  more  men  and  more  money.     It  is  declared  that 
the  income  of  Missions  should  be  nearer  eleven  millions  than  two.     B\it 
before   the   promoters  of    Missionary   work  can  expect  to   have  greater 
resources  confided  to  them,  they  will  have  to  render  a  satisfactory  account 
of  their  trust  in  the  past.    Their  progress,  it  is  to  be  hop?d,  is  sure ;  indis- 
putably it  is  slow.     A  Congress  like  the  present  would  be  better  employed 
in  tracing  the  reasons  for  the  deficiency  in  quantity  of  success  than  in 
glorifying  the  modicum  that  has  been  attained.    The  cause  it  advocates  has 
vanquished  the  obstructions  interposed  at  home  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  aims.     It  enjoys  a  sulficiency,  which  according  to  ordinary  estimates 
might  seem  an  abundance,  of  goodwill  and  funds.     Still  it  marches  at  a 
pace,  which  unless  it  be  registered  by  the  enthusiasm  of   Exeter   Hall, 
appeiu-s  little  more  than    funereal.      If  Carey  could  have  foreseen  the 
niiignificence  of  the  means  which  his  successors  were  destined  to  command, 
and  the   removal,  as  if  by  magic,  of  all   the  barriers  which 
hemmed  him  in,  he  would  have  supposed  that  the  foes  were 
beaten  and  the  harvest  was  being  reaped.     Exeter  Hall  says  it  is,  and  that 
the  only  thing  now  to  be  done  is  '  to  hold  the  conquered  forts  and  push  to 
further  conquests.'     For  eyes  not  endowed  with  the  second  sight  of  the 
platform,  the  principal  citadels  of  heathendom  continue  to   flaunt  their 
banners  as  before.     If  some  people    profess  to  believe,'  as  one  speaker 
deplored,  that  they  hear  too  little  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  explanation 
is  that  they  see  too  little  of  their  results." 

Now,  I  think  that  that  demand  is  a  fair  one,  and  that  we  are 
right  in  answering  the  challenge.  The  world,  by  its  leading  secular 
journal,  asks,  "  Why  have  you  not  accomplished  more?  Trace  the 
reasons  for  that  want  of  success  instead  of  talking  about  what 
you  have  done."  We  have  come  together  for  that  purpose  to-night. 
And  whilst  in  the  spirit  of  self-judgment,  of  true  humility  before 
God  for  our  well-known  shortcomings,  in  enthusiasm,  in 
zeal,  in  self-denial,  in  effort, — whilst  we  acknowledge  all  ^°'°*  ' 
that,  we  declare  before  the  world  that  foremost,  perhaps,  amongst 
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the  causes  that  have  hin(h^re(l  the  progress  of  th(?  Gosix'l  of  Christ  in 
foreign  h^'athcn  laii<ls,  h.-ivc  1)('«mi  tlic  (linv*  jiracticcs  wliich  wo  (h'sire 
heartily  to  (h'lioiiiicc  to-night.  How  couM  it  ho  olhcrwiso,  wlion 
wherever  the  .Mi>si(>naiy  liad  lixeil  his  tent  tlie  rum  nierehant  had 
sent  his  barrel?  So  that  W(;  l»avo  gone  to  the  heathen  in  certain 
lands  with  the  liibh;  in  one  hand  and  the  rum  b(»ttle  in  the 
other.  What  can  thev  have  thought  of  the  eiiaraeter  of  a  (.'hristianity 
that  thus  ]>n'S('nted  itself  to  them  ?  How  can  we  wonch'r  that  we  have 
made  so  little  progress  there!  With  our  cannon  balls  and  bayonet.s 
we  liave  forecd  the  introduction  of  opinni  into  China;  and  now,  alas! 
taught  iier  jiopnlat ion  to  grow  the  drug  for  itself,  in  order  to  oust  our 
Indian  })roduct,  and  thereby  inflicted  upon  it  a  system  of  irretrievable 
injury.  What  can  they  think  of  a  Christianity  which  comes  to  them 
in  that  guise?  And  when  upon  the  defenceless,  uneducated  female 
population  of  India  a  Christian  Government  has  fastened  down 
the  h(»rrible,  dej)loral)le,  terrible  system  to  which  allusion  must 
be  made  to-night,  and  enforced  it  with  all  the  tremendous 
weight  of  its  authority;  when  side  by  sich;  with  the  chapel  and 
the  church  stands  the  Government  brothel,  how  can  we  wonder 
that  there  in  India  they  have  laughed  at  our  Christianity,  and 
cast  contempt  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  the 
world  taunts  the  jNIissionary  enteri)rise  with  its  little  progress  and 
Inquire  for  the  ^^^ys,  *' Find  out  the  reason  for  your  lack  of  success,"  we 
cause.  can  indeed  say,  with  all  self-judgment  as  regards  our  own 
shortcomings,  that  these  practices,  carried  on  by  Christian  nations,  and 
authorised  and  enforced  by  so-called  Christian  governments,  have 
much  of  the  blame  to  bear  for  our  want  of  success.  It  is  our 
business  to-night  to  lift  up  our  voices,  and  with  no  bated  breath, 
and  no  indistinct  utterance,  to  declare  that  on  the  ground 
of  every  obligation  that  we  owe  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  us  by 
His  precious  blood,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  so  far  as  our 
protests,  so  far  as  our  prayers  can  stay  these  deadly  evils,  they  shall, 
by  God's  help,  be  impossible  for  the  future. 

The  Opium  Trade  luith  China. 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Sir  Arthur  Black- 
wood, and  Christian  friends, — Not  a  few  of  us  met  in  this  hall  this 
morning,  around  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to  partake  with  thankfulness 
of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine  that  reminded  us  of  our  Master.  A  more 
fitting  prelude  to  the  meeting  of  this  evening  I  cannot  conceive.  It 
is  with  sin  that  we  have  to  wage  war ;  it  is  against  sin  that  we  have 
to  protest ;  and  it  is  at  the  Cross  of  Christ  that  we  learn  more  emphatic- 
ally than  anywhere  else  that  God  makes  no  compromise  with  sin. 
Thank  God  that  He  has  provided  an  atonement  for  sin  and  has  brought 
us  near  to  Himself.  We  trust  that  in  our  meeting  to-night  the  prevail- 
Confesaionwithii^g  spirit  will  be  One  that  would  have  been  suitable  at  the 
thanksgiving,  meeting  this  morning,  and  that  we  shall  all  realise  that  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  seek  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit 
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of  God,  that,  this  work  of  the  Conferonee,  in  protesting  against  evil, 
may  be  a  thoroughly  Ciirislian  process. 

I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind,  more  jxrhaps  than  we  liavo 
done  in  the  ])ast,  that  it  is  not  by  mere  political  action  that  wo 
shall  win  the  day  in  this  battle.  The  power  of  Satan  must  ho 
seen  behind  the  actions  of  (iov(M-iiment  and  of  individuals,  and 
spii'itual  power  alone  can  successfully  was^o  war  with  si)iritual  evil. 
May  God  grant  that  more  spiritual  power  may  b(»  brouijht  into 
this  contest  than  ever  before.  And  may  I  say  a  further  word  in  this 
line  of  thoui^dit  ?  When  we  look  at  the  greatness  of  the  evil  and  tho 
stupendous  powers  that  are  ranged  on  the  other  side,  we  are  ajjt 
almost  to  sink  in  despair.  Kut  oii,  b(>lov('d  friends,  let  us  alwava 
reniendier  that  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested  to  destroy  tlio 
works  of  the  devil,  and  that  tiie  Almiirhty  Saviour  is  able  to  deliver 
and  to  raise  up  a  standard  against  the  foe  when  most  mighty. 
Mighty  is  the  power  of  evil ;  great  is  the  power  of  the  wealth 
and  the  revenue  that  is  derived  from  certain  forms  of  evil,  but 
Almighty  is  that  God  whose  servants  we  are  and  in  whose  presence 
and  in  whose  behalf  we  protest  to-night  against  these  great 
evils.  The  resolution  which  I  have  to  move  is,  ''That 
this  Conference,  representing  most  of  the  Protestant^  ercsoutan. 
^Missionary  Societies  of  the  Clu-istian  world,  desires  to  put  on  record 
its  sense  of  the  incalculable  evils,  physical,  moral,  and  social,  which 
continue  to  be  wrought  in  China  through  the  opium  trade, — a  trade 
which  has  strongly  prejudiced  the  people  of  China  against  all 
^Missionary  effort.  Tliat  it  deciply  deplores  the  position  occupied  by 
Great  Britain,  through  its  Indian  administration,  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  drug,  and  in  the  promotion  of  a  trade  which  is  one  huge 
ministry  to  vice.  That  it  recognises  clearly  tliat  nothing  short 
of  the  entire  suppression  of  the  trade,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  suppress  it,  can  meet  the  claims  of  the  c:ise. 
And  that  it  now  makes  its  earnest  appeal  to  the  Christians  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  plead  earnestly  with  God,  and  to  give 
themselves  no  rest,  until  this  great  evil  is  entirely  removed.  And, 
further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India."' 

It  may  be  asked  by  some,  "  Why  should  this  question  be  treated 
in  a  Missionary  Conference  ?  "  The  resolution  that  I  have  read  to 
you  affords  a  sufficient  reply  to  that  question.  If  it  be  an 
incalculable  evil,  an  evil  which  continues  to  be  wrought  in  China, 
and  that  the  trade  has  strongly  prejudiced  the  people  of  China 
against  all  Missionary  effort ;  if  it  be  "  one  huge  ministry  to  Reasons forthe 
vice  "  and  an  obstacle  to  the  evangelisation  of  China,  these  resolution. 
surely  are  sufficient  reasons  why  it  should  be  brought  forward  in  a  meet- 
ing of  this  kind  and  protested  against  by  this  Missionary  Conference. 

1  made  tho  statement  in  a  previous  mooting  that,  Avhilo  the  result  of 
eighty  years'  evangelistic  effort  in  China  has  brought  us  to  rejoice  in  thirty- 
two  thousand  commimicants,  eighty  years  of  opium  tr.iilio  have  brought 
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ono  Imndrrd  nn<l  fifty  Tnilliitiis  of  tho  riiinoso  into  tlio  position  of  l)oinpf 
t'itlicr  jH'isoually  smokers  of  npiiuii  or  snMt'n-rs  by  tho  opium  vices  <it" 
husbiinclsor  uivts,  fathers  oi-  iii'i  lirrs.  Ami  if  tho  ovil  is  so  rnnipant,  and 
you  are  all  awaio  of  tlie  fact,  that  it  is  tlilliciiii  to  hciu'tit  tho  opiiun  sinnktr 
iiiijiself  or  to  help  his  family, — if  tho  ovil  be  so  j^roatuiul  ro  vast,  surely  it  is 
lii^li  time  that  our  {iroteNi  was  rai>e(l  a^'aitist  it,  and  that  all  we  <'aii  do 
slioiild  be  dono  to  biiii;,'  this  ^'icat  evil  to  ao  etid.  Ihit  my  ]>ersonal  testi- 
mony on  this  pdint  has  been  ^'i\en  pretty  i'ully  on  two  previous  occasions. 
I  wish  to-ni;.d»t  very  Iniefly  to  tlrawyour  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
Tlu'  Itev.  (Irillith  .lolin.  one  of  the;  best  known  and  most  hi^dily  valued  Mis- 
sionaries in  China,  in  the  Sliani;hai  (conference, — a  Confi'vence  <»f  all  the  Mission- 
aries  in  Shanghai.  — uttered  well  the  sentiments  of  that  Conference  it\  tliesi'  words  : 

— "  Attenijits  were  sometimes  made  to  palliate  the  sin  of  tin-  trader, 

Teitimony  of  and  to  make  lij,'ht  of  the  ovil  efVtctsof  the  drug.     On  both  points 

wUneMM.     *''"'  utterance  mu.st  be  clear  and  ».ui|ihatic.     We  know  that  opium  is 

a  curse — a  curse  physically,  a  curse  moially,  and  a  curse  socially  to 
the  ('hiiiesf.  and  tin's  fact  we  must  di'clare  in  loud,  i  inging  tones.  It  is  oin-  duty 
to  a|ipial  to  the  great  luart  of  England,  for  she  has  a  heart;  ami  wlujj  that  heart 
begins  to  beat  waindy  on  the  question,  this  foul  blot  (»n  her  escutcheon  will  soon 
lie  wiped  otV.'  Tlie  late  ^Ir.  Alexander  Wylie,  of  the  Itritish  and  Foreign  Bible 
S'ici<  ty,  a  man  who  has  travelled  thiough  AVestern  and  Northern  China,  as  well  as 
Eastern  China,  remarked  : — "Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  tho  greatest  evils  with 
which  China  is  allVt-ted,  and  uidiss  some  nuansbe  found  tochei-k  tli(:  practice,  it 
l)ids  fair  to  accumplish  the  utter  dcstru(!t ion.  morally  and  physically,  of  that  great 
Empire,"  The  pioneer  of  the  Wcsleyan  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  (Jeorge 
Piercy,  thirty  years  Wcsleyan  ^lissionary  to  (!hiiia,  .siys : — "It  is  certain  that  no 
one  mind  can  grasp  and  fully  comprehend  all  the  evil  we,  as  a  nation,  have  done 
in  China  by  our  manufacture  and  supply  of  this  death-dealing  i)oison  to  its 
millions."  And  the  witnesses  arc  not  of  one  nation  ;  tin;  llev.  Howard  INIalcolm, 
of  tile  United  States,  remarks; — "No  i)eis(iii  can  describe  the  horrors  of 
the  opium  traile.  That  the  (Joveiiiment  of  British  India  sliould  be  the  jirime 
abettor  of  tliis  abominable  tralfic,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  f)idud  escutcheon  of  tlienaiioii  wliirh  declares  against  the  slave  trade  is  thus 
maiie  to  l)ear  a  blot  broader  and  darkt-r  than  any  other  iti  the  (.'hristian  world." 
Let  me  turn  away  from  INIissionariesand  read  to  you  brietly  the  testimony  of  Sir 
C,  H.  Aitchison.  iormeily  Cliief  (Jonmiissic^ier  of  British  IJurniah.  v.ith  reg.ard  to 
the  (jueslionof  opium  smoking  in  liurmah.  He  says  in  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  the  (iovL'rnmint  of  India  on  the  consumption  of  opium  in  British  l>urniah  : — 
"  The  papers  now  submitted  for  consideration  present  a  painful  picture  of  the 
demoralisation,  misery,  and  ruin  produced  among  the  Burmesi-  l>y(.pium  smoking, 
llesponsihle  othcers  in  all  divisions  and  <listricts  of  the  ]»rt)viiice,  and  natives 
everywhere  bear  testimony  to  it.  To  facilitate  examiniition  of  the  evidence  on 
this  point,  I  have  thrown  .some  extracts  from  the  reports  into  an  Appendix  to  this 
memorandum.  To  show  that,  among  thi'  Burmese,  the  liabiUial  use  of  the  drug 
saps  the  physical  and  mental  energies,  destroys  the  nerves,  em.aciates  the  body, 
predisposes  to  <liscase,  induces  iii(lo!<nt  and  lillhy  habits  of  life,  destroys  self- 
res])ect,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  .sources  of  misery,  destitution  .ind  crime,  tills 
the  jails  with  men  of  relaxed  frame  predispo.«ed  to  dysentery  and  cholera,  pre- 
vents the  due  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  development  of  the  land  revenue, 
checks  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  and  eufeehles  the  constitution  of 
succeeding  generations." 

Wo  Missionaries  in  China  have  seen  all  these  evils  increa.sing  before  our 
eyes  for  more  than  thirty  year.^,  some  oi"  us.      How  can  we  fail  to  protest 

against  them  ?     May  I  draw  attention  to  the  .statement  of  the 
England      resolution  that  these  evils  continue  to  be  wrought  in  China 

through  this  trade.  There  are  those  wlio  imagine  that  because 
China  is  growing  opium  hciself,  theiefore  we  are  released  from  responsi- 
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hility.  In  my  judgment  wo  nro  losponsihlo  for  every  aero  of  riuno.so 
soil  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  because  we  have  left  the  Chiiie.so 
no  alternative.  Tlu'V  have  appealed  to  the  moral  .scns('  iiiid  rectitude  of 
Kngland  in  vain.  They  have  appealed  to  every  .MMitiment  that  was  likely 
in  their  estimation  to  move  a  profe->edly  Christian  people  in  vain  ;  and  they 
have  come  to  th«»  conclusion  that  Kngland  has  no  oon.scieneo,  that  England 
has  no  pity,  and  that  the  only  way  to  move  us  is  to  put  the  profit  of 
••vil  iloing  iM'Vond  our  reach  by  producing  the  <lrug  at  Iioiih!  until  tho 
pressure  of  Kngland  is  removed. 

And  let  mo  sivy  hero  that  (Miina  is  a  nation  governed  to  a  remarkable  extent 
hy  moral  sentiment.  The  (Joveniment  of  China  have  no  strong  standing  army 
by  which  to  repress  tlio  people.  They  only  govern  the  people  so  long  as  the 
people  ^ecogni^o  that  tho  Government  is  in  the  main  upriglit  and  l)eneficial  to 
them,  and  the  Chinese  (lovernment  has  not  the  power,  and  dare  not  attem|it  to 
repress  the  growth  at  home  while  it  permits  the  importation  of  our  foreign  dnig. 
We  must  Ixjar  that  in  mind.  Now,  let  me  ([uote  one  other  paragraph  from  tho 
Rev.  (Jrillith  John  : — *•  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are  growing  o|)inni 
themselves,  and  that  thi'V  will  continue  to  do  so,  whether  we  import  it  or  not. 
We  have  nothing  to  (lo  witli  the  possiljlo  or  prohahK;  action  of  the  Chine-e  in 
the  matter.  It  is  for  us  to  wash  our  hands  clean  of  tho  iniquity,  and  allow 
them  to  deal  with  it  as  they  plea.se,  Tho  trade  is  immoral,  and  a 
fonl  blot  on  England's  escntclieon.  It  is  not  for  us  to  purpetiate 
murder  in  order  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from  committing  suicide. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Chinese  would  not  niak(!  an  honest 
effort  to  stop  the  native  growth,  if  wo  would  only  give  them  a  fair  chance  to 
do  HO,  by  stopping  the  importation.  I  believe  they  would  make  the  attempt, 
though  I  am  not  prepared  to  promise  that  the  result  would  be  sati^i'a'-tory."  There 
is  one  .sentence  in  the  motion  which  is  very  strong,  that  the  opium  trade;  ix,  '*  ouo 
huge  ministry  to  vice.'  Oh.  my  dear  friends,  how  blind  is  sin  !  It  blinds  tho 
perpetrator  as  well  as  the  sniferer.  How  the  moral  sen.se  of  persons  is  blinded  who 
are  engaged  in  evil-doing  is  >e(!ii  in  the  history  of  the  three  great  evils  with  which 
we  are  to  contend  and  against  which  we  are  to  protest  to-night.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  well  .slid,  'Let  every  Missionary,  and  every  lay  agent,  and  every 
woman,  and  every  child  refrain  from  being  silent  upon  that  (|Ui>tii>n  (the  opium 
question).  The  opium  tradic  is  the  greatest  of  modern  .abominations,  and  I  believe 
that,  unless  it  is  corrected,  it  will  bring  upon  this  country  of  England  one  of 
tho  fiercest  judgments  that  we  have  ever  known," 

May  I  draw  attention  particularly  to  tho  fact  that  tlio  Govornmont  of 
India  is  tho  producer  of  tho  drug  to  a  Large  extent,  More  than  half  tlio 
drug  that  is  imported  into  China  is  produced  and  sold  directly  by  the 
Covernment  of  Indi.i,  and  this  surely  is  not  the  busines.s  in  which  our 
ollicials  .should  be  engaged.  Ought  we  iiot  to  piotest  at  once  on  this 
ground  against  this  evil,  that  England  is  not  merely  allowing  ;i  tralliti 
like  tlio  traflic  in  drink  in  other  countries,  but  is  actually  prodm-ing  tho 
poison  it.self  ?  I  think  you  will  see  the  importaneo  of  this  point.  There 
is  just  one  thing  .siid  in  favour  of  the  opium  traflic,  and  tliat  is  that  we 
need  the  revenue. 

On  this  point,  let  me  read  to  you  the  words  of  Henry  Richard  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  said  "ho  had  a  firm  conviction  that  no  nation  had  ever 
been  engaged  in  any  husiuess  so  absolutely  indefen.sible  on  all  moral  and 
religious  grounds  as  the  traffic  in  (>i)ium  ;  but  one  thing  only  could  be  said 
for  tho  traffic  in  opium,  and  that  was,  that  the  Government 
wanted   the   revenue.     It   mi<dit  be   true  that   the  opium    which        '"^.t  ° 

o  I  revenue  no 

England  was  forcing  upon  the  Chinese  was  spreading  debauchery,       excuse. 

demoralisition,  disease,  and  death  among  the  Chinese — but  there 

was  the  Indian  revenue.     It  misrht  be  true  that  the  traffic  created  an  enormous 
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amount  of  ill-will  and  hcart-lnirning  towards  England  on  tlic  part  of  tho 
Chinese  Government  and  tho  Chinese  people,  which  had  led  to  one  war  and 
might  lead  to  another — ])ut  there  was  the  Indian  revenue.  It  miglit  be  truo 
that  that  tralfic  constituted  the  most  formidable  of  all  obstacles  against  the 
effort  to  spread  Christianity  amongst  the  Chinese,  as  the  Missionaries  testified 
— but  there  was  the  Indian  revenue.  It  might  be  true  that  it  interfered  with 
the  development  of  other  and  more  legitimate  commerce — but  there  was  tho 
Indian  revenue.  It  miglit  be  true  that  it  dislionourcd  tlic  character  of  England 
in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  prevented  England  from  protesting  against  the 
ini([uitou8  practices  of  other  nations — but  there  was  the  Indian  revenue."  To 
put  it  plainly,  as  our  friend  j\Ir.  Denny  very  well  put  it,  **  The  great  English 
nation  cannot  aiford  to  do  right."  I  hope  this  meeting  by  its  pi'otest  wiU  make 
it  very  plain  tliat  the  great  English  nation  cannot  afford  to  do  wrong.  Action 
and  reaction  always  correspond.  The  force  Avith  which  you  strikt;  the  anvil 
is  always  the  exact  measure  of  the  force  of  tlio  recoil.  "Well  did  JNIr.  Ilichard 
on  another  occasion  use  words  which  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you  :  "  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  Avho  believe  that  there  is  a  God  who 
ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  that  it  is  not  s.afc  f<ir  a  community,  any 
more  than  an  individual,  recklessly  and  habitually,  to  aft'ront  those  great  principles 
of  truth,  and  justice,  and  humanity,  on  which,  I  believe.  He  governs  the  world. 
And  we  may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  in  spite  of  our  pride  of  place  and  power, 
in  spite  of  our  vast  possessions  and  enormous  resources,  in  spite  of  our  boasted 
force  by  land  and  sea,  if  we  come  into  conflict  with  that  Power,  we  shall  bo 
crushed  like  an  eggshell  against  tho  granite  rock." 

God  grant  that  it  may  never  come  to  that.  God  grant  that  what  is 
■wrong  may  bo  put  right  in  tliis  case,  as  it  is  being  put  right,  wo  trust,  iri 
another  case.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  give  yon  a  passage  from  God's  own 
Word  :  '"  If  thon  forbear  to  delivcM-  them  that  arc  drawn  unto  death,  and 
those  that  are  ready  to  be  slain  ;  if  tluui  s.ayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not : 
doth  not  He  that  [)ond<'roth  the  heart  consider  it  ^  and  He  that  keeiDeth 
thy  soxil,  doth  not  He  know  it?  and  shall  not  Wo  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  woiks  ?  "  Let  us  -work,  dear  friends  :  let  us  j)ray — oh,  let 
us  pray  as  wo  have  never  piayed  ! — that  God  will  arise  and  make  bare  His 
arm,  and  deliver  our  nation  from  this  gi-eat  e\\\,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
moving  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  M.D.  (Secretary,  Medical  ^Missionary  Association, 
London)  :  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
the  resolution, — "  That  this  Conference  now  makes  its  earnest  appeal 
to  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain  and  Leland  to  plead  earnestly 
with  God,  and  to  give  tliemselves  no  rest,  until  this  great  evil 
is  entirely  removed."'  Tlie  uppermost  thought  in  my  mind  to-night 
is  this:  that  if  from  this  meeting  we  are  to  begin  to  make  satisfac- 
tory and  more  rapid  progress  in  dealing  with  tliis  opium  question, 
we  must  begin  to  deal  with  ourselves.  It  is  quite  true  the  Indian 
Government  is  the  ultimate  party  which  must  be  brought  to  move  in 
this  question;  but  before  that  there  is  the  Britisli  House  of  Commons 
to  be  reached  ;  and  before  that  there  is  the  conscience  of  England  to 
be  reached;  and  still  before  that,  and  most  important  of  all,  there 
Must  reach  the  i*^  ths  licart  of  the  Christian  Church  in  England  to  be 
Church's  heart,  fouched.  So  far  as  the  question  itself  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  I  need  say  a  singl ;  v. era  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Taylor 
has  just  said.     The  questi*  /,     -  absoUii ,  i>    -^vond  discussion.     We, 
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as  a  professing  Christian  nation,  deliberately  cultivate  for  the  vice  of  a 
heatlien  people  ;  we  deliberately  minister  to  the  vice  of  a  heathen 
pr  "le,  and  we  fatten  upon  tlie  vices  of  that  people;  and  that 
in  'to  of  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  that  heathen  people  have 
again  and  again  remonstrated  with  us,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
tliat  there  is  a  thousand-fold  testimony  that  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  this  matter  is  leading  to  widespread  physical  and 
moral  and  social  ruin  amongst  the  Chinese.  I  think  we  are  most  of 
us  aware  that  of  late  years  there  has  crept  over  Christians  in  this 
country  a  very  strange  and  terrible  apathy  in  dealing  with  this  opium 
trade.  In  spite  of  the  urgL'ncy  of  the  matter  in  its  relation  to  the 
Chinese  people,  in  spite  of  the  equal  urgency  of  the  Personal  guut 
matter  in  relation  to  our  great  guilt  before  (iod,  there  is  not  felt. 
no  question  of  the  fact — we  must  not  hide  it  from  ourselves — that 
this  question  of  the  opium  traffic  has  not  got  inside  the  hearts  of 
Christian  men  and  women  in  England  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  We 
have  looked  at  it.  liitellectuallv  we  all  acknowled<Te  the  thins  is 
absolutely  wrong  and  indefensible  ;  we  have  each  of  us  in  our  day 
signed  memorials  and  petitions  against  the  traffic  ;  but  we  have  not 
got  this  matter  inside  our  hearts  as  a  burden  upon  our  souls  before  Grod. 

Now  I  do  not  blame  you  more  or  as  much  as  I  bhime  myself.  I 
have  been  a  Missionary  in  China,  and  I  ought  to  know  more  of  the 
ravages  of  this  traffic  thnn  it  is  possible  that  you  can  do,  and  I  confess 
I  am  sometimes  amazed  at  myself,  at  the  want  of  feeling  concerning  the 
terribleness  of  this  evil  amongst  the  Chinese.  Why,  this  very  night  there 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  in  China  over  which  there  hangs  a  dark 
shadow  just  because  of  our  dealings  with  that  nation  in  this  matter,  and 
still  it  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year 
to  yenr.  And  we  sit  quietly  in  England,  and  we  do  not  rouse  ourselves  to 
deal  with  it,  and  to  protest  against  this  great  and  grievous  sin.  In  this 
hall  to-night  there  is  a  constituency  large  enough,  if  set  on  fire  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  this  subject,  to  begin  to  move  England  from  end  to  end. 
And  who  can  measure  what  the  late  of  speed  in  dealing  with  this  matter 
would  be,  if  only  we  began  to  deal  with  it  in  this  fashion!  Only  let  us 
keep  to  the  faithful  handling  of  the  matter  one  with  another,  asking  help 
of  God,  and  so  dealing  with  it,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  absolute  suppres- 
sion of  the  evil  traffic.  That  is  the  only  end  that  is  before  us,  and  we  shall 
reach  it  if  W'e  are  only  faithful  to  our  God  in  this  matter. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Liquor  Traffic  in  Africa. 

Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  (New  York) :  The  resolution  that  I 
have  to  propose  is,  "  That  this  International  Conference,  comprising 
delegates  from  most  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  in  the 
world,  is  of  opinion  that  the  traffic  in  strong  drink,  as  now  carried  on 
by  merchants  belonging  to  Christian  nations  among  Resolution  on 
native  races,  especially  in  Africa,  has  become  the  source  "Drink  Traffic." 
of  terrible  and  wholesale  demoralisation  and  ruin,  and  is  proving  a 
most  serious  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.     The 
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Conference  is  of  opinion  that  all  Christian  nations  should  take  steps 
to  sui)press  the  traffic  in  all  native  territories  under  their  influence  or 
government,  especially  in  those  internationally  enrolled,  and  that  a 
mutual  agreement  to  this  eftect  should  be  made  without  delay,  as 
the  evil,  already  gigantic,  is  rapidly  growing." 

I  owe  the  honour  of  having  this  resolution  put  into  my  hands  to 
the  fact  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  mandate  concerning  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers,  from  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  resolution  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Manhattan 
Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  A'ew  York,  of  which  I 
hn})pen  to  be  a  member,  to  the  following  effect  : — "  Our  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Protest  from  ^^''^  tiaffic  iuto  the  CoHgo  Free  State,  we  respectfully 
America,  suggest  that  the  wliole  matter  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Missionary  Convention  to  be  held  in  London, 
England,  June  9th  to  19th,  1888,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  bring  the  convictions  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  to  bear  upon  the  Governments  by  which 
the  treaty  was  framed  ;  and  we  hereby  ap})oint  the  l\ev.  William  'J  aylor 
to  present  this  memorial  in  our  behalf'.*'  Resolutions  to  the  same 
effect  were  passed  by  the  New  York  State  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers,  by  the  Ohio  Association,  and  by  the  Indian  Associa- 
tion, and  these  also  have  been  committed  to  my  care;  and  siP'e 
coininof  ii  o  the  hall  to-iiitrht  I  have  been  informed  bv  a  brot..cr 
from  New  Jersey  connected  with  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Chur'^^h,  that  a  similar  resuhition  has  been  transmitted  to  him  for 
presentation  to  this  Conference. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  mainly  to  this  traffic,  not  because 
we  do  not  feel  the  humiliation  and  the  shame  of  that  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  by  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  for  we, 
who  look  back  to  this  as  our  dear  old  home  land,  have  a 
"ji  very  tender  regard  for  it,  and  we  feel  sad  to  have  to  hang 
our  heads  in  shame  for  her  when  the  opium  traffic  is 
brought  up  against  her  reputation  ;  but  our  hands  in  America  are  as 
deeply  in  this  drink  traffic  as  yours  are,  and  we  have  come  here  to- 
night to  beseech  you  along  with  us  that  the  Christian  Church  of  Europe 
and  of  America  as  a  whole  shall  advertise  itself  out  of  this  business,  and 
shall  declare  that  whosoever  ln-reafter  is  res])Oiisible  for  its  continuance, 
that  responsibility  by  the  hel})of  God  shall  no  longer  lie  at  our  door. 

I  protest  against  this  traliic  because  of  its  demoralising  effect  upon  the 

native  races.     We  know  sonu'thing  of  what  it  is  at  homo,  l>ut  those  natives 

are  simply  like  gio\vu-up  children, — they  are  in  the  position  of  minors  or 

infants  here  among  us;  and  if  yon  insist  and  ri<:htly  insist,  as  I  believe  you 

do  by  law,  that  thoy  who  soil  liquor  to  children — minors — shall 

rn^ors        ^®  pimislied,  -will  you  force  this  traffic  upon  nations  who  are  all 

minors  together?     Who  was  it  that  said,  "Take  heed  that  ye 

despise  not  quo  of  these  little  ones  ;  "  '•  Whosoever  shall  cause  one  of  these 

little  ones  to  stumble,  it  were  better  that  ii  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
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neck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea"1  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
meant  tliat  for  those  who  believe  in  llini,  no  doubt :  but  surely  we  may  apply 
the  principle  to  those  nations  who,  as  compared  with  ourselves,  are  still  in 
their  nonage  and  in  theh'  infancy,  and  say  that  they  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  from  this  terrible  and  demoralising  evil. 

I  protest  against  this  traffic  because  of  its  destructive  influence  on  all  legiti- 
mate commerce.  Wherever  that  drink  traftic  goes  it  iuterft-res  with,  it  destroys 
trade  in  other  and  better  things.  Expenses  which  are  needed  for 
the  gratification  of  the  appetite  render  it  impossible  for  these  natives  Destroys 
to  deal  in  other  and  more  wholesome  matters,  and  I  appeal  here  to 
the  selfishness,  if  you  will,  of  the  trading  community  as  awhole, — and 
I  ask  them  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  righteousness  if  they  are  going  to 
allow  this  traltic  to  deprive  them  of  all  honest  gain  in  those  countries  which  in 
so  wonderful  a  way  have  been  opened  up  to  trade  in  modern  times.  If  you 
force  rum  upon  them  you  cannot  give  them  cotton  goods,  for  if  they  buy  rum 
they  have  nothing  to  buy  the  cotton  with.  That  which  began  in  rum,  will 
continue  in  rum  and  will  end  in  rum  ;  and  therefore  for  tlie  sake  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  legitimate  commerce  I  ask  tliat  this  should  be  prohibited. 

I  protest  against  this  detestable  traiUc  because  of  its  neutralising  eilect 
upon  the  eilbrts  of    our  Christian  ^Missions.     Why  should  Me  go  to  the 
heathen  world  handicapped  and  hampered  by  these  men,  who 
liave  no  care  but  for  to  make  money,  and  who  have  yoked  the  ^g^utraiised^ 
car  of  appetite  to  the  car  of  mammon, — a  new  alliance  that  we 
have  seen  in  these  days,  that  they  might  ride  all  the  more  surely  overmen. 
And,  brethren,  let  us,  as  representatives  of  the  ^Nlissionaiy  Societies  of  the 
world,  rise  in  our  might,  and  say  that  it  is  time  that  we  should  be  un- 
hindered, it  is  time  that  we    should    be  unhampered.     If   the  Christian 
Churches  of  England,  and  Eui-ope,  and  America  were  united,  and  earnest, 
and  right,  no  evil  in  the  world  could  stand  before  them.     "  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  us :  and  He  shall  help  us,  and  that  right  early."     Go  forth  in  His 
name,  a  united,  earnest,  holy  band,  to  do  His  work.     And  w^e  must  go  with 
clean  hands.     This  thing  must  begin  at  home,  on  botli  sides  of  the  x\tlantic. 
You  know  the  lighthouse  tower;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as  I 
have  been  sitting  in  this  Conference,  tliat  the  Missionary  cause  might  be 
fairly  compai'ed  to  the  lighthouse.     Go  to  the  lighthouse,  and  you  will  see 
everything  is  spotlessly  clean.     And  so  in  Europe  and  America,  if  we  would 
cast  our  light  over  the  darkness  of  heathenism  Ave  must  have  ev'erything 
spotlessly  clean  amongst  ourselves ;  the  bright  reflectoi-  of  a  holy  Church 
behind  the  lamp  will  make  it  shine  with  beneficence  all  the  world  over.    We 
are  not  here  as  teetotallers  to  be  prohibitionists,  oi'  I  might  say  something 
more ;  but  concerning  this  drink  traffic  among  these  native  races,  we  are  here 
to  denounce  it,  as  you,  sir,  have  said :  "  Let  us  knock  it  on  the  head,  and 
sweep  this  kennel  clean  out." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Braithwaite :  After  all  we  have  heard  I  have  very 
little  to  add  except  to  express  an  earnest  desire  that  we  may,  every 
one  of  us,  realise  that  our  Saviour  and  our  King  has  not  abdicated, 
that  greater  is  He  that  is  in  His  i)eople  than  he  that  is  in  the  world ; 
and,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  say  that  we  are  weak,  that  w*e  have  no 
power  to  stand  against  this  tremendous  evil,  for  all  power  is  with 
those  who  have  Christ  on  their  side.  And  I  have  felt  churches  must 
strongly  that  here  there  are  representatives  of  Churches  be  in  earnest. 
in  England,  Scotland,  Europe,  and  America,  and  that  one  of  our  great 
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efforts  ought  to  be  that  all  those  Churches  should  be  earnest  upon 
these  great  subjects,  that  Christianity  should  not  be  a  mere  jumble 
of  theories  or  a  system  of  opinions,  but  that  every  member  of  every 
Church  should  realise  his  part  in  those  words,  "  Ye  are  a  holy  genera- 
tion, a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  purchased  and  redeemed 
people,  to  show  forth  tlie  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvellous  light."  Christianity  is  not  for  the  study 
merely,  but  for  the  trade,  for  all  our  transactions  with  our  fellow- 
men, — all  are  to  be  sustained,  regulated,  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God.  Therefore  let  us  each  seek  that  this  Conference 
may  carry  its  influence  to  all  the  Churches  represented  here,  and  that 
all  these  Chui-ches  should,  with  one  voice,  bear  decisive  testimony 
against  these  tremendous  evils. 

The  resolution,  having  been  put  to  the  meeting  by  the  Chairman, 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Murdock,  D.D.  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  :  Mr.  Chairman,— 
Fortunately  the  resolution  which  I  have  to  present  has  been  most  abun- 
dantly sustained  by  the  cogent,  eloquent,  and  impassioned  address 
of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  England  and  America.  I  have  looked,  I  believe, 
upon  the  grandest  cataract  and  the  most  magnificent  volcano,  but  I 
never  saw  them  combined  before  ;  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  mightiest 
elements  in  nature  should  be  brought  to  the  advocacy  of  a  theme  so 
great,  and  an  interest  so  mom^^ntous.  ]Mr.  Stanley,  in  the  last  address 
which  he  delivered  in  Boston  before  he  started  upon  his  present 
expedition, — the  last,  I  believe,  that  he  delivered  in  America — stated 
that  on  his  first  passage  through  Africa  when  he  came  to  that  African 
King  of  Uganda,  the  king  jjolitely  inquired  about  the  health  of 
Mtesa's  question  Qucen  Victoria  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  then 
to  Stanley.  i^q  p^it  the  questiou  :  ''What  tidings  can  you  bring  me 
from  above  ?  "  Unfortunately,  the  great  explorer  was  not  an  expert 
in  such  inquiries  as  that,  but  he  had  the  grace  to  give  the  king  a 
New  Testament,  which  he  declared  contained  the  only  answer  which 
man  would  ever  receive  to  that  most  momentous  question. 

After  the  long  passage  across  the  Continent,  Laving  left  this  child  of 
nature,  this  simple  savage,  he  came  at  last  to  encounter  tiie  coloui-ed  people 
of  the  western  coast,  and  when  they  met  him,  the  first  question  they  asked 
was,  "  Have  you  any  gin  1 "  That  is  the  difference  between  heathenism  pure 
and  simple,  and  heathenism  that  is  touched  with  the  curse  of  Western 
civilisation;  and  it  is  to  confront  this  great  evil  in  some  practical  way,  to 
touch  it  at  the  very  core  through  the  power  which  W(!  l)elieve  has  control 
over  it,  that  I  shall  present  the  lesolution  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

Why  should  men  be  allowed  to  spread  evils  worse  than  the  plague  and 
pestilence,  while  we  are  seeking  to  dittuse  the  light  of  Christianity  over  that 
dark  land?     I  believe  that  the  Governments  of  Europe  will  sustain  the 

King  of  the  Belgians  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  that  tralfic. 
•'^x°pSu1^"  ^  ^"o^^'  ^^^y  ^^ih  if  they  are  sustained  by  the  moral  sense  of 

the  Christian  communities  of  England  and  America  ;  for  there 
are  things  so  mighty  in  tlie  great  popular  movements  of  the  age,  in  the 
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awakened  conscience  of  the  people  when  brought  to  bear  upon   Govern- 
ments, that  no  human  Goveinment  can  hope  to  withstand  them.     1  am 
admonished,  I   must   not    protract  these  lomarks.       My  heart    and  my 
conscience  commend  all  that  has  been  said  hei'e  to-night,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  sober  judgment  of  mankind  will  vindicate   the  wisdom  of  the 
action  we  are  here  to  take.     The  resolution  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  as 
follows  : — "  That,  inasmuch  as  His  Majesty  Leopold,  King  of  tlie  Belgians, 
is  understood  to  possess  a  controlling  influence  in  the  govern-jug^gyi^i  ^^  ^g 
ment  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  has  already  taken  certain    King  of  the 
steps    looking    toward    restriction  of  the  drink  trafiic,    it   is     Belgians, 
believed  that  an  expression  of  the  views  and  desires  of  this  International 
Missionary  Conference  may  properly  be  made  to  him  in  reference  thereto. 
Be  it  tlierefore  resolved,  that  this  Conference  desires  to  record  its  grateful 
appreciation  of  all  that  His  Majesty  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  the  cause  of   humanity  and  religion   in   Central 
Africa,  and   especially  in  the  founding  of  the  Congo  Free  State.     That 
in  view  of  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1883,  and 
the  opinion  expressed  that   any  measures  of   restriction  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  the  Free  State  would  be  encouraged  by  the  Great  Powers, 
this  Conference  would  most  respectfully  urge  that  His  Majesty  will  use 
his  influence  in  the  Congo  Government  to  secure  the  suppression  of  the 
above-named  trafiic.     That  the  Conference  appoints  a  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  Bev.    Dr.    Murdock,    liev.    II.   Grattan   Guinness,  Mr.  J.  Bovan 
Braithwaite,  and  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes,  who  shall  proceed  to  the  Court  of 
Bt^gium  and   present  to  His  Majesty  the  thanks  and  tlie  overtures  herein 
expressed  ;  and,  further,  that  copies  of  this  and  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies." 

The  Chairman :  The  Committee,  it  is  proposed,  shall  consist  of  Dr. 
Murdock,  who  has  just  addressed  us,  the  Kev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness, 
Mr.  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite,  and  Mr.  Alfred  II.  Baynes. 

The  Liquor  Traffic  with  Uncivilised  Races. 

Rev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness :  A  blach  record  of  awful  sin  and  un- 
speakable ruin  is  standing  against  civilised  and  so-called  Christian 
Europe  and  America — a  record  that  must  be  settled  one  day — if  not 
710W  by  Its,  then  hereafter  by  Him  who  has  said,  "  Vengeance  is 
Mine,  and  I  will  repay-" 

None  of  us  are  isfnorant  of  the  horrible  results  of  the  unrestrained 
drink  traffic  in  these  lands.  We  know  that  alcohol  slays,  directly  or 
indirectly,  its  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  victims  year  by 
year,  and  that  it  is  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  crime,  pauper- 
ism, misery,  and  cruelty  of  our  great  cities.  It  is  a  grave  question 
what  can  be  done  to  restrain  its  deadly  ravages  even  in  The  question 
Christian  countries.  But  we  meet  to-day  to  consider  a  ^'^^^<^* 
question  which  is  graver  still.  What  can  be  done  to  stop  its  worse 
ravages  in  heathen  lands  among  the  native  races  of  Africa,  India, 
Polynesia,  and  other  uncivilised  or  semi-civilised  countries,  on  whom 
it  is  being  forced  by  traders  who  call  themselves  Christians  ? 
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Too  many  are  ujnorant  on  this  subject.  Tliose  who  have  con- 
sidered it  are,  first,  the  mercenary  trader  wlio  coins  gold  out  of  the 
moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  death  of  multitudes  of  mankind  ;  and 
second/)/,  the  Christian  philanthropist  into  whose  heart  the  guilt  of 
tl.is  trathc  has  burnt  an  indelible  brand,  and  who  cannot  rest  until 
it  be  for  ever  done  away  with. 

M'hat  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Briefly  these.  The  merchants 
of  Christian  nations,  especially  those  of  Great  Britain,  Holland. 
Germany,  and  tiie  United  States,  have  for  many  years 
been  practically  forcing  on  the  weak  and  ignorant  races 
of  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  of  Madatrascar  and  Australia,  of  India 
and  Burniali,  the  rum,  gin,  and  brandy  which  are  to  them  not  only 
the  degrading  curse  thoy  are  in  these  countries,  but  a  maddeninij 
and  deadiv  poison.  This  thev  have  done  for  the  sake  of  the  enormous 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  cheap  and  bad  spirits,  profits 
amounting  in  many  cases  to  700  per  cent.  They  are  doing  it 
every  year  to  a  larger  extent.  Enormous  capital  is  invested  in  the 
trade;  every  opportunity  for  extending  it  is  eagerly  sought,  and  the 
riglit  to  spread  this  bligliting  curse  in  the  earth  is  claimed  in  the 
name  of  Free  Trade.  The  heathen  have  tlieir  pombe  and  their  palm 
wine,  and  get  mildly  drunk  on  these  wiCnout  our  help;  but  the 
Tiioment  they  come  in  contact  with  "  Christian  civilisat*ion ! "  the 
tierce  and  fatal  fire-water  is  freely  supplied  to  them,  they  fall  before 
the  enticing  temj)tation,  drink  with  mad  delight,  get  rapidly 
demoralised,  and  die. 

The    trade    in    this   baneful   article    is    enormous.       Incredible 

quantities  of  it  are  introduced,  especially  into  Africa,  north,  south, 

Extent  of     ^ast,  wcst,  and  central.     Some  tribes  have  been  entirely 

the  evil,  extirpated  through  its  use.  The  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment Commission  on  the  I^iquor  Traffic  at  the  Cape  presents  us  with 
the  evidence  of  ex-governors,  native  chi(!fs,  English  bishops,  magis- 
trates and  inspectors,  doctors,  jMissionaries,  and  others  giving 
common  testimony  against  tliis  liquor  traffic.  Sir  Charles  AVarren 
says  :  "  The  blood  of  thousands  of  natives  is  at  present  crying  to 
Heaven  against  the  British  race,"  and  that  the  natives  are  being 
destroyed  for  lucre's  sake.  These  uncivilised  people  have  neither 
the  strength  of  mind  to  avoid  this  snare,  nor  the  physical  stamina 
to  withstand  the  poison.  They  are  often  painfully  conscious  of  the 
fact,  and  intreat  the  Government  in  pity  to  remove  from  them  the 
awful  but  irresistible  temptation  whose  dire  results  they  dread,  but 
whose  fascinating  attractions  they  cannot  resist.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  a  large  deputation  from  a  tribe  of  Kaffirs  besought  the 
Government  in  Cape  Town  not  to  permit  canteens  for  the  sale  of 
Nativesweak  li*!^^^  among  them,  urging  that  their  people  were  being 

implore    '  fast  dcstroved  by  it,  both  morally  and  physically.     Mr. 

protection.    ]\Jqj^.^  ^f  ^jjg  African  I>akes  Trading  Company,  which  has 

made  a  noble  stand  against  this  curse,  reports  having  seen  boys  and 

girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  getting  their  luages  in  this  poison; 
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and  others  mention  having  seen  thousands  of  black  girls  lying  drunk 
around  the  traders'  canteens  from  which  the  liquor  is  sold. 

An  intense  desire  to  shake  otf  the  drunkenness  which  is  the 
consequence  of  contact  with  civilisation,  has  arisen  in  several  denselv 
populated  parts  of  Africa.  The  natives  of  the  Diamond  B'ields 
implored  the  Cape  Parliament  to  have  public-houses  removed  from 
them,  but  their  petition  was  cruelly  rejecl-l.  The  Malagasy  who 
had  received  the  Gospel  from  England  and  loved  the  nation  to  whom 
they  owed  so  much,  are  being  ruined  by  the  same  curse.  Mauritius 
became  a  sugar-growing  colony.  Kum  was  made  from  the  refuse 
of  the  sugar  mills,  and  shipped  to  Madagascar.  The  crime  of  the 
island,  it  is  recorded,  "  rose  in  one  short  year  by  leaps  and  bounds 
to  a  height  too  learful  to  record."  The  native  government  cij,igtian 
tried  to  prevent  the  importation,  but  the  merchants  of  Governments 
Mauritius  complained,  the  English  officials  interfered,  "^"seit. 
and  the  land  is  being  deluged  witli  misery  and  crime  this  day.  The 
young  king  himself  became  a  helpless  drunkard  and  a  criminal 
maniac,  and  the  wrong  done  to  the  country  is  still  unredressed. 

It  is  the  same  sad  story  (with  local  variations)  as  regards  all  the 
native  races  accessible  to  trade.  A  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  cries  of 
the  unhappy  victims  of  the  lust  for  riches,  the  souls  of  men  are 
bai  tered  lor  money.  T.en  thottsknd  barrels  of  rum  hav*e  been  distri- 
buted among  half  a  million  of  people  in  one  year  ;  and  unscrupulous 
traders  encourage  the  deadly  taste  for  intoxicants  among  the  coloured 
races,  on  the  ground  that  trade  is  the  ruain  point  to  be  considered. 
Over  all  our  new  territories  in  iSouth  Africa,  such  as  Griqualand,  Fingo- 
land,  the  Galika  country  and  Waltisch  Bay,  this  dreadful  blight  is 
spreading.  The  Mozambique  tribes  and  the  Egyptians  do  not  escape, 
though  Islam  commands  total  abstinence.  Everywhere  the  poison 
stream  is  flowing,  and  the  plague  is  extending,  to  enrich  Christian 
traders,  and  destroy  heathen  and  ^Mohammedan  peoples. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  forbade  his  own  subjects  to  deal  in  it ;  but  he 
cannot  prevent  the  subjects  of  other  nations  from  doing  so,  and  in 
Zanzibar  itself  his  people  are  getting  rapidly  demoralised.  Native 
})0iters  returning  from  the  interior,  are  tempted  to  spend  in  the 
bestial  orgy  of  a  week,  the  earnings  of  a  year ;  and  a  race  remark- 
ably susceptible  of  civilising  influences  is  being  ruined  to  enrich 
I'^uropean  distillers  and  drink  sellers. 

There  is  no  ([uestion  whatever  that  this  accursed  drink  traffic  has 
been   one    of  the    greatest  hindrances  to  the   spjread   of 
civilisation  and  Christianiti/  in  heathen  lands.     In  India     spreadof 
the  trade  is  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  the  "^^*^°".ff 
excise  duties  have  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.     A 
man  can  there  get  drunk  for  a  halfpenny.      The  trader  who  promises 
to  sell  the  greatest  quantity  of  spirits  in  the  course  of  the  year,  gets 
the  contract  to  farm  the  liquor.     The  Kev.  Thomas  Evans  says,  "  We 
have  an  out-still  at  Bistopore  v/hich  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  miserable 
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Two  Missions, 


ruin  that  now  stares  us  in  tlio  face.  Bands  of  liardy  peasants  are 
neglecting  cultivation,  and  jiass  whole  days  wliore  they  not  only 
sacrifice  their  hard-earned  money  hut  cornijil  their  souls  too.  Street 
fights,  scenes  of  violence  and  other  intolerable  excesses  are  every-day 
events.  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  to  find  aid  the  reason  U'hy  our  o'uters 
introduced  into  our  country  a  system  u'hich  kills  us,  body  and  soul, 
and  gives  them  in  return  tut  a  paltry  sum  for  a  licence  tax.''  So 
far  has  the  Government  patronage  on  the  traffic  extended,  that 
attempts  at  temperance  reformation  hove  hcea  actually  met  icilh 
persecution  aitd  iinprisonnieut.  h^ery  municii)ality  in  Jndia  would 
suppress  the  use  of  strong  drinks  if  the  Government  would  allow 
them ;  hut  we  are  doing  in  India  with  drink  what  we  did  in  China 
with  opium,  forcing  it  upon  an  unwilling  people,  until  they  become 
demoralised  enoufrh  to  desire  it.     And  this  for  the  sake  of  revenue  ! 

What  are  we  English,  Dutch,  and  Americans  doing  in  Africa 
to-day?  I  have  stood  time  after  time  on  the  decks  of  Dutch  and 
English  vessels  carrying  Missionaries  to  ATrica,  and  have  seen  those 
vessels  loaded  dozen  deep  with  rum  and  gin  and  gunpowder  to 
demoralise,  debase,  and  destroy. 

There  are  two  dittt-rent  Missions  hard  at  work  among  heathen 
races; — God's  ^Mission  and  the  devil's — andthe  devil's  seems 
for  the  time  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two.  We  Missionaries 
and  jNIissionary  helpers  are  struggling  and  sutfering  and  making 
sacrifices  to  enlighten,  elevate,  and  save  the  heathen  in  Africa,  India, 
China,  and  l^olynesia,  while  thousands  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are 
as  energetically  working  to  degrade  and  brutalise  and  ruin  the  native 
races  in  these  lands. 

All  along  that  west  coast  of  Africa  we  have  built  great  warehouses 
stocked  with  guns,  gunpowder,  and  murderous  drinks.  We  have  built 
them  at  every  river's  mouth,  and  far  up  every  navigable  river  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  wherever  European  capital  and  power  could 
reach.  Where  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Niger,  and  the  Congo 
roll  their  beneficent  waters  to  the  sea,  there  we  have  set  up  the  man- 
murdering  factories,  and  there  we  send  our  cargoes  of  deadly  poison. 

Look  at  the  green  boxes  in  those  factories,  packed  with  gin — 
infamously  bad  gin  too,  scarcely  fit  to  make  paint  with ;  gin  boxes  by 
the  million!  Look  at  the  demijohns  of  rum,  great  glass  jars  enclosed 
in  wicker  work,  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  burning  maddening  liquor ; 
rum  jars  by  the  million  !  Look  at  them  in  every  African  village  and 
town  all  along  the  coast,  positively  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  far 
away  in  the  interior.  See  how  the  deadly  trade  eats  like  a  cancer 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  dark  continent. 

Well  may  men,  like  the  traveller  Thompson,  protest  against  the 

abomination.     "  In  wandering  through  some  native  villages  on  the 

Testimony  of  "^^^^^  coast,"  says  Thom})son,  "  one  feels  as  if  in  a  kind  of 

travellers-    Hadcs  peopled  by  brutalise<l  human  beings,  whose  punish- 

Thompson.    j^^j^t  it  is  to  be  possessed  by  a  never-ending  thirst  for 

drink.     On  all  sides  you  are  followed  by  eager  cries  for  gin,  gin — 
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always  gin.  Under  their  eager  appearance  one  seems  to  hear  the 
bitter  reproach,  '  You  see  what  you  Ciiristians  have  made  us.  You 
talk  of  peace  and  goodwill,  and  yet  you  put  devils  into  us.*  I  had 
travelled  and  suffered  in  Africa,"  says  Thompson,  "  inspired  by  the 
idea  that  I  was  doing  some  good  in  the  world  in  opening  up  new 
lands  to  commerce  and  civilisation,  but  all  my  satisfaction  was 
blighted  as  I  felt  that  what  little  work  I  had  done  had  better  have 
been  undone,  and  Africa  still  remained  the  dark  continent,  if  such 
was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all !  For  me,  as  things  stand  in  many  places, 
1  am  int-lined  to  translate  this  cry  of  the  opening  up  of  Africa  to 
civilisation  as  really  being  the  openiiiff  of  it  up  to  European  vices, 
old  clothes,  fj'in,  rum,  gunpowder,  and  f/uns.'' 

Look  at  the   testimony  of  another  great  African  traveller,   Sir 
Richard  Burton.     "It  is  my  sincere  belief,"  says  Burton,  "that  if 
the  slave  trade   were  revived  with  all    its    horrors,  and 
Africa  could  get  rid  of  the  white  man,  with  the  gunpowder 
and  rum  which   he  has  introduced,    Africa  would  be  a  gainer   in 
happiness  by  the  exchange." 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  native  African  ^Missionary,  .Tames 
Johnson,  as  to  the  rum  trade  at  Lagos.  "  This  awful  drink  trade," 
says  Johnson,  "weakens  the  body,  debases  the  mind,  de-  johnsona 
moralises  the  intellect,  and  feeds  the  war  passions.  There  Missionary. 
has  been  no  peace  in  Africa  for  centuries,  but  this  drink  traffic  makes 
it  worse.  Why  should  European  proximity  to  Africa  be  Africa's 
ruin  ?  Negroes  have  proved  themselves  able  to  survive  the  evils  of 
the  slave  trade,  cruel  as  they  were,  but  they  show  that  they  have  no 
power  whatever  to  withstand  the  terrible  evils  of  the  drink.  Surely  you 
must  see  that  the  death  of  the  ner/ro  race  is  simply  a  matter  of  time." 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  England  is  not  the  principal 
offender  in  this  matter,  but  Germany.     France,  Portugal,  Holland, 


Burton. 


and  the  United  States,  have  also  their  full  share  in  the 


The  sin  of  all 
Christendom. 


guilt.  In  1844,  Great  Ih'itain  sent  to  the  west  coast 
six  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  spirits,  while  Germany  sent  over 
seven  millions,  and  America  nearly  one  million.  The  conscience  of 
Europe  and  America  must  be  roused.  An  appetite  has  been  created 
If  England  does  not  supply  what  will  satisfy  it,  other  countries  will. 
The  uselessness  of  anything  but  a  common  agreement  among 
Christian  nations  was  evinced  by  what  happened  at  the  Congo 
Conference  at  Berlin.  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  countries, 
would  gladly  have  joined  in  excluding  the  drink  altogether  from  the 
Congo  Free  State.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  himself  desired  it; 
but  Germany,  Holland,  and  Portugal  insisted  on  admitting  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  state  was  to  be  consecrated  to  Free  Trade. 

It  is  useless  merely  to  drive  the  trade  from  the  hands  of  English 
firms  into  those  of  foreign  firms.     What  is  essential  is     co-operation 
CO-OPERATION.    But  the  example  of  what  has  been  effected  of  governments 
in  the  way  of  preserving  the  North  Sea  fisheries  from  t^e°'^y"™e*^y' 
the  drink  traffic  by  co-operation  is  encouraging.     Britain,  Germany, 
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Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  and  Holland,  came  to  an  n^reeraent  by 
wliicli  it  has  been  stopped. 

Oar  object  should  their/ore  he  so  to  waken  the  conscience  of 
Europe  and  tlie  United  tStates  as  to  lead  to  a  joint  prohiLition  of 
Letcontcianoeb*  ihis  deadly  traffic  amonff  all  native  races.  As  regards 
awakened.  British  (!rown  Colonies,  such  as  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia, 
theGold  Coast, and  Lagos,  where  the  people  having  no  self-government, 
no  representatives  or  voice  in  local  legislation,  iler  Majesty  should  be 
])etitioned  to  re})ress  the  trade  by  enactment,  or  if  the  Government 
ieel  unable  to  do  this,  to  take  measures  fur  a  convention  which  inifjht 
succeed  in  leadintj  to  united  action  anivng  the  pmrei's  concerned. 

In  Colonies,  such  as  the  Cape  and  Australia,  which  enjoy  self- 
government,  injluence  only  can  be  brought  to  bear,  but  that 
influence  would  be  powerful,  especially  if  seconded  by  example. 
There  are  ditticultics  undoubtedly  in  the  way,  but  dilTiculties  nuist 
not  daunt  us  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  this  stuiul^ling-lilock  of 
colossal  magnitude  out  of  the  way  of  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion,  (iod  and  His  providence  will  help  those  wlio  seek  to  do  His 
will.  Let  us  pray  that  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  and  of  all  Christian 
rulers,  may  be  oi)ened  to  the  conviction  that  no  consideration  of 
expediency,  of  policy,  or  of  revenge,  can  justify  them  in  placing  this 
most  deadly  temptation  in  the  way  of  weak  and  ignorant  races. 

Prayer  and  co-operation  alone  can  meet  the  case.  Prayer  to  God, 
persevering,  unanimous,  believing  prayer ;  and  co-operation, — 
the  co-ojieration  of  Christian  Governments,  in  the  prohibition  of  a 
traffic  producing  more  misery  and  destruction  among  native  races, 
than  slavery  with  all  its  horrors. 

[The  resolution,  having  been  put  froni  the  Chair,  was  unanimou.sly 
adopted.] 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Dyer :  Without  making  a  speech  I  will  move  the  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  letting  it  speak  for  itself.     The 
Eesoiutionon  resolution  is: — "That  this  Conference  has  heard  with  shame 
the  encourage-  and   sorrow  of   the   extensive   system  of  State  licensed  vice 
mentofvice.   canied  on  throughout  India  by  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
Government;  that  at  the  same  time  it  desires  to  place  on  record  its  deep 
sense  of  the  great  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  by 
the  House  of  Commons  in  determining  the  repeal  of  all  legislation  which 
authorises  or  encourages  vice,  and  that  it  confidently  expects  that   Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  now  take  immediate  measures  to  abolish  what 
constitutes   si   social    degradation,  and   so   remove   a  stumblin<(-i)lock   to 
religion  and   the   dishonour  to  the  name    of  Great   Britain   Avhidi   have 
resulted  from  this  system  ;    and,   further,  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India." 

[Mr.  Dyer  then  sat  down,  hut  in  response  to  repeated  cries  of  "  Speech," 
he  again  rose,  and  said,] 

My  friends,  the  uppermost  feeling  in  my  heart  is  one  of  unbounded 

thanksgiving    to   Grod    for   the    great    victory  wliich    He    has 

iipSi^ent.  o'^tuinetl  for  us  in  this  cause  of  social  purity.     I  honour  the 

noble  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  stood  faithful 

to  this  cause  amidst  so  much  ridicule, — 1  honour  them,  for  they  have  been 
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faithful  to  th(>  IruOi  of  our  IjOV(\  Jesus  Christ;  and  I  look  u|»ou  thi.s  great 
victory  wliich  lias  been  won  entirely  as  the  result  of  the  prayers  which 
have  been  oll'ered  in  this  cause.     Wo  have  been  praying  for  those  members 
of  Parliament,  iind  next  to  unbounded  thanksgiving  to  (»od,  1  thank  those 
nieud)ers  of  I'arliament.    During  eight  months'  patiint  investigation  of  this 
subject  in  huliii,  wher«  I  also  came  into  contact  with  the  question  of  the 
drink  trallic,  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  Mis.-ionary  work  in  India  are  the  systems  of 
licensed  vice  and  licensed  drink.     1  only  feel  called  upon  t(»say    ^"P""'""" 
further  that  wo  must  see  that  the  resolution  of  the  lluuso  of 
Commons  is  carried  out  in  India.     1  hope  in  a  few  we»'ks  to  go  back  there, 
and  I  intend  to  stay  there  to  act  ns  your  representative,  and  to  exercise  all 
due  vigilance  to  see  that  the  system  is  abolished  there;  and  while  1  am 
there  it  will  rejoice  my  heart  to  investigate  further  this  (piestion  of  the 
drink  trailic,  if  I  may  help  you  to  get  rid  of  that. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Beyrout):  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  andgentlemen, — 
Yoti  may  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  with  extreme  repugnance 
that  1  undertook  to  second  this  resolution.     My  ri'pugnance  arose,  not  from 
any  want  of  sympathy  with  the  resolution,  because  I  sympathise  with  it 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but  from  this  fact,  that  1  felt 
myself  to  be  a  citizen  of  another  land,  and  that  this  was  a  (jues-    t^"„^j|.f",'_ 
tion   which    primarily  concerned   liritain  ;  but   in  presence  of 
such  a  (piestion  you  are  not  an  Englishman  and  I  am  not  an  American, 
but  we  are  both  of  us  citizens  of  the  connnon wealth  of  man,  and  endowed 
from  heaven  itself  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  God.     And  I  propose  to 
take  the  freedom  of  a  member  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  humanity  to 
protest  against  the  worst  form  of  outrage  which  has  ever  been  perpetrated 
against  man  and  against  woman. 

Ijct  me  say  for  ujy  own  medical  profession  that  I  lepudiate,  and  never 
will  believe  the  accusjiti(»n,   that   the  medical    profession   has   jjedkai pro- 
been  behind  those  acts.     I  have  been  for  twenty-seven  years  a  fession  opposed 
member  of  that  profession,  and  I  never  will  believe  it  till  I  see    *ot^"»c«' 
it  recorded  in  resolution  and  supported  by  the  suffrnges  of  that  honoured 
profession.     The  medical  profession  has  tried  tliis  measure  and  has  found  it 
wanting ;  and  in  the  day  when  you  come  forward  to  press  this  upon  your 
legislative  body,  you  may  rely  upon  it  the  meilical  profession  will  be  with 
you.      Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  can  press  forward  in  the  consciousness 
that  God  is  with  us. 

"  For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 
And  siu'e  the  day  shall  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  ' 


be 


sm. 


The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.  (Boston,  U.S.A.) :  I  think  it  most  unwise  to 
attempt  to  change  the  subject  that  is  before  us  noAv,  and  all  that  I  would 
say  would  simply  be  in  the  way  of  suggestion  in  regard  to  fidelity  and 
earnestness  in  carrying  out  the  resolves  that  we  have  made  to-night.  It 
lias  been  said,  and  I  think  said  truly,  that  there  is  enough  of  sentiment  and 
fo  conscience  and  of  enthusiasm  and  of  spiritual  power  represented  in  this 
audience  to-night  to  move  our  Grovernments  to  the  abolition  of  these  terrible 
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iniquitipR.      Nay,  inoio,  Irt   it  l)o  over  our  ctirniirnponipnt.      Rcmomber 

thiit  in  Kii^'lund  wlu  a  tliL«  ^luvo  tnidn  wiih  to  Im<  jiholi.slud  an 

movemcnu    a^^itatioii  Iw'gaii  with  only  two  or  tlirco  nu'n,  who  cjiirifd  it  on 

have  imall      to  11  SUCCrHsful  iNMlR'.      Alul    I    1 1  111  jlld  yolMllsO  t  hat   in  OlM'  gj  cat 

eKuininfi.  p,j„j|jj.^  j^  ht'<.'an  with  two  or  thr«'»'  nn'ii  who  tor  yt'jirs  stood 
nlono ;  but  also  n'uu'inlxT  that  tim  h'.idcr  «)t'  that  niovfiiicnt  placed  njxm 
his  banner  that  motto,  "  luinu'diatc,  unconditional  cntancipatioii  ;"  and  in 
H{)ite  of  all  riditnle,  of  all  ubuHf  and  of  all  dissuasion,  ho  imvcr  wouhl  tako 
tiiat  motto  otr  his  banner,  aiid  at  last  he  succeeded  in  l)rin«,'ing  tlm  whole 
nation  to  follow  his  steps  till  wo  swept  the  curs(*  from  our  land. 

Just  before  Weudell  Phillips  died  I  had  a  memorable  convei'sition  with  him 
I  knew  that  ho  sacrificed  position  and  power  and  social  rank  and  everytliiiig 

which  a  man  could  wicrifice  in  K<>i'>K  '^^t**  ^''''^  tiyht.  and  I  had  the 

WendeU  PhiUip*^'"' '*^^'^y  ^"  Want  to  know  what  led  him  into  it.     lie  lia<l  an  invalid 

andhi»wJe.   wife  who  for  years  never  Kft  the  houst-.     Just  in-fore  he  died  I 

asked  him  this  question,  "Mr.  I'hillips.  what  led  you  toesjKJUso  the 
cause  of  the  slave  and  stand  hy  him  V  ''  Said  In-,  "  My  whole  career  is  due  alone 
to  my  wife.  She  said  to  me,  before  the  thought  had  ever  touched  my  conscience, 
♦Wendell,  j'ou  must  take  up  the  cause  of  the  slave,'  and  I  <lid  it  at  her  request, 
and  I  fought  it  out  because  she  st<»o<l  behind  me."  Christian  women,  let  us 
remember  that  if  two  leaders  can  tinally  briiij,'  a  whole  nation  to  follow  t'"cm  in 
demanding  the  abolition  of  such  an  evil,  we  are  more  than  two,  and  we  have  just 
as  eloquent  men  leading  us  to-night  as  either  of  these.  Let  us  t't)llow  them,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  can  stand  against  iteration  and  reiteration. 

Let  us  not  bo  disheartened.  Hut  on  the  contrary,  let  us  take 
courage.  The  Go<l  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  fet't  shortly. 
IIo  is  not  to  have  his  way  for  ever.  Only  let  us  be  sure  that  in  this 
warfare  wo  nre  found  on  the  side  of  Christ  and  not  on  the  side  of  His 

enemies.  Cod  bless  all  tho.s«!  that  have  pitlicred  in  this  great 
cUveriity      Convention.     I,  for  one,  may  say  that  1  have  never  witnessed 

such  a  scene,  and  my  heart  goes  up  for  this  wonderful  blend- 
ing together  of  those  who  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus  of  various  names.  Wo 
never  know  how  lu-autiful  a  ray  of  Hunlight  is  until  it  is  divided  by 
passing  through  a  prism,  and  so  separated  into  its  beautiful  colours,  and  1 
think  we  should  never  have  known  how  beautiful  the  Church  of  Christ  is, 
had  not  tlie  pure  light  of  the  Go.spel  been  permitted  to  be  refracted.  But 
we  have  seen  its  various  rays  here,  blending  once  more  into  the  pure  white 
light,  a  token  that  the  Lord  is  near  them  that  gather  together  unto  Him. 


1 1 


If,:- 


Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) :   I  was  over- 
whelmed when  I  came  to  England  by  uiagniticent  and  niuniticent  hospitality, 
but  I  am  still  more  overwhelmed  as  I  leave  Exeter  Hall  to  ni;:ht  with  your 
magnificent  patience.     I  have  not  any  speech  to  give  you,  but  if  1  had  time 
Meeting      ^  ''hould  like  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  that  .secular  news- 
objections  of    paper.     Well,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  simple  remark,  that 
the  Press,     ^j^^   editor  knows  a  great  deal  more   about    the    kingdom  of 
Britain  and  some  other  kingdoms  than  about  the  kingdom  of  (iod.    W^o 
stood  this   afternoon  in  the  London    Mis.sionary  Society's   prf  niises,  and 
we  had  rehearsed  to  us  the  brief  tale  of  the  wonderful  story  of  Tahiti  and 
Polynesia.     Within  forty-four  years   the  regeneration  of  Polynesia   was 
accomplished,    and  yet  this  paper   thinks   that   the   progress  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  been  funereal  ! 

1  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  the  most  significant  proofs  of  the  wonderful 
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celerity  of  nioveuient  in  Forei^'n  Missions.  In  1809  in  tho  city  of 
rittMl(urj»  I  was  callt'd  upmi  to  oll'oi-  tho  consecrating  prayer  when  the 
fir.^t  Missionary  of  tho  American  Hoard  to  Japan  went  out— Dr.  Green. 
Three  years  ago  I  reeeired  a  young  mm,  a  splendid  young 
fellow,  six  years  before  (liat  a  "ooiivei  t  from  liuldhi.^nj,  who  ^"'^J^«°'<«»' 
boro  to  nu^  a  letter  from  tho  lirst  (!hri4ian  Cluirch  of  Tokio  to 
IJethatiy  Presbyterian  Ghurch  at  Fliiliuldphia,  an.l  with  that  letter  ho 
brought  a  let tei- of  salutat ion  in  Jap;Mi.'so  trom  tlio  iiiitiv*' pastor  of  that 
Church,  and  iu-ro  is  the  Ittier.  A  few  ye  irs  ago  two  ititimate  friends  of 
mine  went  into  the  Kmpiie  of  China,  and  thoro  they  sot  in  motion 
Evangelistic  agencies.  To  the  General  Assembly  in  the  city  of  Miimeapolis, 
held  two  yi'ars  ago,  certain  ('hiuoso  converts,  twelve  hundred  in  number, 
sent  a  Memorial,  written  iu  I  ho  Cliinoso  tongue,  and  th'is.'  twelve  hundred 
Chinese  converts  were  gathered  by  one  of  thosu  men;  and  hero 
is  that  letter.  I  was  appointed  by  the  Cieiieral  Assembly  to  answer  that 
document,  and  1  endeavoured  to  do  it.  It  was  in  Kjiglish,  and  was  sent 
over  to  China;  and  I  received,  just  before  I  came  to  this 
magniticent  Conference,  the  answer  of  those  twelve  hundred 
Chinese  converts,  in  tho  shape  of  that  very  letter  of  mine 
reproduced  in  the  Chinese  tongue,  to  bo  distributed  through  all  China; 
and  yet,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tlie  foremost  secular  newspaper  of  the  realm 
informs  us  that  the  progress  of  Foreign  Missions  resembles  a  funeral 
procession. 

Now  I  must  leave  this  subject  to  be  handled  more  at  length  some  other 
time.  I  think  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  call  your  thoughts  away  from 
the  forms  of  evil  wliich  have  been  so  elofpiently  denounced,  to  consider  for 
a  tinal  moment  what  ans  tho  important  lesions  of  this  colossal  gathering. 
I  will  forsake  th(<  entire  lino  of  thouglit  I  had  j)ro])()sed  to 
myself,  luul  t  ime  sulliced,  l)ut  this  I  want  to  say.  Wo  have  spoken  ^Conference^' 
a  great  deal  i>ere  in  tliis  Confei-ence  about  the  unity  which  hius 
been  expressed  and  experienced  here.  1  want  to  say  that,  for  myself,  I 
iind  not  th<j  sliglitest  ground  for  merit  or  creilit  in  this  unity.  If  in  the 
presence  of  a  gigantic  foe  that  unites  all  its  forces,  and  raa>ses  all  its  hosts 
against  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  1  did  not  forget  that  I  was 
an  American,  and  did  not  forget  the  denomination  to  which  I  belonged,  I 
.  hould  consider  myself  a  fossilised  ecclesiastic,  and  nut  a  disciple  at  all. 
When  Herod  and  Pilate  are  made  friends  together  to  crush  Christ  and 
Christianity,  it  behoves  all  true  disciples  to  gather  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  close  about  the  Aik  of  God.  The  fact  is  that  our  unity  is 
largely  the  involuntai-y  and  unconscious  unity  of  those  who,  in 
the  presence  of  gigantic  and  desperate  foes,  come  together  because  they 
cannot  help  coming  together  iu  the  realisittion  of  a  similar  ami  common 
danger.  I  want  to  sa)',  also,  that  I  think  the  methods  adopted  by  these 
gigantic  foes  remind  us  that  tho  only  true  policy  of  warfare,  is  a  positive 
aggressive  policy.  Let  us  be  done  with  all  defensive  methods  of  warfare. 
A  positive  aggressive  Gospel  is  the  Gosjxd  that  is  going  to  win  the  day. 

In  18G3,  in  the  crisis  of  our  Civil  War,  there  was  an  interesting  but 
strange  phenomenon  that  took  place  in  Viiginia  City  in  Nevada.     You 
know    in   Nevada  they   have  rainless   summers ;  it  is  almost 
an  unheard  of  thing  that  there  should  bo  heavy  storms  in  the    o/victory.*^ 
summer  months,  and  yet  in  tho  midst  of  a  bright  summer  tho 
sky  was  suddenly  overcast  with  dense,  dark  masses  of  threatening  cloud, 


True  unity. 
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and  tlic  lightning  playod  from  cloud  to  cloud  like  the  very  flashings  of  the 
Almighty  threatening  to  rain  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  'wicked.  The  people 
gatliered  in  the  streets  to  look  at  tin's  marvellous  summer  phenomenon, 
when  suddenly  on  Mount  Davidson's  eastern  slope  tliat  confronted  the  city, 
a  delicate  golden  tongue  of  flame  was  seen  swaying  in  the  wind,  but,  like 
the  flame  that  Moses  saw  in  the  hush,  it  burned  yet  did  not  burn  out,  it 
burned  yet  did  not  consume.  For  ar  hour  that  flnme  continued  to  sway 
toand  fro  on  the  mountain's  brow.  The  philosophy  of  it  was  simply  this  : 
there  was  an  unseen  i-ift  in  those  dark,  dense  masses  of  cloud,  and  through 
that  rift  the  evening  sim  flung  his  luminous  beams  and  lit  up  the 
American  flag  that  was  raised  on  tin.-  sunmiit  of  IMount  Davidson.  It 
was  the  national  emblem  that  was  glowing  in  the  burning  beams  of  the 
setting  sun.  The  people  stood  there  wrapped  in  admiration  and  entranced 
in  astonishment.  That  flag  was  the  unkiiow.i  signal  of  two  victories  that 
had  taken  place  that  day — Yicksburg  had  yielded,  and  Gettysburg  was  won. 
My  friends,  there  are  dark,  dense  masses  of  cloud  in  our  ])olitical  and 
ecclesiastical  fii-mament ;  among  the  heathen  nations  awful  sy.stems  of  false 
faiths  prevail, — ignorance,  supei-stiticn,  immorality,  and  all  forms  of  vice 
and  wickedness  ;  and  even  in  Christian  countries  inliilelity  and  scepticism 
cover  with  their  threatening  clouds  the  firmament  of  the  Church  of 
God,  and  threaten  to  rain  down  a  destructive  storm  upon  the  institutions 
of  Christianity  ;  but,  blessed  be  (Jed,  there  is  a  rift  in  the  storm-cloud,  and 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  shines  forth  with  healing  in  His  beams,  and  they 
rest  on  the  flag  of  the  Cross  laised  on  the  very  mountain  heights  of  the 
strongholds  of  Satan,  Let  lis  stand  and  look  at  that  symbol  with  thank- 
fulness that  Chii.'-t  is  not  dead  and  never  can  die,  and  by  that  sign  shall 
we  conquer. 

Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  offered  up  praj  er,  and  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 
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PREFATORY    NOTE. 

This  finding  list  has  been  as  carefully  prepared  as  circumstances  allowed. 
It  comprises,  for  the  most  part,  the  more  accessible  English  books.  Its 
principal  sources  have  been  the  "  English  Catalogue,"  1835  to  September  1888, 
the  British  Museum  "Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,"  1882,  sqq.,  and  the 
"  American  Catalogue,"  1876  to  1888.  The  compiler  has  made  a  much  fuller 
collection  of  titles,  taking  in  books  in  Latin,  French,  German,  and  other 
languages,  many  of  which  are  now  rare,  but  deems  those  now  presented  ample 
for  the  purpose  immediately  aimed  at,  which  was  to  give  English  readers  help 
in  their  study  of  the  great  and  most  interesting  subject  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  prices,  sizes,  dates,  and  number  of  volumes  of  works  have  been  given  as 
far  as  known  to  the  compiler.  These  would  have  been  given  in  all  cases  but 
for  the  want  of  time  in  completing  the  list  for  the  issue  of  the  Report  of  the 
Conference,  The  titles  throughout  have  been  condensed  as  much  as  was 
consistent  with  clearness.  The  contractions,  L.  for  London,  N.Y.  for  New 
York,  Bost.  for  Boston,  Mass.,  etc.,  being  those  commonly  used,  will  be  readily 
understood  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  sq.  for  square,  ob.  for 
oblong,  etc. 
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ETHNOLOGY  OF  MISSIONARY  LANDS. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.    Native  Rtiiu-s  of  the  Pacific  Statm  of  North  Amrrica.   San  Francisco 

1875,  gqq.    8vo,  ea.  $5.50. 
Bastian.  A.    £tkiiolt>f/fsche)i liiUlcrbuch,  mit  erJddreiideni  Text.    Berlin,  1877.    Qu.  fol., 

12  marks. 
„        Die  Welt  in  ihrcn  Spicridnngnimif  dcvi  Waiuldd.  Volkcrgedarihcns.   Berlin,, 

lcS87.    8vo,  9  marks. 
Baumgarten,  J.    Die  ausHtrcmopdiachpr  Viilhcr.     Casscl,  1885.     Svo.  4|  marks. 
Brown,  Robert.    The  Peo_plcs  of  the  World.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1882-G.     Roy.  Svo,  7/6  each 

6  vols. 
.,      IHcyr  ed.  ot  Races  of  Manhind.    1873-6.    4  vols. 
Caspar!,  0.     Pie  Urgeschiehte  dcr  Mnm'hhcit.    Leipzig'.  1873.    2  vols,  Svo,  11  marks. 
Christlieb.  T.     The  Indo-BritiJih  Opinvi  Trade  and  its  effccln.     Eag.  trans.     L.,  1871) 

12mo,  2/-     2nded.,  188L 
Cust,  R.  N.    Sketch  of  th'  Modern  Lamjuagea  of  Africa,  tvith  language  map.   L.,  1881. 

2  vols,  Svo,  25/- 
Featherman,  A.     Social  Ilistnry  of  the  Races  of  Mankind.     L.,  1881,  ^^'y.    Svo,  21/- 
Hellwald,  F.  V.    Dir  Erde  nnd  ihre  Volker.   Stuttgart.  3rd  cd.,  1883-4.    Svo,  15  marks 
Houghton,  R.  0.      Woinen  of  the  Orimt.     Cincinnati.  1878.     12mo,  S2.00. 
Jessup,  H.  H,      Women  of  the  Arabs.     N.Y.,  1873.    12mo,  $2.00. 
Klemm,  0.     Allgemcine  Culturgcschichte   der  Menschheit.     Leipzig,    1852.    10  vols, 

27  thalers  7J  groschen. 
Miiller,  Fr      Allgemcine  Ethnoqraphie.     Vienna,  1879.    Svo. 
Pattison,  S.  R,     Gospel  Ethnology.     L.,  1887.     P.  Svo,  5/- 
Peschel,  Oscar.     Volkerkxuide.     Leipzig.  6th  ed,  1885.    Svo,  32  marks. 
Pickering,  Charles.     Races  of  Mankind.     L.,  1849.    R.  4to,  63/- 
Schneider,  W.    Die  Naturrijlker,  Mis.sve rstdudn i.f.se,  Missdentungen  u.  Misshandhingen. 

Paderborn,  1885-86.    2  parts,  Svo,  10  marks. 
Smith,  W.  R.     Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia.     Cambridge,  L.  and  N.Y., 

1885.     P.  Svo,  7/6. 
Spencer,  Herbert.     Descriptive  Sociology.     L.,  1874-81.     8  parts,  fol.,  18/-  to  21/-  ea. 
Trumbull,  H.  C.     The  Blood  Covenant.    N.Y.,  1885.    Svo,  $2,00. 
Vambery,  H.     Sittenbilder  a.  d.  Morgenlande.    Berlin.  1876,    Svo,  6  marks. 
"Waitz,  T.     Anthologie  d.  Natur- Volker.     Leipzig,   1859-65.     5  parts,  Svo,  14  thalers 

7^  groschen. 


RELIGIONS  OF  MISSIONARY  LANDS. 


Baring-Gould,  8,     Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief.    L.,  1870-71.    2  vols 

Svo,  15/-    2nd  ed,  1882  (2nd  ed.  Polytheism). 
Clarke,  J,  F.  Ten  Great  Religion.'^.  Best,,  1870.    22nd  ed.  1886.    Vol.  2,  1883.    5th  cd. 

1886.    Svo,  ea.  $2.00. 
Cook,  F.  C.     Origins  of  Religion  and  Language.     L.,  1884.     Svo.  15/- 
Dobbins,  F.  S.,  and  S.  W.  Williams.     False  Gods;  or,  Idol  Worship.     Phila.,  ISSl. 

Svo,  S3.75. 
DodB,  Marcus.   Mohavimed,  Buddha,  and  Christ.   Edin.,  1877.  4th  ed.  1886.  P.  8vc.,2/6. 
Faiths  of  the  World.     St.  Giles'  Lectures,  1881.     Edin.  and  N.Y..  1882.    P.  Svo,  5/- 
Gardner,  James.     Faiths  of  the  World.     L.,  1858-60.    2  vols,  r.  8vo,  48/- 
Grey  and  Bleek.     Handbook  of  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Theology.    Capo 

City,  1858.    3  vols. 
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Hardwick,  C.     Christ  and  other  Mastem.    L.,  18rj.")-r)7.     4  parts.    3r(l  cd.  1873.    1  rol, 

p.  8vo,  10(1. 
Johnson,  8.    Oriental  Ihiigions.    Bost.   (1)  India.  1872  ;  (2)  China,  1877  ;  (3)  rcisia, 

1885.    8vo,  ca.  $5.00. 
Kuenen,  A.     National  Iteligions  and  Universal  Ueligionx.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1882.     Svo, 

lO/n. 
Lang,  A.     ^fyth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.     L.,  1887.     2  vols,  p.  Svo,  21/- 
Maurice,  F.  D.     Religions  of  the  World.     L.,  1847.     5th  ed.,  1877.    12mn,  5/- 
Moffat,    H,      Comparative    History    of  Religions.      N.Y,,    1873-75.    2    vols,    12mo, 

ca.  $1.75. 
Non- Christian  Religions  of  the  World  (rre.<;cnt  Day  Tract.s).    L.,  1887.    P.  Svo,  6/- 
Hobinson,  £.  J.     Paganism  and  Romanism  in  Ceylon,  India,  and  China.     L.,  1855. 

P.  Svo,  5'- 
Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East.     Ed.  F.  Max  Mullcr.      Oxford.  1879,  sqq.    Vol.   xxxiv., 

18S8.    8vo,  10/6  oa. 
Wise,©.    Judaism  and  Christianity.     Cincinnati,  1883.    ICrao,  $1.00. 


BELI6I0NS  OF  HISSIONABT  LANDS.    Separate  religions. 

Oriental  Christianity. 

Bjerring,  N.     The  Ofices  of  the  Oriental  Chvreh.     N.Y.,  1885.    Svo,  $2. 
Heard,  A.  F.     Russian  Chttreh  and  Rui^sian  Dissent.     N.Y..  1S87.    12mo,  $1.75. 
King,  Jonas.     Tlte  Oriental  Church  and  the  Latin.    N.Y.,  18G5. 
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Buddhism  and  Hinduism. 

Alabaster,  H.     The  Wheel  of  the  Laic:  Buddhism  illustrated  from.  Siamese  sources. 

L..  1871.     8vo.  n/- 
Barth,  A.     Rilig  ions  of  India.     Kiitr.  trans.     L.,  1881.     Svo.  16/- 
Bhaqavad  (iliiia  ;  or.thr  Lord's  Day.    Eng.  trans,  by  .M.  M.  Chattcrji.     L.,  1881. 

I'nd  cd..  K^S8.     8vn.  1(1  G 
Bose,  Earn  Chundra.    Hindu  Philosophy jwpularly  exjdained.    The  Orthodox  Syi^temg. 

L.  and  N.V..  1884.     P.  Svo,  (>/- 
.,    Brahnmi.sm  ;  or,  J/i-stori/  if  Rrformed  Hinduism.     N.Y..  1881.     P.  Svo,  6/- 
Davids,  T.  W.  E.     Buddhism.'  L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.     PVap.  Svo,  2/G. 

7/k//V//<  7y//^//////.vw  (Hibbert  Lectures).    L.  andN.  Y.,  1SS2.    Svo,  10/6. 
Bavies,  J.     Hindu  Philosophq — The  Sankhya  Kariha.     L.,  1881.     Svo,  G  -     The  B ha- 

qavad  Git  a,  1882.     Svo.  8/G. 
Fausboll,  V.  ■  Buddhi.1t  Birth  Stories.     Post.,  1881.     Svo,  S5.00. 
Foulkes,  T.     Catechism  of  the  Shaiva  Religion.     Trans,  from  the  Tamil.     L.,  1864. 

Svo.  2  G. 
„  Sira  I'ahasha-Kattalai.     Fr.  the  Tamil.     L.,  1883.     Svo.  2/- 

Hardy,  E.  S.     Manual  of  Buddhism.     L.,  n.  ed.,  1864.     Svo,  7/6. 
,    „       Legends  and  Iheories  of  the  Bvddhists.     L..  186G,     P.  Svo,  7/G. 
Hang,  H.     Bssat/s  in  the  Sacred  Langvngf  and  Rtliijion  of  the  Parsis,    Pombay,  1862. 

3r(i  cd.,  by  E.  W.  West.'    L.,  1884.     Svo,  16,- 
Kellogg,  S.  H.      The  Light  of  Asia  ami  the  Light  of  the  World.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1885. 

P.  Svo,  7/6. 
Manual  if  Hindu  PaJitheism — The    Vedan  Tasdra.    Trans.  G.  A.  Jacob.     L.,   1881. 

^\t\  G/. 
Miiller,  F,  Max.     Religions  of  India  (Hibbert  Lecture  for  1878).     L.  and  N.Y.,  1879. 

Svo,  10/6.' 
Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East     See  previous  section. 
Oldenberg,  H.     Buddha  :    his  Life,  his  Doctrines,   his    Order.      Rev.  Eng.   trans. 

L.,  1882.     Svo,  18/. 
Bockhill,  W.  W.     TJic  Life  of  the  Buddha.     L.  and  Post.,  1884.     Cr.  Svo,  9/- 
Sen,  Keshub  Chunder.     Brahmo  Somaj.     L..  1870.     12mo,  2'- 

Slater.  T.  E.     Keshab  Chandra  Sin  and  the  Brahma  Samaj.     L..  1884.     Cr.  Svo,  3/6. 
Titcomb,  J.  H.     Short  Chaj)ters  on  Buddhism.     L.,  1883.     P.  .Svo,  3/- 
Trumpp,  E.     Xdnoh,  der  Stifter  der  Sihh  Religion.     :Muni<  h.  1876.    Svo. 
„         Die  Religion  dir  Sikhs.     Leipzig,  1881.     Svo,  3  marks. 
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Ward,  W.     View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.    Serampore, 

1.>^11,     4  vols.     5th  od.,  Madras,  18G3. 
Weber,  A.     History  of  Indian  Literature.    Trans,  fr.  German,  1878.     8vo,  18/- 
Wilkias,  W.  J.     lliiida  Mythology,   Vedic  and  Puranie.     L.,  1883.     P.  8 vo,  10/0. 
Williams,  M.     Hinduism.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.     Fcap.  8vo,  2/(3. 

The  Holy  Bihlr  and  thf  Sacred  Books  of  the  Ka.'<t.  L,  1S87.  8vo,  1/- 
Williams,  Rowland.  Christianity  and  Hinduism.  Cunibridtje,  18 JG.  8vo.  12/- 
Wilson,  John.     K-rpimireoftlu-  Hindu  It  dig  ion.     Uonil>ay,  1832. 

The  /'arsi  Rrliyiiin  eonfeiiKti'd  ccith  Chrixfiintify.      ISumbay,  1813.      8vo,  Ifi 


Wilson,  H.  H.     Ksxayx  on  thr  lieliyion  of  the  Hindus. 
8vo,  lU/6  ea. 


Ed.  Uodt.     L.,  18G2.    2  vola, 


ouglas.R.  K.     Confucianism  and  Taovlsm.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1871».     12no,  2/0. 

abose,  H.     The  Dragon,  Image,  and  Demon  :   Tlie  three  Udigions  of  China,     N.Y., 


China. 

Doi 
Dubose, 

iSSti,     8"vo,  $2. 
Edkias,  J.     lieliyion  in  China.     L.,  185i).     3rd  ed.,  1881      8vo,  7/6. 

JJhinr.se  liuddhiam.    L.  and  Bost.,  1880.     8vo,  18/- 
Faber,  ~ 
Legge, 


)•       V. ,11,.,...  >^.. ,. ,., ^,  i.wvi  i^w.T^.,  .vj^v,.    w..y,  lum- 
ber, E.     The  Mind  of  Menrius.     Bost.,  1882.     8vo.  $1.50. 
gge,  J.     Life  and  Teachings  if  Confucius.     L.,  18ejG.     Gth  ed.,  1887.     P.  8vo, 

„      Life  and  Worhs  of  Mcncius.     L.,  187.">.     1'.  8vo,  12 - 

„      lid ig ions  of  China.     L.,  i8i?0.     1'.  8vo,  C/- 


10/6. 


Mohair  ledan   World. 

Arnold.  ^.M.     The  Koran  and  the  Bihle.     L.,  1866.     3rd  ed.,  1874.     Svo,  4/- 
Hughes,  T.  P.     Notes  on  Mohummcdnnism.     L.,  187.').     2n(l  cd.,  1878.     8vo,  6/- 

Dirt  iiinary  if  Islam.     L..  168').     Roy.  8vo,  42/- 
Jessup,    H.    H.      The    Mohammedan   Missionary   Problem.      Thila.,   1879.       IGmo, 

I'i  cents. 
Koran  of  Mohammed.    English  translations  :  (1)  by  GEORGE  SALE.   L,  1734.     (Many 

editions  and'reprints,  e.g.,  by  Warxe.     L.  1879.     1/G).    (2)  By  J.  M. 

RODWELL.     L.,  1802.    2nd  ed..  1876.     8vc,  12/-    (3)  By  E.  H.  PALMER. 

Oxford,  18,^0.      2  vols.  8vo,  21/-      Selections  from.     By  E.  W.    LANE. 


Con^mentary  on. 
Ed. 


L.,  1843.    N.e.,  S.  Lane  Toole.    L.,  1879.    8vo,  9/- 

See  WliKRRY. 
Martyn,  Henry.     Controversial  Tracts  on   Chri.\iianit y  and  Mohammedanism. 

I'rof.  S.  Lee.     Canil  rid^e,  1824.     8vo.  18/- 
Mohummcd,   Sj)eechrs  and  Tahb     f'alh  of  the  Pnphd.      Chosen   and  translated  by 

Stanley  Lane  ru^n.K.    L.,  1882.     l.^mo,  4/6. 
Moulvi,  Syed  Ameer  Ali.    Critical  examination  of  the  life  and  teach  ings  of  Mohamnud 

L.,  1873.    P.  Svo,  9/- 
Muir,  Sir  W.     T/u' Cora n  :  its  eomjjosition  and  teachings.    L.,  1873.     P.  Svo,  3/6. 

.,     Mahomet  and  Islam.     L.,  1884.     1'.  Svo,  4 - 
Osborn,  E.  D.     Islam  nndi  r  the  Arabs.     L.,  1876.     Svo,  12/ 


Svo,  10/6. 
1876.     P.  Svo. 


Islam  vndcr  the  Khalifs  of  Baijhdad .  L..  1877.  2nd  ed.,  1880 
Redhouse,  J.  W.  Translation.  The  Shsneri.  L!,  1881.  bq.  Svo,  21/- 
Smith,  E.  B.     Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism.     L.,  1874.     2nd  ed.. 

Stephens,  W.  R.  W.     ChristianUii  and  Islam.     L.,  1877.     P.  Svo,  5/- 
Stobart.  J.  W.  H.     Islam  and  its'  Founder.     L.  and  N.Y..  1877.     Fcap.  Svo,  2/6. 
Wherry,  E.  M.      Comj)rrhen-!ivc  Commentary  on  the   Quran.     Sale's  translation, 
and  N.Y.,  1882-86.     4  vols,  Svo,  10/6  each. 


S 


MISCELLANEOUS  (Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Missions,  Hortatory  Works, 

Sermons,  etc.). 

Abeel,  D.     The  Missionary  Convention  at  Jerusalem  ;  or,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Claims 

'fthe  World  to  the  Gospel.     N.Y.,  1838. 
Alden.     Shall  >re  have  a  Missionary  Itevival?    N.Y.,  1878. 

Anderson,  Rufus.    Foreign  Missions,  their  Belations  and  Claims.    N.Y.,  1869.    Srd 
ed.,  1870. 
„        S.  T.    Fssay  on  Missions.    Nashville,  Tenn..  1874. 
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Arthur,  W.     Thi-  Tongue  of  Fire;  or.  True  Power  of  Christianity.     L.,  1836.    40th 

cd.,  1885.     Rep.  N.Y. 
Bainbridge,  W.  F.     Self-qiving.     Post..  1883. 

Blyden,  E.  W.     Chrixtianity,  IxUim  ami  the  Negro  Race,     L.,  1887. 
Bond,  B.  W.     rrlnciples  and  Facts  of  Mistiom.     Nashville,  Tenn.,  1874. 
Browne,  Bp.  E.  H.     Mission  Work  of  St.  Vanl.     L.,  18<)4. 
Brownloe,  W.  C.     Dutii  of  viahiiuj  Fjf'orts  and  Saerijieea  for  the  conversion  of  the 

World.     N.Y.,  1838. 
Bullock,  W.  T.     Sermons  on  Missions,  and  other  suhjeets.     L.,  1879 
Burns,  W.  C.     ^otes  of  Addrr-ises.     Ed.  M.  T.  Barbour.     L.,  18G8.     2nd  ed..  ISdO. 
Buss,    E.     Jfif    Christlichf   Mis,sion,  ihre  prineipielle  licrechtiijung   vnd  practinrhc 

liurehfuhriinij.     Leiden,  187G. 
Campbell,    John.     Maritime    Discovery  anil  Christian   Missions,  eonsidi  red  in  thi  ir 

vnttunl  relations.    J..,  1810.    Jnd  e<l.,  18GG. 
Campbell,  John  (Missionary).    African  Light  thrown  on  a  Selection  of  Scripture  T<  .rf.s. 

Kdinb.,  18:?.-).     2nd  ed.,  \v.  mem.,  1842.     .Sid  cd.,  18:»2. 
Carey,  William.     ^\n  I/i//iiiry  intx  the  vhlit/af  ions  of  Cliristians  to  use  n: cans  for  the 

eonrrrsion  of  the  Heathen.     Leicester  [Eiii^.].  17'.l2.    N.  cd.,  1822. 
Carpenter,  C.  H.     Studies  in  Mission  Eeonomics.     I'hila.,  1S87. 
Carpenter,  Mary.     Addresses  to  the  Hindoos,     L.,  1867. 
Cheetham,  Bp.  A.     The.  1(X)  texts  of  the  Irish    Church  Missions  hrirfly  e.rjiounded. 

L.,  1881. 
Christlieb,    T.     Dt  r   Mi,isionshernf  des   evangdischen   Deutschland   nach   I  dee  vnd 

Geschiehte.     Giitersloh,  1876. 
Churton,  Bp.  E.  T.     The  Island  Missionary  of  the  Bahamas  :  a  manual  of  instruction 

and  routine,  in  \0  practical  addresses.   L.,  1st  and  2nd  cds.,  1888. 
Clarkson,  "W.    (liri,st  and  Missions  ;  or.  Facts  and  Principles  of  Evangelism,  L.,  1858. 
Cremer,  H.     Lvthcr's  Stellung  zur  Judenmission.     l?armen,  1870. 
Cunnynham,  "W.  G.  E.     Thoughts  on  Missions.     Nashville,  Tenn.,  1874. 
Cust,  R.  N.     Language  as  illust rated  by  Jiihle  Translation, 
Deane,  C.     An  Account  of  the   White  Kennett  Library  of  the  S.P.G.     Cambridt^c, 
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Farnham,  J.  M.  W.  /Hrrrfnn/  of  I'rofrxtnnt  MixniondvirH  in  dhina,  Shim,  and  tha 
Slrail.t  Silllcini'iits.     ^\v.uvs\\W\ .  IH.S7. 

Forbes.  A.   G.      I'ionrrrx  I'l  tin-  ('lin/<liiui  htith.      Ji.,  IH?:}. 
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„  ,,  .,  Sunt  III  rii.  liidiii.     L.  (S. .      .K.). 

T.irrxifd'niit  Miss'iiiniiriix,      \,.,  IHs;{. 
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A.'mstrong,  Bp.  John  ((ira'iariislowii).     Hy  T.  Carter.     L.,  1K"7. 

Armstrong,  W.  J.  (Sec.,  A.I{.(.'.K.M.).     iJy  |{.  Kdwanls.     J?ost..  18:U. 

Bagster,  Walter  Woldoa  (VV.  Africa).     [Under  title,  ./<iy  «/'  MisKionary  Enter  prim.] 

I'.oM.,   Ism;}. 
Baldwin,  Mary  Briscoe  (Athens).     ]\y  MrH.  K.  11,  I'ittmaii.     \,.  and  N.Y.,  IKHI. 
Barker,  Bp.  Frederic  (S-"!;,.  v"^-     Hy  Win.  M.  ('owper.     !<.,  iH.ss. 
Binney,  Joseph  Ootcb'    ;  r K.ii       1.)      i'.y  Mis.  .1.  (}.  Itinney.     I'hila.,  IHHO. 
Boardman,  George  Dana    '.j  i,.it;.        My  Alon/o  Kin^;.     HohI.,  1H;»;.     N.  e.,  1875. 
Eoaz,  Thomas  (K"y|)l).     Uy  '      V-.  i.i    v.     (<.,  lS(;i.'.     '2nd  ed.,  ISOC. 
Boone,  Bp.  William  Jones  '    U  ui'd'  liy  l!p.  SUiveiiH  (Memorial  Sermons),     riiihi., 

IHti.'i. 
Bowen,  Bp.  John  (Siena  l.cone).     i'.y  his  Sister,     fj.,  IKtI'j. 
Brainerd,  David  (  New  Kn^^land).     I'.y  .htnafhan  Ivlwards.     Kd.    Dwij^ht,  New  Haven, 

|H_'i,'.      .v.  (■.,  .).  M.  Sherwood,  N.V..  !HSl. 
Brett.  William  Henry  (( I licaii.i).     I'.y  K.  I'.  L.  .losa.     L.,  18M«. 
Bridgman,  Elijah  Coleman  (China).      I'.y  His  Wh low.     N.Y.,  IKC.l. 
Broughton,  Bp.  William  Grant  (Anstiali,i).     \\y  IJcnjainin   Harrison  (prefaced  to  vol. 

of  I'.p.'s  seiinoiis).     li.,  IH.">7. 
Brown,  D.     See  IUhjiianan,  (  . 

Buchanan,  Claudius ;  Martyn,  Henry ;  and  Brown,  David.     I'hila.  (Ties.  I'.d.) 
Buchanan,  Claudius  (I'.iiij'al ).     I'.y  H.  N.  I'eaison.     L.,  I.Sl'.i.     '.i  vols,     .".ih  ed.,  18  Id, 
Burnby,  John  N.  (New  Zeai.iiid).      IW  Alfred  IJairctt.     li.,  IS.'.l'. 
Burchell,  Thomap      amaica).     |{y  W.  K.  liiirchell.     !..,  IMI'.J. 
Burns,  William   Chalmers  ((Uiina),      IJy   Islay   Hnrns.      Kdin.,  IH7(),     Cth   ed.,   1871. 

iN.V.,  IK7(». 
Campbell.  John  (S.  Africa).      I'.y  Koh.if  |'hiii|..     I..,  Isll.      N.  e.,  I8t;(;. 

,,  Uy  l'"ei;.^nsoii  and  I'.rown.     L.,  ISf)7, 

Campbell.  Mary,     ('hicat^^o,  |8,s.",. 
Carey,  Eustace  (Imlia).      I'.y  his  \V'i<lo"v.     li.,  ISaT. 

Carey.  William  (Imlia).      I'.y  iMislace  C.irey  (his  ncplunv).      L.,  iHlld.      L'ik?  ed.,  IS;{7. 
Hy  .h.seph  r.elchitr.      I'hila.,  l.S."i.O. 
I'.y  .lames  Cnlross.      L.,  IK.SI. 
Hy  (icnrt!  Smith.      L.,  IHS".,      L'nd  ed.,  IRsT. 
I'.y  .John  I'.rown  .Meyers.  1H,S7. 

(w.   Miirsh.  ,  ..n,  .ioshua,  :im     Ward,   Win.).      I'.y  .1.  Marshman.      fi,,    IK.">y. 

2  vols.,  po|,.  ed.     N.Y.,  IHCJ.      I  vol. 
Carliio.  William  (■I.im.iica).      I'.y  ins  Son,     L.,  I  SSI. 
Casas  Bartolomeo  do  las.     Si  c>  I, as  (  'akas. 
Chalmers,  James  ( I'olynisia).     Hy  William  lloh.son.     L.,  1HS7. 
Chamberlain,  John  (I ml i:i).     I'.y  'c.  I'..  Lewis.     Cal<-iitt:i,  ls7(;. 
Church,  Charles  ( .M.ulr.is),     My  .lames  Hoii<,di.     1,.,  \H7,H. 
Claver,  PetruB  (  Africa),     I'.y  .1.  Ilol/.warth.     (In  (iennan.)     'riihin^'eii,  ISH.'). 
Coan,  Titus  ( ll.iwaii).     |  Aidol.iorraphy.l     N.V,,  1KH2. 

I'.y  Mrs.  I.ydi.i   l'.iii"h:iiii.     <'liie;i'^(.,  \HH't. 
Coke,  Thomas,      i'.y  Samuel  Drew        'J.Y.,  IKIS. 
|{y  .).  W.   I';iheridt,^-,      Ji.,  ISCO. 
Colden-floffraar  \,  Charles  (W.  Africa).      Hy  (icioit^n;  'rowiishcml  Ko.x.      L.,  1K(»8. 

Colenso.  Bp,  Job.*  William  (  Natal).      I'.y  (i '  '.  (Jo.\.     I..,  Isss.     2  voIh. 

ComeniuB,  Bp.  Johann  Amos.      Hy  S.  S.  liaarie.     !..,  I  MS  I. 

Comstock.  Mrs.  Sarah  D,      Hv  Mrs.  A.  M,  Kdmoiid.     I'liila.,  18.".l. 

Cornelius.  Elias  (See..  A.l'..( '.K.M.).     !!y  U.  It.  Kdwanls.      I'.usl..  \HX\. 

Cotton,   Bp.  George  Edward  Lynch  (( 'al  iitt.a).      I5y     .      Widow.     Ji.,  1S71.     2nd  cd., 

IS7l'. 
Crocker.  Willian-i  Goss  (Africa).     Ily  .Mrs        R  .\1.  ll).,.iy,      l?osl:.,  1818. 
Cross,  William  (  fiji).     I5y  .1.  Ilunf.     L..       A. 
Davis.  K.  (New  Zealand ).      Uy  .lohii   Noble  Coleman.      L.,    lS(;r>  (<;f.  CharlcH  Bullock. 

A/I.s'xiiinti rirs  iiiii/,  A  iithrojxiltKji.ifn.     I,.,  ISfi.'i). 
Donn,  Mrs.  Theodosia  (('hiii.\).     I5y  l'li:irc«-'lhn  Chnrch.     IV.st.,  18.'.(>.      I'hila.,  1S(;2. 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Harriot  E.  ((iieece).    [Cnder  title,  Oiu-  MUmait."  Missimt..  and  hoio  nhe 

fill  HI  I  III.  it. \     \\y  A.  N.  Arnold.      Host,.,  IH71. 
Duff,  Alexander  (India).      !?y  (."coil,'!!  Smith,     li.  and  N.V.,  187'.».     N,  «'.,  18H1.     1  vol. 
i)wight  Edwin  W.  (  K.  I!,  Turkey ).     Ity  lleiirv  Olxx.kiali.     N.V,,  1S:17, 
Dwigi.c',   Mrs.   Elizabeth   B,,    and   Mrs.   Judith   8.  G  .int.      By    H.    G,   O.    Hwight. 

M.Y.,  1810, 
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L.,  184G 


Dyer,  Samuel  (China).     Ry  K' 

Edkina,  Jane  R.  ((!liina).    [In  vul.,  ('Iiinr.sr  Srvnrs  and  Pi'ojtlr.}     Ti..  ]H(\:\.     2ui\  cd  , 

IHfW;. 
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Riemenschneider.  J.  Fr.  (New  Ze.alaiul).     P.v  L.  Tiesmeyer.     (In  German.)     Bremen, 

is:.-.. 

Riggs,  SLephen  R.  (United  States  A.),    [Uii<ler  title,  JA//-</  and  I ;  or,  Forty  Years 

iritli  l.'ie  Sii>ii.r.]     ("liieai^o,  1880. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Henrietta  (Kallraria).     [Under  title,  Jlitision  Life  amomj  the  Zulu 

KiiJIirK.]      U.,  iStiC,     L'lid  ed.,  1875, 
Rode.  Rudolph  von  (India).     By.  K.  W.  Bouterwek.     (In  Germ.an.)    Kbci fold.  1852. 
Rosie.  T.  ( West  Africa).     [Under  title,  rrv/.*/^  J/m/V>//.s-.]     By  James  Duild-s,     L.,  18G2. 
Saker.  Alfred  (A triea).     By  K.  B.  Ihuierhill.     L.,  1SS4, 
Sandemau,  David  (Cliina).     Bv  A.  \.  Bonar,     L.,  18(!1. 
Schaufiler,  William  Gottlieb  ( i'urkr\ ).     [Autobio^napliy.]     N.Y.,  1888, 
Schneider,  James  H.,  and  Edward.  M.     [Under  title,  j/i.'ifioiiitri/  Patriot.^.']     By  J.  N. 

'i'arl)(«x.      Txist,.  |S(;7. 
Schwanz.    Christian   Friedrich    (India).     P.y    lluirh    Nicholas    Pearson.     L.,     1834. 

3rd  ed.,   183'.>  ;    also   18.55.     N.Y.,  1S35. 
„  By  (f,  N.  Sclmbert,     (Ir.  German.)     Krlaiijj^en,  18G0.     2nd  ed.,  1885. 

Bv.l.Pauli.     (In  German.)     Niirnberi,'.  1870.     2nd  ed.,  1882. 
Scudder,  David  Coit  (India).     P.y  II.  E.  Scudder.  "  N  Y.,  18G4. 
Scudder,  John  (lii.lia).     i'.v  J.  P..  Watcrburv.     N.Y.,  1870. 

P.y  M.  K.  Wiluier.     N.Y.  (K.'P.D.C.  P.d.  Pub.). 
Selwyn,  Bp.  George  Augustus  (AueVland).     By  11,  W.  Tucker.    L',  1871).    2  vols,    5th 

ed..  ISSC. 
Shaw.  W.  (S.K.  Africa).     L..  1874. 

Short.  Bp.  Augustus  (Adelaide).     By  Frederick  T,  Wliitington,     L.,  1888. 
Shuck,  Mrs.  Henrietta  (China).     Bv  Jeremi.ah  P.ell  Jeter,     N.Y.,  1845. 
Smith,  John  (British  (hiia  la).     By'E.  A.  Walll)ridj,'e.     L.,  1848. 

„  By  Richard  Trellivv.'jr.     L.,  n,  e.,  1850. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  Lanman.     By  E.  W.  Hooker.     Bost.,  1830,     3rd  ed„  N,Y,  1845. 
Somerville,  Andrew.     L..  is.^o. 
Spangenberg,  August  Gottlieb  (U.S.A.).     By  Carl  Friedrich  Ledderhose.     Eng.  trans. 

!>.,  IS,-,.-.. 
Spittler.  Christian  Friedrich.    V>\'  J.  Kobcr.     (In  German.)     P.asel,  1887. 
Statham.  Mrs.  Louisa  Maria.    \\y  her  Ilusb.and.    L,.  1842. 
Steere,  Bp.  Edwaid  (Central  Africa),     [In  Notei^  of  Sermons.'}     L.,  1884. 

By  R.  M.  Ile.anley.     L.,  1888, 
Steinhauser.  August  (West  Africa).     (In  (ierm.an).     B.asel,  1874. 
Stephanus.  Johannes  (Georgia)  (in.  German),     llermannsburg,  1809, 
Stem.  N,  A.     L..  18S(;. 
Stevenson.  William  Fleming     >f  Dublin).     [Inn,  c.  Praying  and  Worhing.']    Dublin, 

18S7. 

Stockfleth  (Norway).     By  II.  Stcffens.     (In  German.)     Berlin,  1842 
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Stoddard,  David  Tappan  (I'd sill).     Hy  J.   I'.  Tliompsr.ii.     N.Y..  1HG8.     L'nd  cd.,  Must., 

IHGI. 
Taylor,  William  [M.K.  lip.)  ( W.st  Africa).     Ity  K.  Davics.     KcadiiiK,  Mass.,  1HH5 
Temple,  Daniel  (Turkey).     I'.y  U.  N.  Tfinplc.     Host.,  isr,.*). 
Thomas,  John  (Hcii^'al).     My  (J.  li.  Lewis.     L.  ami  N.V.,  1H7;{. 
Thomason,  Thomas  J.  (India).     I'.y  .1.  Sar},'(;nt.     N.V.,  IHXi. 
Thomson,  T.  S.  (Iii.iia).     liy  .1.  11.  Ilackf.     L.,  ISH7. 
Thurston,  Lucy  Ooodale  (Hawaii),     j  Under  title,  Tfir  MisKionary's  Davijhtrr.']     Ily 

Mis.  a.  K.  ('miiiiiin^'s.     N.V.,  IHIli. 
Tinker,  R.  (Hawaii).     I'.y  M.  I'.  I-.  TlumipM.ii.      I'.nfTalo,  N.V..  IH.'.d. 
Titcomb,  Bp    Jonathan  Holt  (UaiiK'xm).     I'.y  Ailiii '1.  Kdwards.     L.,  IMS?. 
Townsend  Henry  (\V»>t  Alrica),     I'.y  lii.s  r.intlK  r  (iroi^'e.      L.,  1MH7. 
Tucker.  Mrs.  Jane  (India;.     l{y  Mrs.  (J.  V.  White.     1...  lHs7, 
Tucker.  J.  T.     I'.y  I'cttilt.      I..,  1872. 
Turner,  N.     I'.y  -1.  (i.  Turner.    L.,  1H72. 

Tyrrell.  Bp  William  (Newca.stle,  Anstralia).     lly  U.  (\.  I'.omHo.     L..  ISMl. 
Van  Lenncp,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  ('I'm key),      I'.y  licr  Mnther,  Mrs.  Joel  Hawes.     Hartford, 

t'l.iin.,  IHI7.     L'n.l  ed.,  N.Y.,  ISdo. 
Venables,  Bp  Adington  R.  P.  (Nass.ui).     15y  VV.  K.  II.  Kin^.     T...  IS7H. 
Venn,  Henry  (ll<.n.  Sr,  .,  ('.M.S.).     I'.y  \V.  Kni-ht.     L.,  Is.so.     i.',„|  ,.,!.,  ISH1. 
Vinton.  Justus  N.,  and  Calista.  H.      I'.y  ('alista  Vinton  l-utliir.     I'hila.,  IM«;{. 
Vos,  M.  C.     (In  (irrnian.)      I'.asc  I.  IH2!>. 

Wakefield.  Mrs.  Rebecca  (  Kast  Afrie.i).     Hy  11.  I'.rown.     T>..  L'nd  td.,  1H71). 
Waldmoier.  Theophilus  (I.elianon).     |  Ant(iliiu<,Ma|iliy.J     L.,  Ih,s7. 
Walker.  8.  A.     I'.y  liis  Sist.r.      I)Mt)lin.  lsl7. 
Walsh  (Indiii).     jiy  All)ert  O.slx.rne  .Ii)lin.s..n.      i'liila.,  1S.-.9. 
Ward,  William  (liidia).     My  S.-nnu.l  Si. 1111.11.     I,.,   lH2r>. 

„  Sec  ('aiii;y,  W.M.,  etc.      My  Maislinian. 

Weigole,  Christian  Gotthilf( India).     I'.y  Matthissm.    (In  <iernian.)     Masel,lS71). 
Weitbrecht,  John  James  (I  ndiJi).     My  liis  Widow.     I..,  isni.     f.l  h  cd.,  I,S7H.    N.  Y.,  IH.'.C. 
West.  Daniel  (W.  Africa).      I'.y  \\  West.      Kdin.,  ls.-,7. 
Wheeler,  Daniel.     I'.y   Daniel   Wlieirl.-r,  jun.      L..  1H12.     2nd   ed.,    1H.-.2.     I'hila..  1Sj:{, 

liml  «■(!.,  ls.'):{.      Al.rid;,'.  d  ed.,  I'liila.,  IS.V.». 
Wilkinson.  Michael  (India).     My  15.   WhytelK  ad.     I..,  I8.".'.>. 
Williams,  John  (I'lilynrsia).      (Under   title,    I'ln-    Miirtijv  of    Krnnnan/fii.]       My  .John 

Caniphell.      I..,  1HI2.     ;{rd  ed,  |H|:{.     |;<p'.  I'liila.  (Am.  S.'s,  U.). 
Williams,  John.      I'.y  Khenezor  I'rout.      I>.,  |K|:{.      Itli  l,()()(»,  lhl7. 
Williams,  Richard  (l'at.i<,'..ni:i).      I'.y  .I.inies  Hamilton,     h.,  isnil.     2nd  ed.,  isr»7. 
Williams.  Bp.  W.  (W.iiapu.  New  Ze.-il.ind).      I'.^r  W.  Kee.M.     L.,  ISp;. 
Wilson,  Bp.  Daniel  (Caleutta).     My   .l<  siah    M.itenian.     L.,  iHilo.     2  vols.     :\nl    1,000, 

\H(]{).     Mev.  and  ei,nii<  iimmI,  1H(;|.      Mo.^ :.,  ISCd.      I  v(.l. 
Wilson,  Capt.  James  (India).      My  .li.lin  tirillin.     Ii.,lsr.t.      Mtp   r.i.st. 
Wilson,  John.      I'.y  (JenrM-,.  Smith".      M.,  1878.     2nd  .  .1.   Is7'.t. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Margaret  (wife  of  al.ove).     My  .John  Wil.son.      Kdin.,  IH;{8.     nth  cd.,  18.')8. 
Winslow,  C.  L.  (('.71011).     Most.,  18:{|. 
Winslow.  Mrs.  C.      I'.y  ,1.  I;.  Wah  1  Imi  v.      I'.ost.,  I8r,l. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  Harriet  Wadsworth  Lathrop.      I'.y  Miron  Winslow.     N.Y.,  18:{r>. 
Woltf,  Joseph.      I'.y  . I.  I '.ay  fair.     I.,  and  N.V..  i.s2l. 

Worcester  Samuel  (See..  AM.. C.K.M.).     I'.y  S.  M.  Worecste;-,     I'.osf.,  1852.    2  vols. 
Xavier,  St.  Francis.     My  l'.art(;li  and  Mallei.     Kn^'.  trans.     I..,  1858. 

■      Venn.     ]..,  \HV,2. 
Yates.  Bp.  William  (( .v.entta).     My  I'earee  and  Ih.hy.     L.,  1817. 
Yeardley,  John.      I'.y  (h.irles  lay  lor.      L.,  185<>. 

York,  Mrs.  Sarah  Emily  Waldo  ('In  eee).      I'.y  Mrs.  llel.eeea  M.  Medl.erry.     "nost.,  1853. 
Zaremba,  Felician  von.     My  K,  K.  I.eddeihose.     (ln(Jerman.)     I '..i^- 1.1882. 
Zeisberger  David  (U.S.A.).     My  .J.  .J.  Ilcim  ((Jerman).     Mielef.Id,  IHII). 

„  My  Kdinnnd  de  Sehweinitz.      I'liila.,  1870. 

„  JJiar;/,  \1H\-W.     Trans.    K.  F.  Mli.ss.     Cineinnati,  1885.     2  vols. 

Ziegenbalg  und  Plutschau  (in  (ierman).     Krlan^'en,  18f;7-('>8.    2  p-art.**. 
Zinzendorf.  Count  Nicholas  Lewis.     I'.y  A.  (J.  Spanj^enherj,'.      Knj/.  iraiiH.     L.,  1838. 
My  .1.  F.  I'.raiins,     (In  (ierman.)      I'.iel.l.id.  1850. 
liy  W,  Zwick.  „  Heidelberg,  1882. 
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Aiijinnii,   I'.iiii 


i'lU'lilir  Afrili((.'<.      I'.y  •!.  IxoluT 


Irr/i,  ./oliii,  (I  Chn'oliir  linlimi.      I'.y  lliiliis  AmltT'^on.      HohI.,  "Jinl  cil,,  IHIVi. 


J  til  hi 


(\ 


r  I  I'll  I  tilt  hi 


IW  Mollis  Urcd.     N.V..  1H:{(;.      2  vols. 


jrr,   I  inirrririi  iiriiiiiii in.      i>y  ilollis  Kecd. 
Jtiilfi  Shooilorr  '/'iii/nrr.      Sec   TAcinui:. 

Jtiirfiiiiius,  nf  t/ir  Siinifirii'/i  /shnii/s.      I'.y  Hiram  Hintjhani.     N.V..  IS.'.I. 
Jtroirn,  Cut  ha  rim  .  n  Chriat  inn  Iniliini  of  thr  i'/irrohu-   .\iitioii,     I'.v  lliil'iis  Aiid'Tsoii. 

I'.o'it..  IS2I.     :Jr(l  <•,!..  I S-J8."    !..,  IH-J",.     York,  Kii--'..  ls'27.     I'liila.,  |s:»2. 
Budd.  Honry.      l''iii  Indin ik  r  at-  I'mtiijirdix  /■.'riiiiifrliiini.i.     I'.iiscl,  1.47(5. 
(',irtn\  l.ijdiii.     Sec  OsACi;  ('Aril vi:. 

Ihiihi  (hiiii,  Conrirt  oft.hr  f'liitn/  Mrthoilisf  l-',rr  Church.     I,..  Iss7. 
Dihkop,  I'.^aoii  of  II    //oftriitof  Chirf.     |  Utid.T  1  ill.-.    Ilottiiil ol    t'hUilrni.]      Ily  .lolin 

Caniphcll.      1...  is:{i». 
Godoe.  Adam,      f.i  h/  nshili/  rims  l.nrhii-Kolh.     I'.y  L.  NoKmtt.     ILrlin.  issd. 
Green,  C.     [llml'-r  title,  Morr  Friiitu  from  Im/in.]     I?y  Al<x.  |)iill".     I,,  ISf.l, 
Hiibner.  J.      Ij  lnnshi'ilrr  hi  hrhrti  r  Hi  iih  n.  iji  xnmmrlt  it.  hi  nrhi  iti  f.      KinIcIu'ii,  ISSO. 
Humphrey,  Mrs    E.   J.     (i<ins  of  I  ml  in  ;  or,   Shilihrs  of  iii.\fitii/nishril  Jlimloo  n.-ul 

Mnhiiiinm i/iiii    H  oimii.      N.Y..  IH7r». 
Joshn;  Ih-     [mimlihni.      I'.y  ( '.  N.  Dali.      I'.-.st.,  |SS8. 
Kiihoo,  o  iiilil  /tush  Hill  II.      I'.y  •I'lliii  < '.'iimiiIhII.      ],.,  ]H'.\n. 
Kalli  :     Mriiioir    of  an    h'.i/iiiiiimi.r     i'h ri.-itinu.     I'.y    TliMinas    Hoi^'lfs  Murray,       N.Y. 

(Duttoii). 
Kiinloo,  (hr  IHuilo<  Orphiiii.      I'.y  a  /iiiaiia  Missjdi.ary.      F/.,  IS70, 
ho  Thiih  Itijujhi  Klin  II   A/iostlr.     I'.y  iMamis  .Ma-ioii.      N.  Y.  aii'l  1-.,  ISlC. 
Leslie,  M.    E.      Hnstrni    /llossom  :    .St.ifrhix  of  .Vuf  iir    ('h ris-t Inn    l/ifr   in.    Imliii.      L., 

1S7.-.. 
Mamiwr  Shnhoor.  of  l.rhiiuon.     I'.y  Miss  M.  !,.  Wli.itily.      I-  ,  1*^7:!. 
Mrsxrrli,   Ahilool.n    liiinfu)  oomrrt    of   llrnrii    Miirlijii.      [In  .louninl  nml   I'.rtlrrx  of 

llruni    M</rti/n.\     I'liila.  (Am.  S.  S.  H.'). 
Mi.ssiouarii  Conrrrts  in  llmthi  n  Lmnls.     I'liila..  IS.".;{. 
Mon,  Him .  thr  Maori  .Mniilrii.     I'.y  .1.  K.  Oilivant.      I;..  1S7'.». 
Siiturhiirotr.  H.ihuh.     I'.y  C  I".  Ki.j.l'i'.     I'.as.l.  IS..!. 
Aisforiiiii    Jlioi/ni/ihi/ :  Slutohix  of  /lioiu   Aistorimi.t  who   h<irr   ilinl   at    Orooinitih, 

Prrsiii.     r.y  ni(iulH>rs  111' the  Nfstiiriaii  Mis-sjoii.     I'.ost.,  is:)7. 
Alt  I II,  Sura.     Hy  U.  (irimdi'manii.     l-iMp/.i^'.  iss7. 
(thonhiiih,  Jlriirij.of  Ihi   S.rmlirirh   Islnnils.      I'liila.,  IS'J'.t. 
')siiiir  f'li/ilirr.  fhr  l.iltlr   \/.i/iliii  <'iirtir\.    I'-y  I'lli.is  ( '(.riicliiis.     I'.ost.,   'Jiid  cil.,  1S;I2 

Yuik,  Kii-.  1H2I'. 
/'(//,  hrixhini,  fir.yf  miinr/  of  ('iirnj  in   liiilin.      I'liila.,  |s.">l'. 
I'll mhiritmi  linn  ;  or,  .Mi  iiioirs  of  n   H'tinloo.      1;.,  ii.c.  1^77. 
I'rriii  J'oiiio  :  or,  thr  Aiitf>bii>;/rii/i/i ;/  of  n  South   Sni    Islnitihr.      \..,  ISSl'.     2n<l.  cd., 

IS><1. 
I'niii,  limn,  hn-^hmi,  Ihr  hoij  of  Itniijnl.      I'.y  I'".  \VfM>.       I'l'ila..  ISCC. 
San,  l^uiiln.     I'.y  Kraiiri.s  Masim.     I'.nst.,  I.H.'.o. 

Shiiliiil:,  .\snnil'  Ush.thi    MnrI ijr  of  l.ihanoii.      I'.y  Ua.ac  I'.ird.      Host,,  ISCl, 
Titijorr,  Itnin  Shooilorr,  II  lliniloo    l.nilij.     |  I'liiit'r    title,    lln-    I'ns!,  rn    l.i/ 1/  /j/ifhrrn/.] 

I'.y  Iv  Sldrrnw.      \i.,  \S~>2.    L'nd  ed.,  miirji  ('idari;!' I,  is.'.C. 
Williiiius,  J/irhiird  (Cnfirhist  to./ohn    Uil/inm.^).     I'.y  .lames   Hamilton.      L.,   IN.'.;!. 

•Jiid  ed..  1S57. 
/niuhn.iin  Afrirnu  i\ii/ri>   K'nij.     Iv!.  ly  I'.  Neilson.     T;..  1KI7. 
/.crcrr,  Jnrob.     By  li.  iJruiidcmaim.     Leiii/.i^,  18.S7. 
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TRAVELS  IN  MISSIONAllY  LANDS. 

IN  OENEBAL. 

Brassey,  Lady.     ITirce  Voijaai'sinihe  Stmhcam.     L.,  IHSfi.     8vo,  2/6. 

Clark.  E.  W.     From  J/ontf'Ao/ifj  in  the  J/inuihit/ax.     N.Y.,  ISSO,    IGmo,  $1.50. 

ook,  Joseph.     Orient,    "liost.,"  IHHO.     li'nio,  §'l.".0. 
Field.  H.M.    From  ]-Jq>ipt  t«  Japan.    N.Y.,  1877.    12iiio.  S2.00.     On  thr  [Sinni]  Dctrrt. 

N.Y.,  lMS;i.    8vo.  $L'.(IO.     Auiiniiifhr  Ifohi  lHlJs{Pal,Min-\.     N.Y.,  1SK4. 

12m(i,  Sl.no.     The  (inih  J-slanils  and  Turin  ij  ajicr  thr  War.    N.Y.,  IHSj. 

IL'iiio,  Sl.i'O. 
Hiibner.  Baron  von.     Throiujh  thr  Tiritixh  Empire.     L.,  1880.     2  vol.'*,    P.  Svo,  21/- 
Kingslev.  Bp.  Calv.     Jfoimd  the  World.     Cincinnati,  1 808.     2  vols,  ICino,  $2.50. 
Pfeiifer."lda.     Knnid  thr  ]V,rld.     L.,  ISGS.     12iii.),  2-. 

Pitman,  Mrs.  E.  E.      Ci  ntral  Africa,  .la/xm  and  Fiji.     L.,  1S^2.     I'.  8vO;  '>(• 
Prime.  E.  D.  G.     Around  the  \Vorld.     N.Y..  1872.      8vo,  $3.<K». 
Pumpelly,  B.     Acronx  America  and  Asia.     N.Y.,  1809.    8vo,  2ml  cd.,  .$.').00.  1870.     P. 

Svo,  S2..".0. 
Smith,  S.  F.     llamhle.s  in  Mi. uionanj  Fields.     Bost,  1H81.     lOmo,  §1.2.'). 
Tyerman,  D.,  and  Bennet,  G.     A  Missionary  Voijayc  round  the  Worl'l.    L.,  isi^i      Svo, 

3rdcd..  1^01,  3/0. 

ABYSSINIA  AND  NUBIA  (Ancient  Ethiopia). 

Baker,  Sir  S,  W.     Nile  Tri/jntarie.^-  of  Ahijuninia.     L.,  1S07.     8vo,  21 '-     4th  od..  1^71. 

P.  8vo,  0/- 
Flad.  F.  M.     Notes  from  JoarnaJs.     L.,  185D.     12nio,  2/0. 
Gobat,  Bp.  S.     Three  Years'  liesidrnce  in  Ah>/.i.tiniu.    L.,  1K:M.    2iid  cd.,  IS  17.    P.  Svo, 

7/0.     N.Y.,  1850.     12mo. 
Isenberg  and  Krapf.     Mis.'iionanj  Journals  in  Ahijssinia.     L.,  18i:5.     P.  Svo,  12/- 
Plowden,  W.  C.     J'ravels  in  Abyssinia.     1-.,  18<IS,     8vo,  IS/. 
Bassam,  H.     Jiritixh  Mission  to   Theodore,   King  of  Ahyssinia.     L.,  ISOD.     2    vol.-*, 

Svo,  2S/. 
"Winstanley,  W.     Visit  to  Abyssinia.    L.,  1881.    2  vols,  ^i.  Svo,  21/- 

AFGHAN  TURKESTAN. 

Bellew,  H.  W.    Afghanistan  and  the  Afihan.".     L.,  1S79.     P.  Svo,  6/- 

„        The  liaccs  of  Afyhanistnu.     L.,  ibSO.     Svo,  7/0. 
Burnaby,  Fred.    A  Hide  to  Khira.     N.Y.,  1876.     12mo.  §2.00. 
Lansdell.  H.     Jfvssian  (Vnfral  Asia.     L.,  1885.     2  vols,  Svo,  12/- 
Schuyler,  E.     Turkestan.     N.Y.,  1870.     2  vols,  Svo,  S'.OO. 
Taylor,  Bayard.     Central  Asia.    K.Y.,  1.S71.     12mo,  Sl..'>0. 
Vambery,  A.     Travels  in  Central  Asia.     X.Y.,  1801.     Svo,  .$  1.,'SO. 

„  Sketches  of  Central  Asia.     L.,  1S07,     Svo,  10/- 

Yate,  C.  E.     Northern  Afjhani.ttan.     L.,  1888.     Svo,  18/- 

AFRICA— (a)  In  General. 

Bonwick,  J.     Africa.     L.,  1S87.     P.  Svo,  1/- 

Cameron,  V.  L.     Acnm  Africa.    N.Y.,  1877.     Svo,  $5.00. 

Forbes,  A.  G.    Africa:  Geographical  F.r2)loration  and  Christiari  Enterjirise,   L,,1874. 

P.  Svo,  7/0. 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  3/i.ssions  of  th^  American  Board  in  Africa.     Rest.,  1886. 

12mo.  0  cents. 
Hutchinson,  E.     The  JA>st  Continent ;  or,  Africa  and  the  Church  Missionan/  Society. 

L.,  1879.     Svo. 
Johnston,  Keith.     Africa.     L.,  3rd  ed.,  1884.     Svo,  21/- 
Moister,  W.     Africa,  Past  aJid  Prc^ejit.     N.Y.,  1880.     12mo,  .«;1.50. 
Pinto.  A.  de  S.     How  I  crossed  Africa.     Phila.,  iSSl.     2  vols,  Svo,  S7.00. 
Stanley,  H.  M.     Comnassie  and  Magdala.     N.Y.,  iS74.    Svo,  83.50. 
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50, 

v?/]  Drxrrt. 
N.Y.,  18H4. 
N.Y.,  18»o. 

Svo,  2t/- 


7- 

I,  1870.     P. 


isil      Svo, 


li  C.I.,  1871. 

17.   r.  Svo, 

0,  12/- 

;;».   2  vols, 


f.  L.,1874. 
Bust.,  188G. 
inj  Society, 


kTB.lGK—(h)  ITorthcrn,  in  General.    (Sec  also  Aloikus,  Morocco,  Tripolis.) 

Graham.  A.,  and  Ashbee,  H.  8.     Truirh  in  Tioilnia.     L.,  1887.     Uoy.  Svo.  2.') . 
KuaBell,  M.     Uatonj  of  the  Jinrhnnj  Statrn.    N.Y.,  1851.     1  ^nw,  73  cents.  ' 

AFRICA— ('•)  Central  and  Eastern. 

Baker,  Sir  S.  W.     Inmnilia  :   Ej-pniitioii  Co  Cnitral  Afri<         I..,  1874.     2  vols  Svo, 

'MV-     2ii(le(l.,  1878.     I'.  Svo,  C./- 
„       AUiirt  y>iitnz(t.     L.,  IStW).     2  vols.,  Svo.     2n(l  cd.,  1871.     7/f). 
,,       III  till'  llriivt  of  Africa  (condonsatiuii  of  nljovii  ami  3/Vc  Trihutariii).     N.Y., 

issl.     12m(.,  $1.<K). 
B)wen,  T.  J.     Cmfral  Africa.     7tli  I.noo,  N.Y„  ls."»7. 
Burton,  R.  F.     Fimr  F,),>tst/ p.^  in  Iji.^firn  Africn.     L.,  |S.')('i.     Sv<>.  is/- 

Ldht  llvijionx  of  Cnit nil  Africa.     L.,  IMIJO.     2  voN,  8vn,  .'{li/. 
Drummond,  H.     Tiopicnl  Africa.     L.,  ISSS.     I'.  Svo,  »;/. 
DuChaillu,  P.     Eritlnrationn  in  Kqnaforial  Africa.     N.Y.,  1  ^(11. 
.,  Journey  to  Axhanijo  lAinil      N.Y. .  18(57,     Hvo,  S.'j.O'). 

Frere,  Bartle.     Eastern  Africa  ax  a  Field  for  .}fis.ii.>nari/  Lih,iar.    L..  1S71.    P.  Svo,  ."i- 
Geddie,  J.     Lake  Itryionx'of  ('<nt nil  Africa.     N.Y.,  ISSl,     PJiiUi.  .$l..)(). 
Hannington,  Bp.     I'm xt  Journal x.     L.,  1S8S.     I*.  Svo.  :?<». 

Hore,  Mrs.  A.  B.     To  Lake  7ani/aiii/ihi  in  a  Hath  (liuir.     L.,  ISSC.     \\  Svo,  :{7/(5. 
Hutchinson,  E.      Yictoria   Nyanza:  a  Field  for  Mix.sionary    Fnferjirixe.     L.,  lS7i!. 

Svo,  2/r>. 
Krapf,  J.  L.      Trax'th and  Mixxionx  in  Eaxtcrn  Africa.     L.,  I8(lit.     Svo.  21/- 
Livingstone,  David.     Laxt  Jonrnalx  in  Central  Africa.     L.,  ISSO.     Svo,  1.')/-     N.Y., 

isso.     Svo.  $2.50. 
„  and  Charles.      E-rpedition  to  the  Zanihesi.     L.,  181)5.     Svo,  21/-     N.Y., 

ISO*;.     Svo,  $5.(M). 
Long,  Col.  C.     Central  Africa.     L.  and  N.Y..  1876.     Svo,  18/-,  S2.50. 
Macdonald,  D.     Africana  :  Heart  of  Heathen  Africa.     L,,  1883.     2  vols,  Svo,  21/- 
Afisxion  of  the  American  Hoard  to  West  Central  Africa.     Host.,  1882.     12mo,  (5  ccnt.s. 
Rowley,  H.     Twentt/  Yearx  in  Central  Africa  :    Story  of  the   Univerxit'ws    Mixxion, 

L..  ISSl.     P.  Svo.     2nd  ed.,  1885.     8/6. 
Schweinfurth,  G.     The  Heart  of  Africa.     N.Y.,  1874.    2  vols,  Svo,  SS.OO.    L.,  2nd  cd., 

187S.     15/. 
Stanley,  H.  M.     '•  Ifo'c  Ifoiind  Livinffxtone:'    N.Y.,  1873.    Svo.    2nd  ed.,  1887,  83.50. 

ThroiKjh  the  Dark  Continent.     N.Y.,  187S.     2  vols,  Svo,  $10.00. 
Thomson,  Jas.     To  the  Central  African  Lakes  and  hack.     L.,  1881.    2  vols,  p.  Svo,  21/- 

.,  Thrmigh  Aiaxai  Land.     L..  1st  to  3rd  eds.,  1885.     Svo,  21/- 

Young,  E,  r.     Aya.<(xn,  a  Journal   of  Adrenture   whilst  extablishiny   Liviny.ftonia. 

L.,  1877.     P.  Svo,  7/(). 

AFRICA  -(^0  Southern, 

Anderson,  A.  A.     Twenty-lire  Years  hi  a  Wai/i/on,  [Soutli  Africa].    L.,  1S87.     2  vols. 

2iid  cd.,  isss.     1  vol,  Svo,  12/-  " 
Barker,  Lady  [Mrs.  F.  N.  Hrooniej.     ^1  Year's  Hou.'<ekeepinii  in  South  Africa.     L.  and 

I'hila.,  1S77.     Svo,  §1.00. 
Carlyle,  J.  E.     South  Africa  and  its  Mis.tion-felds.     L.,  1878.     P.  Svo,  5'- 
Chalmers,  J.  A.     Tiyo  Sai/a  :    I'o'je  of  South  African  Mixxion.     L.,  2nd  cd.,   1878. 

1'.  Svo,  6/- 
Clark,  G.  B.     The  Transraal  and  Jiechuanaland.     L..  1883.     Svo,  1/- 
Cumming,    R.  G.     Five  Yiars"  J'-entiires  in  Snitli  Africa.   N.Y,,  1870.    2  vols,  12nio, 

SJ.oo. 
Ellis,  A.  B.     South  African  Skctvliet.     L.,  1887.     P.  8vo,  6/- 
Gillmore,  Parker.     The  Great  Thirxt  Land  [Natal],    L.,  1S7S.     Svo,  21/-    2n(l  cd., 

1878. 
Days  and  Niyhtx  by  the  Di.vrt  [South  Africa].     L.,  1^88.     Svo,  10/6. 
Glanville.  E.     Aniony  the  Cape  jVajfirx.     L.,  1888.     P.  Svo,  1/- 
Cro.yjii  ainony  the  H'whuanas  and  other  trihex  of  Southern  Africa.    Phila.  [18  Hj].    ISmo, 

75  v'cnts. 
Greswell.  W.      Our  South  African  Empire.     L.,  1885.     2  vols,  p.  Svo.  21/- 
Hoiden,  W.  C.      7         y  of  Methodism  and  its  Missions  in  South  Africa.     L.,  1877, 
Svo,  lU/J. 
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Holub,  E.     Si  rrn  Yiarit  in  South  Africa.     Bnst..  IHHl.     2  "mIh,  8vo.  SIO.OO. 

Kerr,  W.  M.     Tlir  Fur  Intrrior :  Frmii  the  Cupr  <>/  (lood  llopr  to  t/ir  Lake  Itetjionii  0/ 

Ciitral  Afrii-n.     L.,  I8,sr».     2  vdIh.  Hvo,  .'il,', - 
Little,  J.  8.     Soiit/i  A/rii-a.     L,.  1HH4.     2  voIh,  Mvo.     2n(l  cd..  1887.     21/- 
LivingBtooe,  D.     .]//.isiii»iirt/   Tianh  nut!    Itexmr^-ht »  in   Soitf/i    Africa.     \,.,    IS')?, 

Hvo.  21/-     Kat".T  cild.,  (•./.     Hep.,  N.V.,  18:.8.     8 v..,  $!.:.().      IMiila.,  ISTC. 

rjliin,  Sil.7.'>. 
Lloyd,    Mri.    K.   C.     Sml  ami  Shearen:   Clirixtian    Work  in   Xululand.     N.V.,    ISOS. 

I'Jriio.     'Jnd  CI  I..  1K7(».     75  ctH. 
Mackenzie,  J.     I/ai/i/airu  i/i  Dark  PI  a  ok  :   Wandrring  and   Work  in,  Jlichuanalantl, 

L.  andN.Y.,  l^Sl.     Hvo,  :</C.. 
^  Anntral  Africa    (I5('<liiiniifiliin(l   and    Cii|M'   Colimv).      L.,    1887.      2  vnlg, 

8v(..  \V2l- 
Mackiiiiim,  J.     Sonth  African  Tracts.     Edin.,  1887.     8vo,  7/G. 
Malan,  C.  H.     IHtlc  in  the  Mix.iion-firlih  of  South  Africa.     L.,  187:?.     12mn,  l/H. 

,,      South  African.  Mi.<<siong.     ]..,  ].S7r).     ('r.  8vn,  :{ ('». 
Mason.  0.  H.     /uliitand:   A  Mi.'(ai on  Tour  in  South  Africa.     Ii.,18t;2.      I'.  8v(),  .1/0. 
Matthewi,  J.  W.     Incuadi    Yanii ;   or,    Tn'cnti/    yram  in  South  Africa.     L.,   1H88. 

Koy.  Sv..,  n/. 
Merriman,  N.  J.     A'atir,  Ifottcntot,  and  Frontier  Farmer:   PaM-wijcn  of  Mixsiitnanj 

Life.     L.,  1S.".;{.     Fcap,  :V<). 
Moffat,  B.     Mis.siiinarii  LalivucK  and  Srenvs  in  South  rn   Africa.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1842. 

Hoy.  8vn,  3/- 
RichardB.  J.  D.     The  Cafhotio  t'hurrh  and  the  KnjUr.      L.  [ISSO]. 
Ihrers  of  Water  in  a  Drij  I'lace  [Mi.  MMllafs  Mi>-inii!ii7  L:i!..,iiisJ.     I,.,  I8t;;i.     N.  i-., 

1M7.-,.      P.  Hvo,  3- 
Robcrtson,  Mrs.  H.     Mi.y.\ion  Land  anion// thi    Zulu  ha/licK.     L.,  IStKI.     2nd  cd.,  187."). 

!'.  Hvd,  ;</<!. 
Shaw,  W.      My  Mi.s.iion  in  S.i:.  Africa.     T,..  IHr.O.     Cr.  8vo,  0- 
Sibree,  J.     South  Africa,  Count n/  and  Christian  Mi)t>tion.t.     L.,  1883.     Hvo,  (!/• 
.South  Africa,  Poet rii  of.     Kd.  A'.  Wilmot.     Cape  Town,  ISSS.     8vo,  «/- 
Taylor,  W.      Christian  AdrrnturiK  in  South  Africa.     L.  and  S.\.,  18(57.      V.  Hvo,  f.  fJ. 
The&l,  0.  M.      Hixtory  ofthcjlvers  in  Svuth  Africa.     I..,  1SS7.     Hvo,  15/- 
Trollope,  A.     South  Afriea.     L.,  1878.     2  vols,  p.  8vo,  3(»/- 
Wilkinson,    Mrs.      /ulvland   tlitrimj    Citeicaiin'.^   l,'ri;/n.      ]..,    18H2.     2nd   cd.,    1883. 

Cr.  bvo,  5/- 


AFRICA-  (r)  Wcrtcrn. 

Banbury,  G.  A.  L.     Sierra  Lnne;  or,  'I'he  \\  kite  A/un.^  (In.ic.    L.,  1888.     Svo,  lo/<'- 

Bentley.  W.  H.     /.;//■  on  the  fowjo.     L..  1SH7.     l2u.o,  l/tl. 

Charlesworth,  Miss  M.  L.     Africa's  Mountain   Valleij  :    The  Church  in  Jtet/ent'g  Toon, 

W.A/r/ro.     1,.',  1^' .■",(;.     stli  l,n(M).  Im;:?'.      Ilinn..  3  (). 
Crowther,  S.,  and  Taylor,  J.  C.     The  (,'i>.y>e/  on  the  j;an/{.i  ol  the  Mijer.     L.,  18r,:» 

V.  .sv...  7/- 
Davies.  E.     The  Jii.-<hoj)  of  Africa,  11'///.  Taijloi,  JJ.J).  .•    u-ith  an  Account  of  the   Conijo 

Country  and  Mi.'i.sioii.     ItcadiiiLT.  Mass.,  iS(<."i.     12nio,  75  eenls. 
Dennett,  R.  E.    Ser<n  yiar.s  anunui  the  Fjoet.     L.,  1HH7.     T.  svo,  7/(!. 
Ellis.  A.  B.      Wvxt  African  LslaiKh.     Ii.,"lHH.5.     Hvo,  11/- 

„     'J'hi'    'Txhi-xpiuhinij   Pnjdi.s   on    the    Cold    Coast    of    UV.s'/    Africa.      L.,    18S7. 

.svo,   lO/C.  ' 
Flickinger.  D.  K.    Ethiopia  ;  or,  Twenty  Years  of  Nis.^ionary  Life  ii,   Western  Africa. 

Dayton,  O.,  1877.     3rd  cd.,  188.").     12mo, '.•()  cdils. 
Guinness,  H.  Grattan.     The  First  Christian  AIi<<sion  on  the  Con/jo.    L.,  1880.    8vo.  4th 

cd.,  1882. 
Hunter.  R.     History   of  Mig.'iions  of  Fn e  Church  of  Sentland  in  hidia  and  Africa. 

I;.,  1873.     Cr.  8vo,  3/«;. 
Johnston.  H.  H.      The  Jiln  r  Cony o,  from  its  nmufh  to  Jtnloho.     I..,  1S84.     8v(),  21/- 
McKee,  W.     J/istory  of  Shirhro  Mi.tsinn,  Wc^t  Africa.     D.-iytoii,  (>.    16mo,  75  cents. 
Nassau,    R.  H.     Crowned  in  Palm  Land  i  Story  of  African  Mi.s.sion  Life,     i'hila. 

12nio,  S1.75. 
Eamseyer    and   Kuhne.     Fovr    Year.<i    in    Ashantet.    N.Y.,    18G5.    4th    cd.,   1877 

12rao,  SI. 75. 
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r  Regionn  of 

.    T-.,  i«r)7. 

I'hil:i.,  l.S7»;. 

N.Y.,   1808. 

chuattalanil, 

87.     2  vols, 

'.  8v(),  n/r.. 

f.      I.,    1H8S. 

N.Y.,  1H42. 

IStiX     N.  c, 
ivl  I'll.,  187'). 

I'.  Svo,  C,^. 
i   cd.,    IKHH. 


Seddftll,  H.     yfiKxIonat'ij  IThlory  vf  Sirrra  Lam:     L.,  1871.     I'lil  til ,  1H7.-.     \2\w\ 
.•i/c. 

Stanley,  H.  M.     Thi'  f'i>ii>io,  n,nf  ihr  Foiindinq  of  t(.i  Free  Statf.     L.  ami  N.V.,  If 8.^. 

I...  U  v.Im.  Hvo.  \'1  .     N.V..«1(M)(>. 
Tucker,  HIm  C.  [  A.I..().K.  1.     A  />/>r„/,uf,i  .•    ari,fi,i  ,ni,r  Progrt/i»  of  the  Yontha  M'mx'ion, 

L..  is.-.H.     ijmo,  :n;. 

Whiton.  8.  J.      I,'iniii>s,!<  of  W'i  st  A/rlm,  irif/i  Shfrfirs  of  .l/Mv/.i/m/'y  Lnhoiir.     1'.  »;t. 

(Am.  'I'r.  Soc.).     U'diio.  s.*i  ct'*. 
Wilion,  J.   t.      ir/.y//»vf    Aftini:    llixtorij,   Contlition,   mid    l'roxinrl*.     N.V..    ls:,7. 

I2ni(.,  »l.r>0.  -^  ' 

ALASKA, 

Bancroft.  H  H.     llht.  Alaska,  17;'.t»     IHS:,.     S;ui  Kr.uiris.-,.,  is^c.     Sv.i,  84.^0. 

Dall.  W,  H.      AIiihIiii  and  its  Itrsoiirovx.     IJost.,  lM7i).     Kvp,  S 7  .'.(». 

Elliott,  H    W.      Alaska 'uid  Ihr  S,„i  hhnid.'<.     N.V..  ISSC.     Svd.  Sir.o. 

Jiickson,  Sheldon.     Alashu  and    Mi.ssimts  on  the.    Aorth    /'acifir Coaxt.     N.Y..  1880. 

I'Jm.),  SI,. '■)(>. 
Mudge.  Z.  A.     /'nr  r/ad  Adri/itiins  hi  Ahislia.     N.V..  1^80.     1 'J mo,  Si. 25. 
Willard.  Mrs.  E.  S.     Li/r  in  A/as/.a.     riiihi.,  iss|.     Kluio,  $  I, •_'.■». 

ALGIERS. 

Barclay.  E.     Mminfaln  T/i/,' In  Alii'nrs.     L.,  l.ssi.     Koy.  Svo,  in/. 

Oaskeil,  O.      Alt/iria  ns  it  is.     ri.,'|,s7,"..      I'.  8vo,  7/i;. 

Seguin,  L.   O.      Wa/ks   in.    .Ifi/irr.t  and   if.i  Snrninndln</s.     L.,    188<;.     2inl  od.,  ISs'^. 

V.  8v(), «;/. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Domingucz,  L.  L.   ///.v/.  Anjrnfinc  !lri>uhlit'.    Vol.  i..  1 1J»2-1807.    Tr.  .1.  W.  Willi.ams, 

r.iu'iios  Air<'-i,  I8»;."».      Ho. 
Tarmiento,  D.  F.     Lift-  in  t'lr  Anjuitinc  Jiijnihlir.     L.  ami  N.  V.,  18(J8.     P.  8to,  8/0. 


.  8vo,  It '/('.. 
t/int'x  'I'linn, 
r.     L.,   lS.-,'.» 

/  t/ic   Contfo 

Is. 

L.,    1SS7. 

tn-n  Afrh-a. 

0.    Svo.  4th 

and  Africa. 

Svo,  21/- 
(),  7.'5  cents. 
tiff,     riiilii. 

t'd.,    1877 


AMERICA. 

NORTH,  sec  Canada,  Indians,  Mexico. 

CENTRAL,  seo  Ceutral  America. 

SOUTH,  see  South  America. 

ARMENIA. 

Norman.  C.  B.     Aminiia.     T;.  .ind  N.V.,  1S7S.    .81.00. 

Smith.  Eli.  and  Dwight.     J.'r.^rarrhisinArnnnlu.     N.Y.,  183!'.     2  vnl«,  12mo. 

Southgate.Bp.  Hor.      'Jonr  thront/h  Armrnm,  hnrdistan,  etc.     L.,  j.siu.     U  vol,^.  j).  Svo, 

West,  Maria  A.     llonianrc  if  Missions  ;  or,  Insidr,  Vino  of  Life  and   I.ahour  in  the 

Land  if  Ararat.     L.  uiid  N'.Y..  187»).      P.  Svo,  7/t;. 
Wheeler,  C.  H.      Tm.  Yrars  on   th:-  Euphratrs.     IJosl.,  I  SOS.      lUino,  §1.2.5. 
„  LittirsfroniKdrn.      15ns».,  ISflS.      Klni,  >..•:•!  .2rj. 

Littlr  lliildrin  in  Edrn.     I'ortljuid,  IH7o.      1 81110,  7."i  cts. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  S,  A.     Daufjkttrs  of  Armenia .     N.Y.,  1877.     lt»nio,  IK)  eta. 

ASIA  (in  General). 

Doughty.  C.  M.     Arnhia  drsrrta.     C.imbndLjc,  18S2.     2  vols. 

Lnnsdell.   H.     Throngh   Siberia.     L,,   1882.     2  vols,    oth  cd.,  18SP.     1  vol,  Svo.  l.*)/- 
I!m-;i,.  rs.^2.    1  vol.  ><:\.m. 
„         Jiassiaii,  (\  lUral  A'ia.     J..,  is.Si").     2  vols,  Svo,  1:'/- 
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ASIA  MINOB. 


Ainsworth,  "W.  F.     Travels  in  Axia  Minor.    L.,  1842.    2  vols,  p.  8vo,  24/- 

Burnaby.  Fred.     On  JIor.<clackthrovfjh  Asia  Minor.    L.,  liSTT.    2  vols.     Cth  ed.,  1878. 

Cr.  8vo,  10/6. 
Cochran,  W.     Pen  and  Pcjicil  in  Asia  Minor.     L.,  1SS7.     8vo,  21/- 
Fellows.  C.     Excursions  in  Asia  Minor.    L.,  1839.     2n(l  ed..  1852.     P.  8vo,  9/- 
Geary,  G.     Through  Asiatic  Turhvy.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1878.     L.,  p.  8vo,  28/- 
Jowett,  C.     Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean.     L.,  1822.     8v(),  10/- 

„  „  „  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.     L.,  1825.     8vo,  10/- 

Keane,  A.  H.     Asia.     L.,  1882.    2nd  cd.,  ISSO.     P.  8vo,  21/- 
Leake.  W.  M.     Journal  of  a  Tonr  in  Asia  Minor.     L.,  1824.     8vo,  18/- 
Newton,  C.  T.     Travels  and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant.     L..  18C7.     2  vols,  roy.  8vo.  42/- 
Taylor,  Bayard.     Land  of  the  Saracens.     N.Y.,  1854.     21st  cd.,  1869.     12mo,  ISI.50. 
Van  Lennep,  H.  J.     Travels  iji  Asia  Minor.    N.Y.  and  L.,  1879.     2  vols. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  TASMANIA  (cf.  NEW  ZEALAND). 

Angas,  G.  F.    Savage  Life  and  Scenes  in  Australia  and  Xcw  Zealand.    L.,  1846.    2  vols, 

p.  8vo,  24/- 
Bennett,  J.  F.     Jlist.  and  Descrij'tive  Account  of  So^ith  Avstralia.     L.,  1843.     Fcap. 

8vo,  2/- 
Bickford,  J.     Christian  Worh  in  Australasia.     L.  [1878].    8vo. 
Bonwick,  Jas.     The  iMst  of  the  Tasmania ns.     L.,  1869.     8vo,  16/- 

„         Daily  Life  and  Origin  of  the  Tasmanians.     L.,  1870.     8vo,  12/6. 
„         First  Ticenty  Years  of  Avstralia.     L.,  1882.     Cr.  8vo,  5/- 
Braim,  T.  H.     History  of  Kew'Sovth  Wales.     L.,  1846.     2  vols,  p.  8vo,  21/- 
Burton,  W.  W.     State  of  lieligion  and  Education  in  Neic  South   WaUs.     L.,  1S40. 

8vo,  12/- 
Curr.  'ju.  M.     The  AvstruVan  Pace,  Origin,  Customs,  etc.     L..  1888.     8vo,  42/- 
Dawson.     Avvstralia  Ahni'igineis.     L.  and  N.Y..  l)-i81.     4to,  10/6 
Fenton,  J.     Jfistoni  cf  Tasmania  from  its  Discivery  in  1642  to  the  jPrcsent  Time.     L., 

1S84.'  2nd  cd.,  181^5.     8vo.  16/- 
Fitzgerald,  J.  F.  V.     Australia.     L.,  1881.     12mo,  3/6. 
Lee,  Mrs.   Sarah.     Adventures  in  uiustralia.     L.,  1851.    4th  ed..  1879.     Rep.  N.Y. 

12mo,  3/6. 
Mitive  Trihes  of  South  Australia.     L.,  1879.     8vo,  16/- 
Nicols,  A.      Wild  Life  in  the  Australian  Pu.sh.     L.,  1887.    2  vols,  8vo,  21/- 
Eusden,  G.  "W.     History  of  Australia.    L.,  1883.    3  vols,  8vo,  50/- 
Schneider,  H.  G.     Mission,oarbeit  der  Briidergemeinde  in  Australien.     Gnadau,  1882. 

Svo.  1  mark. 
Trollope.  Anthony.     Australia  and  New  Zealand.    L.,  1873.     2  vols,    2nd  cd.,  1876. 

Cr.  8vo,  7/6. 
Wallace,  A.  R.     Australasia.    L.,  1879.     P.  8vo,  21/- 
Wilkins,  W.     Australasia.    L.,  1887.     P.  8vo,  2/6. 


BOLIVIA. 


Cortes,  Jose  D.    Bolivia.     Paris,  1875. 
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BORNEO. 

Bock,  C.    Head  Hunters  of  Borneo.    L.,  1881.    Svo,  36/- 
Boyle.  F.     Adventures  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.     L.,  1865.     Svo,  15/- 
Brooke,  Rajah.     Events  in  Borreo.     L.,  1848.     2  vols,  8vo,  32/- 
„        Ten  Years  in  Sarawak.     L.,  1866.     2  vols,  p.  Svo,  25/- 
Eatton,  J.     New  Ceylon:  British  North  Borneo,    L.,  1882.     P.  Svo,  6/- 


h  ed.,  1878. 


,9/ 

Of 


8vo,  10/- 


oy.  8vo.  42/- 
10,  SI. 50, 


846.    2  vols, 
1843.    Fcap. 


). 


L     L.,  1840. 

,42/. 

nt  Time.    L., 

),     Rep.  N.Y. 

Ill- 

Gnadau,  1882. 
2ndcd.,  1875. 


'/- 


H' 


TRAVEL!?   IN  MISSIONARY   LANDS. 


McDougall,  Mrs.  H.     Lritrmfrom  Saran-al:    L.,  l.s.")l,  Sq.  16mo,  3/6, 

„  Sketches  of  our  Life  at  Snrninik.     L..  1SS2.  P.  8vo,  2/6. 

St.  John,  Spenser.     Lifr.  in  the  Fiords  of  tlie  Far  Fast  {^JJornco].     L.,  1862. 
2uded.,  isG3.     ^vo,  32/- 
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2  vols. 


L.,  1858. 


1883. 


BBAZIL. 

Agassiz,  L.     Journey  in  Brazil.     Bost.,  1868.     8vo,  S5.00. 

Andrews.  C.C,     Brazil.    N.Y.,  1887,     12mo,  $1.50. 

Burton,  R.F.     Highln mis  of  the  Brazils.     L.,  1868.    2  vol:?,  8vo,  30/- 

Carpenter,  F.  D.  Y.     Bound  about  Bio.     Chicago,  1884.     12mo,  S2.00. 

Crawford,  R.     Across  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes.    L.,  1884.     P.  8vo,  7/6. 

Ewbank,  T.     Life  in  Brazil.     N.Y..  1856.     8vo,  S3.00. 

Fletcher  and  Kidder.     Brazil.     Phila.,  1857.     yth  ed.,  Bost.,  1880.     8vo,  S4.00. 

Smith,  H.  H.     Brazil.     N.Y..  1879.     8vo,  So.OO. 

Wallace,  A.  R,     Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  the  Bio  Negro.    L.,  1853.     8vo,  18/- 

Wells,  J.  W.     3,000  Miles  through  Brazil.     Phila.,  1886.     2  vols,  8vo,  S8.U0. 

BURMAH. 

Anderson,  J.      Western  Yunan  [S.  W.  China],  rid  Bhamo.     Calcutta,  1871. 

,,         Mandelaj/  and  Mom icn.  W.  China.     L,,  187C..     8vo,  21/- 
Baillie,  John.    Jlirfrs  in  the  Desert ;  or,  the  Great  Aicakcninq  in  Bur  mail. 

4th  1,000,  1861.     P.  8vo,  5 - 
Bastian,  A.     Brisen  in  Birman.    Berlin,  1866.     8vo. 
Bird,  Isabella  L.      Golden  Chersonese,  and  the  ivay   thither.     L.   and   N.Y. 

P.  8vo,  14/- 

Bixby,  Olive  J.     Mi,  Child-life  in  Burmah.     Bost.,  1880.     16mo.  75  cts. 
Carpenter,  C.  H.     Slf-Support  *  *  Bassein  Karen  Mission.    Bost.,  1884.    8vo,  SI. 50. 
Colquhoun,  A.  R.     Burma  and  the  Burmese.     L.,  1885.     12mo,  1/- 
Elias,  Ney.     Hist.  Shans  in  Upper  Burmah  and  West  Yun-aan.     Calcutta,  187''', 
Fytche,  A.     Burma,  Past  and  Present.     L.,  1878.     2  vols,  Svo,  30/- 
Geary.  G.     Burma  after  the  Conquest.     L.,  1886.     P.  8vo,  7/6. 
Gordon,  C.  A.     Our  Trip  to  Burmah.     L.,  1876.     8vo,  21/- 
Oouger,   N.     Tico    Years'  Imjjrisonmmt   in  Burmah.     L.,    1860.     2nd    ed.,    1861. 

P.  8vo,  12/. 
Innes,  Emily,     Chersone.^e,  ivith  the  Gilding  off.     L.,  1885.     2  vols,  p.  8vo,  21/- 
Judson,  Ann  Hazeltine.     Account  of  the  American  Bajftist  Mi^-^ion  to  the  Burmaii 

Empire.     L.,  1825.     12mo,  5/6. 
Mac  Hahon.     Karens  of  the  Golden  Chersonese.     L.,  1876. 
Mason,  F.     Burmah.    L.,  1862.     2nd  ed.,  1865.     8vo,  30/- 
Mason,  Mrs.     Civilizing  Mountain  Men ;    or,  Sketches  of 

Karens.    N.Y.  and  L.,  1st  and  2nd  eds.,  1862. 
Scott,  J.  0.     Burma  as  it  was.  as  it  is,  aiid  as  it  will  be.     L 
Smeaton,  D.  M.     The  Loyal  Kareens  of  Burma.     L.,  1886. 
Titcomb,  J.  H.     Personal  Bceollections  of  British  Burmah  and  its  Church  Mission 

Work  in  1878-79.    L.,  1880.     8vo,  2/6. 
Wylie,    Mrs.    M.     The   Story   of  the    Gospel  in  Burmah.     Calcutta  and   L.,   1859. 

3rd  1,000,  1859.     12mo,  5/-     N.Y.,  1860. 
Yeo,  Shway.  The  Burman,  his  Life  and  Notions.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1882.    2  vols,  p.  8vo,  9/- 
Younghusband,  G.  J.     1,800  Miles  in  a  Burmese  Tat.     L.,  1888.     8vo,  5/- 
Yule,  H.    Narrative  of  the  Mission  *  *  *  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855.     L.,  1858.     4to, 

52/6. 

CANADA,  DOMINION  OF. 

Bancroft.  H.  H.     British  Columbia  (1792—1887).     San  Francisco,  1887.    8vo,  $4.50. 
Beaven,  J.     Vi^it  to  Indian  Missions  in  Upper  Canada.     L.,  1846.     12nic,  4/- 
British  Columbia,  Ch.  Fng.  Missions  in,  Beport  for  1876,     L.,  1877. 
Brown,  R.  C.      Klatsassan  and  other  Beminiscences  of  Missionary  Life  in  Britiih 
Columbia.     L.,  1873.     2nd  ed.,  1876.    12mo,  2/- 


8vo,  16/-     ■ 

Mission   Work  among  tJie 

12rao,  .5/- 
.,  1886.     P.  8vo,  2/6. 
P.  8vo,  4/6. 
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MISSIONARY   BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Bryce,  G.     Manitoba.    L.,  1882.     Cr.  8vo,  T/fi. 


Chnrchill,  C. 
Fulford,  Bp. 


Middonavy  Lift  in  Nora  Srotia.     L.,  1845.     12nno,  3/ 


L.,  2nd  cd.,  1849. 


r.      Journal  of  a  Korth-Wext  American  Mission. 

12mo,  4/6. 
Hawldns,  E.     JIL^torical  NoticeK  of  the  Missions  of  th-  Church  of  England  in  the 

North  Aviericau  Colonics.     L.,  184.').     8vo,  9/- 
Howley.  M.  F.     Ecclesiastical  History  of  Xiic/oHndland.     Boat.,  1888.     $2.50. 
Lome,  Marquis  of.     Canadian  Life.    L.,  1886.     18rao,  6d. 
Mountain,   Bp.   G,    S.     Journal   of  a    North.  West    American    Mission.     L.,    1843. 

12mo,  4/6. 
Robertson,  J.   Hist.  Missions  Secession  Ch.  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edirard  Island. 

Edin.,  1847.     12mo.  3/6. 
S.  E.     Metlahahtia  {Jiritish  Columbia},  and  the  North  l*acijic  Mission.     L.,  1881. 
Tucker,  Charlotte.     Itainbon"  in  the  North  [Ch.  Miss.   Soc.'s  first  Work  in  Uiipert'.-4 

Land].     L.,  1854.     12mo,  2/6. 
WaddUove,  W.   J.    D.      The   Stewart   Missions    [Upper    Canada].      London,    1838. 

12mo,  7/- 
Wellcome,  H.  S.     The  Story  of  Mctlalohtla.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1887.     12nio,  7/6,  $1.50. 
Wilson,  W.     Neufottndland  and  its  Missionaries.     Halifax,  N.S.,  IM — . 
Wix,  E.     A  Neirfoundland  Missionary's  Journal.     L.,  !8;j.").     1'.  8vo,  4/6. 


il;ii^ 


CAEOLINE  ISLANDS. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  H.  S,     Pvnape.    Phila.,  1874.    16mo,  $1.00. 


iii 


y 


CAUCASUS,  THE. 

Bryce,  J.    Transcaucasia  and  A.ramt .     L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.     2nd  ed.,  1878.    P.  8vo,  9/- 

Cunynghame,  A.  A.  T.     Eastern  Caucasus.    L.  1872.     Svo.  18/- 

Freshfield,  D.  W.     Central  Caucasus  and  Jiashan.     L.,  186'J.     Svo,  18/- 

Grove.  F.  C      The  Erosiy  Caucasus.    L.,  1875.     P.  8vo,  Wj- 

Haxthausen,  Baron.     Tribes  of  the  Caucasus.     L.,  1st  and  2nd  eds.,  18.'».').     P.  8vo,  C/- 

Mounsey,  A.  H.      Caucasus  and  Interior  of  Persia.     L. ,  1872.     8\o,  14/- 

Thielmann,  M.  vcn.     Travels  in  the  Caucasus.    L.,  1875.    2  vols,  p.  Svo,  18/- 


CENTBAL  AMERICA. 


Bancroft,  H.  H.     Central  America.     San    '--incisco.  1882-7.     3  vols,  Svo.  $4.50  ea. 

Brigham,  W.  T.      Guatemala.     N.Y.,  1887.     Svo,  S5.00. 

Crowe,  F.    The  Goxjjel  hi  Central  America.  *  *  A  History  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in 

British  Honduras.     L.,  1850.     P.  8vo,  7/6. 
Frbbel,  J.     Seven  Years'  'Travel  in  Central  America,  etc. 
Gibbs,  A.  R.     British  Honduras.    L„  1883.     P.  Svo,  7/6. 
Hassaureh,  F.     Four  Years  amonq  Sj)anish  Americans. 

I2nio,  $1.50. 
Lombard.  T.  R.     The  Nrw  Honduras.     N.Y.,  1887.     Svo,  $2.00. 
Plongeon,  Alice  D.  le.     Here  and  There  in  Yucutai.    N.Y.,  1887.     16mo,  $1.25. 


L.  1859.     Svo,  18/- 
Cincinnati,  3rd  ed.,  1881. 


,,  Sacred  Mysteries  of  the  Mayas  and  Qui"hes.     JS.Y.,  1886. 

Soltera,  Maria.     A  Lady's  Hide  across  Spanish  Honduras.    L.,  1884. 
Squier,  E.  G.     Nicaragua.     N.Y.,  1852.     Svo,  S4.0J. 

„       States  of  Central  America.     N.Y'.,  1858.     Svo,  $4.00. 
Honduras.     L..  1870.     P.  Svo,  3/6. 
Stephens,  J.  L.      Incidents  of  Travel   in    Central  America,      N.Y.. 
Cnumerous  eds.),  Svo,  $6.00. 


Svo,  $2.50. 
P.  Svo,  12/0. 


1841.    2  vols. 
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;d.,  1849. 
id  in  the 

i.,    1843. 

\i'(l  Island. 

I,  1881. 
Uiipcrt'rt 

^on,   18H8. 

p.,  $1.50. 


P.  8vo,  9/- 
P.  8vo,  5/. 


V- 


4..'>0  ea. 

f  Mission  in 

18/- 

i  ed.,  1881. 


$1.25. 
,  $2.50. 
8vo,  12/C. 


J41,    2   vols. 


P.  8vo,  7/6. 

L.,  1841. 
3  vols,  Svo,  36/- 
L.,  1883. 


CEYLON. 

Baker,  S   W.    Eif/hf:  Ycar-t'  Wandrrings  in  Cti/lon.    L.,  1855.    N.c.,  1874. 
Ccijlon  :    (rinrral  Brxcriptioii  of  the  Island.     L.,  1S7G.     P.  Svo,  28/- 
Cnjlon  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.     L.,  1879. 
Chapman.  Bp.  J.     Jour  mil  in  Ceylon.     L.,  1851.     12  mo,  2/- 
Eckard.  J.  R.     Ten  Yen rs  in  Ceylon  and  Hi ndostan.     Phila.,  1844. 
Hardy,  R.  S.     The  British  Government  and  the  Idolatry  of  Ceylon. 
Harvard,  W.  M.     The  Wesleynn  Mission  in  Ceylon.    1j.    8vo,  t)/- 
Heber,  R.     Journey  throwjli  India,  with  Xotes  on  Ceylon.     L.,  1828. 

Phila..  1S2'J." 
Hector,  J.     Parker  and  Payn,  Protestant  Missions  in  India,  Ceylon,  etr. 

Super  roy.  Svo,  5/- 
Eussell,  Josh.     Missionary  Tour  in  Ceylon  and  India.     L.,  1852.     P.  8vo,  7/6. 

,,        Payauisut  and  Romanism  in  Ceylon,  etc.     L.,  1S55. 
Selkirk,  J.      Operations  of  the  Chureh  Missionary  Society  in  Ceylon.     L.,  1844. 

,,       lieeollcctions  of  Ceylon.     L.,  184*^.     8vo,  5/- 
Tennent,  J.  E.     Proyresx  of  Christianity  i,i  Ceylon.     L.,  1S50.     Svo,  14/- 
Upham,  E.     The  Mahacansi,  the  Itaja-Ratnueari,  and   the   Raja-Vali,  forming  the 
sacred  and  historical  books  of  the  East.     L.,  1833.     3  vols,  Svo,  42/- 

CHILI. 

Boyd, B.N.     Chili  and  the  Chilians.    L.,  issi.     P.  Svo,  10/G. 

Gardiner,  A.  F.      Visit  to  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Chili.    L.,  1841.     P.  Svo,  6/- 
Smith,  E.  B.    nie  Araucanians  :  Xotes  of  a  Tour  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Soutliern 
Chili.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1855.     P.  Svo,  7/6. 


CHINA. 

Abeel.  D.     Journal  of  a  Residence  in  '"ina  and  Neighbonriny  Countries.     1829-33. 

N.Y.,  1834.     L.,  1834.     12mo,  6/- 
Anderaon,  J.     Expedition  to   \Vc  '''rn  Yunan  (.S*.  T^.   China),  via  Bhamo.     Calcutta, 

1H71. 
Mandelaij  and  Momien,   W.  China.     L.,  1870.     Svo,  21/- 
Barbour,  G.  F.     China  and  the  Missions  at  Antoy.     Edin.,  1855. 
Bartlett,  8.  C.     Historical  Sketch  of  the  Missio7is  of  the  American  Board  in  China. 

Bost.,  1^8t).     18mo,  *i  cts. 
Beal,  S.     Buddhist  Literature'  in  China,  Abstract  of  Four  Lectures  on.     L.,  1882, 

Svo,  10/6. 
„       Buddhism  in  China.     L.,  1884.     12mo,  2/6. 
„       Si-Yu-Ki :  Buddhut  Records  of  the  Western  World.    Eng.  trans.     L.,  1884. 

2  vols,  Svo,  24/- 
Bonlger,  D.  C.     History  of  China.    L.,  1881-4.     3  vols,  Svo.    Vols  1  and  2,  18'- j  vol  3, 

28/- 
Bridgman,  Mrs.  E.  J.  O.     The  Daughters  of  China:  Sketches  of  Domestic  Life  there. 

N.Y.,  1853.     L.,  1854.'    12mo,  1/6. 
Broomhall,  B.     A  Missionary  Band.     L..  1886.     2nd  ed.,  [Under  title,  The  Evan- 

grlisation  of  the  World],  \m^.     Roy.  Svo,  3/6. 
Bryson,  Mrs.  M.  J.     Child  Life  in  Chinese  Homes.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1885.    4to,  5/- 
Bush,  C.  P.     Five  Years  in  China.     Phila.,  1865.     16mo,  80  cts. 
Colquhonn,  A.  B.    Across  Chryse  :  South  China  Border,  Canton  to  Mandelay.    L.,  1883. 

2  vols,  Svo,  42/- 
Confucins.    See  Religions  op  Missionary  Lands,  sub-section  China. 
Camming,  C.  F.  Gordon-.     Wanderings  in  China.    L.,  1885.    2nded.,  L.  and  N.Y., 

1886.    2  vols,  Svo,  25/- 
,,         Work  for  the  Blind  in  China.     L.     16mo,  1/6. 
Davis,  E.     China  and  her  Spiritual  Claims.     L.,  1845. 
Days  of  Blcssinq  in  Inland  China  :  being  an  Account  of  Meeti-iigs  held  i?i  the  Province 

of  Shan-si,  etc.     L.,  18S7.     P.  Svo,  1,6. 


il 
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MIS.SIONARY   BIBLIOGltArilY. 


Dean.  W.     The  China  Mismm  [all  d(')wminatit)n.'<.']     N.Y.,  ISaO.     8vo. 

Doolittle.  J.     Social  Life  of  the  Chhusc.     N.Y.,  I.SG.'j.     2  vols,  cr.  Hvo,  S4.00. 

Douglas.  R.K.     China.     L.,  lbN2.    2nclea.,  1SS7.     P.  ^vo,  r,/- 

Dukes.  E.  J.     Everyday  life  in  China.     L,  and  N.Y.,  1885.     P.  8vo,  5/- 

Dwight.  G.     Missionary  Vi.'^it  to  China,  \M\-\iu     L.,  lS4n.     2n(l  cd.,  1SI7. 

Fields,  Adele  M.     Pafjoda  Shadows;  or,  Studies  from  Life  in   China.     Bo-st.,  1884. 

12mo,  $1.00. 
Gibson.  0.     The  Chinese  in  America.     Cincinnati,  1S77.     16mo,  $1.50. 
Giles,  H.  A.     Chinese  Sketches.     L.,  187.".     8vo,  10/G. 

,,         Stranrje  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio.     L.,  1879.     2  vol.<?,  cr.  Svo.  15/- 
Gill.  W.     mi-er  of  Golden  Sind.     L.,  1S8().     2  vols,  8vo,  nO/- 
Gillespie,  W.     Land  of  Sinim:   Chinese  Missions.     L.,  1854.     12mo,  3/6. 
Gilmour.  J.     Amony  the  Mongols.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1883.     2n  I  cd..  1S88.     P.  Svo.  2/6. 
Gracey.  J.  T.      China  *  *  Pe'ojde.  *  *  Christian  Missions.     1j..  1880. 
Gray.  J.  H.     China.     L.  and  N.Y.,  187S.     2  vols,  Svo,  82/- 
Guetzlaflf,  C.  F.  A.     China  opened.     L.,  1838,     2  vols,  p.  8vo.  24/- 

Journal  of  Three  Voyayes,  etc.     L.,  1834.     3itl  cd..  Is40.     P.  Svo,  2/- 
Henderson.  J.     Medical  Missions  to  China.     L.,  lsr,7.     12mo.  .3/6.     Ab.  od..  18mo.  ]/- 
Henry.  B.   C.     The   Cross  and  the   Dragon;  or,  I/iqht  in  the  Jlroad  East   [China]. 

N.Y.  [1885].     12mo,  $2.00. 
,,         Linq  Xann  :  South  vn  China.     L.,  1S8(!.     P.  Svo,  6/- 
HoworthHiH.    I/i.'^fory  of  the  Mongols.    L.,  ISTU-So.   2  vols,  8vo.  Voll,  28/- ;  vol  2,  42/- 
Huc,  Abbe.     Traccls  in  the  Chinese  Empire.     L.,  185.".     2  vols,  Svo,  24/-     2ndcd., 

1859.     1  vol,  12ino,  3  6.     N.Y.,  1855.     2  vols. 
„     Christianity  in  China,  etc.     L.,  lS.-,7-58.     3  vols,  Svo,  ca.  10/6. 
James,  H.  E.  M.     The  Lonq   White  Mountain;    or,  a  Jourmy    in   Manchvria.      L., 

188S.     Svo,  24- 
Jeter,  J.  B.     An  American  Woman  in  China,  and  her  Missionary  Work  there.     Best., 

1875.     16mo,  S1.25. 
Johnston.  J.     Glim2)ses  of  Missionary  M'oi'h  in  China.     Ediu.,  1860.     Cr.  Svo,  1/- 
Kesson,  J.     Tlie  Cross  and  the  Drayon ;  or,  Christianity    in   China.     L.,  1853.     P. 

Svo,  6/- 
Lee,  Yan  Phon.      When  I  was  a  Boy  in  China.    N.Y.,  1st  and  2nd  eds.,  1887.     12mo, 

GO  cts. 
Legge,  James.     Works.    Pec  Religions  of  Missionary  Lands,  section  China. 
Little,  A.  J.     Through  the  Yany-Tse  Gorges  *  *  '  Western  China.     L.,  1st  and  2nd  eds., 

1888.     Svo,  10/6. 
Ljnngstedt,  a.     The  Portuguese  Settlements  in  China,  and  the  lloman  Catholic  Church 

in  China.     Eo.st.,  1S36. 
Lockbart,  W.     Medical  Missionary  in  China.     L.    2nd  cd.,  1861.     Svo,  1.5/. 
Margary.  A.  B.     From  Shanghai  to  Bramo,  and  hack  to  Manwyne.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1876. 

Svo.  10/6. 
Marshall.  T.  W.  (R.C.).     Christianity  in  China.     L.,  1S59.     Svo,  5/6. 
Martin,  W.  A.  P.     The  Chinese.     Shanghai,  1880.     N.Y.,  1S,<1.     12ino,  Sl.75. 
Medhurst,  W.  H.     China  *  *  with  special  refer"nce  to  the  sjjreadiny  of  the  Gosj)el. 

Bost.,  1838.     L.,  1840.     6th  cd.,  1866.     Svo,  5/- 
„  Foreigner  in  Far  Cathay.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1872.     P.  Svo,  6/- 

Missio7iarics,  Protestant,  to  the  Chinese,  Memorial  of.     {Shangh.ai,  1867. 
Missions  to  the  Women  of  China.     L.,  1866.     12mo.  2/- 
Moseley,  W.  W.     Origin  of  the  First  Protestant  Missionto  China.    L.,  1842.     Svo,  5/- 


Morrison,  R 
Moule,  A.  £ 


41  o.  20/ 

1878. 


2nd 


fi 


1  Vicio  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes      Macao.  1817. 
Cheh  Kianq  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sociity.     L. 
cd.,  1879.     8vo,  3/6. 
Chinese  Stories  *  *  *  and  Chi)iese  Wisdom.    Trans.    L.,  1880.   2nd  cd.,  1881. 
P.  Svo.  1/6. 

Muirhead,  W.     China  and  the  Gospel.     L.,  1870,     12mo,  4/6. 

Kevins,  Helen  S.  C.     Our  Life  in  China.    N.Y.,  1869,    2nd  cd.,  1876.     16mo,  Sl.50. 
„        John  L.     China  and  the  Chinese.    N.Y.,  1869.    2nd  cd.,  Phila.,  1883.     12mo, 

$1.50. 
„  „         San-Poh  *  *  Missionary  Work.     Phiha.,  1870.     ISmo,  55  cts. 

Simon,  G.  E.     China.     L.,  188S.     P.  Svo,  6/- 

Smith,  Geo.      \  isit  to  China  *  *  in  hehaif  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.     L.  and 
N.Y.,  1847.    2nd  ed.,  1847.'    Svo.,  14  - 
„        Jen'tat  K'aefung  Foo.     Shanghai,  1851. 


~t.,  1884. 


vo,  2/6. 


7- 


ISmo.  1/- 
\_rhina]. 


vol  2,42/- 
2nd  cci., 


D'ta.  L., 
n:  Bost., 
^•0,  1/- 

1853.   r. 

7.     12m(>, 

China. 
(1 2nd  eds., 

lie  Church 
N.Y.,  1870. 

the  Gosjycl. 


2.     8vo,  5/- 
4to.  20/- 
1878.     2nd 

1  cd.,  1881. 


ao,  Sl.50. 
;83.    12mo, 

ts. 

tt/.    L.  and 
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Stock,  Eugene,    Fuh-Kien  Mission  of  the  Church  Mmionary  Society .    L.,  1877.    2nd 

ed.,  1882.     Sq.  KJmo,  4  6. 
Talmage,  J.  V.  N.     IJistory  and  J'JcrlcKiastical  Edations  oftlie  Churches  of  the  Pit  shy- 

tcrial  Order  at  A inuy,  China.     N.Y.,  186.3.    8vo,  25  cts. 
,  J.  T.     S'lUK    (Uivipsis  of  Life  in  the  Far  East.     L.    2ud  ed.,  1865.     8vo, 

10/6.     Sequel,  1865.     8vo,  10/6. 
Tomlln,  J.     Missionary  Journals  and  Letters.    L.,  1844.     P.  8vo,  7/- 
Wiley,  I.  W.     The  Miysiomn/  Cemetery  of  Fuh  Chan,  China.     IS.Y..  1858. 
Williams,  S.  Wells.     The  Middle  Kingdom.    N.Y.,  184H.    2.vols.     5th  ed.,  revised,  1883. 

2  vols,  8vo,  S'J.OO. 
Wilson,  Gen.  J.  H.     China.    N.Y,,  1887.     12mo,  Sl.75. 
Yule,  Col.  H.  C.  B.     Cathay  and  the    Way  thither.    L.,  1866.    2  vols,  8vo,   21/- 

(Hakluyt  yociety). 

COREA. 

Carles,  W.  R.     Life  in  Corea.    L.,  1888.     8vo,  12/6. 

Pallet,  Ch.     Ilistoirc  de  Vt^gl'ise  de  la  Coree.     Paris,  1874.     2  vols,  8vo. 

Griffis,  W.  E.     Corea,  thi'  lie  emit  Nation.     N.Y.,  1882.     2nd  cd.,  ISS.").     8vi\  $3.50. 

,,     Corea,  Without  and  Within.     Philri.,  Is84.     2iidcd.,  1885.      16mo,  Sl.15. 
Lowell,  PercivaL     Choson.     Bost.,  1885.     2nd  cd.,  1887.     8vo,  S3.00. 
Oppert,  E.     A  Forbidden  Land.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1880.     8vo,  21/- 
Ross,  J.     History  of  Corea.     Paisley,  1879.     8vo,   12/6. 

EGYPT,  NUBIA,  AND  THE  SOUDAN  [not  Arch^ological], 

Baedeker,  K.     E</i/j)t.     Part  1,  Lower  Egypt.     Leipzig  and  L.,  1878.    2nd  cd.,  1885. 

16mo,  16/. 
Bell,  C.  M.     From.  Pharaoh  to  Fellah.     Phila.,  1887.     4to,  $5.00. 
Boaz,  T.     Description  of  E'jypt.     L.,  1856.     2nd  ed.,  1866.     12mo,  2/6. 
Butler,  A.  J.     The  Aneirni  Coptic  Churches  of  B/ypt.     L.,  1884.     2  vols,  8vo,  30/- 
DeLeon.  E.     The  Khedive's  Egypt.    L.  and  N.Y.",  1877.     4th  ed.,  1879.     8vo,  8'6. 
Dye,  W.  McE.     Moslem.  E/ypt  and  Christian  Abyssinia.     N.Y.,  1880.     8vo,  i<^.00. 
Edwards,  Miss  A.  B.     A  Thousand  Miles  vp  the  Nile.     L.,  1876.     Roy.  8vo,  42/- 
Gordon,  Lady  Duff.     Letters  from  Egi/pt.     L.,  1st — 3rd  etls.,  1866.     P.  8vo,  8,6. 

„     Last  Letters.     L.,  1875.     P.  8vo,  9/- 
James,  F.  L.     The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan.     L.   and  N.Y.,   1883.     3rd  cd.,  1887. 

8vo,  21/- 
Klunzinger,  C.  B.     Cppcr  Egypt.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.    8vo,  14/- 
Lane,  E.  W.     Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Eg yptiaiis.     L.,  1836.     2  vols.    5th 

ed.,  1871.     P.  8vo,  12/- 
Laiising,  Julian.     Egypt's  Princes :   a  Narrative  of  Missioiiary  Labour.    N.Y.,  1865. 

12mo,  $1.75. 
Lett,  Emmeline.    ffarem  Life  In  Epfpt  and  Con^tcntinople.    L.,  1866.    2nd  ed,  1867. 

P.  8vo,  6/- 
Macbrair,  R.  M.     Missionary  Travels  in  Eqypt.    L.,  1846.    P.  8vo,  6/- 
McCoan.  J.  C.     Egypt  as  it  is.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1877.     8vo,  21/- 
Poole,  Mrs.     Englishwoman  in  Egypt.     L.,  1844-48.    3  vols,  18rao,  4/6. 
Poole.  R.  S.     Cities  of  Egi/pt.     L.,  1S82.     P.  8vo,  5/- 
Poole,  S.  Lane.     Egypt.     L.,  1881.     12mo,  3/6. 

„       Social  Life  in  Egy/it.    L.,  1884.     4to,  21/- 
Stephens,  J.  L.     Travel  in  Er/i/pf,  etc.    N.Y.,  1837.     2  vols,  12mo,  $3.00. 
Stuart,  V.     Egypt  after  the  'War.    L.,  1883.     Roy.  8vo,  31/6. 

Whately,  Miss  Mary  L.     Bagged  Life  in  Egypt.     L.,  1862.    ^id  ed.,  18Q3.  More  about 
Magged  Life,    i'863.   2nd  ed.,  1864.     Both  in  1  vol,  1870.     12mo,  3/6. 
,,         Among  the  Huts  in  Egi/pt.     L.,  1871.     3rd  ed.,  1873.     P.  8vo,  5/- 
„         Letters  from  Egypt.    L.,  1879.     Cr.  8vo,  3/6. 
,,         Peasant  Life  on  the  Nile.     L.,  1888.     12mo,  1/- 
Zincke,  F. : 


^ff!/pi  of 
Svo,  16/- 


0/ 


ETHIOPIA.    Sec  Abyssinia. 
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MISSIONARY   BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


FIJI. 


Anderson.  J,  W.    /'///  and  Nrw  Cith'tJ<^nUi.     L.,  1880.     2  vols.  «vo,  10/6. 

Britten.  H.     /Vy/ ;«"lS70.    L.     Istjvn.l  2ncl  cds..  1S71.    Svc,  2/fi. 

Cumming,  C.  F.  G.     At  Home  in  Fiji.    L.  and  N.Y.,  18S1.    2  vols.    4th  cd.,  1887, 

1  vol,  p.  8vo,  7/(1. 
Forbes.  L.     Tiro  Years  in  Fiji.     L.,  1875.     P.  8vo,  8/<!. 
Laury,  W.    Mwions  in  Toniju  nml  Frrjer.    L.,  18r)0.52.    2  vol.s,  12mo,  ch.  ctl.,  2/- 

Kcp.  Cincinniiti  (Mt-tli.  Hook  Concern),  12mo,  §1.50. 
Scholes,  S.  E.     Fiji  and  t/ir  Fnindlij  Jshx.     L.,  1SS2.     Sq.  IGmo,  l,'- 
Beemann.  B.     Viti :  A  Mimonto  the  Vitiau  or  Fijian  0' roiij).*,  m(jO-Gl.     Cambridge, 

18»;2.     hvo.  14/. 
Smytho,  Mrs.     Ti'nAfi'Hthnint/teFijilMhDtds.     L.,  1864.     8vo,  l.o/- 
Williams  and  Calvert.     Fiji  and  the  Fijians.    L.  and  N.Y.,   1858.    3rd  ed.,  1870. 

P.  bvo,  0/- 


FEIENDLY  ISLANDS.    8ec  TONOA. 


H 


I 


;i' 


;ii 
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GILBEET  ISLANDS.    Sec  Marshall  Islands. 


GREECE. 

Anderson,  R.     PeJoponnesux  and  Greek  Islands.    Bost.,  1830. 

Baird.  H.  M.     Modern  Greece.     N.Y.,  1856.     12rao,  $1.50. 

Baldwin.  Mary  R,     J/i-txion  Life  in  Greece.     See  Pitman.  Mrs.  E.  R. 

Field,  H.  M.     Greek  Islands.     N.Y.,  1885.     Cr.  8vo,  S1..^0. 

Hanson,  C.  H.     The  Land  of  Greece.     N.Y.,  1886.     8vo,  §4.00. 

Jebb,  E.  C.     Modern  Gree-e.    L.,  1880.     P.  8v(>,  5/. 

Mlsisivnary  I^etter.t  relating  to  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.     Phila.  (Am.  S.  S.)     18mo, 

25  cts. 
Pitman.  Mrs.  E.  E.     Mission  in  Gnree  and  Palestine     L.,  1881.     P.  8vo,  5/- 
Sergeant.L.     Greece.     L.,  1880.     12mo,  3/6. 

Stephens,  J.  L.     Travels  in  Gneee,  etc.     N.Y.JSIH.     2  vols  12ir.o,  .«;3.00. 
Tuckennan,  C.  K.     The  Greeks  of  Lcdaij.     N.V..  is72.     12mo.  .§1.50. 
Wilson,  S.  S.     Greek  Mission;  or,  Sixteen  Y'ars  in  Malta  and  Greece.     L.,  183^.    8vo, 

12/- 
Wordsworth,  Chr.     Greece.    L,,  1844.    2nd  ed.,  1858.    Imp.  8vo,  28/- 


GEEENLAND  AND  LABEADOE. 

Craatz.  D.     I/'sfon/  of  Greenland  \_with.  that  <f  Moravian  Missions   there  and  in 

Labrador'].     L.,  1820.     2  vol.s.  8vn,  21/- 
Egede,  Hans,     ^l   Description  of  Greenland.     Trans,  from  the  Danish.     L.,   1715, 

8vo.     3rd  cd.,  L..  1845.     8v(),  12/-* 
Hind,  H.  Y.     Labrador  Feninsvla.     L.,  LsG7.     2  vols,  8vo,  32/- 
Moravians  in  Greenland.     L.,  1854.     18mo,  2/6. 

.,     Labrador.    L.,  1854.     18mo,  2/6.     N.Y.     1  vol,  .50  eta. 
Eink,  N.     Danish  Greenland.    L.,  1877.     P.  8vo,  10/6. 

,,     Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo.     L.,  1875.     P.  8 vo,  10/6. 
Stearns,  W.  A.     Labrador.     Bost.,  1885.     2nd  cd.,  1887.     12mo,  $1.75. 
***  ISee  also  Arctic  Voyages  of  Franklin  (1819,  sqq.)  ;  Kane  (1854  and  1856) ;  Hayes 

(1860, 1867andl871)  ;  Hall  (1864  and  1879)  ;  Greeley  (1884),  and  others. 


GUATEMALA.    See  Central  America. 
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;d.,  1887. 
1.  c(l.,  2/- 
ambridgc, 
ed.,  1870. 


GUIANA 

Beaamont.  J.     AVw  Slavery  in  Itrllhh  Oniana.     L.,  1871.     fivo,  2/- 

Bernan,  T.  H.     Mhu'wiiartj  Lahour  among  Indiam  of  JintUk  Guiana.     L.,  1847.  P. 

8V0,  7/- 
Blood,  W.     Mimon  to  Tndiniu  of  Orialla[^Guia.na'].     L.,  18.')3.     12mo,  5/o 
Brett,  W.  H.     Indian  Mixxionx  in  Guiana.     L.,  18.11.     Mvo,  .5/- 
„       IjCijrtuU  and  MijthH  of  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana.     L.,  1H80.     P.  Svo,  12/i'». 
„       Indian  Tritm  of  Guiana.     N.Y.,  1S52.     Hvo,  2n(l  cd.     L.,  1868.     Svo,  18> 
„       Misttion  Work  auiontf  tht-  Indian  Tribt-K  in  the  Ihrcstg  of  Guiana.     L.,  [IbSl]. 
8vo.  3/- 
Palgrave,  W.  Y.     JJutrh  Guiana.     L,,  187r..     Svo,  9/- 
Whetham,  J.  W.  B.     llornivia  and  British  Guiana.    L.,  1879.     Svo,  15/- 
Yond,  T.     Ten  Vcart  of  Missiini  Life  in  British  Guiana.    L.,  1875.     12mo,  1/- 


HAWAIIAN  [Sandwich]  ISLANDS. 


S.)    ISmo, 
h 


1839.    Svo, 


're  and  in. 
L.,  1715. 


Anderson.  Mary  E.     Semes  in  the  Hawaiian  Idgndu  and  California.    Bost.  (Am.  Tr. 
S.)     Ifimo,  $1.15. 

Bost.,  1864.     .3rd  ed.,  1865.     12mo,  $2.25. 
Bost.,  1870.     12mo,  $1.50. 
L.,  1865.     Svo,  1/- 
Hartford,  Conu.,  1847.     3rd  ed.,  Canandaigna, 


L.  and  N.Y.,  1875.    2nd  od.,  1876.     P.  Svo, 


Anderson,  R.     Thf  Hawaiian  Islands 

.,         Sandirirh  Inlands  Mi.s.'<ion. 
Biber,  G.  E.     IFawaii  and  its  Church. 
Bingham.  H.     Thr  Sandwich  Islands. 

N.Y..  1855. 
Bird,  I.  L.     Thi  Hawaiian  Archipelago. 

7/6. 

Bliss.  W.  R.     Paradise  in  the  Pacific.     N.Y.,  18—.     16mo,  $1.25. 
Chaney,  O.  L.     Alo'ha!    a  Hatvaiian  Salutation.     Boat.,  ISHQ.     12mo,  $1.50. 
Cheever,  H.  T.     The  Sandwich  Mands.     N.Y.,  1851.     12mo,  Sl.50. 
Coan.  T.     Life  in  Hawaii.     N.Y.,  1882.     12nio.  Sl.50. 
Dibble.  S.     Sandwich  Lflattds  Mission.     N.Y.,  1839.     12rao. 
Doane,  M.  A.     Sandwich  Islands  and  People.     L..  18^6.     2ad  cd.,  1S70. 
Ellis.  W.     Tour  throvgh  Haivaii.     L..  1826.     4th  ed.,  1827.     Svo,  12/- 

,,      The  Amrriean  Mission  in  the  Sandicich  Islands.     L.,  1866.     ^vo.  2/6. 
Fomander,  A.     The  Hawaiian  Peojtle.     L.,  1877-80.     2  vols,  Svo.     Vol  1,  7/6;  vol  2, 

10/6. 
Haicaiian  Chun-h  Mission.    L.,  186.>.     Cr.  Svo,  6d. 
Hopkins.  M.     JIawnii.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1862.     2nded.,  1866.     P.  Svo.  10/6. 
Hunnewell.  J.  F.  [and  others].     liihlioqraph;!  of  the  Hncaiian  Js'ands. 
Jarves,  J.  J.     Hist.  Jlawaiian  Idands.     Bost.  and  L.,  1843.     12mo.  3/6. 
„       Scenes  and  Scenery  of  the  Sandicich  Islands.     Bost.  and  L.,  Ib-t4. 
Judd.  Laura  F.     Honolulu..    N.Y.,  ls8:).     12mo,  $1.25. 
Kalakua  and  Daggett.     Mytl-t  and  Mots  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.     N.Y.. 
Mi.'i.iioiiary  Records :    Sandicich  Island.^.     L.,  IK")7.     18mn,  1/6. 
Staley,  Bp.  (Honolulu)      Five  V'mr^'  Church  Work  in  Hawaii.    L.,  ISGS.     P.  Svo,  5;' 
ThrunCs  Hawaiian  Almanac  (^annual).    Honolulu,  18S7.     25  cts. 


HAYTI  AND  SANTO  DOMINGO. 


Bost..  IS69. 
12mo,  8/- 
1883. 


•11 


J6) ;  Hayes 
and  others. 


Bonneau,  A.     Haiti.     Paris,  1S()2.     Svo,  3  francs, 

Eldin.     Haiti.     Toulouse,  1S79.     1  franc  10  cts. 

Hazard,  8.     Santo  Domiyigo :  with  Bibliography.    L.,  1873.    Svo,  18/- 

Mackenzie,  C.     Notes  on  Jiayti  and  San  Doniimjo.     L.,  1830.     2   vols,  p.  Svo,  21/- 

Santo  Domingo,  Life  in.    N.Y.,  1873.    12mo,  $1.75. 
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m 


ChriBtlieb,  T.     Th/^  Indo-Iirithh  Opium  Trade  and  its  EjferU.    L.,  1879.    2n(l  cd.. 

18K1.     l2mo,  2/- 
Cox,  Sir  0.  W.     Jlistory  of  the  Extahilshment  of  lirithh  Rule  in  India.     L.,  18M1. 

12mo.2/- 
Elliot,  H.  M.     HiKtory  of  India.    L.,  1867-77.     8  vols,  8vo.    Vols  1  nii«l  2,  18/.  ca.: 

vol  3,  24/'- ;  vols  4-r),  21/-  oa. ;  vols  7  nn.l  S,  21/-  ea. 
Elphimtone,  M.     Uixtory  of  India.     L.,   1«11.     2  vols,     'jth  cd.,  by  Cowcll,    18(50. 
1  vol,  8vo,  18/. 
^         The  liixr  of  the  Brit  ink  Potver  in  the  Fast.    Ed.  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart. 
L..  1S87.     8vo,  16/- 
Orant.  J.     A  llixtory  of  India.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1H76-77.     2  vols.  4to,  $4.00  oa. 
Hunter.  Sir  W.  W.     A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  People,     h.,  18H2.     7th  cd.,  1H8.'J. 
r.  Kvo.  3/6. 
The  Jnipirial  (iazrttecr  of  Indir.     L.,  IKSl.     9  vols.     2nd  cd.,  1HH5. 
The  Indian  Empire.     L,  1882.     2n(l  cd.,  1SS6.     Svo.  21/- 
The  Indian  Mitmhnanit.     L.,  1871.     3rd  cd..  1.S7G.     8vo,  10/6. 
Marflhman,  J.  C.     Ilixtory  of  India.     L.,  ISCiT.     3  voN,  p.  Svo,  ca.  7/6. 
MillB,  Jas.     Eixt.  British  India.     L.,  1818.     3  vols.     'A\i  cd.,  is.-y.    y  vols,  12mo,  51/. 

Index,  12mo. 
Taylor,  Col.M.     Hid.  India.     L.,  1870.     3rd  cd.,  1877.     P.  8vo,  7/6. 
Wheeler,  J.  T.    Hint.  India.    L.,  1S«;7-81.    4   vols,  8vo.    Vol  1,  18/-;   vol  2,  21/-; 
vol  3,  18/-;  vol  4,  pt.  1,  14/-;  pt.  2,  12/- 
„         Short  Hist.  India,  Afghanistan,  yij>al,  and  Burma.     L.,  1880.     I*.  8vo,  12/. 
„        India  under  British  iiuU:    L.  and  N.Y.,  1886.     8vo,  12/6. 


n 


INDIA— (//)  Travels.  Manners  and  Customs,  and  Missions. 


■  n 


2nd  cd,,  1858. 
12mo,  $1.50. 


Koy.  8vo 


Adams.  W.  H.  D.     India.    L.,  1887.     Fol.,  10/6. 

Allen,  D.  0.     India,  Ancient  and  Modern.     l>ost.,   1856. 

[Ilnp^.  i)rice,  14/-]. 
Anderson.  R.     Jiissions  A.B.C'.P.M.  in  India.     Bost.,  1874. 
Arnold,  E.     India  lievisited.     L..  1S86.     P.  8vo.  7/6. 

Arthur,  W.     A  Mission  to  the  My.<iore.     L.,  1847.     2nd  ed.,  1848.     12rao,  7/- 
Bacheler,  0.  E.     Hinduism  and  Christianity  in   Oris.sa:    Aeeount  if  Am.   Frnn'ill 

Baptist  Mi.<ision  in  Northern  Orissa.     Dover,  N.ll.,  18.")4.     24nio.  .M)  cts. 
Badley.  B.  H.     Indian  Missionary  Directory.     I.uoknow  and  N.Y.,  1876,     3rd  cd., 

188(). 
Bartlett,  S.  C.     Missions  A.B.C.F.M.  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
Blackett.  H.  F.     My  Two  Years  in  an  Indian  Mission.     L., 
Bose.  S,  C.      //indoos  as  they  are.     L.,  1881.     2nd  cd.,  1884. 
Bradbury.  J.     I/>dia  :  Its  Condition,  Bel iy ion,  and  Missions. 
Brittan.  H.  G.     A  \Voman\t  Talk  about  India.     I'hila.,  18S0. 


Host.,  1S86.     ISmo,  6d. 
l^<84.     Cr.  8vo,  1/6. 
P.  8vo,  7/6, 
L.,  1884.     P.  8vo,  4/6. 
KJino,  DO  cts. 


Buckland,  C.  T.     Sketehes  of  Social  Life  in  India.     L.,  1884.     P.  «vo,  5/- 
Butler,  W.     The  Land  of  the  Veda.     N.Y.,  1871.     8vo,  §3.50. 

,,       From  Boston  to  Bareilly  and  back.     N.Y.,  1S85.     12uio,  $1.50. 
Buyers,  W.     Lettrrs  on  India,  as  rcyards  Christianity.     L.,  1S40.     12mo,  5/- 

„       Uceollret ions  of  Nortlurn  India.     L.,  1848.     2nd  ed..  1866.     8vo.  5/- 
Caird,  J.     India  :  The  Land  and  the  People.     L.  and  N.Y.,  lSy3.     8vo,  7/6, 
Caldwell.  E.     Lectures  on  the  Tin?ievelly  Mi.^sions.     L.,  1857.     P,  8vo,  2/6. 
Campbell.  J.  E.     Missions  in  Upper  India.    L.,  1H56, 
Carpenter,  Mary.     Six  Months  in  India.    L.,  1868.     2  vols,  p.  8vo,  18/- 
Chambers.  J.     lip.  Ilebcr  and  Indian  Missions.     L.,  1846.     12 mo,  2/6. 
Chaplin.  Mrs.  A.  C.      Our  Gold  Mine :  Stori/  of  Am.  Bapt.  Miss,  in  India. 

1878.    2nd  cd.,  1879.     12mo,  $1.25, 
Clark,  E.  W.     From  Ilony  Kong  to  the  Himalayas.     N.Y.,  1880,     16mo,  $1,50, 
Clarkson,  W.     India  and  the  Gospel.    L.,  1850,     Cr,  8vo,  6/- 
Clough,  J.  E.     From  Darkness  to  Light:  Story  of  Telugu  Awakening.     Lost. 
3rd  cd.,  1882.    16mo,  $1.25. 


Bost,, 


1880. 
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2n(l  ctl. 
L.,  18H1. 
2,  IS/,  ea.: 

vrll,    IHfiO. 

)<)ke,  Bfirt. 

Ii"(h1.,  1885. 
in. 

,12nio,  51/. 
vol  2,  21/-; 

r.  8vo,  12;- 


I.     Roy.  8vo 


7/- 

[iii.  Fro  mil 
:-lnH).  ."()  cts. 
7t>.     ;}r(l  fd., 

18mo,  6d. 

o,  1/y. 

P.  Svo,  4/G. 
ts. 


,,  5/. 

.•V- 

/G. 
0. 


India.     Bost., 

$1.50. 

,     Bust.,  1880. 


Collini,  E.     AfiMxlonary  EnterpriK<^  in  the  Kit*t,  with  cup.  nf.  to  Syrian  Chrintiant 

of  Mitlithar.     \..,  IST.'l     1'.  Kvo,  «;/- 
Cumming,  C.  F.  Gordon-.     ///  the  Jlimalayan  and  on  the  Indian  Plaint.     L.  Jind  N.Y., 

IHSI.     1'.  8v(),  H/tJ, 
Cunningham,  W,      Chrixtian  Civilination,  with  njucial  ref.  to  India.     L.  aud  N.Y,, 

1880.    r.  8v(.,  n/. 

Cult.  R.  N.     PiHuren  of  Indian  Life  *  *  •  1852—1881.     L.,  1881.     8vo,  7/6. 

Dai,  Devendra  N.     Skrtchm  of  Ilimloo  Lifr.     L.,  18H7.     P.  Svo,  "/- 

Day.  L.  B.     Folk  Talrx  of  Jlmrfal.     L.  and  N.Y.,  188:».     P.  8vo,  4ji\. 

Dobbi,  R  S.     Jti  iiiini.nrncr.i  of  Life  in  Mynorc,  South  India,  and  JJunnah.     L.,  1882. 

]'.  «vo,  4/*;. 
Donglai,  Bp.  H.  A.     MiKsions  in  India.     Seven  Letters.     L.,  1877.     P.  8vo,  2/0. 
Dubois,  Abbe  J.  A.  [Imlianl,     Character,  Manners  and  C'untuinn,  •  *  and  Imttitutionn, 

JleliyioiiM  ana   f'iril.     L.,    1H17.     4to,   42/-    2nd  <;d.,   witli   notes,   cor- 
rections, and  additions  l)y  G.  W.  Pf)|)e.     Madras,  18(;2. 
„       Littrrtf  on  the  State  of  Chrixtianity  in  India  ;  in  whir/i  tht  Conversion  of  th» 

Hindoos    is    ronsidrred   as    impracticable,      L.,    1823.      8vo,   7/-     [See 

Hough,  J.,  and  Tow.nlky,  H,] 
Duff.  A.     India  and  the  Indian  Missions.     L.,  1839.     8vo,  12/- 
LuUei,  J.  W.     Missionary  Life  in  India.     Phila.,  1854.     Fcap.  Svo,  80  cts. 
Ellis,   H.    W.     Our  Eastern  Sisters  and  their  Mi^^sionary  Illpers.     L.  and  N.Y., 

1883.     P.  Hvo,  2/G. 
Ephemeridei.     The  Indi/ni  Church  Directory  for  the  Prorince  of  India  ami  Ceylon. 

Calcutta,  12th  ed.,  1830.     8vo. 
Fergusson,  J.     Tree  and  Serjfcnt   Worship,  Mythology  and  Art  in  India.     L.,  1869. 

4to,  1(15/. 
Frudge,  Mrs.  Fanny  R.     India.     Boat.,  1881.     12mo,  $1.50. 

Forbes,  A.     Jli/iyions  of  India  :  A  Plea  for  Indian  Missions.     L.,  1865.     8vo,  1/- 
Fox.  H.  W.     Chapters  on  Missions  in  South  India.     L..  1848.     l2mo,  3/0. 
Framjee.  Dosab.     Hist.  Manners  and  Iteliy.  of  the  Parsers.     L.,  18513.     Svo,  10/- 
Frere,  Sir  Bartlo.     Indian  Missions.     L.,  1873.     P.  8vo,  5/- 
Oangooly,  J.  Chunder  (Hindoo).     Life  and  Religion  of  the  Hindoos.     L,  and   Boat., 

18(50.     Fcap.  Hvo.  5/- 
Oerhard,  P.     llesehiehte  der  .Mission  unter  den  Kolhs.     Berlin,  1883.     8vo,  1|  marks. 
Germann,  W.     Die  Kirehc  dcr  Thomas  Christen.     Gottingen,  1877.     Svo,  15  marks. 
Oogerly,  G.     Pioneer  Work  in  Benqal,  with  liioqraphical  Notices  of  the  Missionary 

Leaders.     L.,  1S71.     l\  Svo,  fi/. 
Gospel  in  Santhalistan.     By  an  Old  Indian.    L.,  1875.     P.  Svo,  2/6. 
Gover,  C.  E.     Folli-lore  of  Southern  India.    L.,  1872.     Roy.  Svo,  10/6. 
Guthrie,  Mrs.  Kate.     Life  in  Western  India.     L,,  1881.     2  vols,  p.  Hvo,  21/- 
Handmann,  R.     Fc.  Lnth.  Mission  in  Ostindien.     Leipzig,  1888.     Fol.,  40  pfennigo. 
Hauser,  Mrs.  I.  L.     The  Orient  and  its  People.     Milwaukee,  1876.     l2mo,  SI. 75. 
Hector,  Parker  and  Payn.     Statistical  Tall'is  of  Prot.  Missions  iih  India,  Ceylon,  etc. 

L.,  1883.     Sup.  roj'.  Svo,  5/- 
Hewlett,  Miss  S.  S.     Daughters  of  the  King  :  Women  of  Lidia.     L.,  1887.     Svo,  5/- 
Hoole,  E.     Karratire  of  a  Mission  to  Madras,  IS20-28.     L.,  1844,     12mo,  7/6. 
Hope.  T.  C.     Church  and  State  in  India.     L.,  1885.     Svo,  1/- 
Hough,  J.     A  liephj  to  the  Letters  of  de  jihbe  Dubois  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in 

India.     L.,  1824.     ^  0,  5/- 
„      History  of  Christianity  i.o  India  from,  the  commeneenicnt  of  the  Christian  Em. 

L.,  1849-60.     5  voLs,  Svo  ;  vols  1  to  4.  48/- ;  vol  5,  10/6. 
Howard,   G.   B.      Christians  of  St.   Thomas    and    their    Liturgies.      L.,   1864.      P. 

Svo,  10/- 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  E.  J.     Six  Years  in  India.    N.Y.,  18GG.     12mo,  S1.25. 

ff  (Jems  of  India  ;  or,  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Hindoo  and  Mohainmedan 

Women.     N.Y.,  1875.     12mo.  §1.25. 
Hunter.  R.     Hist.  Mks.  Free  Ch.  of  Scotland  in  India  and,  Africa.     L.,  1873.     Cr. 

Svo,  3/(i. 
Hutcheon,  Mrs.     (Jlimpses  of  India  and  Mission  Life.    L.,  1878.     P.  Svo,  .3/- 

„  Lea  res  from  a  Mission-house  in  India.     L.,  1st  and  2nd  cds.,  1880.     Sq. 

16  mo,  1/- 
India,  Value  of  Missions  in,  estimated  by  a  Layman  who  has  seen  them.    L.,  1873. 
Karaka,  D.  Framji.     Hi.st.  Parsis.     L.,  iH84.     2  vols,  8vo,  36/- 
Kaye.  J.  W.     Hist.  Christianity  in  India.     L.,  1859.     Svo,  16/- 
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Kennedy,  J.     Life  and  UVrA-  in  lienarcn  and  Kuwaon,  1.S30-77.    L.  and  N.Y.,  IKS4. 


C'r.  Hvo.  6 


Laurie.  W.  ] 
Leupolt,  C. 


rmxi 


L 


B. 


» 


.  Jir  (iitnlcK  11/ ,S»/n  ):sfifiiin  ond /(/ulafri/.    !>.,  l.sll>.     12mo,  4/r>. 

Uicollertionit  of  an   Jndian  JJiMxinmir;/.     L,,  lhli2.      3nl  ed.,  1873. 

1-Jn»n.  l/«;. 

Flirt hn-  I{io>lhr(iou/f.     L..  l«t  and  2n(l  cds..  ]Ss|.     P.  Svo,  5/- 
Lloyd.  Helen.     Uimlu  Women,  with  (ili/njiscs  intu  thtir  Life  nnd  /cnanan.    L.,  ISSl. 

<'r.  Hvo,  2/«. 
Long.  J.     Iliil'h.lh'nijiilMigtion^.di.Eiiff.     L.,  IPtH.     r.  8vo.  9,'- 
Lowe,  Clara  M.  8.     I'linrooti/ ;  or,  Tlo   (ionpel  u-iiiiiiny  ifn  nuiy  among  tho   M'omen  if 

Jnilia.     L.,18h>.     I'.  Kvo.  2/6. 
Lowrie.  J.  C.      T>ro  Yrarn  in  I'jiii'V  India.     N.V..  IK.'O.     12mo.  Sl..")(j. 
Mackenzie.  Mrs  Colin.    Lift  in  the  J/isKun,  the  Camp,  and  thr  /a  nana.   L.  and  N.Y., 

iHuiJ.     2  vols.     2nd  cd..  1S:.:{.     1  vol.  2/- 
Marathi  Minsion,  Memorial  J'ajn  rx  nf  thr  American.     Bombay,  188u. 
Matter.    8.     Land  of   Charity:    Travaneore  and   itn   People,   with    a  JS'arrative  of 

MisKionanj  Labour.     L.  and  N.Y..  1H7".      P.  Hvo.  <'>/- 
AIi»itiflnarij   Conference  {(rem  ral).     Calcutta:  CalL-utta.  l!S'>.'» ;   (lotacamund:  }>\'m\v^<, 

IHaH;    Panjah:   Lahore.    186:i  ;    Allahabad :    L..   1873;    South  India: 

Madra".  185X  ;  South  India  and  Ceylon  :  .Madras,  1^*80,2  vols  ;  Calcutta: 

Calcutta.  1882-3. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.      Mixxionan/'n   Wife  amonij  the    Wild  Tribe*  of  Bengal.     L,,  1871. 

12n)n.  1/-         ' 
„  Mrs.  Murray.     Sccnex  in  Southern  India.    N.Y.,  IsSfi.     12mo.  51.50. 

Mullens.  Mrs.      The  Missionary  on  the  (uinyig.     L.,  1S.')7.     Ifinio,  1/- 

„         I'll  it  hand  Victory:  Story  if  Chrixtianitii  in  lienqal.     L.,  1st  and  2ud  eds., 

18G7,     r2mo,  4/6  ' 

J.     MiKxion<<  in  South  I'  dia  visited  and  discribed.     L.,  1855.     8vo.  4/- 
licvieic  of  Tin    leans'  Mi.<ixi"nary  Lahourx  in  India,   1852-r)l.      L.,    1803. 

8vo.  3/6. 

Newman.  H.  8.     />////.*  */  ^rair  in  India.     L.,  Is82.     8vo.  .'/- 
Nottrott.  L.     Die  (losgner'eche  Mi.if.ion  u:  ti  r  dm  A'olhx.     llalle,  187-4-87.    2  vols,  Svo, 

8  marks. 
Noyes.  £.     History  of  thr  OrLisa  Min-iion.     I'hila..  lf^35. 

Paisingham,  Capt.     Missionary  Tour  in  India  and  dylon.     L.,  1881.     12mo,  2/- 
Pettitt.  Geo.     The  Tinnerdly  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.     L.,  1851. 

12mo,  7/G. 
Philipoo,  E.     Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar.     L..  isfj'j.     P.  Svo,  2/G. 
Pitman.  Mrs.  E.  R.     Indian  Zi  nana  Mi.ssii<tui.     L.,  18sO.     6d. 
Plath,  K.  H.  C.      (io.s.iners  Mission  unti  r  Ilindu"  u.  Kolhs  lan  Xeujahr,  187s.      Berlin, 

1879.     Svo.  3  marks. 
„     Nordindische  Missionseind}itcTir.    Berlin,  1870.    2ndcd..lSSl.   Svo,  30  pfennigc. 
..     Eine  lit  ise  nach  Indicn.     Berlin.  1880.     Svo,  1  mark  20  ])f. 
Kamabai,  Pundita.     The  ITujh-castc  Hindu  Woman.     Phila..  1SS7.     Svo.  Sl.2.i. 
Rautenberg.     Hnndschau  iiher  die  Gcsehichte  der  iJiinisih-Siiihsl.schenev.  Luth.  Miss. 

nntur  den  Tamulen.     Leipzig,  1S8S.     Svo.  2  marks, 
RouBselt,  L.     India  and  its  Native  Princes.    L.,  1813.     2nd  ed.,  1877.     4to,  42/- 
Eowe.  A.  D.     Kviryday  Life  in  India.     L.  and  N.Y..  1881.     12mo,  7/6. 
Eowney,  H.  B.     The  Wild  Tribes  of  India.     L..  18S2.     P.  Svo,  S/G. 
Schreiber,  A.     Die  Kirche  vnd  die  Mis.sion  in  Niederliindisch-Indien.     Leiden,  1883. 
Scott,  T.  J.     Mis-tionary  Life  among  the  Milages  of  India.     Cincinnati,  187G.     12ino, 

Si. 75. 

Sherring,  M.  A.     'I he  Indian  Church  dnring  the  Great  lirbellion.     L.,  1858 
The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus  (lienares).     L.,  1868.     8vo,  21/- 
Ilindoo  Pilgrims.     L.,  1878.     P.  Svo,  5/- 
Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes.     Calcutta.  1880. 
IIi.st.   Prot.  Miss,  in    Hidia.     1706—1871. 
1884.     P.  Svo,  6/- 

Stolz,  C.     Hie  Hosier  Mi.<tsion  in  Indien.     Basel,  1884.     Svo.  50  pfennige. 
Storrow,  E.     India  and  (hrLitian  Missions.     L.,  1859.     12mo,  2/6. 

„     India  (Peojde  and  3//.v.s/()«.«),     L..  1883,  2  parts. 
Strickland,  W.     Jesuit  in  India.     L.,  1852.     ISmo,  2/- 

.,        and  T.  W.  M.  Marshall.     Catholic  Missions  in  Southern  India  to  186'.    L  , 
1865.     P.  Svo,  5/- 


12mo,o. 


L.,  1875.     2nd  ed.     E.  StoiTow 


; 
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vV.,  l^^M. 

lL'mo,4/t',. 
etl.,  1S7;{, 


.    L.,  18S1. 

Wotii'n  of 
..  and  N.Y., 

\iirratir.e  >'f 

lid  :  Muilra*, 
k)iith  Jndid  : 
s  ;  Calcutta: 

.     L.,  1^71. 

81.50. 

,11(1  2ucl  cds., 

;to.  4/- 

L.,    18(>3. 
.    2  vols,  8vo, 


l2mo.  2/- 
■ti/.     L.,  1851. 


,878.      Berlin, 

o,  30  pfennigc. 

).  SI. 25. 

ev.  Lnth.  Mhs. 

4to,  42/- 


Leidcn,  IsHit. 
,  187r>.     l-'ino, 

858.     12mo,o- 


I.      E.    StOlTOW 


e. 


?/rtfol86r>.   L, 


>' 
?> 


Tayler.  W.     Thirtij-riiiht  Yuirx  !n  India.     L.,  18S1-82.     2  vols,  8vo,  50/- 
Taylor,  W.     lour  Yiurx   ('(impahjn  in  Jndiu.     N.Y..  I.s7i5. 

,,     'J'tn    Yiarx  of  Silf-xiipporfinrf  Missiona  in  India.     N.Y.,   1882.     12ino,  $1.25. 
Thobarn,  J.  M.     My  MigKionari/  Apprenticeship.     L.,  1884. 
Townley,  H.     Anxircr  to  the  Abbe  du  JioiJi.    L.,  1824.     8vo,  4/H. 
Tucker,  Miss  Charlotte.     South  Ind      Mi-uinnary  Skrfrhc';.     L..  1848.     12mo,  G/- 
Urwick,  W.     Imlian  I'icturcx.     L.  and  N.Y..  1881.     Imp.  8vo,  y/- 
Wallace,  B.  India  in  1877.     Kdiu..  1888.     8vo,  21/- 
Walsh,  J.  J.     ^1  Ml  morial  of  the  Futtehyurk  jilixaion  and  Her  Martyred  Missionari  ,«. 

L.,  I «."/.».     8v...  lU/G. 
Ward.  F.  da  W.     India  and  the   Hindoos  *  *  Geography,  Hi-itory,  *  *  *  Religion,  *  * 

Ckrintian  Mi'ssion.'i.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1850.     2nd  ed..  1853.     12nio,  1/6. 
Warren.  J.      Fifteen  Years  (f  Missionary  Life  in  India,     riiila..  185G.     12mo.  80  ct3. 
Weitbrecht,  J.  J.     Prot.  Mis.^.  in  Bengal.     L.,  1844.     12m(>,  5- 

Mrs.     Letters  on  Female  Missionaries  in  India.     L.,  1843.     18mo,  2/- 
Mis-iionary  Sheteltes  in  Xorth  India.     L.,  1858.     12mo,  5/- 
Wovun  of  India  and  Christian  Work  in  the  Zenana.     li..  1875.     12ino,  3/- 
Wilder.  R.  G.     Mission  School  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.  in  India.     N.Y.,  18G1. 
"Wilkins,  W.  J.     Modem  Hinduism  (South  rn  India).     L.,  1887.     8vo,  16/- 

.,         JJaifg  Life  and  U'orh  in  India.     L..  1>87.     8vo.  5/- 
■Williams.  Monier.     .Uodim  India  and  the  Indians.     L.,  1S78.     4th  ed.,  1887.     8vo,  14/- 
Willis,  E.  F.     A  I'll  a  for  a  Missionary  Brotherhood  in  India.     Oxford,  1879. 
Wilson.  A.      The  Abode  of  Sniuc  :     Tour  of  Chinese  'Hint  ^o  the  Valleiis  of  the  Hima- 
laya.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1874.     T.  Svo.  lO/G. 
John.     Krangelization  if  India.     Edin..  IfSli*.     2nd  ed..  I.ss5.     12  mo,  6/- 
Ili.sf.  Sujijirissioji,  (f  Infantieide  in  \Ve,stern  India.     r»(jmba\-,  lb55. 
..     Indian  Casle.     Eilin..  i87S.     8vo,  31/G. 
Wylie,  M.     Bengal  as  a  Field  for  Missions.     L.,  1855.     8vo,  10/- 


INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Bancroft,  H.  H.     The  JSative  Ilaccs  of  the  Paeijic  States  of  North  America.     N.Y., 

1S74-7G.     5  vols,  8vf),  ea.  $5.50. 
Barrows.  W.     The  Indian's  side  if  the  Indian  Question,     Best..  1888. 
Brinton.  D.  G.     Myths  of  the  Xcw  World.     N.Y..  18G8.     2nd  ed.,  187G.     12mo.  ^2.50. 
Brooks.  E.  S.     Thr  Story  of  the  Ameriean  Indian.     Bost.,  1887.     8mo.  $2.50. 
Catlin.  G.     Manners,   Cu.stoms,  and  Condition  if  the  JVorth  Auurican  Indians.     L., 

ISll.     2  vol.-^.     Gih  cd..  1S76.     Roy.  8vo,  63'- 
,,     Life  among  the  Indians.     L.,  1861,     3rd  cd.,  1874.     12mo,  .3/6. 
„     0-kec-pa :  A  lleligious  Ceremony  *  *   if  the  Maadaris.     li.,   1867.     Roy.  8vo. 

14/- 
Dodge,  R.  J.     Uur  Wild  Indians.    N.Y'..  1882.     8vo,  $2.75, 
Drake,  L.  G.     Book  of  the  Indians.     Bost..  ls:53.     11th  ed.,  1851 ;    n.e.  with  add.  by 

J.  \V.  O'Neill,  rbila.     Roy.  8vo.  §4.00. 
Eastman.  Mrs.  M.  H.    Dahcotah  ;  or,  Life  and  Legends  of  the  Sioux.  N.Y.,  1849.    12mo. 

.<;  !.."*'•. 
Eells,   Myron.     Hist.   Indian  Missi.»is  on  the  Pacific  Coast.     Phila..   1882.     12mo, 

.$1.25. 
„       Ten   Yiar.-i'  Mi.ssionary  Work  among  the  Indians  at  Skokomish,  Bust..  1886. 

12nio.  .$1.25, 
Ellis,  G.  E.     li/'d  Man  and    White  Man  in  X.A.,  from   its  Discovery  to  tfie  Present 

Time.     Bost..  18^2.     Svo.  $3..50. 
Everhard.  P.     Hist.  Bap.  Indian  Miss,  in  X.A.     Bost.,  1831.     24mo. 
Finlev,  J.  B.     Hist.  [M.E.]   Wyandott  Mi.ss.  at    Upper  Sandusky.  Ohio.     Cincinnati, 

1840.     12rao. 
„       Life  among   the  Indians.     Ciaciunati,   18.^7.     2nd  ed.,   Is6'^.     12mo,  $1.75. 
Garrett.  J.B.  (ed).     Hist.  Sketeh  J/Z-m.  amnng  the  XA.  Indians.     Phila..  1881. 
Goode.  W.  H.     Oidji.^sts  of  Zion  (M<  s.  to  Indian.^).     Cincinnati.  1803.     12mo,  $1.75. 
Hackewelder.   J.      Miss.   United  Brethren  among  Delaware  and   Moheyan  Indian*. 

Phila.,  1820. 
Hale,  E.  E.     Origin  and  Early  Progress  of  Indian  Missions  in   Xew  England  (i» 

Am.  Antitj.Soc.  Proceedings),    Worcester,  Mass..  1873.    8vo,  §1.00. 
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Hines.  G.  A.     Illst.  Orcfjon  Jfixsiim.     Buffalo,  N.Y.,  1850. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  H.  H.     A   Century  of  Dishonor :  A  Sketch   of  tip  U.S.   fiov/rnmrnfx 

ihalhifj  with  some  of  the  Indian  Trihrx.     N.Y.,  ISi^^l  ;  ii.o.,  Bost.,  1885. 

12mo,'$1.50. 
Kip,  "W.  I.     Early  Jctnit  Missionii  hi    X.A.     N.Y.,  1847.      5th  etl.,  Albany,   1873. 

12rao,  SI.  50. 
.,     OhlJtsvit  3/i.<tKion.<i.     N.Y..  1875.     12mo,  $1.75. 
McCoy,  I.    Hist.  Baj).  Indian  Ml'^nons,     Washington.  D.C.,  1840. 
Parker,  S.     \^A.B.C.F.M.].    Exj^lorhig  Tonr  beyond  the  Itocky  Mountains  in  1835-7. 

Ithaca,  1838. 
Farkman  F.     The  Oregon  Trail.    N.Y.,  1849.     8vo.     (Manv  ext.  eds.,  present  price 

$2.50). 
Eiggs.  S.E.     Tahltoo  Wahkan,  or  the  Goii])el  among  the  Daliot as.    Bost.,  18G9.     IGmo, 

$1..">0. 
Schoolcraft,  H.   E.     Hist.  Indian  Tribes  U.S.A.     Phila.,  1851-4.     6  vols.    Imp.  4tn, 

$9.00. 
Shea.  J.  G.     Hist.  Cath.  Mi.<is.  among  Indian  Tribes  of  U.S.     1592—1854.    N.Y.,  1857. 

12mo,  $1..50. 
Short,  J.  T.     The  North  Aynerieans  of  Antiquity.     N.Y..  1880.     8vo,  $3.00. 
StrongjW.  T.     Apjyeal  to  the  Christian  Community  on  the  Conditions  and  Prospects 

of  the  Xeic  York  Indians.     N.Y..  1841. 
Tibbies,  T.  H.     Hidden  Pon-er  (Hist.  Indian  ri.ung).     N.Y.,  1881,     12mo,  $1.50. 
Wilson,  £.  F.     Missionary  Work  among  the  Ojibway  Indians.     L.,  188t».     8vo,  2/6. 


JAMAICA. 

Buchner.  J.  H.  Hist.  Mis,*.  United  Brethren  to  the  Xef/roes  in  Jamaica.  1754 — 1854. 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  and  L.,  1854.     24mo,  50  ots. 

Carlile.  W.     Mi.ysinn  Life  in  Jamaica.     L..  1884.     P.  8vo,  8/(!. 

Clark,  J. ;  Dendy,  W. ;  and  Philipps,  J.  M.  BajHiKt  Mi.sx.  in  Jamaica  from  its  Com- 
mencement, n-ith  Biog.  Notices  of  its  Fathers  and  Founders.  L.,  18G5. 
P.  8vo,  6/- 

Comford.  P.  H.     Miss.  Beminiscences ;  or,Javiaica.     L..  185G.     12mo,  2/- 

Duncan,  P.     Wesleyan  Mission  to  Jamaica.     L..  1849.     P.  8vo,  7/6. 

Gardner.  W.  J.     Hist.  Jamaica  *  *  and  Narr.  Progress  Beliyion.     L.,  1873, 

Samuel,  P.     Wesleyan  Missions  in  Jamaica  and  Honduras.    L.,  1850.     8vo,  10/- 


I  -. 

1*1-  * 


JAPAN. 

Adams,  F.  0.     Hist.  Japan  from  Earliest  Times  to  Present  Day.     L.,  1874.     2  vols, 

8vo,  42/- 
Ayrton,  M.  C.     Child  Life  in  Japan  and  Japanese  Stories.     L.,  1879.     2iul  cd.,  1888. 

8vo,  6/- 
Bird,  I.  L,     Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1880.     2  vols.  p.  8v().  24/- 

5th  ed.,  1885.      1  vol,  .ib.  p.  8vo,  7/G. 
Caddell,  C.  M.     Hist.  B.C.  Miss,  in  Japan  and  Paraguay.     L.,  1856.     12ni(),  2/G. 
Carrothers,  Mrs.  J.  D,     Sunrise  Kingdom  :  Life  *  *  in  Japan  and  Woman's  Work  for 
Woman  there.     Phila.,  1879.     12mo.  $2.00. 
„  £esa  and  Saijiro  ;  or,  Lights  and  Shades  of  Life  in  Japan.     N.Y.,  1888 

12mo,  $1.75. 
Dixon,  W.  G,     Land  of  the  Morning  ;  Japan,  and  its  People.     Edin.,  18G9,     3rd  etl., 

1882.     P.  8vo,  7/6. 
Faulds,  N.     Nine  Years  in  Nipon.     L.,  1884.     2nd  ed.,  1887.     P.  8vo,  3  G. 
Greey,  E.  (trans.).     The  Loyal  Bonins.    N.Y.,  1880  ;  n.c.,  1884.     8vo,  $1.75. 

,,       Golden  Lotus,  and  Other  Legends  of  Japan.     Bost.,  1883  *^.     12mo,  $1..50. 
„      BakiyCs  Jajiancsc  Bomance  :  A  Captive  of  Love.    Bost.,  188G.     4th  ed.,  1887. 
12mo,  $1.50. 
Grifflf,  W.  E.     The  Mikado's  Empire.    N.Y.,  1876.     4th  ed.,  1886.     8vo,  $4.00. 

,,       Japanese  Fairy   World.      Schenectadv,   N.Y.,    1880.      $1.50.      L.,    1887  sq. 
16mo,  3/6. 
Hawks,  F.  L-     E.vpedition  under  *  *  Perry  to  *  *  Japan.     N.Y.,  1856.     8vo,  $5.00. 
Holtham,  E.  G.    Eight  Years  in  Japan.    L.,  1883,     1'.  8vo,  9/- 
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House.  E.  H.    Japnnrxr.  Ejnsodcs.    Bost.,  1881.     24mo,  .$1.00. 

Humbert.  A.     Japan  and  the  Japanese.     L.,  1873.     2nil  ed..  1876,     4to.  21/- 

King  and  Lay.     Jlis-sionari/  Toitr  in  Japan.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1839.    2  vols,  p.  8vo,  14/- 

Lanman,  C.     Leading  Meiiof  Japan.    Bost.,  1883.     12mo,  S2.00. 

Maclay,  A.  C.     A  liundlc  of  Lvttcrs  fnm.  Japan.     N.Y.,  1886.     12mo,  $2.00. 

Mmionarics,  ConrcntUm  of^  Japan.    Tokiyo,  1878. 

„  ,.  At  Osaka.     Yokohama,  1883. 

M}.<i.uons  of  A.B.C.F.M.  in  JajJun.     Bost.,  1886.     16mo,  6  cts. 
Morse,  E.  S.     Japanese  Homes.     Bost.,  1885.     2nd  ed.,  1887.     8vo,  §3.00. 
Murdock.     Relitjions  Tract  Society  in  Japan.     Glasgow,  1882. 
Murray's  Handbook  for  Travillers  in  Central  and  Aorthern  Japan.     By  E.  M.  Satow 

and  Lieut.  A.  G.  S.  Hawes.     Yokohama,  1881.     2nd  ed.,  L.,  1884.    12mo, 

21/- 
Netto,    C.    von.      Papier-Schmetterlinge    aus    Japan.      Leipzig,    1887.      Imp.    4to, 

75  marks. 
Piper.  J.     Missions  in  Japan.     L.,  1887. 

Pruyn.  Mrs.  M.     Grandmamma's  Letters  from  Japan.    Best.,  1876.     l(!mo,  §1.00. 
Rein,  J.  J.     Japan.     L.  and  N.Y..  1S83.     2nd  ed.,  1884.     Hoy.  8vo,  25,- 
Reynolds.   Sir  E.  J.     Japan  :  Its  History,  Traditions,  and  Iteligion.     L.,  1st  and  2nd 

eds.,  1880.     2  vols,  8vo,  28/- 
Smith,  Bp.  Geo.     T7.«/Y  to  Loo-ckoo.    L.,  1852.     12mo,  2/6. 

..       7en  Weeks  in  Japan.     L.,  1861.     8vo,  14/- 
Stock.  E.    Japan  and  the  Japan  Mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci''ty.     L..  1880. 

Svo,   1/6. 
Thorpe,  P.     History  of  Japan.     L.,  1885.     P.  Svo,  .3/6. 

Wiley,  I.  D.     China  and  Japan,  Residence  and  Tour,  1877-78.     Cincinnati,  0.,  1879. 
12mo,  $1.50. 

JAVA. 

D'Almeida,  W.'B.     Life  in  Java     L.,  1864.     2  vols,  p.  Svo,  21/- 

Money,  J.  W.  B.     Java.     L..  1S61.     2  vols.  cr.  8vo,  21/- 

Raffles.  F.  S.     History  of  Java.    L.,  1817.     2  vols.     2nd  ed.,  1830.     Svo,  28/- 


LA3RAD0R.     Sec  Greenland. 

LOYALTY  ISLANDS. 

Macfarlane,  S.     Story  of  the  Lifu  Mission.    L.,  1873.    P.  Svo,  6/. 

MADAOASCAB. 

Ellis,  W.     History  of  Madagascar  *  *  Progress  of  the  Christian  Mission.    L.,  1838. 
2  vols.    Svo,  25/- 
„     Tliree  Visits  to  Madaya.'icar,  1853-54-56.     L.,  1858.     5th  1,U00,  1860.     Svo,  16/- 
.,     Madaqascar  Revisited.     L.,  1867.     Svo,  16/- 
„     The  Martyr  Church.     L.,  Is69.     2nd  ed.,  1870.     P.  Svo,  3/6. 
.,    Mrs.    Sarah   S.     Madagascar :   Its  Social   and  Religious  Progress.    L.,   1863. 
12mo,  3/6. 
Freeman,  J.  J.,  and  Johns,  D.     Xarrative  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Christians  in 

Madagascar.     L.,  1840.     12mo,  6/- 
Little,  A.  W.     Madagascar :  Its  Hi.^tory  and  People.     L.,  1884.     P.  Svo,  10/6. 
Madagascar  and  its  Mai'tyrs.     Phila.  (Pres.  Bd.).     ISmo,  50  cts. 
Matthews.  T.  T.     jVinc  Years'  Mission  Work  in  Madagascar.     L..  1881. 
Mears,  J.  W.     Story  of  Madagascar.     Phila.,    1873.     IGrao,  §1.25. 
Mullens,  J.     Twelve  Months  in  Madagascar.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1st  and  2nd  eds.,  1875. 

P.  Svo,  7/6. 
Oliver,  Lieut.  S.  P.     Madagascar  and  the  Malagasy.    L.,  1866.     Roy.  Svo,  42/- 
„      Madagascar  and  its  Former  Zfejnndencies.    L.,  1886.    2  vols,  Svo,  52/6. 
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Shaw,  G.  A.     Madagascar  and  France.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1885.     P.  18mo,  Gd. 

.,       Nadaffascar  of  To-day.     L.,  1886.     18mo,  Gd. 
Sibree,  J.     Madagascar  and  U»  People.     L.,  1870. 

,,      The  Great  African.  Island.    L.,  1879.     8vo,  12/- 
Ten  'Years'  of  Mission   Work  [ia  M.]  in  connection  ivith   the   London    Misxionary 
Society,  1870-80.     Antananarivo,  Madagascar,  1880. 


MALAY  ABCHIFELAGO. 

Bickmore.  A.  S.  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  L.,  1HG8.  8vo,  21/- 
Cameron.  J.  Our  Tropical  Possessions  in  Malayan  India.  L.,  186.'}.  8vo,  16'- 
Craofurd,  J.     Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Islands  and  Adjacent  Countries. 

L.,  1856. 
St.  John.  H.     The  Indian  Archipelago.    L.,  18'):^.     2  vols,  p.  8vo,  21/- 
Wallace,  A.  R.     Malay  Archipelago :   Aarratire   of  Travel   in,   1854-62.     L.,   18C9. 

2  vols.     4th  etl.,  1880.     P.  8vo,  7/6. 


MARQUESAS  ISLANDS. 

Dumottlin,    V.,  et    Desgraz.      lies   Marqu'i.se.s :  Hist,  geogr.    moeurs.      Paris,    1834. 

2  vols. 
Warren.  Mrs.  J.  S.     Morning  Star:  History  of  the  Children's  Missionary  Ve.'isel,  and 

the  Marquesan  and  Micronesian  Missions.     Dust.  (Am.  Tr.  Soc).     16mo, 

$1.00. 


I*  - 

III 

In 


MARSHALL  AND  GILBERT  ISLANDS 

Hager,  C.     Die  Mar.shall  Inseln.  Mit  e.  Anhang.  Die  Gilhtrt  Inseln.     Leipzig,  1886. 
8vo,  o  marks. 


MEXICO. 

Bancroft,  H.  H.     Mexico.     San  Francisco,  1883-5.     5  vols,  8vo,  each  $4.50. 

.,  I'ojmlar  History  of  the  Mcrieaii  People.     San  Francisco,  1887. 

Handelier.  A.  F.     Mciieo'.     Bost...  ISS;").     4to.  S5.00. 
Bishop,  W.  H.     Old  Mexico  and  her  Lost  Provinces.     N.Y.,  1883.     2ud  ed.,  1887. 

12mo,  S2.00. 
Conkling.  A.  B.     Appleton's  Guide  to  Mexico,  including  Guatemala.    N.Y.,  1884.   3rd 

ed.,  1886.     12mo,  S2.(K). 
Gooch.  Tanny  C.     Face  to  face  with  Mexicans.     N.Y\,  1S88. 
Haven.  G.     Our  Next-door  Neighhour  :  Mexico.     N.Y.,  1875.     Cr.  Svo,  S3.50. 
Janvier,  J.  A.     The  Mexican  Guide.     N.Y.,  1886.     2nd  ed.,  1888.     8vo,  S2.U0. 
Johnson,  H.  M.     About  3Iexico,  Past  and  Present.     I'hila.,  1887.      16mo,  $1.50. 
Ober,  F.  A.     Travels  in  Mexico.     Bost.,  1884.     8vo,  $3.75. 
Kankin,  Miss  Melinda.    Twenty  Years  among  the  Me.ricans:  A  Narrative  of  Missionary 

Lahmr.     Cincinnati.  1875.     2nd  ed.,  St.  Lonis,  1881.     12ino,  $1.25. 
Wilson,  R.  A.    Mexico  and  its  Rdigions.    N.Y.,  1855.    P.  8vo,  §1.75. 


MOROCCO. 


Beauclerk.  G.  '  A  Journey  to  Marocco  in  1826.    L..  182S.     Eoy.  8vo.  21/- 

Conring,  A.  von.    Marocco,  das  Land  und  die  Leute.    Berlin,  1880.    2nd  ed.,  1884.   8vo. 

5  marks. 
Cowan.  G.  D.,  and  Johnston.  R.  L.  N.     Moorish  Lotos  Leaves  :     Southern  Marocco. 

L.,  1883.     8vo,  10/6. 
De  Amicis,  E.     Morocco.     L.,  1879.     4to,  21/- 
Hodgkin,  T.    Journey  to  Marocco.    L.,  1866.     Roy,  8vo,  21/- 


Visxionary 
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Hooker,  J.  D.,   and  Ball,  J.       Tour  in  Morocco  and  the   Great  Atlas.      L..  1878. 

Horowitz.  V.  J.     Murokko.    LcipziLr,  1887.     Svo,  4  marks. 

Murray,  Mrs.  E.     ,'il.rtei'n  rears  in  Morocco,  Spain,  etc.     L.,  1859.    2  vols,  Svo,  30/- 

Perrier,  A.     Winter  in  Morocco.     L.,lS73.     2u(l  ed.,  1875.     P.  8vo,  3/6. 

EohlfiB,  G.     Morocco,  and  Journrys  throvgh  the  Oases  of  JDraa  and  Tafiet.     L.,  1874. 

Svo,  12/-     (Oripr.  Ger.  ed.,  Bremen,  18G9.     4tli  eJ.,  1884.) 
Watson,  B.  S.     ^1  \isit  to  Wazan,  the  Sacred  City  of  Morocco.    L.,  1880.     Svo,  10/6. 


21/. 

16/- 
Coutitrics. 


L.,   18C9. 


'aris,    1834. 

Vessel,  and 
oc).     IGmo, 


leipzig,  18SC. 


ad  ed.,  1887. 
Y.,  1884.  3rd 


3.. 50. 
?2.U0, 
,  !jl.50. 

of  Missionary 
10,  $1.25. 


id.,  1884.   Svo. 
iern  Marocvo, 


NAVIGATORS'  ISLANDS.     See  Samoa. 


NEW  BRITAIN. 


Powell,  Wilfrid.     Wanderings  in  a  Wild  Country;  or.  Three  Years  among  the  Canni- 
bals  of  J\'ew  Britain.     L.,  ls,s;j.     hVo,  18/- 

NEW  CALEDONIA. 

Lemire,  C.      Voyage  a  pied  en  JWun-dlr-  Caledonio  et  description  des  Nouvelles-IIebrideg, 
Paris,  1884.     Svo,  7^  francs. 


NEW  GUINEA. 

Baltin,  E.    Morgenrothc  auf  New  Guinea  [Mittheilnngen  avs  dem  Lchcn  d.  Missionars 

J.  G.  Gei.'^.sler].     Kaiserswerth,  1878.     Svo,  1  mark  80  pfennige. 
Chalmers.  J.     Pioneering  in  Xew  Guinea.     L.,  1887.     Svo.  16/- 
Gill.  W.  W.     Life  (in  'the  South  Paeijic  and  Xeiv   Guinea).     L.   and    N.Y.,  1876. 

]6mo,  .'3/0. 
,.     Jottings  from  the  Pacijie.     L.  and  X.Y.,  1885.     P.  Svo,  5/- 
,.     Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific.     L.,  1876.     P.  ><xo,  9/- 
Guillemard,  P.  H.  H.      Cruise  **  to  New  Guinea.     L.,  1887.     2  vols,  Svo,  42/- 
Hager,  C.     Kaiser   Wilhelm's  Land  (^New  Guinea}  und  den  Bismarck  Archijfelago. 

Leipzifj,  1886.     Svo,  2  marks. 
Lindt,  J.  W.     Picturesque  New  Guinea.     L.,  1887.     4to,  42/- 
Lyne,  C.     Neio  Guinea.     L.,  1885.     2  vols,  p.  Svo.  10/6. 
Macfkrlane,  S.     Amonq  the  Cannibals  of  Neio  Guinea.     Mission  of  the  Lofi^fon  Miss. 

Soc.     L..'  1888.     Svo,  5/- 
Moresby,  Capt.  J.     Discoveries  and  Surveys  in  New  Guinea  and  tJie  d' Entrecasteux 

Islands.     L.,  1876.     Svo,  1.5/- 
Murray,  A.  W.     Forty  Years'  Mission-work  in  Polynesia  and  New  Guinea,  1835-75. 

L.  and  N.Y.,  1876.     1'.  Svo,  7/6. 
Strachan,  J.     Exploratiojis  and  Adrrnture.'!  in  New  Guinea,     L.,  1888.     Svo,  12/- 
Xrt-gance,  L.  "  Adventures  in  New  Guinea.    L.,  1876.     12mo,  6/- 


NEW  HEBRIDES  AND  SANTA  CRUZ. 

Brenchley,  J.  L.     Cruise  of  II.M.S.  Curafoa  among  the  South  Sea  Islands,  in  1865. 

L.,  1873.     Svo,  42/- 
Campbell,  F.  A.     A  Year  in  the  New  Hebrides.    L.,  1874.     P.  Svo,  5/- 
Coote,  W.     Wanderings  South  and  East.     L.,  1882.     Svo.  21/- 
Gill,  W.     Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands  :  An  Account  of  Reecnt  Missionary  Success  in 

the  New  Hebrides,  ete.    L.,  1855-56.     2  vols.     9th  1.000,  1871.     1  vol. 

P.  Svo,  2/6.     Phila.,  Is56.     2  vols,  12mo.     Vol  1,  $1.00  ;  vol  2,  80  cents. 
Inglis,  J.     Li  the  New  Ilebrides  {^Thirty -three  years'  Missionary  WorK).    L.,  1886. 

P.  Svo,  5/- 
Markham,  A.  H.     Cruise  of  the  Rosario  amongst  the  New  Hebrides  and  Santa  Cruz 

Islands.     L.,  1873.     Svo,  16/- 
Steeie,  R.     The  New  Hehr ides  and  Christian  Missions.    L.,  l.^-O.     P.  Svo,  8/6. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


Barker.  Lady. 


(See  also  Australia.) 

Station  Life  m  New  Zealand.     L.,  1870.     3rd  ed.,  18R.3.     P.  8vo,  3/6. 
„  Amiificyuents  „  L.,  1873,     3rd  ed.,  1875.     12mo,  3/6. 

Bradshaw,  J.     Ken:  Zealand  a.t  it  h.    L.,  1883.     8vo,  12/6. 
Brown,  W.    JVeiv  Zealand  and  its  Ahoriffoiees.    L.,  1845.    P.  8vo,  8/- 
BuUer,  J.     Forty  Years  in  JS'ejv  Zealand  *  *   Chridianization.     L.,  1878.     8vo,  10/6. 

..      Xen-  Zealand  :  Past  and  Present.     I;,.  1880.     P.  8vo,  3/6. 
Cowie,  Bp.  W.  G.     Our  Lan  Year  -in  Kew  Zealand.     L.,  1888.     8vo,  7/6. 
Grey,  G.     Polynesian  J/yfhnloqi/  and  Ancient  Traditional  Uisfory  of  the  Keio  Zealand 

liaee.     L.,  "lS55.  "  P.  8vo.  lO/C. 
Hodder.  E.     Memoriti>  of  Xcw  Zealand  Life.     L.,  1862.     2n(l  ed..  1863.     12mo,  3;6. 
Maori  Menu  ntocs :  Add  remotes  hy  the  Sat  ires  of  New  Zealand.     L.,  1857.     8vo,  4/6. 
Marshall,  W.B.     Tno  Visits  to  Neio  Zealand.    L.,  1836.     1.3mo.  7/6. 
Nicholas,  J,  L.      Voyage  to  Ncio  Zealand  (1814-15)  icith  Ihv.  Samvel  Marsden.     L., 

1S17.     2  vols.  8vo,  24/- 
NichoUs,  J.  H.  Kerry.     The  King  Country  ;  or,  Explorations  in  Ne7v  Zealand.    L.  and 

N.Y.,  1st  .ind  2nd  eds.,  1S84.     8vo.  21/- 
Polack.  J.  S.     Manners  and  Customs  of  the  New  Zeulanders.     L.,  1840.     2  vols,  p. 

Svo.  ]  (•./- 
Eusden.  G.  W.     History  of  New  Znland.     L.,  188.3.     3  vols,  Svo.  50/- 
Shortland,  Ed.     Southern  Districts  of  Neto  Zealand  (1843-44).     L.,  1S51.     P.  Svo,  10/6. 
J,  Traditions  and  Supcrstitionx  of  the  Neiv  Zealanders.      L.,  1854.      2ad  ed., 

1857.     P.  Svo,  7/6. 
„  Maori  Erligion  and  Mythology.     L.,  1882.     P.  Svo,  3/- 

Taylor,  E.     New  Zealand  and  its  Jnhalitants.     L.,  1855.    2nd  ed.,  1870.     Svo,  25/- 

..       Past  and  Present  of  New  Zealand.     L.,  1868.     Svo,  10/6 
Thomson,  A.  S. 


TroUope,  A. 


Neyv  Zealand  **  Savage  and  Civilized, 

L.,  1873. 


1860.     P.  Svo,  24/ 


L.,  1859.     2  vols.    2nd  ed., 
2  vols.     2nd  ed.,  1875.    Cr. 


Avstralia  and  New  Zealand. 

Svo.  7/6. 
Tucker,  Miss  Charlotte  (A.L.O.E.).     TJie  Sonther7i  Cross  and  the  Southern  Crown; 

or,  The  Gospel  in  Ncv  Zealand.     L.,  n.  c.,  1S58.     12mo,  3/6. 
White,  J.     The  Ancient  History  oftlie  Maori.    L.,  1887. 
Williams,  Bp.  W.     Christianity  among  the  New  Zealanders.     L.,  1867.    2nd  ed.,  1874. 

P.  Svo,  .5/- 
Yatc,  W.     An  Account  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  Formation  and  Progress  of  the 

Church  Missionary  Society's  Mission  in  the  Northern  Island.   L.,  1st  and 

2nd  eds.,  1835. 
„    Letters  to,  from  Natives  of  New  Zealand  converted  to  Christianity,    L.,  1830. 

P.  8vo,  10/6. 


NICAEAGUA,    See  Central  America. 


NUBIA.    See  Abyssinia  and  Egypt. 


PALESTIN:i;.    see  Syria. 


PAEAGUAY. 

Burton,  E.F.     Letters  from  the  Battlejields  of  Paraguay.     L.,  1870.     Svo,  18/- 
Charlevoix,  P.  F.  X.  de.     The  History  of  Paraguay  {and  of  the  Jesuit  Jlissions  there). 

Enjr.  trans.,  L.,  1769.     2  vols.     Svo,  8/- 
Demessay,  A,     Ilistoire  *  *  de  Parani(ay,  et  des.etahlisscment  des  Jesuiies.      Paris, 

1^60-65.     2  vols  (unfinii^hed),  Svo,  each  10  francs. 
Bobrizhoffer,  M.     Account  of  the  Adijwnes,  an  Fquestrian  People  of  Paraguay.     L., 

1.S22.     3  vols,  Svo,  36/. 
Washburn,  C.  A.    History  of  Paraguay.     Bost.,  1871.    2  vols.  Svo,  $7.50. 


,3/6. 
3/6. 


10/6. 

Zealand 

3  6. 
4/6. 

!/t.      L., 

L.  and 

vols,  p. 


vo,  10/6. 
2nd  cd., 


0,  25/- 

2nd  cd., 

875.    Cr. 

Croicn ; 

ed.,  1874. 

ess  of  the 
J.,  1st  and 

L.,  1830. 


18/- 

ions  there). 

es.      Taris, 

iguay.     L., 
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PATAGONIA. 

(Now  part  of  Chili  and  of  the  Argentine  Republic.) 

Beerbohm,  J.     Wan<h-rings  in  Patagonia.     L.,  1878.     2nd  cd.,  1881.     P.   8vo,  3/6 

N.Y.,  1879. 
Coan,  T.     Adventures  in  Patagonia:  Missionary  Tour  of  Exploration.    N.Y.,  1880. 

12m9,  $1.25. 

Despard,  G.  P.     Ifope  Dtferred,  not  Lost ;  or,  Missions  to  Patagonia.    L.,  1S53.    2nd 

ed.,  1854.     Foap.  8vo,  .'>/- 
Dixie.  Lady  F.     Across  Patagonia.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1880.     8vo,  15,'- 
Gardiner,  A.  F.     MissioJiary  Work  in  Patagonia.     L.,  18G7.    Srd  ed.,  1874.    12mo,  2/- 
Guinnard,  A.     Three  Ycar.s'  Sfarrrg  among  Patagonians.     L.,  1871.     P.  8vo,  lU/6. 
Musters,  G.  C.     At  Home  loith  the  Patagonians.     L.,  1871.     8vo,  16/- 


PELEW  ISLANDS. 

Eeate,  G.     An  Account  of  the  Peleio  Islands.    1  ,  1  '88.     4to.     Suiyplement  (by  J.  P. 

Hockin),  L.,  1803.    4to. 
Semper,  C.    Die  Palau-inseln  ini  Stillen  Ocean.    Leipzig,  1873.    8vo,  2  thalers. 


PERSIA. 

Arnold,  A.     Through  Persia  hy  Caravan.     L.,  1876.     2  vols,  8vo,  28/- 

Atkinson,  J.   (Trans.).     Customs  and  Manners  of  th-e   Women  of  Persia,  and  their 

Domestic  Superstitio7is.     L,,  1832.     8vo,  5/- 
Badger,  G.  P.     J^'estorians  and  their  Rituals.     L.,  1852.     2  vols.  8vo,  36/- 
Ballantine,  H.     Midnight  Marches  through  Pei'sia.     Best.,  1879.     8vo,  §2.50. 
Bassett,  J.     Persia  :  Travel  and  Residence,  1871-85.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1886.     P,  8vo,  7/6. 
Benjamin,  S.  G.  W.     The  Story  of  Persia.     N.Y.,  1887.     12mo,  $1.50. 

Persia  and  the  Persians.     Best.,  1887.     4to,  $4.00. 
Chardin,  J.     Travels  in  Persia,  etc.    L.,  1686  (last  French  ed.  of  the  original.  Paris, 

1883.     2  vols.  12mo,  4  francs). 
Creasy,  E.  S.     History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.    L.,  1854.     2  vols,  8vo,  28-     2nd  ed., 

1  vol,  8vo,  7/6. 

Eastwick,  E.  B.     Tlie  Journal  of  a  Diplomatist's  Three  Years'  Residence  in  Persia. 

L.,  1864.     2  volt?,  p.  Svo,  18/- 
Thc  Gnlistan.     Hertford,  1860.     2nd  ed.,  1880.     P.  Svo,  10/6. 
Fagff,   W.  P.     Land   of  the  Arabian  Nights.     L.   and  N.Y.,   1875.     2nd  ed..  1880. 

T\  8vo,  10/6. 
Goldsmid,  F.  J.     Telegraph  and  Travel  {in  Persia).     L.,  1874.     Svo,  21/- 
Graat,  A.     The  Xestoriau.s  ;  or,  the  Lost  Tribes.     Bost.  and  L.,  1841.     3rd  ed.,  1855. 

Vlnvi,  3/- 
Laurie,  T.     Dr.  A.  Grant  and  his  Mountain  JVestorians.     Best.,  1853.     4th  ed.,  1874. 

Kimo,  §1.50. 
,,       ]Vu7naii  and  her  Saviour  in  Persia.     Best.,  n.e.,  1877.     12mo,  $1.25. 
Layard,  Eenry.     Eddy    Adventures  in  Persia,  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.     L.,  1888. 

2  vols,  cr.  Svo,  24/- 

Malcolm.  Sir  John.    Ilistorif  of  Persia  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time, 

L.,  1816.     2  vols,  30/- 
Sketches  of  Persia.     L.,  1827.     2  vols.     3rd  cd.,  1845.     1  vol,  p.  Svo,  3/6. 
Markham.  C.  E.     General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Persia.    L.,  1874.     Svo,  21/- 
Ouseley,  G.     JUographieal  Noticcs.of  Persian  Poetry.     L.,  1846.     Svo,  16/- 
Perkins,  J.     Residence   of  Eii/ht  Years  in  Persia  among  the  Nestorian  Christians. 

Andover,  1843.    8vo,  $4.50. 
„       Missionary  Life  in  Persia :  Glimpses  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Century's  Labour 

among  the  Nestorian  Christians.    Bost.,  1861.     2nd  ed.,  1868.     ]6mo, 

$1.00." 
Persia,  Eastern:   Journeys  of  Persian  Boundary   Commission,   1870-72.     L.,  1876. 

2  vols,  Svo,  42/- 
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Kedhouse.  J.  W.  (trans.).     Thr  Mcxneri  of  Jdalu-n-Din.     L.,  ISSl.  .v^^'.     Svo,  21/- 

Sheil.  Lady.      GJim purs  of  Life  mid  Manners  hi  Prrsia.     I^.,  \KS.     i'.  8vo,  12/- 

Stack,  E.     Si.r  Months  in  J'rrsiu.     L.  suid  N.Y..  lss2.     2  vols,  cr.  8vo,  24/- 

Vaux,  W.  S.  W.     Pirsia.     N.Y.,  1878.     KJmo,  75  cts. 

Watson.  R.  G.     7//*^  Prrsiafr.  Brginning  of  jS'inctirnth  Cmturtj  to  1858.     L.,  1866. 

Svo.  I.')- 
Whinfield,  E.  H.  (trans.).     Thr  Quaitrains  of  Omar  Khuijijum.     I'ersian  text  \v.  En^'. 

trans.     ]..,  1S83.     8vo,  10/6. 
Wills.  C.  J.      In  the  Land  offhr  Lion  and  the  Sun  ;  or,  Modern  Pergia,  1866 — 1881. 

L..  1S8:{.     Svo.  14/- 
„      Prrsia  as  it  is.     L..  lss().     P.  Svo,  8/6. 
Zimmern,  Helen.     Pj)ic  of  Kings;  Stories  Pet  old  from  Firdusi.     L.,  1883.     3ril  cd., 

1886.     P.  Svo,  3/- 


PERU. 

Adams,  W.  H.  D.     Land  of  the  Incas,  and  Citif  of  thr  Sun.    L.,  1883.     P.  Svo,  3/- 
Cole.  G.  R.  F.     The  Peruvians  at  Jlowr.     L.,  1S84.     Cr.  Svo,  6/- 
Duffield.  A.  J.     ProsjivtsofPrru.     L.,  Issl.     P.  Svo.  2  6. 
Markham,  C.  R.     Travels  in  Peru  and  India.     L.,  1S62.     Svo,  IT)'- 

J'eru.     L.,  ISSO.     12ino,  H/'*. 
Prescott.  W.  H.     Conr/ucst  ,f  Prn.    X.Y.,  1847.     3  vols.    (Many  cds.)     N.e.     Phila., 

1SS2.     12mo,  ca,  Sl.."(t. 
Smith.  Arch.     Peru  (T"  Ycar.^'  Jlrsidence').     L.,  IS.'O.     2  vols.     P.  Svo.  18/- 
Squier,  E.  G.     Pern.     N.Y.,  ls77.     Svo.  .s."). 00. 
Tachudi.  J.  J.  von.     Travels  in  Peru  (\^^XA2).    L..  1S17.    Svo,  12/- 


1'    ' 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Bowring.  J.     Visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands.     L.,  18.59.     Svo,  18/- 

De  la  Gironiere,  P.     Twenty  Years  in  the   Philippines.     L.,   1&.'54.     2ad  ed.,  1859. 

12mo,  1/. 
Jagor,  F.     Trnrels  in  the  Philippines.     L.,  1S7.5.     Svo.  16/- 

Semper,  C.     Pie  Phil ippinen  nnd  Hire  Ben-ohncr.     WiirzbiUL".  1S69,     Svo,  1|  thaler. 
„      Reisenin  Arrhipel  der  I'hilippinen.     Leipzig,  18(37-73.    8  vols.    2nd  part, 
Wiesbaden,  1879,  sq/j. 


PITCAIRN  ISLAND. 


m 

I'' '  ' 

!:1 


Barrow,  Sir  John.     Mvtimj  *  *  *  of  the  Bmuitij.    L.,  1S31.     X.c,  L.,  1883.    Svo,  6/-; 

iSmo,  5  - 
„       John  (sun).     A  Description  of  Pitrairn's  Island.    L.  184.").     12mo. 
Belcher.  Lady.     The  Mutineers  of  the  Boiintij.     I...  ]S70.     P.  Svo.  12/- 
Bligh.  W.     Xarrative  of  the  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Jimmtij.      L.,  1790.     4to,  7/- 
Brodie.  W.     Piteairn'x  Island.     L.,  1850.     P.  Svo,  4/6. 
Murray.  T.B.     Piteairn:  The  Island,  People,  and  the  Pastor.    L.,  1854.     6th  ed, 

1885.     P.  Svo,  ."V- 
Shillibeer,  J.  R.     The  Briton's  Voyage  to  Piteairn  Island.     L.,  1818.     Svo,  8/- 


POLYNESIA  (In  General). 

(See  also  under  Names  of  different  Islands  and  Groups.) 

Angus,  C.  F.     Polynesia.    L.,  1867.    Fcap.  Svo,  4/- 

Bastian.  A.     Die  heilige  Sage  der  Polynesier,  Kosmogonie,  vnd  Theogonie.     Leipzicr, 

1881.     Svo,  6  111  arks. 
Bingham.  H.    Story  of  the  Morning  Star.    Bost,,  1866.     Enlarged  ed.,  18S6.     16mo, 

10  cts. 


lit 

ill' 


vo,  21/- 

12/- 


.     L.,  1866. 

ixt  \v.  Kii.i:, 
1S(J6— 1B81. 

>:3.     Srd  cd., 
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Rvo,  3/- 

N.c,    Phila. 
118/. 


2ad  ed.,  1859. 


■o,  IS  thaler, 
ols.  ''2nd  part, 


1883.     8vo,6/^; 

JlllO. 

4to,  7/- 

1851.     eth  ed. 
Svo,  8/- 


) 

jo7iie.    Leipzig, 
i.,  1S86.     16mo, 


Bligh.  W.     A  Voya.jc  to  the  South  S<n.     L.,  1792.     4t<),  12/- 

Buzacot.  A.     Min-siim  Life  hi  the  Purijlc.     L.,  18GC.     P.  Hvo.  G/- 

Codrington,  R.  H.     The  Mfhuifxinn  Lamjuatitx.    Oxfonl,  188.').    8vo,  18/- 

Cook,  Capt.  James.     Tkn-c  Voyages  Round  the  World.    (Many  eds.,  e.g.,  L.,  1887,  xqq. 

Illiis..  15  parts.) 
Cooper.  H.  S.     Coral  Landx.     L.,  IS.SO.     2  vols.     2nd  cd.,  1KS2.     p.  Svo,  lj\). 
Coote.  W.     Thv  Wrstmi  Purijic.     L.,  1883.     8vo,  2/0. 
Gumming,  C,  F.  G.     A  Ladi/n  Cruise  hi  a  French  Mun-of-War.     L.,  1881.     2  vols, 

p.  8vo,  25/-     2nd  ed.,  1887. 
Ellis,  W.      Vindiration  of  the   South  Sea  Misxions  from  *  *  *   Otto  von  Kotzcluc. 

L.,  ls:n.     8vo,  3/(5. 
„       Polynesian  Pesearchex.     L.,  1^29.     2  vols,  Svo,   28/-     3rd   ed,    1853.     -1  vols, 

12mo.  14/- 
Erskine.  Capt.  J.  E.     Islands  of  the  Westtrn  Picijie.     L.,  185:}.     Svo,  16/- 
Fornander,  A.     An  Aceount    of  tin-   Polynesian  Pace.     L.,   1878-80.    2   vols,   Svo. 

vol  1,  7/6  ;   vol  2.  KM;. 
Francis.  B.     Jsles  of  the  Pacifie.  '  L.,  1882.     P.  Svo,  2/6. 

„         (lems  from  the  Coral  Islands.     L..  lS.")5-56.     2  vols.     9th  ed.,  1871.     1  vol, 

p.  Svo,  2/6. 
Gill.  W.      Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific.     L.,  1876.     P.  Svo,  9/- 
Hutton,  J.     Missionary  Life  in  the  South  Seas.     L.,  1.S74.     2iul  ed.,  1875.     P.  Svo,  7/6. 
Island  Mission:  History  of  the  Melanesian  Mission.    L.,  1869.     2nd  ed.,  1879.    12nio, 

2/6. 
Jung,   K.    £.     Ber    Weltteil    Au.<ifralien,   Melanesien,   Polynesien,  and  Mikronesien. 

Prag.  1883.     2  parts,  Svo,  2  marks. 
Kotzebue.  0.  von.      Voyage  *  *  into  the  South  Sea.     L.,  1821.     3  vols,  Svo,  45/- 
Lamont.  E.  H.      Wild  Life  among  the  Pacific  Lslanders.     L.,  1867.     Svo,  18/- 
Lang,  J.  D.     Origin  and  Mii/rations  of  the  I'olijnesian  Xation,     L.,  1834.     2nd  ed., 

\Hn.     C;r.  Svo,  lO/^'- 
Logan,  E.  W.      The  Worh  of  God  in  Mincronesia,  1,^53-83,     P.ost.,  1884.     16mo,  6  cts. 
Meinicke,  C.  E.     Die  SildseevOlker  und  das  Christenthum.     Pienzlau,   1844.      Svo, 

\l  thaler. 
,,  Die  Inseln  des  Stillen  Oceans.    Lcipzijjj,  1875-6.     2  vols,  Svo.  21  marks. 

Michelis,  E.  (K.C.)   Die  VUlher  d.  Sudscev.  d.  Geseh.  d.  Prof.  a.  Kathol.  Missionen  winter 

derselhen.      Miiuster.  1847.     Svo,  1  thaler.  15  groschen. 
Missionary  Anecdotes :   Islands  of  the  Pacific.     L..  1869.      12mo,  2/6. 
Murray,  A.  W.     Missiotu^  in  Wisfrrn  Polynesia.     L.,  l.'<62.     Svo,  10/6. 

.,         Fortij  Years'  Mission   Work  in  Polynesia  and  New  Guinea.     L.,  1876 

Svo,  7/6. 
Palmer,  Capt.  G.     Kidnapping  in  the  South  Sas.     Edin.,  1871.    Svo,  10/6. 
Fenny,  A.     Ten  Years  in  Melanesia.     L..  1SS7.     2nd  ed..  1888.     P.,  8vu,  5/- 
Pritchard,  G.     Missionan/'s  lleicard:    Gospel  in  the  Pacific.     L.,  1844. 

red.  1866,  2/t). 
„         W.  T.     Polynesian  Reminiscences.     L.,  1866.     Svo,  16/- 
Bomilly,  H.  H.      Western  Pacific  in  1879-80.     L..  1882.     P.  Svo.  2/6. 
Russell.  M.     Polynesia.     Edin.,  1842.     4th  cd.,  1853.     12mo,  3/- 
St.  Johnston.  A.     Camping  among  Cannibals.     L.,  1883.     P.  Svo,  4/6. 
Thomas,  Julian.     Cannibals  and  Convicts  *  *  *   in,  the    Western  Pacific. 

Svo,  10/6. 
Turner.  G.     Nineteen  Years'  Missionary  Life  in  Polynesia.    L.,  1860.     Svo,  12/- 
Tyler.  C.  M.     The  Island  World  of  the  Pacifio  Ocean.     San  Francisco,  1887. 
West.  T.     Ten  Years  in  South  Central  Polynesia.     L.,  1865.     Svo,  12/- 
Wheeler,  D.     Religious  Visit  to  *  *  some  of  tlie  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  etc.    L., 

1>S39.     Svo. 
Whetham,  J.  W.  B.     Pearls  of  the  Pacifi/;.    L.,  1876.     Svo,  1.5/- 
Whitmee,  S.  J.     Polynesia.  Islands,  Races,  Missions.     L.  [1882].     Svo. 

The  Ethnology  of  the  Pacific.     L.  [1879].     (Victoria  Institute.)     Svo,  pp.  20. 
Wilkes,  C.      Voyage  round  the  World.     Phila.,  1849.     Svo.  §4.00. 
Williams,  J.     Missionary   Enterprise  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1837. 

66th  1,000.     L.,  1885.     Roy.  8vo,  2/6. 
Wilson.  William.     A  Missionary   Voyage  to  the  Southern  Pacific   Ocean  (1796-98)  in 

the  Duff.     L.,  1799. 
Wood,  C.  F.     Yachting  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas.    L.,  1875.    Svo,  7/6. 


12mo,  4/- 


L.,  1886. 
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SAMOA  (or  Navigators'   Iilands). 

Cliurchward.  W.  B.     My  Conmlate  in  Samoa.     L.,  1887. 

.,  Four  Ytarsinthr  Nari(]ator»'  Jxlamh.     8vo,  15/- 

Landie,  0.  A.     MisKioiiary  Life  in  Samoa.    L.  and  N.Y.,  184r).    12mo,  3/6, 
Turner,  0.     Samoa  a  Jfundrcd  Ytars  Ago.    L.,  1884.     P.  8vo,  9/- 


8ANDWICH  ISLANDS.    See  HAWAIIAN  Islands. 


11; 


SANTA  CRUZ.    See  New  IlEBRinEa. 


SANTO  DOMINGO.     See  Hayti. 


8IAM. 

Bacon,  G.B.     S'lam.     N.Y.,  187.3.     12nio,  $.50. 

Bock,  C.     Tcniphs  and  Mh'pli ant X  {Upper  Siam  and  Laoit^.     L.,  1884.     8vo,  21/' 

Coit,  Miss  M.  L.     Siam.     N.Y.  [188(i].     12mo,  $1.75. 

Colquhoun.  A.  E.     Ainoiuj  the  Sha/uf.     L.,  1885.    8vo,  21/- 

Feudge,  Mrs.  F.  B.     Eastern  Side  ;  or,  MisHionary  Life  in  Siam.     Phila.,  1871.     16ino, 

SI. 50. 
Leonowens,  Mrs.  A.  H.     Engl ixh  Gorerncss  at  the  Siamese  Cm/ rt.     Phila.,  1870.    12nio, 

ijii.eu. 

Siam  and  Laos  a.<t  xeen  by  our  American  Mis.<tionari€s.     Phila.  [1884].     i2'mo,  $1.8.". 

Taylor,  Bayard.     Siam.     N.Y,,  1881  i^q.  12ino,  §1.25. 

Vincent,  F.    Land  of  the  White  EUphant  {Siam).    1871-2.   N.Y.  and  L.,  1873.    8vo,lS- 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS. 

Guppy,  H.  B.     The  Solomon  Idandu  and  their  Natives.     L.,  1887.     Roy.  8vo.  25/- 
„       Geological   and  Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Solomon  Islands.    L.,  18S7. 
Koy.  8vo,  10/6. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS  (Especially  Tahiti). 

Brassey,  Lady.     Tahiti.    L.,  1882.     Sm.  4to,  21/- 

Duby,  M.     Ilist.  de  la  Destruction  des  Missions  Evang.  a  Taiti  en  1844.     Pari.s,  1845. 
Hill,  S.  S.     Travels  in  the  Sandicich  and  Society  Islands.     L.,  185(j.     P.  8vo,  10/6. 
Hort,  Mrs.  T.     ITencc  ;  or.  Life  in  Tahiti.    L.,  18G0.    2  vols,  p.  8vo,  21/- 
Otaheitean  Islands,  History  of  the.     Edin.,  1800.     ]2rao. 

Tahiti  receiving  the  Gospel.     I'hila.,  1802.     12mo.     N.c.,  Am.  S.S.  U.,  18mo,  70  cts. 
Tahiti  tcithout  tlie  Gospel.     Phila,,  1S3:J.     12rao.    N.e.,  Am.  S.S.  U.,  18mo,  70  cts. 
with  „  „       1834.     12mo,     N.c,  Am.  8,8.  U.,  18mo,  70  cts. 

Tahiti  and  its  Missionaries.     L.,  1846,     2nd  cd.,  1858.     12mo,  3/- 
Weginer,  H.       Geschichte  der  ChHstlichen  Kirche  avf  dem    GeselUchaftsarchij)el. 

Berlin,  1845.     Vol  1  (all  pub.)    8vo,  2  thalers. 
WUks,  M.    Tahiti.    L.,  1844.    8vo,  1/6. 


SOUDAN  (TEE).    See  Egypt. 


Ill}' 

il 


SOUTH  AMERICA  (In  General). 

(See  also  separate  countries.) 

Bishop,  M.  H.    Pampas  and  Andes :  A  Thousand  miles'  walk  across  South  America 

Bost.,  1869.      8vo,  16mo,  $1.25. 
Brown,  C.  B.,  and  Lidstone,  W.    1500  Miles  on  the  Amazon,  etc.    L.,  1877.     Svo,  21/- 
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Dahlgrren,  Mri.  M.  V.     Sovth  Sra  Sltrtohrx.     Bost.,  18S1.     12mo,  Sl.oO. 

Darwin,  Charles.      Voyage  of  a  Nntnrallst  round  thi;   World.     L.,  1845.     P.  8vo,  8/6 

(later  cds.). 
Dingma'^ ,  B.  8.     Tm  Yrars  in  South  America.    L.,  1877.     8vo,  4/. 
Oallenga,  A,     South  Amrrica.     L.,  1880,     8vo,  14/- 
Humboldt,  A.     Trnvrh  in.  *  *  Amrrica.    L.,  1853.    3  vols,  p.  8vo,  15/-  (numeron.i 

cds). 
Knight,  E.  F.     Cruinc  nftho  Falcon  to  South  America.    L.,  188.3.    2  vols,  cr.  8vo,  24/- 
Marcoy,  P.     Journn/  across  South  America.     N.Y.,1874.     2  vols,  2nd  ed.,  1875.     Roy. 

4to,  $l'r..O(). 
Math«WB,  E.  D.     Up  the  Amazon,  etc.    L.,  1879.     8vo,  18/- 
Myers,  H.  M.  and  P.  V.  N.     Life  and  Nature  under  the  Tropics  of  S.A.     N.Y.,  1871. 

12mo,  $2.0U. 
Orton,  J.     Tlw  Andes  and  the  Amazon.     N.Y.,  1870.    3rd  cd.,  1876.     8vo,  $3.00. 
Taylor,  W.    Our  South  American  Cousins.     N.Y.,  1878.    12mo,  $1.00. 


SUMATRA. 


o,  21/- 

871.  16mo, 
1870.    12n)<s 

12mo,  Sl.H". 
7.3.    8vo,lS- 


8vo.  25/- 
Is.     L.,  18S7. 


P.iris,  1845. 
8vo,  lU/6. 


5mo,  70  cts. 
iO,  70  cts. 
.0,  70  cts. 

haftsarchipel. 


uth  America 
'.     8vo,21/. 


Mariden,  W.     The  lUftory  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra.    L.,  178;J.     3rd  ed.,  1811.     4to, 

81/G. 
Wameck,  0.     Nacht  und  Morgen  auf  Sumatra.     Barmen,  1872.    2nd  ed.,  1873.    8vo, 

1  mark. 


8YBLA  (and  PALESTINE). 

Baedeker  [by  Socin].     Palestine  and  Syria.     L.,  1876.     16mo,  20/- 

Bartlett,  S.  C.     Fr,mi  Egypt  to  Palestine.    N.Y.,  1879.     8vo.  $3.50.  '        * 

Bird,  D.     Bible   Work  in  Bible  Landit ;   or,  J-Jrenfs  in  the  Jlistory  of  the  Syrian 

Mission.     Phila.,  1872.     12mo,  $1.50. 
Bovet,  F.     Efjypt,  Palestine,  and  Phwnicia.    N.Y.,  1883.     12mo,  $2.50. 
Burckhardt ,  J.  L.     Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.     L.,  1822.     4to,  48/- 
Burton,  Isabel.     Liner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Holy  Lund.   L.,  1875.    2  vols, 

8vo.    3r(l  ed.,  1884.     1  vol,  p.  8vo,  6/- 
Burton,  R.  F..  and  Drake.     Unexplored  Syria.    L.,  1872.    2  vols,  8vo,  .32/- 
Churchill,  C.  H.     Mount  Lebanon.-  Ten  Years'  Bei<}dcnce,from  1842  to  1852.    L.,  1853. 

3  vols.    2nd  ed.,  18G2.    4  vols,  8vo,  25/- 
„  (Embracing,  as  vol  4,  The  Druzes  and  Maronites  under  the  Turkish  rule, 

from  1840  to  1860.     L.,  1862.     8vo,  10/-) 
Cbnder,  C.  R.     Tent  Work  in  Palestine.    L..  1878.     2  vols.     2nd  ed.,  1885.     P.  8vo,  6/- 
„       Hethand  Moab:  Exjilorations  in  Syria  in  1881-82.    L.,  1883.    P.  8vo.    2nd 

cd.,  1885,6/- 
Dixon,  W.  H.     The  Holy  Land.    L.,  1865.    2  vols.     3rd  cd.,  1867.     P.  8vo,  10/6. 
Ewald,  F.  C.     Missionary  Labours  in  Jerusalem,  1842-44.     L.,  1845.     12mo,  4/6. 
Farley,  J.  L.     Two  Years'  Travel  in  Syria.    L.,  1858.     P.  8vo,  12/- 

The  Massacres  itt  Syria.    L.,  1861.     P.  Svo,  5/- 
Field,  H.M.     Among  the  Holy  Hills.     N.Y.,  1884.     12mo,  $1.50. 
Gage,  W.  L.     Palestine.    L.,  1887.    Svo,  7/6. 

Geikie,  C.     The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible.    L.,  1887.    2  vols,  Svo,  24/- 
Hechler,  W.  H.     Th<;  Jerusalem  Bishopric.    L.,  1883.  '  P.  Svo,  10/6. 
Jessup,  H.  H.     Women  of  the  Arabs.    N.Y..  1873.    12mo,  $2.00.    L.,  1874.    P.  Svo,  10/- 
„       iSyrian  Home  Life.    N.Y.,  1874.     12mo,  $1.50. 

„       Tfie  Mohavimcdan  Missionary  Problem.    N.Y.,  1879.     16mo,  75  cents. 
Jowett,  W.     Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  in  furtlierance  of  the 

objects  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.     L.  and  Bost.,  1826.     Svo,  10/- 
Lynch,  Com.  W.  F.     Narrative    of  the  U.  S.    Exploring    Expedition  to   the  River 

Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Phila,,  1849.  9th  ed.,  1853.  12mo,  $1.00. 
Merrill,!.     East  of  the  Jordan.    N.Y.,  1881.     2nd  ed.,  1883.    Svo,  $2.50. 
Murrayh  [J.  L.  Porter's]  Handbook  for  Si/ria  and  Palestine.    L.,  1858.    2  vols.    3rd 

ed.,  1875,    1  vol,  cr,  Svo,  20/^ 
Neil,  J.    Palestine  Explored.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1882.    P.  Svo,  6/- 
Oliphant,  L.    The  Land  of  Gilcad.    L.  and  N.  Y.,  1881.    Svo,  21/- 
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Palmer,  E.  H.    I)t»iit  o/thi  L'xodut.    L.,  1^71.    2  vols,  Hvo,  2H/.    N.Y.     1  vol,  8vo, 

S.l.ou. 
Ptctun>i<nic  l\il>Mfi,u:     L.  and  N.Y.,  1H81-H4.     2  voIh,  4to,  |32.0(>. 
Pitman.  Mr».  E.  E.     Mixsion  Life  in  Grerrr  and  Palentinc.     L.,  1881.     P.  Hvo,  6,'- 
Porter,  J.  L.     Fiv  Ycarx  in  l)ania$eux.     L.,  1865.    2  vols.    2iul  e«l.,  1870,    F.  8vo,  7/C. 

The  (iiaiit  Citicx  of  Jiaxhnn.     L.,  l««;n.     2n<l  cfl.,  IhCU.     T.  Hvo,  7/0. 
Prime,  W.  C.     Tent  Lifr  in  tlir  JJolif  Lund.     N.Y..  IH.')?.     12ni<..  H.iA). 
Rattray  Harriet.     Country  J/iJ'f  in  Sijiia.     I^..  lh7«J,     12iiiit,  U/ti. 
Bobinson,  E.,  and  Smith.  Eli.     Jiihliral  Jftmarchfn  in  J'd/iMtine,  etc.     Kust.,    1841. 

.'{vols.     3r(l  cd.,  1SG7.     Hvo   $l(M>(>. 
„  Lntir  Jiihlicnl  Jtt$rarr]uii.     L.  and  IJost.,  IH^H.     2ihI  cd.,  IHfw.    Hvo,  $3.00. 

,,  I'htjuical  (ieiujraphy  of  J'afittine.     Host.,  1 «(;.'».     Hvo,  $;i..'(l. 

Bogeri.  Mary  E.    Dom'cKtir  Life  in  I'ahxtine.     L.,  IhCI.    3rd  cd.,  l>i»;3.     I'.  Hvo,  10/fi. 

Cincinnati,  1H(;.'>.     12mo,  $1.75. 
Samnel,  Jacob.     Miioi'iouani  Tovr  thrmiiih  Arabia  to  lUujdad.     L.,  1HI4.     12mo,  8/(5. 
Schaff,  C.     Through  lliblf.'Landg.     N.Y.  and  L.,  lh7H.     N.Y.,  12nio,  $2.J.-.,     N.c,  L., 

187H.     C'r.  Hvo.  6/- 
Stanley.  A.  P.     Syria  and  J'alr»tinr.     L.,  1H.'3.     lU'v.  cd..  1H.S3.     Hvo.  12/- 
Stewart,  B.  W.     The  Tent  and  thr  Khan{^irith  notices  of  Minsionnni  Labour).     Edit!., 

18i"7.     2nd  o< I.,  1862.     Hvo,  5,0. 
Thompion.  Mrs.  B.     iJavyhtrrn  of  Syria.     L.,  1809.     3rd  ed..  1874.     V.  8vo,  5/- 
Thomion,  W.  M.     The  Laud  and  the  ISooh.     N.Y..  1K.-,'J.     2  vols,  12 mo,  $5.00. 

and  enlarj;od  cd.,  1880-80.     3  vol.«,  $18.00,  eh.  t-d.,  $9.00. 
Tristram,  H.  B.     The  Land  of  Jxrael.     L.,  1805.     3id  cd..  1882.     P.  8vo,  10/6. 

Pathu-ayii  of  I'ahxtine.     L..  1882.     2  series,  4to,  31^0. 
Trumbull,  H.  C.     KadiHh-ba'mea.     N.Y.  and  L.,  1821.     Svo,  $5.00. 
Van  Lennip,  H.  J.     Jlihle  Landx.     N.Y.,  1875.     Hvo,  $5.00. 
Wilson.  J.     Lands  of  the  Bible.     Kdin.,  1847.     2  voLs,  8vo.  30,- 
Wortabet,  0.  M .     Syria  and  the  Syi  inns.     L.,  1850.     2  vol.s,  p.  8vo,  21/- 
„        J.     The  Dtiwmiixutions  if  Syria.     L.,  1800.     P.  Svo,  7/0. 


TAHITI.    Bee  Society  Islands. 


llcv. 


TASMANIA.    See  Al'sthalia. 


TONGA  AND  THE  FRIENDLY  ISLANDS. 


Fanner,  Sarah.     History  of  Tonga  and  the  Friendly  Islands.     L.,  1855.     P.  8vo,  5/- 
Mariner  William  (ed.  by  j.  Martin).     Aeeount  of  the  JSaticcs  of  the  Tonya  Islands. 

Kdin.,  1817.     2  vols,  p.  Hvo,  14/-,  '3rd  ed.     L.,  1837.     2  vols,  18vo,  7/- 

liost.,  1820.    Hvo. 


TURKESTAN.    See  Afghan  Tuukestan. 


TURKEY. 


Amicis,  T..  de.     Constantinople.    L.  and  N.Y.,  1878.    Svo,  10/6. 

Baker.  J.     Jurhey  in  Envope.     L.  and  N.V.,  1877.     Hvo,  21/- 

Bartlett,  S.  C.     llist.  Sheteh  Missions  A.B.C.F.M.  in  Turkey.    Bost.,  1880.     lOmo, 

6  cts. 
Benjamin,  8.  G.  W.     The  Turk  and  the  Greek.     N.Y.,  1808.     lOmo,  $2.00. 
Clark,  E.  L.     The  llaecu  of  European  Turkey.     N.Y.,  1878.     Hvo,  $3.00. 

„         „        Tvrkey.     N.Y.,  1S83.     8vo.  S2.U0. 
Creasy,  E.  S.     History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.     L.,  1854.     3rd  cd..  :S77.     V.  8vo,  0/- 
Dwight,  H.  G.  0.      Christianity  Ilevived  in  the  East  *  *  ♦  amc.  i   the   Armenians. 

N.Y.,    1850,  12mu  (rep.  L.,   1854  under  title,    Chri  ,<   nity  in    Turkey. 

P.  8vo.  C/-) 
„      H.  0.     Turkish  Life  in  War-time.    L.  and  N.Y.,  IHM.     P.  Hvo,  12/- 


vol,  hvo, 


0,6/. 

.  Hvo,  7/C. 


mt.,    1H41. 

no,  $3.00. 

Hvo,  lO/fi. 

Imn,  H/(l. 
N.c,  L., 

).    Edin., 

,5/- 
),00.     Kev. 

)/6. 
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p.  8vo,  5/- 
11/ a  hlandx. 
Is,  Ibvo,  7/- 


188(5.     16mo, 


?.  Hvo,  C/. 
Armenians. 
I  in    Turkey. 


12/- 


Evaat,  A.  J.     Thri'in/h  Jloxniu  and  l/<  rzrijotina  on  Font,     h,,  1^7Ui     3uil  «(i.,  Ib77* 

8v(.,  IN/. 
ParUy,  J.  L.     Modern  Tnrhy.     L.,  1H72.     Hvo,  14. 

.,  a\<u'  Ihihinriii.     L..  1>^MI.     Hvo,  20. 

Frfieman,  E.  A.     Offomnn  I*,>irtr  in  Europe.     \..  and  N.V.,  1877,     Rvo,  7/fl. 
Hamlin.  Cyrtti.     Amomj  the  Tnrkit.     N.V.  rijul  L,  l>i77.     N.Y.,  I'irno,  $l.f>0.     L.,p.Hro, 

l()/«;. 
Harvey,  Mm.      Tmhish  Jlnr-mM  nnd  ("nrnniliin  Ifomr».     !-.,  1M71.     Hvo,  l.*/- 
Jowett.  W.      Clni'didn  ^(Wirehet  in  the  Mi  dilerranean  //•<»/«  l!il5  to  IHJO.     L.,  IH22. 

;Jr<l  oil.,  1H2I.     Hvo,  1(1/. 
Laveleye,  E.     'I'hr  Itiilhan  />,  ninsuln.     L.,  18S7.    Svo,  1(5/. 
Mackenzie.  0.  M..  and  Irby,  A.  P.     '/'he  Slavonic   Prorineen   of   Tiiehry  in   Europe, 

\,.,  Ist  ftnd  2iid  cds.,  1877.     1  voIh.  8vm.  21/- 
Maion,  J.      Three  Yearn  in  Turkiy:   Medienl  Mi.iMioii  to  the  Jewn.     L.,  1860.     P.  Hvo, 

c./t;. 

Menziei,  8.      Tin-kei/,  Old  and  Xrir.     L.,  IHMO.     2  v..1m.  p.  8v.i.  M2/. 

Milner,  T.     The  Tiirhixh  h'liijiire.     I.,  aiwl  N.V.,  1870.     .M  ed.,  1877.     P.  8vo,  3/. 

Noyei.  J.  C.      I/onmania.     N.V.,  IH.'S7.      12mo,  J^1..'0. 

J'lojtle  of  Turkey.  Tieenti/  Yrarx'  lli  liidrnre.     Itv  '\  ('oii«tiiI'H  dau^^'htor  and  wife.     L., 

1H7H.     2  vols.  p.  Hvo,  I'l/.     N.V.,  I  V(.l,  Ho,  15  cts. 
Poole,  8.  Lane  ;  Oibb,  E.  J.  W. ;  and  Oilman,  A.     Turkry.     N.Y.,  1888.    Hvo,  B'- 
Soathgate,  Bp.  H.      Visit  to  Syrian    Chiireh   of'  Mexofiotamia.     The  Present   State  of 

Christianity  in  Tiirheij.     N.Y.,  \A\\.     \'ln\n. 
Toxer,  H.  F.      Itenrarchex  in  the  //iifhlandn  of  Tiirkeif.  L.,  IHOy.     2  vols,  p.  Hvr),  24/. 
Warburton,  E.  B.  O.     The    "rescrnt  nnd   the    Croni.     L,    \h\\.      'j    voIh.     l.-)th    t'd., 

ls.-.!>.    1  vol.  Hvo;    n.e.,  1.^87.     8vo,  0/-     (Reprinted  N.Y.,  Pliila.,  and 

l'rovi<k'ncc.) 


URUGUAY. 

Jfejnihlic  of  XJruyuuy.     L.,  Ist  and  2nd  cdfi.,  1H8.3.     P.  8vo,  6/- 

VENEZUELA, 
Eastwick,  E.  B.     Venezuela.     L.,  1868.    8vo,  IC/- 

WEST  INDIES  (In  aeneral). 

Baird,  B.     Impre^nionn  and  KrjH'rience*  in  the   Wfiit  Jndiet  and  Xortli  America  in 

184'.>.     I'hila.,  185(J.     12nK),  7.'»  cts.     Edin.  and  L.,  I80O.    2  vols,  cr.  8vo, 

21/- 
Coke,  T.    History  of  the  West  Indies  *  *  \\  dk  an  Aecaunt  0/ the  Missions,   Liverpool, 

1808-11.     3  vols,  8 vo,  24/- 
Eden.  C.  H.     'The  West  Indies.     L.,  1880.     12mo,  3/6. 
Edwards,  Bryan.     History,   Civil  and  Kichsiastical,  of  the  liritish   Coloniis  in  the 

West  Jndifs.    L.,  17'.»3— 18(»1.     3  vols,    i'th  ed.,  IMI'J.     3  vols,     Svo,  7:,j- 
Kingsley,  C.     At  J.ust  :   Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.     L.  and  N.Y.,  1871.     P.  8vo, 

2  vols.     3rd  ed.,  1880.     1  vol,  p.  Hvo,  6/- 
Layard,  Mrs.  O.     Through  the  West  Indies.     L.,  I8s7.     P.  Hvo.  2/6. 
Moister,  W.    Meworiah  of  Missionary  Labour  in  the  West  Indies  and  Western  Africa. 

L.,  ls.-,0.      12mo,  4/- 
„        West  Indies,  Enslaved  and  Free.     L.,  1883.     P.  8vo,  5/- 
Norton,  H.     Persecutions  at  Madeira  in  1843  and  1846.     Flight  of  1,000  Converts  to 

the  West  Indies.     N.Y.     6th  ed.,  1854,  12mo. 
Paton,  W.  A.     Down  the  ^Caribbean']  Islands.    N.Y.,  1887.     8vo,  S4.00, 
TroUope,  A.     West  Indies  and  the  Sjfanish  Main.    L.,  1859,     7th  ed.,  1869.     12mo, 

2/6. 
Underhill,  E.  B.     The  West  Indies,  Social  and  Religious.    L,,  1862.     P.  8vo,  8/6. 
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W»dd«U,  H.  M.    29  Yean  in  the  Wett  Indiet  and  Central  Africa.    L.,  1863.    P.  8vo, 

10/- 
Wftt  India  Minjiioii,  with  Inridenti  and  Noticct  of  Convertt.     Phila.  (Am.  S.S.),  1830. 

Ibmo,  25  cttt. 


TDCnXAN.    See  Cbntbal  America. 


MISSIONART  ATLASES  AND  MAPS. 

Atlai  der  Rheininchen  Mijiians-GetelUr/iaft.     Leipzig.     2nd  cd.,   1854.      Fol.,  20 

groschon. 
Clivrrh  Mhxi,»iary  Sorirty  Atlat.     L.,  1859.     7th  cd.,  18S7.     Roy.  8vo,  3/6. 
Orundemann,  P.  B.     Allg'emeine)  Minxionx-Athiit.    (Jotha,  1867-71.    4t(),  ;{0  marks. 

„  Klcint'r  Mixsionti  Atlan.     Cahv  u.  Stuttgart,  1883.     2na  ed.,  1885.     95 

cents. 
Joienhani,  J.     Atlan  der  Evangelischui  Mii>$ioHS'6efielhchaft  :u  Bam  I.     Basel,  1857. 

2nd  ed,  1859.     Fol.,  2  thalers  5  ffroschen. 
Beichel,  L.  T.     Mi.ixions-Atla«  d.  liruder-l/nitdt.    Herrnbut,  18G0.     Fol.,  1  thaler  15 

groschen. 
Siid-Afrika  zur  Damttilung  den  Ocbiets  der  Berliner  MimonX' Gesellschaft .     Berlin, 

1862.     4 to,  15  groschen. 
Vahl,  J.     Mifi$ion»'Atlait  [with  4  vols   of    lortklarnng,  or  explanatory   matter  in 

Danish].     Copenhagen,  1883-6, 
Werner,  0.  (S.  J.)     KatholincherMigkiong- Atlas.     Freiburg,  1884.    2nd  ed.,  1885.    4to, 

6  marks. 
♦,*  Separate  cheap  maps  of  their  respective  fields  are  published  by  different  Missionary 

Boards. 
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Aberdeen.  Lord.  His  address  of  welcome, 
2  ;  explains  increase  of  Pilyrims  to 
Mecca,  31 ;  character  of  the  Confer- 
ence; and  difficulties  of  Mission  work, 
163 — ITiG  ;  seconds  motion  to  tele- 
graph a  message  of  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  German  Empress,  188 ; 
speech  at  the  Valedictory  meeting, 
463—466. 
Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Africa,  Charter)^, 

280. 
Aboriginal  tribes  of  South  America,  the, 

PUc,  353. 
Address  to  Mission  stations,  motion  cf, 

Aberdeen,  466. 
Africa,  the  liquor  traflfic  in,  Ellinwood, 
121.    Allan,  124. 

Eesolution  protesting  against  the  liquor 
traffic  in,  W.  M.  Taylor,  475. 

Problem  of  civilisation  in,  Ellimcood, 
121. 

Trade  in  guns  and  powder  in,  Allan, 
127. 

Success  of  the  Gospel  in,  Sutherland, 
145. 

America's  relation  to,  Gordon,  249. 

Her  claim  upon  Christians,  Chamhers, 
267. 

Why  called  the  '•  Dark  Continent,"  274  ; 
may  be  called  the  "Martyr  Land," 
275,  RawUngs. 

A  prayer  union  for,  278. 

Abolition  of  slavery  in,  280 ;  national 
strife  for,  281.  Charters. 

Eesults  of  Mission  work  cannot  be  told, 
Hetherwick,  289. 
Africa  (North),  Kabyle  Mission,  the  :  a 
grand  lield  for  Missionary  work.  269. 

The  Soudan  neglected,  270,  Guinness. 

Mohammedanism  in,  Glenmj,  29. 
Africa  (South),  Missionary  work  in,  177  ; 
progress  of,  and  its  causes  ;  Wesleyan 
Mission  in,  178  ;   hindrances  to  the 
Gospel  in,  179,  Loncs. 

Basuto  Mission,  the,  its  origin  and 
results,  Boegner,  298. 

Work  of  the  Paris  Society  in,  Ajipia, 
301. 

Historical  sketch  of  Missions  in  ;  the 
country    healthy,    303  ;    Hottentots 


elevated,  304 ;  opposition  from 
colonists,  who  now  support  Missions; 
religions  of  the  tribes,  305,  Mackenzie. 

Mission  work  in  the  Transvaal,  306  ; 
history  of  king  Sekukuni,  30G  ; 
faithfidness  of  converts  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, 308,  Merensky. 

^lission    to   the   Amantongas,   Creux, 
^308. 

Work  in  Zululand ;  Boers  become 
evangelists,  309,  James  Scott. 

Position  of  women  in  ;  influence  of  the 
Gospel  upon  savages,  410  ;  hope  for 
the  future,  417,  Mrs.  Thompson. 
Africa  (East),  origin  of  Missions  in,  283  ; 
Krapf  the  founder  of  Missi'^ns  in, 
284 ;  Krapf 's  work  in  Zanzibar ;  work 
among  the  Wa-Xyika  race,  285 ;  work 
among  the  Gallas  ;  Missions  as  re- 
fuges for  slaves,  286,  Wakejield. 
Africa  (West),  condition  of  ;  development 
of  Missionary  work  in,  262 ;  change 
in  Sierra  Leone ;  Sabbath  observ- 
ance in  Sierra  Leone.  263  ;  zeal  of 
Sierra  Leone  Christians  ;  the  Yoruba 
Mission,  264 ;  the  Niger  Mission  ; 
European  traders  a  curse  in,  265, 
Allan. 

Origin  of  Missionary  work  at  Fernan<lo 
Po :  the  Cameroons  Mission,  266, 
Fuller. 

The  best  way  of  conducting  work  in  ; 
difficulty  of  languages,  271 ;  Sabbath 
observance  in  Bonny  ;  a  self-propa- 
gating Mission,  272,  Cron'ther. 

Testimony  to  devotion  of  Missionaries 
in,  Gunn,  272. 

A  lady's  tact  and  success  with  children 
in  Sierra  Leone,  411  ;  a  native  edu- 
cation grant ;  practical  education 
instituteil,  412,  Crowther. 
Africa  (Central),  Ludwig  Krapf  an  ex- 
plorer in  ;  the  first  map  of,  275 ; 
discovery  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  276  ; 
establishment  of  a  Mission  at  Victoria 
Nyanza,  277,  Stock. 

Establishment  of  a  Mission  on  Lake 
Nyassa  ;  unhealthiness  of  the  regions, 
279  ;  s{)ecimen  of  Mission  lads  in 
Tanganyika.  280,  Brummond, 
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Africa  (Central)  rontinm-d. 
Simplicity  of  the  people  ;  the  Congo 

and  its  Missions,  282,  Charterg. 
Missions  on  Lake  Nyassa,  their  origin 
and  progress  ;   Portuguese  influence 
in,  268,  Ilethcrwick. 

African  civilisation  and  American 
negroes,  Gvinncss,  2C9. 

mothers,  their  aflfectionate  super- 
stition, 282. 

people  inland,  simplicity  of,  282. 

Agriculture  discouraged  Vjy  Moham- 
medans, Poxt.  27. 

Aiken,  Eev.  Professor,  D.D.  The  reaction 
of  Foreign  Missions  on  the  life  of 
the  Church  at  home,  97. 

Aitcheson,  Sir  Charles.  His  testimony  to 
the  advance  of  Christianity  in  India, 
191  ;  testimony  to  the  evils  of  opium 
smoking  in  Burmah,  472. 

Alaska,  Missions  in.  La  Trobe,  346. 

Allan,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.  The  liquor  trade 
in  West  Africa,  124  ;  Mission  work 
in  West  Africa,  2(!2 — 2(J5. 

Amatonga  tribe  (8outh  Africa),  Mission  to 
the,  Criv.r,  3U8. 

America  and  the  Conference,  5. 

Her  posilion  in  regard  to  Africa,  China, 
and  Japan,  249;  Chinese  in,  251, 
Gordtm. 
Her  participation  in  the  sin  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  Africa,  W.  M.  Taylor, 
476. 

America  (North),   Missions  in, 
tively  unknown,  Jiuxton,  341. 
Missions  in,  Wiyraiii,  342. 
Missions    to    coloured    freedmen    in, 
Welch,  352. 

America  (South),  Mission  work  in;  Presljy- 
terian  Synod  in  Tirazii,  5:52  )IV/<7/. 
Work  of  the  South  Anicrican  Mis- 
sionary Society  in,  352  ;  fourteen 
nationalities  in  ;  tlie  aboriginal 
tribes  of,  353  ;  habits  of  the  natives 
changed ;  Yahgan  language,  the ; 
opening  amongst  the  Uran  Chaco 
Indians,  355  ;  work  among  English 
emigrants  in,  35C,  P/te. 
Abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  356  ; 
opportunity  for  Missions  in  Brazil, 
357,  \'an  Ordrn. 

American  Baptist  Telugu  IMission,  215. 

Bible  Societies'  work  in  the  Turkish 

Empire,  316  ;  work  in  the   Pacific, 
Gilman,  339. 

Board  of  Commissioners,  work  in 

North  America,  Beard,  348. 

Churches,  women  in  the,  Langford, 

406. 
Delegates,    speech    at  Valedictory 

meeting  on  behalf  of  the,  Ellinicood, 

454. 

Indians.      See    North    American 

Indians. 


compara- 


American  Mission  work  in  Japan,  Warren, 
404. 

Missions    in     the   Pacific    Islands, 

Gilman,  338—340. 

Negroes    and  African    civilisation. 

Guinness,  269. 

War  of  Independence,  incident  in 

the,  Sutherland,  460. 

Women,  Mission  work  of,  Lanciford, 

405 ;  work  in  Canton,  Mrs.  Edge.  41."); 
work  in  Japan,  Mrs.  Jilacksfonr,  4  1'. 

Americans  and  England,  kinship  between, 
Schajf,  463. 

Amoy,  Mission  work  in,  MacGowan,  225. 

Ancient  customs  in  India,  ditliculties  as 
to  Slate  interference  with,  Ftwler, 
204. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Ai-abic  races :  charac- 
teristics common  to  both,  321  ;  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  322,  Post. 

Apathy  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  Mis- 
sions, Sutherland,  145. 

of    Christians    at    home,  Baldwin, 

398. 

Appendices. 

I.  Home  Missions  the  fruit  of  Foreign 
Missions;  what  the  Episcopacy  lost 
in  expelling  VVhittield  and  Wesley  ; 
zeal  and  influence  of  Robert  Hal- 
dane.  Editor,  1I(». 

II.  A  high  ideal  of  Commerce.  Walker, 
138. 

III.  Improved  position  of  ilissions, 
(from  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Osn-ald  Dykes), 
160. 

lY.  Mis.sions  in  Japan  :  a  study  of 
Missionary  polity.  Per.  G.  W.  Knox, 
2."..')— 60. 

Appia.  Rev.  G.  Mission  work  in  South 
Atiic;i,  300. 

Arabia  and  Persia,  IMissions  in,  313. 

Arabic  Bible,  the,  Gilman,  317. 

anti    Enirlish   languages,   the.  Post, 

321. 

language,  extent  of  the.  Post,  322, 

and  Anglo-Saxon  races  ;  character- 
istics ctnnmon  to  both,  321 ;  relations 
to  each  other,  322,  I^ost. 

Race  at  the  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan Religion,  J^osf,  321. 

Arden,  Rev.  A.  H.  Encouragement  and 
difficulties  of  Mission  work  in  India, 
212—215. 

Arcot  Mission,  the,  IF,  J.  li.  Taylor,  211. 

Armenian  Christians  among  the  Tartars, 
Bacdeher,  325, 

Armstrong,  Eev.  F.  W.  The  American 
Baptist  Mission  in  Telugu,  215—217. 

Mrs.  F.  W.,  The   American   Baptist 

Mission  to  the  Karens.  217 — 219. 

Arthur,  Rev.  William.  Telegram  to  the 
Valedictory  meeting,  451. 

Aryan  race,  the,  under  natural,  and  under 
Christian  influence,  Edvionds,  168. 
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Asia  (Central),  Russian  sway  in;  Rus- 
sian t(jlerance  of  tlie  Bible  in,  324, 
tS/iarjf. 

Atheism  in  India,  liin-f/ctn,  20C. 

Australia  supplyinj,'  Fiji  with  Mission- 
aries, Calrirt.  :{33. 

Avesta,  the  sucrcd  book  of  the  Parsis,  61. 
Its  teachings,  62. 

Baedeker,  Dr.  Work  among  the  Tartars, 
32."). 

Bain,  Mr.     His  zeal,  Dnimmond,  278. 

Baldwin,  Bishop,  D.D.,  on  Women's  Mis- 
sion to  women,  31*7. 

Bailer,  Rev.  F.  W.  Tiie  opium  traffic  in 
China,  132  ;  Mission  work  iu  the 
interior  of  China,  231—233. 

Baptism  of  Fire,  the,  IT.  M.  Taylor, 
131. 

Baptist  Mission  in  China,  and  its  success, 
.Jamcx,  227—229. 
To   Fernando   Po ;   to  the   Cameroons, 
266,  Fuller. 

Burton,  Sir  Richard.  His  testimony  to  the 
evil  of  the  drink  traffic,  483. 

Basutoland,  oriirin  and  results  of  the  Mis- 
sion in,  298  ;  catechist's  school,  a ; 
poverty  of  the  country,  3U0,  Boeqner. 

Bats  and  Buddhas  law.  legend  of,  Monirr- 
WilUawK,  3!>. 

Beard.  Rev.  A.  F.,  D.D.  Missions  to  the 
North  American  Indians,  347 — 351. 

Belden.  Rev.  W.  H.  Missions  to  Bulgaria, 
32(5. 

Belgians,  the  King  of  the,  memorial  to,  on 
the  liquor  trathc  in  Africa,  479. 

Bengal.  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in.  H. 
Wiinaiiis,  85. 

Berlin  Missionary  Society's  work  in  the 
Transvaal.  Mircn.^hij.  306. 

Bihle,  the,  a  hundred  years  ago  and  now, 

147  ;    increase   of    circulation,    149 ; 

cheapness  of  cost,  150,   W.   Wright, 

JD.D. 

And  Malagasy  children,  295. 

The     Turkish     and     Arabic,    Gilvian, 

317. 
And  the  Crimean  war  ;   circulation  iu 

Turkey,  319,  Alexander  Tltointion. 
Testimony  to,  by  a  Turk,  320. 
In  Turkestan,  S/iarjt,  324. 
.S[)read  of.  in  Fiji,  f'alrerf,  335. 
And  the  Eskimos,  ]\'li/ra>n,  344. 
In  three  hundred  languages,  the ;  the 

power  of  the,  440,  Gordon. 
And  Christian  literature  in  the  Mission- 
field,  Canon  Fli  niing,  444  ;  Wardlaw 
Thompson,  446. 
The  seetl  of  the  Mission,  447;  Divine 
authority  of  the ;  nothing  to  fear 
from  criticism  of  the,  449,  Wardlaw 
Thompson . 

Bible  Societies'  (American)  work  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  316  ;  work  in  the 
Pacific,  839,  Gilman. 
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Bible    teaching    in  Indian    schools 
(objected  to,  liurgess,  207. 

Bibles,  manufacture  of,  in  Constantinople, 
Gilman,  318. 
Sale  of,  in  Lahore,  Wade.  197. 

Bickersteth,  Edward  (Bishop  of  Japan). 
Story  of  a  .Jap;uiese  convert,  7. 

Bigotry  of  Mohammedans  losing  its  force, 
31. 

Blackstone.  Mr.  W.  E.  The  oj.ium  traffic, 
131  ;  a  new  Jewish  Mission  (Chicago), 
37(5. 

Blackstone.  Mrs.  W.  S.  On  the  work  of 
tlic  Women's  ^Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada, 
41.5. 

Blackwood,  Sir  A.,  K.C.B.  On  the  evils 
wrought  by  Christian  nations  in 
heathen  lands,  467 — 470. 

Boardman,  Rev.  G.  D.,  B.D.  Remarks  as 
chairman  at  the  meeting  on  Africa  ; 
descended  from  Judson  the  mis- 
sionary, 261  ;  debt  of  Christians  to 
Africa.  271. 

Boegner.  Rev.  A.  Mission  work  in  Basuto- 
land. 29S— 300;  speech  at  the  Vale- 
dictory meeting,  on  l)ehalf  of  the 
Paris  Society.  462. 

Boers  become  evangelists,  Seott,  309. 

Bonny  (Niger  Mission),  work  in,  Allan, 
264. 
Sabbath  observance  in,  Crowther,  272. 

Boston,  Chinamen  in,  Gordon,  252. 

Brahmanism.  a  sacerdotal  system  ;  Ra- 
tionalistic reaction  from,  51  ;  rises 
again  in  a  new  form  called  Hinduism, 
52,  ElJimcood. 

Brahmo-Somaj,  the,  EUinwood,  56; 
Burgess,  20S. 

Brainerd,  David.  His  work  in  North 
America,  Beard,  348. 

Braithwaite.  J.  B.  Speech  on  seconding 
the  resolution  condemning  the  drink 
traffic.  477. 

Brass  (Niger  Mission),  work  in,  Allan, 
264. 

Brazil,  Presbyterian  Synod  in,  352. 

fclavery  abolished  in,  356  ;  opportunity 
for  Missions  in,  357;  liberality  of 
ccmverts  in,  358,  Vaii  Ordeii. 

Brewer,  a  Japanese,  converted,  Gring, 
24^. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  cir- 
culation of  Bibles  by  the,  147  ;  num- 
ber of  colporteurs  employed  by  the, 
149,  W.  Wright.  D.D. 
The  work  of  the.  Canon  Fleming,  444. 
The  value  of  its  work,  Wardlaw  Thomp' 
son.  449. 

British  Colonial  rule,  EUinwood,  458, 

Briton,  ul)=  ^idty  of  the.  EUinwood,  458. 

Brooke,  Mr.,  the  only  worker  in  the 
Soudan,  Guinness,  270. 

Broomhall,  B.  Opium  traffic  in  China,  133. 
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Brown,  Rev.  James,  D.D.  Relation  between 

Home  and  Foreip;n  Missions,  92, 
Resolution     of     sympathy    with     the 

German  nation  on  the  death  of  the 

Emperor  Frederick.  91. 
Bruce,  Bev.  Bobert,  M.D.     Influence  of 

Islam    on    the  mental,   moral,   and 

spiritual   nature   of    Mohammedans, 

17 — 20  :   value  of  Mission  work.  312 ; 

Missions  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  313 — 

315. 
Bev.  B.  Bnice,  D.D.   On  the  Church's  duty, 

and  a  new  departure  in  Missionary 

enterprise,  4"Ti — 439. 
Bnda-Pesth,  Jewish  Christian  movement 

in.  Dnnlop,  30.^ 
Buddha,  falsely  called  the  "Litrhtof  Asia."' 

33  ;  his  claim,  33  ;  his  enlightenment, 

34  ;  his  views  of  sin  and  holiness ; 
his  remedy  for  sin,  35  ;  precepts  in 
the  law  of,  36  ;  contrasts  between 
Christ  and,  37,  Monkr-WiUiams. 

Useful  instructions  of,  to  his  Mission- 
aries, Ma ca lister,  380. 
Buddhism,  its  admirers,  33  ;    contrasted 
with  Christianity,  34  ;  benefits  con- 
ferred  by  ;   not  an  introduction   To 
Christianity,  37 ;  teaches  a  kind  of 
self-sacrifice.  39,  Moyikr- Williams. 
Related  to  Jainism,  Shoolbred.  40. 
Rise  of,  51  ;  its  influence  on  Hinduism, 
53 ;    conquered    by    Hinduism,    5.5, 
Ellinicood. 
In    South   China  ;    immorality  of  its 

priesthood.  George  Smith,  6G. 
Theoretical  knowledge  of,  misleadlne, 

Shall',  68. 
Inhumanity  of  ;  English  ignorance  of, 

Liesching,  69. 
Powerless  in  Ceylon,  Wilkin,  70. 
Unity  of,  with  Hinduism,  Stevenson, 1\. 
In  China,  no  obstacle  to  Christianity. 
i?<7.«,  238. 
Buddhist     Bible,    contrasted    with    the 
Christian  Bible,  Monkr-  William-'^,  30. 

enlightenment,  nature  of. 34,  Clonic)-- 

William.<<. 

Priest,  conversion  of  a,  66. 

Priests,  selfishness  ot,  Liesrh  in/j .  69. 

Bulgaria,  Missions  to,   326  ;    a  buhvnik 
against  Mohammedanism,  327,  Jiil- 
den. 
Burgess.  Rev.  William.  Educationin India 

and  its  results,  205—209. 
Buxmah,  Mission  to  the  Karens  of,  Mrs. 
Armstrong.  111. 

Ceylon,    and    India,    Missions    in, 

Fon-ler,  204. 
Buxton,  Sir  T.  Fcwell.    Ignorance  of  the 
subject  of  North  American  Missifnis 
pretty  general,  341. 
Cachet,  Bev.  F.  Lion.  Dutch  Government 

oncdurnpes  Missions,  30. 
Cairns,  Bev.  Professor,  D.D.    The  applica- 


tion of  Christian  principle  to  com- 
mercial life.  114 — 118. 

"Call to  Prayer,"  the,  11. 

Calvert,  Eev.  James.  Work  in  the  Fiji 
Islands.  332—335. 

Cameroons  Mission,  the,  Fuller,  266. 

Campbell,  James  A.,  MP.,  LL.D.  A  hun- 
dred ycar.s  of  Foreign  Missions,  139. 

Canada,  prayer  mcetincrs  for  Missions  in, 
Mrs.  Marl'sfimr,  416. 

Canadian  Churches,  Missions  of  the, 
Sutherland.  459. 

Cannibalism  in  Fiji.  Calrrrt,  332. 

Canterbury.  Archbishop  of.  Tc'legram  to 
the  Valedictory  meeting,  451. 

Canton,  work  by  American  ladies  in,  Mrs. 

Kd,]r,  415.' 

Cashmere,   Dr.  Elmslie's  work  in,  Lon\\ 

390. 
Caste  system,  evil  of  the.  52 ;  a  deadlock  ; 

being  ("rippled,  59,  Ellin  wood. 
Catholic    Church    and     Missions.      See 

Roman  Catholic. 
Central  Africa.    Ser  Africa. 
Central  India.    Sit  India. 
Century  of  Foreign  Missions.  CamphelL 

139. 
Two  lessons  of  the,  Gordon,  253. 
Ceylon  really  a  part  of  India,  Foicler,  204. 
Buddhism  in.  Licsching,  69;     Wilhin, 

70. 
Demon  worship  in,  Wilkin,  70. 
Burmah.  and  India,   Missions  in, 

Fon-ler,  204. 
Chambers,  Rev.    T.  W..    D.D.     Africa's 

claim  upon  Christians.  267. 
Charteris,  Professor.     Telegram    to  the 

Valedictory  meeting,  4.51. 
Charters,    Rev.    David.      Condition    of 

Africa,     280—282;    work    on     the 

Coneo,  282. 
Cherckcc?,  Mission  to  the,  Heard,  31.S. 
Child- Irani  age,  co:uir<^  into  dit-repute  in 

liidm,  Ll.inro  d.  :.\K 
China.  tl:<!  opinm   tnifiir  in.     S.  e  Opium 

Tr-CIc,  and  Orium  fmcking. 
Buddhism  in.  C**  :  ('(.nfi;(i;ai:sm  holds 

the  intellect   of,  »;7,    Geirfc  Smith. 
lioman   Catholic    Jli.-s'ons  in,  Carki . 

S5. 
Succ.ss(f  the  Gor-i).'!  in,  Sithciland, 

144. 
Eighty  year.^'  incrciis>  of  Mi.'-sions  iu, 

Clar/.t ,  h'*'. 
Missionary  ji-ro.r-rss  ii-,  Gl.inan,  158. 
Size    and    po|)i  i^  i.  n,     17l';    n.inorjil 

wealth,  173;  ov.l  p;(.giL.'-s  iu  ;  early 

Christianity      in;     Notoiinns     in; 

Roman  Catbuiic.^  in,  )74  ;  Puteslant 

Missions    in  ;      m.i;  1  <  r     (,f     cpium 

smokers  in  ;  irr.vcijcd  ly  Mis- 
sionaries, 175;  rix'cen  families  con- 

vc'ted  ;  ready  for  the  Gospel,  176,  J. 

Hudson  Taylor. 
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China,  Mission  in  Fuli-Chow,  Kninan-ay, 
221. 
Difficulties   of  the    work    in,    Judson 

Smith,  223. 
Dr.  Morrison's  laboui-s  in  ;  tlie  work  still 
pioneer,  223  ;  extent  of  the  work  and 
its  measure  of  success,  224,   Judson 
Smith. 
Features  and  claims  ;  work  in  Anioy, 
227) ;    a   prosperous   Claurcli   in,  220, 
MacGoJvan. 
Success  of  Baptist  Mission  in,  James, 

227. 
Importance  of  the  Missionary  question 
in,  229  ;  heathenism,  a  living  factor 
.  in  ;      establishment     of     a    native 
Church    contemplated,    230 ;    cause 
"for  hopefulness,  231,  Stvanson. 
Work  in  Manchuria,  235  ;  incident  in 
colportage     work ;      opposition     in 
Moukden  city,  236  ;    Mandarins  not 
opposed   to    Christianity,   237 ;    ob- 
stacles to  Christianity  in,  238,  Ro^is. 
Xavier  in,  Gordon,  251. 
Work  in  Mongolia  and  Coroa,  Shaw, 

254. 
Medical  ^Mission  work  in,  392  ;  access 
to  the  upper  classes  by  medical  work, 
395,  William  Wilson. 
Position  of  women  in,  399  ;  importance 
of  educating  girls  in  ;    influence  of 
Christian   Chinese  women  ;  a  great 
field  for  women's  work,  401,  Sicansun. 
More  women  needed  to  work  in,  414  ; 
:?'ork  done  in  Canton  by  American 
ladies,  415,  Mrs.  Edge. 
Chinaman  and  his  wife,  a,  Sicanson,  400. 
Chinese,  the,  an  intellectual  people.  172  ; 
a  determined  people,  173,  J.  Jlndson 
Taylor. 
Their  character  as  a  nation,  Kennaxoay, 

221. 
Their  sense  of  superiority  over  Western 
"barbarians,'    23G;    Mandarins   not 
opposed    to  Christianity,    237  ;    an 
airnostio  people,  238,  Rosa. 
In  America,  Gordon,  251. 
Chinese  deacons,  a  message  from,  414. 

Gambler  converted,  a,  225. 

Kap  of  the  World,  a,  394. 

Testimonial  to   a  Mission  hospital, 

William  Wilson,  395. 

Women,  positicm  of,  399  ;  influence 

of  Christian,  401,  Swanson. 
Ching-Chow-Foo,  success  of  the  Baptist 

Mission  in,  Janus.  228. 
Cholera,  fc^ar  of,  in  Syria,  Post,  387. 
Christ  and  the  Bible.  Rrucc,  18. 
Christ's   care  for  the  body,  JIucalistcr, 

380. 
Christian   Church   must    be    Missionary, 
Bruce,  liti. 

College.  Madras,   influence  of  the, 

Ardcn,  214. 


Christian  Colonisation,  Plrson,  184. 

Commerce,  Bruce,  438  ;  blessed  in- 
fluence of,  Cairns,  118. 

Governments  and  Missions,  George 

Smith.  151. 

Literature,  and  the  Church,  Canon. 

Fleming.  445  ;  Wardlaw  Thonwson, 
449. 

-in     the     Mission-field,     Canon 

Fleming,  444;  Wardlaw  Thompson, 
446. 

Missions  and    Commerce,   Herhert 

Xritton,  111  ;  Cainis,  114  ;  Fllin- 
loood,  118;  Allan,  124  ;  Whitehead, 
128. 

to    the    heathen,    blessings  of. 


JfarArthur,  328. 
Nations,    their     duty    to    Africa, 

Chambers,  207. 
Neglect  of  the  heathen  work  in  the 

past,  Pier  son,  180. 

Officials  in  India.  Xorthhrook,  190. 

Population,  a  hundred    years  ago 

and  now.  George  Smith,  152. 
Principle    and     commercial    life. 

Cairns,  114. 
Union  in  the  Conference,  Mlinjrood, 

inc. 
Christianity  and  Heathen  Systems,  re- 
semblances between,  only  superficial, 
Kennedy,  67. 

and  Islam,  conflict  between,  Post, 

320. 
,  Hindu  tribute  to,  Fllinwood,  54. 

On  trial  in  Japan,  Gring,  246. 

The  only  true  religion,  Jenkins,  431. 

The  true  civiliser,  Mac  Arthur,  329. 

The  universal  religion,  Aberdeen,  165. 
Christians,  Debtors  to  Africa,  Boardman, 
271. 

Debtors  to  Christ  and  men,  W.  M. 
Taylor,  429. 

Increase  of.  Hunter,  16. 

Apathy  of,  at  home,  Baldnnn,  398. 
Church,  the  first,  Mackenzie,  302. 

a  united,  Gordon,  439. 

Church,  the,  her  responsibility  for  the 
evangelisation  of  the  world,  144 ; 
apathy  of,  in  regard  to  Missions, 
145 ;  her  duty  to  advance  upon 
the  ranks  cf  heathenism,  146,  Suther- 
land. 

IJer  indebtedness  to  India,  Fdmondt, 
168. 

Iler  cause  for  humility,  Mackenzie,  302. 

Her  duty  and  responsibility  in  regard 
to  Missions,  Bishoj)  of  Kveter,  419  ; 
Wehb-Pcploe,  422  ;  'Jenkins,  431  ; 
Bruce,  435  ;  Wardlaw  Thompson. 
447. 

Must  lie  ilissionary,  Bruce,  435. 

And  Christian  T.itcrature,  Canott 
Fleming,  445  ;  Wardlaw  Thompson, 
449. 
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Charch  at  Home,  the,  i laction  of  Foreign 
Missionaiy  clfcit   upon,   U '//.«'»,  1)3  ; 
Aiken,  dl':  Linihaii,  100  ;  Mac  Vicars 
104  ;  Taylor,  105  { Jlnvhtt,  107  ;  La 
Trohe,  109. 
Special  need  of  the,  W.  M.  Taylor,  427. 
Church  Missionary  Society's  Mission  to 
Victoria  Nyanza,  Stock,  27;"). 
Work  in  East  Africa,  Wakefield,  287. 
Work  in  New  Zealand,  Stvart,  3H0. 
Church  of  Christ  cfesentially  Missionary, 
Wilson,  94. 

of  Philadelphia,  the,  Hajipard,  4G1. 

of  Scotland  Missi(ui  to  Lake  Nyassa, 

lletheririch,  2^^. 
Churches  and  Missions,  the,  George  Smith, 
151. 

at  home,  a  warnini?  to  the,  Jenkins, 

434. 

non-Missicnary   are   not   Christian, 

Jenkins,  434. 
Circulation  of  the  Bible.    S(  e  Bible. 
Civilisation,     African,     and     American 
Negroes,  Guinness,  2(!9. 
Progress  of,  among  Indians,  Beard,  350. 
As  a  forerunner  to  conversion,  Bishop 

Colenso's  views  on,  2(57. 
Fijians  rapid  advance  to,  Taylor,  106. 
Hindered  by  the  drink  traffic,  Guinness, 

481. 
Influence  of  commerce  and  influence  of 
Missions  on,  119  ;  the  problem  of,  in 
Africa,  121,  EUiniccod. 
Not    effected    except    through    Thris- 

tianity,  Sutherland,  143. 
To  precede  Christianitj',  an  old  and  mis- 
taken idea,  Macfarlane.  336. 
Civiliser,Christianitvthetrue,J/af-4rf/u/r, 

329. 
Clark,  Henry  E.    Mission  work  in  Mada- 
gascar, 295— 29S. 
Clarke,  Eev.    G.    W.      Koman    Catholic 
Missions  in  China,  85. 
Eighty  years'  increase  of   Missions  in 
China,  15(1. 
Cole,  Eev.  David,  D.D.    Four  conf-idcru- 
tions   to   nerve   Missionary   interc.-t, 
312. 
Colenso,  Bishop.    His  views  on  civilisation 

])rocediii'-:-  i'(.nvia>ion,  267. 
Collection  for  Foreign  Missions,  a  "a'ge, 

103. 
Colonial  rule  uf  Britain,  the,  EUinwood, 

458. 
Coloured    freedmen   in    North   America, 

Missions  to,  Welch,  352. 
Colportage  work  in  China,  an  incident  in, 

lloss,  236. 
Colporteurs,  number  of,  employed  by  the 
B.    and    F.    Bible  Society,    Wright. 
H9. 
Comity  of  Missions,  Jfatheson,  454. 
Commerce  and  Christian    Missions,  Br. 
Underhill,  o  ;  Tritton,  111  ;    Cairns, 


114;    Ellinwood,   118;    Allan,   124; 

Whitehead,  128. 
Commerce  discouragal  by  Mohammedans, 

Post,  27. 
The  true  end  of.  114  ;  pernicious  ends, 

115  ;   blessed  influence  of  Christian, 

118,  (\iirns. 
Influence  on  civilisation,  119  ;  influence 

on  moral  improvement,  120  ;  move- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church  in  tlic 

line    of    tme    commercial    interest, 

123,  UUinn'ood. 
Ruined  in  Africa  by  the  liquor  traffic, 

Allan.  124. 
A  high  ideal  of.  Walker,  138. 
Christian,  y^rwrr,  438. 
Destroyed    in     Africa    by  the    liquor 

trattic,   W.  M.  Taylor,  477. 
Commercial  adventurers,  evil  influence  of 

Ellinn-ood,  119. 
Life  and  Christian  principle,  Cairns, 

114. 
Concentration  of  forces  desirable  ;  result 

of, in  Tinnevelly.  214.  Arden. 
Conference,  the,  and  America.  5. 

Inliucucc  of  the,  Dumas,  9  ;  EUinwood, 

459. 
Plan  of  the,  Johnston,  10. 
Tender  memories  of  the  last,  164  ;  prac- 
tical character  of  the  present,  164,464, 

Aherdeen. 
Expected  benefit  of  the,  Foicler,  205. 
Practical  issue  of  the,  Bailer,  231. 
Catholicity  of  the.  MacJienzic,  301. 
Women  and  the,  Langford,  406. 
A  new  departure  in  Missions,  Bruce. 

437. 
Success  of  the.  Johnston,  450. 
Numltcr  of  delegates,  and   number  of 

sociL'ties  represented  at,  453. 
Characttr  of  the,  Mathe.<«n,  453. 
Christian  union  in  tht.-,  Ellinivood,  456. 
A    cause   for   thankfulness ;    practical 

character  of  the.  464  ;  a  message  of 

the,  465.  Abi  rdren. 
Lessons  of  the,  Bio-son.  487. 
Conflict  between  Islam  and  Christianity, 

y.  A.'.  ;52o. 

Confucianism,  an  obstacle  to  Christianity 

ill  China,  Jloss,  238. 
Holds  the  intellect  of  China,    George 

Smith.  67. 
Congo,  the,  and  its   Missions,   Charters, 

2.^2. 
Lii|n  r  iraflio  on  the,  EUinwood,  121. 
Congregations,   what    they  may  do   for 

.Mi>sions.  -\olile.  103. 
Consecrated  Commerce,  Walker,  138. 
Coniitantinople,  numufacture  of  Bibles  in, 

(ill man.  3 IS. 
Continental  delegates,  speech  on  behalf  of 

the,  at  tl'.o  Valedictory  meeting,  llap' 

piled.  461. 
Contribution  for  Missions,  the  first,  150, 
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Conversion  of  a  Chinese  gambler,  225  ; 

of  an  opium  smoker,  227,  MacGntran. 

of  a  Japanese  brewer,  Gring,  248. 

of  an  Indian  giant,  Welch,  351. 

— -  of  an  infidel  count  in  Fiji,  Calvert, 

335. 
of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  and  its 

influence,  ClarTi,  296. 
Convert,  the  first  Japanese,  Warren,  241. 

story  of  a  Japanese,  6. 

Converts,  number  of,  a  hundred    years 

ago  and  now,  153. 

number  of  Jewish,  Dunlop,  366. 

their    tendency    to    imitate    their 

teachers,  Wardlatr  Thompson,  447. 
in  Brazil,  liberality  of,  Van  Ordm, 

358. 
in    India,    increasing    number    of, 

ElUnvcood,  59. 

in  Japan,  proportion  of  female.  404. 

spirit  of  the,  GnUcli,  244. 


on  the  Niger,  liberality  of,  Allan, 

265. 
Cook.  Joseph.     Letter  to  the  Conference, 

452. 
Cook.   Rev.    J.    A.   B.     Eoman   Catholic 

Missions  in  Singapore.  84. 
Coppin.  Mrs.  F.  J.    On  women's  aptitude 

for  Mission  work,  412 — 414. 
Corea   and  Mongolia.   Mission  work  in, 

SMv.\  254. 
Cost  of  Missions  and  cost  of  School  Board 

compared,  Ardrn,  213. 
Cousins.  Rev.   W.   E.      Mission  work  in 

IMadagasciW,  293—295. 
Creeds   and  native   Churches,    Wardlaw 

ThompKon,  446. 
Creux,   Rev.  E.     Mission,  to  the  Ama- 

tongas,  308. 
Crimean  War  and  the  Bible,  319. 
Crisis  of  Missions  at  hand,  Sutherland, 

147. 
Criticism,  how  to  meet,  Hunter,  15. 

of    the    Bible    not    to   be    feared, 

Wardlaiv  Thompson,  449. 
Crossley,  Edward,  Esq.    Christian  unity 
abroad  needed  at  home;  imjuatance 
of    the    work    in    JIadagascar    and 
Africa.  291. 
Crowther,  Bishop,  the  best  way  of  work- 
ing in  \Ve>i    Auica,  271  ;   women's 
work  in  Africa,  411. 
Oust   R.  N.,  LL.D.    On  tlie  impossibility 
of  suppressing  the  opium  traffic,  131  ; 
social  and  political  condition  of  the 
world  a  hundred  years  as:o  and  now, 
150. 
Dakota  Mission,  revival  of  the.  Beard, 

349. 
Lalhousie.  The  Marquis  of.      The  spirit 
which  actuated  his  policy  in  India, 
J-Jdinnnds,  167. 
^'Dark  Continent,"  why  so  called,  Jta?v- 
liiigs,  274. 
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Darwin,    Charles.     Testimony    to  Jlis- 
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Interest  in  Foreign  Miaiion*  develops  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  salvation,  101 ; 
helps  to  educate  a  Church  in  liber- 
alit^y,  and  to  hold  it  to  simple  evan- 
gelical truths,  103,  Noble. 

Four  consideiatioiiH  for  stirring', 6'>^',312. 
Islam.    Sec  Mohammedanism. 
Israel,  lu-tter  days  for,  MathieitoH,  3(j2. 
Israel's  future,  JJnnloj),  :{(!8. 
Jainism    related   to    Buddhism,   40,   42  ; 
number  of    its    .adherents,   40;     its 
founders  ;  orit^in  and  d.ate  of  its  rise 
ol)heure  ;  its  divisions,  41  ;  its  priest- 
hood, 42,  40  ;  atheistic  in  its  tenets, 
42  ;     its   teachings,   43  ;      compared 
with  Christianity,  43— r)0  ;  no  power 
in     ihe    system,    45 ;    its    morality, 
4(;  ;  heartlessness  of  itsfollowers,  47  ; 
its  teaciiings  fin  csehatulogy,  4S  ;  dy- 
ing out,  49,  Shnolhrrd. 
James,   Rev.  Francis   H.     Mission  work 

in  China,  227— 2l'9. 
Japan,  Tersecution  of  Itoman  Catholics  in, 
81 ;  French  priests  mistrusted  there, 
82,  Stout. 

Missionary  Progress  in.  Oilman,  158. 

Opposition  to  the  Gospel  in  ;  the  country 
oper*  1,  234,  (ieorge  Williumn. 

Opening  of,  to  Missionaries  ;  the  first 
Missionaries  in  ;  success  of  the  work 
in  ;  inlluencc  of  the  press  in  favour  of 
Christianity;  reasons  for  extension  of 
Christianity  in,  239  ;  numerous  he.ir- 
ers  of  the  Gospel  ;  first  converts  in, 
240  ;  Missionary  Conference  in  Osa- 
ka; vigour  in  the  native  Churches, 
24  1,  Wiirrcn. 

Vigour  of  the  Church  in,  243  ;  Western 
intiili'l  intluenceon  ;  spirit  of  the  con- 
verts in  ;  work  remaining  to  be  done 
in,  244,  (iulick. 

Inttuence  of, as  a  nation;  its  adv.intage 
for  .Missions,  245;  Christianity  on 
trial  ni;  natives  n()t  prejudiced  ;  Ro- 
manising the  language  of,  24G ;  a 
united  Church  in ;  union  in  the  Mis- 
sions to  ;  a  self-supporting  spirit  in 
native  Churches,  247;  conversion  of  a 
brewer  in,  248,  Gring. 

Jesuits  in,  250  ;  demand  for  a  lady 
teacher  in,  253,  Gordon. 

In  a  critical  condition,  Shaiv,  254. 

Missions  in  :  a  study  of  Missionary  po- 
lity,255 — 2(jO ;  opening  of  the  country, 
255 ;  work  of  the  pioneers ;  number 
of  Societies  working  in,  256 ;  more 
union  required,  257  ;  development  of 
a  native  ministry,  258,  Knox. 

Position  of  women  in  ;  a  Japanese 
empress;  Japanese  women  and  litera- 
ture, 402  ;  education  of  women  in; 
opening  for  Christian  teachers  in, 
403 ;  America's  work  in  ;  proportion  of 
female  converts,  404,  Warren. 


Japan,  Work  of  AmcriiMU  women  in, 
Mr$.  J/laekxtonc,  415. 

Japanese,  oj)cnnc83  of  the,  240  ;  character 
of  the.  24U,  Gring. 

Japanese  brewer  converted,  Grhig,  248. 

convert,  story  of  a,  0. 

— —  empress,  a,  4o2. 

language  being  Romanised,  Gring, 

240. 

schools,   English    taught   in,  Gring, 

210. 

students  impressed   by  the  Gosj)el, 

Gordon,  251. 

woman  and  her  Bible,  a,    GuUck, 

243. 

women  and  litcr.ature,  Worrrn,  402. 

Jatis,  the,  or  Jain  priothood,  42,  40. 

Java,  increase  of  ( 'hiistians  in,  22. 

Jenkins,  Rev.  E.  E.  Uonian  Catholic 
Missions  in  India  imitate  Protestant 
Missions,  88  ;  on  the  Clmrch's  duty 
and  a  new  departure  in  Missionary 
enterprise,  431—435. 

Jesuit  Missions.  S. ,  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sions. 

schemes  to  be  checked,  Suther- 
land, 145, 

Jesuits    as   Mtdic.al    Missionaries,    Mae- 
alister,  381. 
In  Japan,  Gordon,  250. 

Jewett,  Dr.  His  zeal  and  work  among  the 
TeluLTUs,  210. 

Jewish  Conference,  a,  Bnnlop,  307. 

Mission,  a  new,  lilarhMone,  370. 

Mission-field,    London    as    .a,   WiU 

hinson,  372. 

Mission  work  ne.rlected  at  Mild- 
may  Conference,  MathU'son,  301. 

Jews  in  Turkey,  318. 

Better  days  for  the,  MathicKon,  302. 
Mission;!  to,  in  tlie  past,  'MVl ;  Mora- 
vian Missions  to  the,  302  ;  methods 
of  working  among  the,  303,  Fleming. 
Modern    Christian  movements  among 
the,  305 ;     number  of    Missions    to 
the ;    number  of  converts ;    inspec- 
tion of  the  Missions ;  gratifying  re- 
sults, 300  ;  a  Jewish  eoufereuce  ;  for- 
mation of  a  Hebrew  Christian  Church ; 
Christian  movement  in  Siberia,  307; 
Christian  movement  in  Buda-restii; 
future  of  the,  as  a  nation,  308,  Dunlop, 
What  can    and  ought   to  be  done   in 
evangelising    the  ;    a   Divine   plan  ; 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike,  309 ;  '•  to  the 
Jew  first,"  370  ;  the  order  reversed, 
371 ;  free  distribution  of  Testaments  ; 
how  to  carry  out  the   Divine  plan; 
London     as     a     Mission-field,    372, 
Wilkinson. 
All  Churches  have  Missions  to,  373  ;  the 
time  of  their  restoration  unlinown ; 
in  an  unsettled  state  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  374,  Meyer. 
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Jewf,  Work  nmonpr,  in  Bomo,  Yovnrj,  376. 
Ami   tho   Enrly  Church,  Snrti  titer  bell, 

376. 
A  dispensation  of  election  ;  ubiquity  of, 

:{77,  Ilrrxchdl. 
Miwt  be  treated  us  Jewfl,  llaywanl,  :178. 
The  importance  of  the  question  of  their 
Hal  vat  ion,  Prlnripnl  Jirown,  378. 

Jeypore.  Dr.  Valentine's  work  at,  Ijorve, 
:i'.M». 

John,  Rev.  GrifAth.  Tlis  scntimcntflon  the 
(i|>iiin)  tnitlic,  472. 

Johnson.  Jamei  (native  Mianionary).  His 
testimony  to  tho  t-ffcct  of  tho  rum 
trad.',  is:;. 

,  'William  A.  B.  His  work  in  Sierra 

Leone.  1H4. 

Johniton.  Rev.  Jamei.  Plan  of  the  Hon- 
fercnce,  10;  value  of  personal  testi- 
mony and  facts;  the  "  eall  to 
prayer,"  11;  speech  at  the  Vale- 
diotory  nieetincr,  4."jO  ;  iidluene(;  of  his 
visit  ti>  Anieiic;i,  Kllhnnuul,  \'>7>. 

Jonea.  Rev.  John  Ireland,  testimony  to 
his  work  anmnj;  I'uddhists,  Ltni'm 
Lifscfiiiii/,  t\^;   Wilkin,  70. 

,    Sir    William,     and    the    Sanscrit 

lanp;ua^'e,  Julmom/.t,  172. 

Judson.  tiie  lirst  ,^Iissinii;iry  from  United 
Stales  to  the  Kast,  Jioarditian,  201. 

Judsoni,  tiie,  father  and  son,  Missionai-y 
zeal  of.  1  ( X). 

Justice  must  be  piven  to  inferior  races, 
FAIiivrootl,  121. 

Eabyle  Mission,  the,  diiiinirss,  260. 

Karen  Bible-woman,  a,  Mrs.  AniiKtronfj, 
218. 

Karens,  Mission  to  the.  Mm.  Armsfronj. 
217. 
Their  loyalty  to  Enprl.and  during  Ihir- 
mese  war,  MtnuJorh,  219. 

rarma,  (K  i-triiie  of  r.uddli.a, ;{.'). 

Karney,  Rev.  Gilbert.  Women's  work 
amnnf?  women  in  India.  407 — 409. 

Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  MP.  Spcecli  of 
welcome  to  the  delegates,  220;  Mis- 
sions to  China,  221. 

Kennedy,  Eev.  James.  Contrast  between 
Christianity  and  lieathen  relipons, 
<)7  ;  self-denial  to  be  practised  by 
those  who  support  Missions,  108. 

Knox,  Rev.  G.  William.  Missions  in 
.Tapan  :  a  study  of  Mi.s.sionary  polity 
(not  read  at  Conference),  25.') — 260. 

Koran,  the,   why  it  endures,  320 ;  com- 
mends the  Bible,  the,  Post,  386. 
Influence  of  the,  Bruce,  19. 
Eternal    nature    of,    denied    by  some 
Mohammedans,  Stil,  28. 

Krapf,     Ludwig,    Missionary  pioneer  to 

Central  Africa,  Stock,  275. 

The  founder  of  East  African  Mis.sions  ; 

his  aim  to  connect  East  and   West 

Africa  by  a  chain  of  Mifcsion  stations, 


284;  his  work  in  Zanzibar,  285,  y^'alr- 

Jiild. 
Krishna,  the    most    popular    of    Hindu 

deitie.H,  EJHnwooa,  61. 
Kwei-chau    provinc*,  MiHsion    work    in, 

Jtallei;  232. 
Labrador,  Moravian  Mission  in,  La  Trobe, 

:ti<;. 
Ladies,  call  to,  fur  Mission  work.  Summer- 

h,  II,  253. 
Lady's  tact  and  success  in  Sierra  Leono,  a, 

(','(> n-thn;  411. 
Lahore,  Mission  work  in  the  diocese  of  ; 

majority  of  inhabitants   Mohamme- 
dan.  195;  sale  of  the  8cri|iturc8  in, 

197,   UWr. 
Langford.  Rev.  W.  8. ,  D.D.     Mission  work 

nf  Aineiicaii  women,  404 — 407. 
Languages,  ditliculty  i>f  the  West  African, 

Croict/irr,  271. 
In   the    Turkish   Empire,     variety    of, 

(iilninti,  31(>. 
La  Trobe,  Rev.  B.     Zeal  of  the  Moravian 

(liuieh     and      its     blessings,      lOS ; 

Missions     to    the    North    American 

Indians.  Cirecnlanders  and  Eskimos, 

:!ll     347. 
Laws  of  Buddha,  Moniir-WiUiami>,  36. 
Lay  help  in  Mission  work,  Jlrim;  438. 
Leech.   Dr.,   death  of;  atfection  for,  by 

natives  in  Travancore,  391,  Lour. 
Lessons  of  the   Century    in    ref^'ard   to 

Mission^,  Cust,  155. 
Of  the.  Centurv,  two,   (iordo)i,  253. 
or  the  Conference,  Virrxon,  487. 
Letters  re<j:retting   absence  from  Jouph 

Cook,  Jtlnhop  JClliciitf,  and   Iter.    ('. 

II.  Sjnin/con,  452. 
Liberality,  Chut  eh  education  in,  Noble, 

103. 
Need  of  gn.ater,  Mac  Vicar,  105 ;  Exlur, 

107. 
A  revival  needed  in,  IJ'.  M.  Tiujlor,  430, 
(Jf  IJiazilian  converts,  358. 
Of  converts  on  the  Ni{,'er,  Allan,  265. 
Licensing  of  Sin  in  India,  resolution  on, 

Dyer,  484. 
Medical  profession  opjwscd  to,  Poxt,  485. 
Lieschiug,  Mr.  Louis.    Testimony  to  Ilev. 

.John  Ireland  Jones,  6S. 
On  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  priests,  69. 
Life,  ritrht  views  of.  Wthh-Pcplor,  426. 
"Light  of  Asia,"  the,  Mtmur-WilliarM, 

33  ;    J'Aliiionih,  168. 
Lindsay,  Rev.  Professor,  D.D.     Relations 

between  Home  and  Foreign  Mission 

work,  99. 
Liquor  traffic,  on  the  Congo,  121 ;  pleas 

for  the  restriction  of  the,  123,  Ellin- 
wood. 
In  West  Africa,  124  ;  ruinous  to  trade  , 

native  testimony  to  the  evil,  125  ;  its 

extent,   126  ;  a  Society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the,  127,  Allan. 
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Liquor  trafHe,  Curito  of,  in  be,    hen  lamia, 

(i onion,  441. 
With    mi'MvHiM(^l     races,     the,     470 ; 

extent     of    the  ;     nativen     im|ilr)re 

protection  from,  480  ;  a  hindranc.'  to 

the  Hprea<l  «»f  civiliMation,   4h|  ;  ttM- 

tiniony  <>f  tnivi-lU-rH  to  the  rvil,  4H2  ; 

the  only  remedy  for  the,  483,  (fuin- 

nei$. 
-  in  Africa:  Ucsoliition  protrstinj? 

against  the,  475  ;  Anicrica'rt  participa- 
tion in  the  Hin  of  thi* ;  dcmoralisnif? 

effect  of  the,  47G;  destroys  le^'itimato 

commt'ii'i'  ;  neutnilisos  Missimwork, 

477,  W.  M.  Taylor. 
Need  for  earnest ucsH  on  the  part  of  the 

Church    in  regard  to  tlu*,  Jiraith- 

fraiff,  477, 
Memorial  to  the  Kin^  of  the  Bcl^^ians 

on  the,  moved  by  iJr.  Murdork,  47i>. 
Literatare  and  Miiiiona,  Grorgi  Smith, 

I. ".J. 
Liverpool  Miisionary  Conference,  3. 
Livingstone,  .uid  Stanley,  C/i/irtt-rx, '2^\  ; 

/'o.if,  :{J1  ;  lii>  dcitl'i,  27<;  ;  his  last 

ciiargc,  281,  Chartrrn. 
Livingitonia,  Mission  station,  279. 
London  as  a  Jewish  Mi.ssion-lieId.   irt//./rt- 

gon,  372. 
Ab    a    training    school     for     Medical 

Missionaries,  Maxn'rll,  3'.»5, 
London  Miisionary  Society,  its  first  band 

of  Mis.sioiiai  ii'S.  MiicJk riant',  336. 
(!oll('ge  in  Mada^'ascar.  2'.) I. 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 

among   the  Jews:    its    nx  thods    of 

workin'^'.  /•'Itminy,  3G3. 
Lones,  Bev.  Ezekiel,  Africa  as  a  Mission- 

ticld,  177  -17lt. 
Loo-choo  Mission,  th<\  238. 
Louis  XIV.,  and  Missions,  300. 
Lowe,    Rev.   John,    F.R.C.S.E.      Medi-al 

Missions.  388-31)2. 
Mabbi,  Eev.  Ooodeve.     The  opium  traffic, 

136. 
Macalister,   Professor,   F.S.S.       Medical 

Missions,  37'.)— 382. 
MacArthur,  Alexander,  M.P.    lUessing  of 

Missions  to  the  heathen  world,  328 — 

330. 
Macfarlane,  Bev.  8.,   LL.D.     Missions  to 

the  South  Sea  Islands,  335—338. 
Macfie,  Mr.  R.  A.     Proposal  for  nations  to 

unite  in  preventing  evils  in  heathen 

lands,  30!). 
MacOowan,   Rev.   J.       Mission    work  in 

(.'hina,  22.-.  -  227. 
Mackenzie,  Rev.  John.    Catholicity  of  the 

C(jnferencc,   301  ;    Mission   work   in 

South  Africa,  303—306. 
MacVicar,    Bev.  Principal,   D.D.,   LL.D. 

Roman  Catholic  Missions,  73;  on  the 

benefits    the    Church    derives  from 

Foreign  Missions,  104. 


Madagascar,  pro^jnsH  of  Minsion  work  In, 
2'J2  ;  State  inllu<'ni-<«  on  odiication  ; 
education  work  of  .Mis-tionaricM,  2*.):) ; 
thehijfherschfxflsand  L.M.S.  collego ; 
a  (Jovirnor  educated  at  thu  eollejjo  ; 
the  Cost  of  thf  educatinnal  work, 
21)4  ;  Malagasy  chililren  and  the  New 
Testament,  21)5,  founinit. 
Co-operation  of  two  Six-ietien  In,  295; 
cottversion  of  tlic  Queen  and  its  in- 
fluence i  condition  of  the  Church, 
21)6;  conduct  of  the  peuplc  during 
the  Frenrh  war ;  Sunday  school 
movement  in  ;  a  Home  Missionary 
Society,  297  ;  slavery  in,  298,  Clark. 

Madras  Christian  College,  influence  of 
the,  d/v/rrt,  214. 

Mahavira,  a  Jain  saint,  S/ioolhrnl,  41. 

Malagasy  children  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 295. 

^—  people,  the,  their  contluet  during 
the  French  war,  Clark.  297. 

Malcolm,  Bev.  Howard.  His  sentiments 
on  the  opium  trafUe,  472. 

Manchuria,  Missionary  work  in,  Jlotm, 
235  -  23M. 

Mandarins  (Chinese)  not  opposed  to 
Christianity,  A',..vx,  237. 

Man's  injustice  to  woman  in  the  past, 
Mrs.  ('(>/i/)in,  413. 

Manu's  laws  the  exponent  of  the  casto 
system,  /Jlliiiirnotl,  52. 

Maoris,  Mission  to  the,  330  ;  liberality  of 
the,  331  ;  excellenct!  of  their  schools, 
332,  Stuart. 

Map  of  Central  Africa,  the  first,  27t). 

of  the  World,  a  t'hinaman's,  394, 

Marriago  of  children  in  India  coming 
into  disrepufi',  h'lliinrood,  59. 

of  Mohammedan  girls,  J'ont,  24. 

"  Martyr  Land,"  tlie,  llau'linqn,  275. 

Matabeleland,  Mission  work  in,  Mrt. 
'TiiODiMini,  416. 

Matheson.Mr.  HughM.  Seconds  resolution 

of   sympatliy   on  the   death  of  the 

German  Kmporor,  203. 
Speech  at  the  Valedictory  meeting,  on 

the  success  of  the  ('onference,  453. 
Mathieson,  Mr.  James  £.    Missions  to  the 

Jews,  361. 
Maxwell,  Mr.  J.  L.,  M.D,     Meilical  ^lis- 

sionaries  needed   for   Lomlon,  3'J5  ; 

speech  on  seconding  the  resolution 

protesting  against  the  opium  trade 

with  China,  474. 
Mecca  pilgrims,  increase  of,  21 ;   reason 

of  the  increase,  31. 
Medical  charity  the  fruit  of  Christianity, 

Macaliatrr,  382. 
Medical  Missions,  of  the  early  Church  ; 

healing  power  in  place  of  miracles, 

379 ;    Christ's  care    for    the    body ; 

example    of     Buddha    and    of     the 

Jesuits,  380  ;  qualifications  required 
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Medical  Hiiiioni  (ronthiunl)— 

liir  Mnliciil  Mi^sionarion,  .'{Ml  ;  Mc- 
(lU'ftl  chnrity  the  fruit  of  CbriKtianity; 
tlic  lirst  hospital  foundcJ,  3M2,  Mac- 
iilitfcr. 

Ori^rin  ami  work  of  the  Edinburgh 
Society,  38!)  ;  Dr.  Valentine  at  Jcy- 
jion-  ;  Dr.  Elmsiit*  in  Cashmere,  il9U; 
work  in  Travaucoiv  ;  death  of  Dr. 
iA'iih  ;  a  hospital  in  Neyoor,  IVJl  ; 
jiafivo  agency  in  India,  31)2, 
Li' in: 

Woik  in  China,  81)2  ;  access  to  upjKT 
classes  in  Cliina  pained  throu;,'h 
3Ioilical  work;  Chinese  testimonial 
to  a  Mission  hospital,  395,    William 

111  I MOH, 

Lmiilon  as  a  training  school  lor  Medical 
Missionaries,  Maj'icilt,  3Uri. 
Msdical  Miaiion  Work,  pictures  of.  Post, 
:\^1     3S7. 

• Miasionaries,  qualiticutions  required, 

Maciilistrr,  381. 
Men.  not  methodi,  wanted,   Wehh-Pt}>loi; 

424. 
Morensky,  Rev.  A.    Work  of  the  Berlin 

Snciuty  in  tlie  Transvaal,  306. 
SlethodiBt  Free  Church  Mission  to  East 

Alrica,  H'likr/ii  l(/,  2^5. 
Methods  of  Missionary  work,  advance  in, 

S  nan  noil,  •>[)^. 
Meyer,  Hev.  Theodore.     Missions  to  the 

.Jews,  373 — 37r>. 
Mildmay  Missionary  Conference,  3. 
NcL'U'ct  (if  .Jewish  Mission  work  at  the, 
MdiliiiKnn,  3G1. 
"  Missing  link,"  the,  or  Women's  Mission 

Wdik,  llisho])  of  Kj- iter,  -121. 
Mission  lads  in  Tanganyika,  specimen  of, 
iJnnnmoiul,  2Mi. 

schools  in  India,  Bunjets,  207. 

stations,     motion    of    asidress    to, 

Abenlccn,  4GG. 

tour  of  the  world,  a,  Wi/jram,  6. 

Missions,  and  Commerce  ;  success  a  reply 
to  i-cdirerif,  LndcrJiill,  5. 
An  expiation  for  wrong  done  by  white 

men,  Hunter,  IJ. 
Encourage    a    simple    Gospel,    yuhle, 

103. 
(Strengthen  faith  in  Christian  doctrines, 

Htivldt,  lUG. 
A  liuu'l'rd  years  of;   neglected  by  the 

pulpiL  ;  inlliience  of,  140,  Caiiiphdl. 
A  good  investment,  142  ;   a  crisis  at 

hand,  147,  Suthcrltind. 
The   lirst  contribution    for,  150 ;   and 
Christian    Governments,     151 ;    and 
literature,  152,  Oeorgit  Smith. 
A  liinidred  years  ag<;  and  now,  Geonjc 

Smith,  150;  Henry  Morris,  151). 
Influence  of  political  changes  on,  154  ; 
lessons  of  the  century  in  regard  to  ; 
relaxing  inUuences,  155,  Cxiat. 


Xissions,   Extent  of    quite   inadequate, 

JIdiijcrt,  15(;. 
Increase  of,  in  China,  Clarke,  156. 
Progress  ui,  illustrated.  Oilman,  167. 
The  improved  fKJsition  of,  JJykes  (Ap- 

pendi.x),  IGO. 
Their  value  recognised.  Aberdeen,  166. 
General    survey  of,    17i)  ;    misjudfjed, 

IHl  ;  the  results  of,  182  ;  present  rate 

of  progress  insufficient ;  reasons  for 

the  want  of   greater  success,   183  ; 

more  zeal   necessary,   184  ;     success 

through  the  Holy  Ghost,  \^6,Purson. 
Supported  by   high  otlicials  in   India, 

lltl  ;  must  be  extended,  192,  I^'orth- 

brook. 
Their  future  triumph  in  India  assured. 

Sit  III  III rm.  195. 
In  Lahore,  Wadr,  195. 
In  Kajputana,  Traill,  197. 
Cost  of,  compared  with  cost  of  School 

Board,  A rden,  210. 
The  results  in  Africa  not  to  be  told, 

Jlitherwick,  289. 
Success  of,  cannot  be  tabulated.  Bur- 
gess, 20G. 
Cause  for  praise  and  humiliation  in 

India,  Ardrn,  213. 
Once   deemed   to  be  hopeless,  Judsoii 

Smith,  222. 
Ot'tcntimes  obscure,  Minm^ly,  300. 
Preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord,  Bruce, 

312. 
Blessings  of,  MaeArthvr,  328. 
Sceptics  about,  Lowe,  388. 
Increased  prayer  for,  Mrs.  Blackstoiie, 

Call  to  wider  plans,  W.  M.  Taylor,  427. 

Matter  of  fact.  Bruce,  43G. 

Comity  of,  Matheson,  454. 

The  Times  on  the  progress  of  ;  why  the 
results  are  small,  4(>9.  Jilackicood. 

Results  of,  Pierson,  487. 

A  new  dejiarture  in,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
420  ;  Wehb-Pejiloe,  424  ;  Jenkins, 
434 ;  Bruce,  436  ;  Gordon,  442  ; 
Sutherland,  4G(). 
Missionaries,  comparison  between  Roman 
Catholic  celibate  and  Protestant 
married,  Wardlaio  Thompson,  409, 

The  difficulties  of,  Aberdeen,  1G5. 

The  first,  to  Japan,  Warren,  239. 

Neglect  of  physical  conditions,  Mac- 
alister,  380. 

Number  and  quality  of,  George  Smith, 
152. 

Quality  of,  Eugene  Stock,  15G. 

The  oneness  of,  Ellinicood,  459. 

Parents  object  to  let  their  children  be- 
come. Charters,  £  ^;l. 

Testimony  to  the  u    .  otion  of,  in  West 
Africa,  Gunn,  27-. 

Two  lady  pioneers  n-   Indians,   Welch, 
351. 
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MisBionary,   the,   and  trans^lation  work, 
Wardlaw  Thonij)SOH,  448. 
Qualifications  of  a  ;  the  strain  on  a, 

280.  Drummond. 
Qualifications  of  a,  Karney,  408. 

Missionary  Conferences,  origin  of,  3. 
Abroad,  and  at  Liverpool  and  Mildmay, 
3. 

convertc.     See  Converts. 

history,  three  epochs  in,  Sella ff,  463. 

■ idea,  its  development  and  results, 

Sutherland,  141. 

• interest,    four     considerations     for 

stininir.  Cole,  312. 

methods,  advance  in,  Swansun,  398. 

organisations,  the  number  of,  152. 

spirit,  growth  of  the,  Hunter,  15. 

growth  of  the,  in  fifty   years, 

lOS. 

women.    Src  Women. 

workers,      number     furnished      by 

Christendom    and    heathendom    re- 
spectively, Pierson,  180. 

— —  zeal,  greater  a  hundred  years  ago 
than  now,  Crcorye  Smith,  153. 

Missionary's  experience,  a,  Guinness,  273. 

wife,    iniluence    of    a,     Wardlaw 

Thom/j.ion,  409. 

Mitchell,  Eev.  J.  Murray,  LL.D.  Parsiism, 
60  ;  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in 
India,  86. 

Modem  Christian  movements  among  the 
Jews,  Dunlop,  365. 

Missions,  the  task  of,  Judson  Smith, 

222. 

School  of  Mohammedanism,  a.  Sell, 

28. 

Mohammed,  his  life  and  crimes,  Bruce, 
18. 

Mohammedan  bigotry,  losing  its  force,  31. 

converts  as  native  pastors  in  India, 

Wade,  106. 

to  Christianity,  Sehreiber,  22. 

conquests.  Post,  323. 

destruction  of  wealth;  discourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  27  ;  discourage- 
ment of  commerce,  28,  Post. 

funeral,  a,  25. 

girls,  marriage  of,  Post,  24. 

religion,  originated   by  the  Arabic 

race,  Post.  321. 

schools,  astonishing  growth  of,  21. 

superstition     and     persecution     of 

Christians,  B)'uce,  314. 

tomb,  a,  410. 

women,  condition    of,  Bruce,     18  ; 

Post,  23  ;  Glenny,  29. 

Mohammedanism,  increase  of,  Hunter, 
15  ;  Sehreiber,  21. 
Influence  of,  on  the  nature  of  ^[oham- 
medans,  17  ;  the  founder  of  ;  influence 
on  women,  18  {see  also  Mohammedan 
Women) ;  ignoranceof  Mohammedans, 
19,  Bruce. 


Mohammedanism,  Increase  of,  in  Dutch 

possessions,  21 ;  danger  of  the  growth 

of,     to      Dutch     Government,     22, 

Srhreiber. 
Social  influence  of,  23  ;  influence   on 

nations,  25  ;  political    influence    of, 

26.  Post. 
Tends     to     depopulation,    Post,    26 ; 

Glenny,  30. 
Rise  of  a  modem  school  of.  Sell,  28. 
In  North  Africa,  Glenny,  29. 
Conquered  by  Hinduism,  Ellinwood,  55. 
Conflict   between  it  and  Christianity, 

Post,  320. 
Bulgaria  a  bulwark  against,  Belden.  327. 
Sprung  from  dead  Churches,  Jenkins, 

434.' 
Mongolia  and  Corea,  Mission  work   in, 

<S'//^/H'.254. 
Monier-Williams,    Sir    Monier,   K.C.I.E., 

etc.    Pai)er  on  Buddhism,    33 ;    res- 
ponsibility of  Britain  to  her  Eastern 

possessions,  72. 
Moravian   Brethren  first  in  the  African 

Mission-field,  Mackenzie,  303. 
Church    arose   out    of    the    Pietist 

movenieiit,  Lindsay,  99. 
blessed  by  Missionary  work,  La 

Trobe,  \m. 
Mission    to     North    America,    31."i  ; 

Greenland,    Labrador,    and    Alaska, 

346.  La  Trobe. 
Mii      ns  in  North  America,  Beard, 

348, 

to  the  Jews.  Fleming,  362. 

Morris.  Mr.  Henry.    Tlie  doors  opened  to 

Missions,  159. 
Morrison,    Dr.     His  labours    in    China, 

Judson  Smith,  223. 
Mothers      (African),    their     afTectiou.ate 

su{)erstitioii,  Wakcpld,  282. 
Moukden  city  (China),  Missionary  work 

in.  i^().^.^.  236. 
Murdock,  J.  N.,  D.D.    Speech  on  moving 

a  resolution  relating  to  a  memorial  to 

the  King  of  the  Belgians  on  the  drink 

traffic  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  47t<. 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  Sikhism,  5'. 
National  Chu.ch  in  India,  a,  I  .  J.   //. 

Taylor,  211. 

Strife  for  Africa,   Charter f,  281. 

Native    agency  in  India,  evr.ngeli^ati.m 

by,  Aarncy,  408. 
Church  in  China,  contemplated  es- 
tablishment of  a,  Stcanson,  230. 

Churches     and     creeds,     Wardlate 

Thompson,  446. 
in  Japan,  self-supporting  spirit 

in  the,  Gring,  247. 
independent  Churches  to  be  encour- 
aged, Wade,  197  ;    W.  J.  R.  Taylor, 

211. 
New  England,  the   Pilgrim  Fathers  in. 

Beard,  347. 
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New  Guinea,  inauguration  of  a  Mission 
in  ;  results  in  spite  of  difficulties, 
337,  Marfarlane. 

New  Jewish  Mission,  a,  Blackstone,  376. 

New  Zealand.  C.M.S.  Mission  to,  Stuart, 
330. 

Neyoor,  the  hospital  at.  Lowe,  391. 

Niger  Mission,  the,  Allan,  265. 

Sabbath  observance   in  Bonny,    Crow- 
ther,  272. 

Niger  region,  the,  its  great  extent,  Guin- 
ness, 270. 

Nirvana,  tinal  state  of  the  Jains,  42. 

Noble,  Kev.  F.  A.,  D.D.  On  interest  in 
Foreijrn  Missions  and  what  it  does 
for  the  Church,  101. 

,  Robert,  school  founded  by,  213. 

Non-Christian  civilisation  a  failure,  143. 

Non-Missionary  Churches  not  Christian, 
Jenkins.  434. 

North  Africa.    See  Africa. 

North  America.  Sec  America. 

North  American  Indians,  work  amongst 
the  Hyclahs  and  the  Blackfeet  tribes, 
342 ;  poverty  of  the ;  communion 
feasts  with  the,  343  ;  a  visit  to  AVin- 
nipeg  ;  encouraging  results,  344, 
Wigravi. 
Mi.ssions  on  the  Red   River  ;    how   to 

deal  with  them,  345,  La  Trvhe. 
John      Eliot's     labours     among     the, 
347 ;    miseries  occasioned   by   wars  ; 
David    Brainerd's   work ;    Moravian 
Missions  ;  Missions  of  the  American 
Board,    348 ;    Mi.ssions    abandoned ; 
wrongs  to  Indians  by  whites,  349  ; 
progress  of  civilisation  ;  work  of  edu- 
cation ;  hopeful  signs,  350,  Beard. 
Seen  at   Omaha ;   a  converted  giant ; 
two   lady  pioneer   Missionaries,  351, 
Welch. 
Mortality  amongst,  on  account  of  neglect 
of    physical  conditions   by   Mission- 
aries, Macaluter,  380. 

Northbrook,  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of. 
Resolution  of  sympathy  on  the  death 
of  the  German  Emperor,  187  ;  India, 
Northern  and  Central,  as  a  Mission- 
field.  189—192. 

Nyassa  Missions,  establishment  of,  Bmm- 
mond,  279, 
Origin    of  ;    Missions     now    existing, 
288  ;   attacks  by  slave  traders,   2;^'.), 
Hcthcrwicli. 

Omaha,  Indians  seen  at,  Welch,  351. 

Oneness  of  Missionaries,  ElUmeood,  459. 

• of  Protestants,  Sutherland,  460. 

Open  doors,  Morris,  159. 

Opium,  evils  of,  Hudson  Taylor,  175. 
Government  production  of,  Whitehead, 
130, 

Opium  smoker,  conversion  of  a,  227, 

smokers,  number  of,  Hudson  Taylor. 

131. 


Opium    smokers  in    China,   number    of, 
Hudson  Taylor,  175. 

smoking  a  curse.  Whitehead,  128. 

-  extent  of,  in  China,  Bailer,  132. 

,  its  effects  on  the  constitution, 

Gauld,  136. 

trade,  the,  Whitehead,  128. 

with  China,  re.=:o]ution  condemn- 


ing the,  Hudson  Taylor,  471. 
Testimony  of  competent  witnesses  to  the 
evils  of  the  ;  England  responsible  for 
the,  472  ;    immorality  of  the ;   the 
need   of   revenue  no    excuse,   473 ; 
Hudson  Taylor. 
Opium  traffic,  condemned  by  all  Mission- 
aries, Whitehead,  129. 
An  Indian  question,  130 ;   prohibition 
impossible,  131,  Cust;  (reply  to  Dr. 
Oust.  133), 
Evils  inflicted  by  the,  Hudson  Taylor, 

131. 
Agitations  against  the.  Turner,  132. 
Dr.  Cust  im  the  wrong  side  in  regard  to 

the,  Brnomhall,  133, 
Indian  Missionaries'  memorial  against, 

I'ordijce,  133. 
England  responsible,  Fordyce  ;  Black- 
stone,  134. 
Chinese  officials  ready  to  help  to  put 

down  the  curse,  Blackstone,  134. 
Its  suppression  a  question  for  British 

legislation.  Col.  Williams,  135, 
Multitudes  in  Cliina  suffering  from  the 

evil,  Gauld,  136. 
Plea  for  its  suppression,  Jfahhs,  137. 
Apathy  of  Christians  in  regard  to  the, 
Md.rwrU,  475. 
Orden,  Rev,  E.  Van,   Abolition  of  slavery 
in     I'lazil,     '^o(t  ;    Mission-work     in 
Brazil,  357. 
Origin  of  Missionary  Conferences,  3. 

of  the  Paris  .Mi.^sionary  Society,  9. 

Osaka  (Japan),  pul>li('  opinion  in  favour 
of  Cbri.stianity,  240 ;  Missionary  Con- 
ference at  ;   Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in,  242,  Warren. 
Vigour  of  the  Church  in,  Gulick,  243. 
Pacific  Islands,  American  Mission  in  the  ; 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  the,  338,  339, 
Gil  man. 
Pardon,  story  of  a,  429, 
Parents'  objections  to  giving  their  child- 
ren for   Missionary  work,   Charters, 
283, 
Parker,  Bishop  Henry,  death  of,  278. 
Paris  Missionary  Society,  origin  of,  9. 
Its  special  field,  Appia,  301. 
Speech  on  behalf  of  the,  at  Valedictory 
meeting ;      position      of    the,     462, 
Boegner, 
Parish,   the    power   of    women    in    the, 

Lnngford,  406. 
Farsiism,  its  rise,  influence,  and  progress, 
61 ;  its  moral  character,  62  ;  objects 
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of  worship  ;  views  of  sin,  63  ;  views 

of     atonement     and     holiness,    CA ; 

future  of;    effect  of  the  Gospel  on, 

(55,  Murray  Mitrhcll, 
Parsimony,  the  sin  of.  in  regard  to  Mis- 

sions,  Mac  Vicar,  105. 
Parswanath,  founder  of  the  Jain  religion, 

41. 
Paton,  Captain  John,  story  of,  429. 
Paul's  order  tirst  to  Jews;  order  reversed, 

and  why,  Wilkinson,  371. 
Pentecost,  a  parallel  to,  Armatrimg.  217. 
Percy,  Rev.  George.    His  sentiments  on 

the  opium  trallic,  472. 
Persecution  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Japan, 

Stout,  81. 
Persia,  the  birthplace  of  Parsiism,  61. 

And  Arabia.  Missions  in,  313. 
Persian  history,  a,  20. 

Mission-field,  extent  of,  Bruce,  20. 

Personal  service,  call  to,  ^Vei)'u-riploc,\22. 
Personality,  an    Englishman's  sense  of, 

not  so  keen  as  it  was,  Edmonds,  170. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  and  slavery,  48(;. 
Phraner,   Eev.   Dr.     His   inipicssions  of 

^Missionary  work  in  India.  200. 
Pictures  of  Medical  Mission  Work,  Pori, 

Pierson,  Rev.  Arthur  T.,  D.D.  Seconds 
resolution  of  sympathy  on  the  death 
of  the  German  Empcroi,  Frederick, 
92  ;  a  general  survey  of  ]Modem 
Missions,  179 — 18(! ;  moves  that  a 
*measage  of  sympathy  bu  tele'jrraphed 
to  the  bci'eaved  German  Enii)ress, 
1S8;  the  progress  of  Missions,  486; 
lessons  of  t lie  Conference,  487. 

Pietist  moveni'  nt  in  Germany,  the.  99. 

Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England,  the, 
Jieard.  347. 

Pilgrims  to  Mecca.    Sec  Mecca  Pilgrims. 

the  Plymouth  Rock,  250. 

Pite,  Mr.  Alfred  R.  The  South  American 
Mission,  .'552 — 350. 

Playing  at  Missions,  Ilaegert,  156. 

Plymouth  Rock  Pilgrims,  the,  250. 

Polygamy  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
(lOSfK'l  in  South  Africa,  Loncx,  179. 

Population,  Mohammtxian  iniiuence  on, 
I'o.st,  2G  :   Ghnny,  30. 

The  Christian,  a  hundred  years  ago 

and  now,  1.52. 

Portuguese  influence  in  Central  Africa, 
llrtherwick,  288. 

Post,  Rev.  G.  E.,  M.D.  Mohammedanism  ; 
its  social  influence,  23  ;  its  political 
influence,  26  ;  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sions in  Papal  and  Mohammedan 
lands,  82  ;  conflict  between  Islam  and 
Christianity,  320  ;  Syria  in  its  rela- 
tions to  Central  Asia  and  Central 
Africa,  320 — 324 ;  pictures  of  Medical 
Mission  work,  382—388 ;  on  the 
licensing  of  sin  in   India,  485. 


Poverty  in  Basutoland,  the,  300. 

Practical    character  of  the    Conference, 
Aberdeen,  164. 

Prayer,  united  and  universal,i/i)7i»*^o»,ll. 
Of  a  heathen  king,  a,  264. 
A  new  spirit  of.  W.  M.  Taylor,  430. 

Prayer  meetings  in  Canada  for  Missions, 
Mrs.  Blackstone.  416. 

Prayer  Union  for  Africa,  a,  St  or  J;,  278. 

Preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord,  Bruce, 
312. 

Presbyterian  Synod  in  Brazil,  352. 

President  of  the  Conference.  See  Aber- 
deen. 

Press  in  Japan,  the,  its  influence  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  Warren,  239. 

in  England,  faults  of  the,  ElUnicood, 

457. 

Pringle,  Dr.  Robert.  On  testing  religion 
!\V  its  fruits,  66. 

Progress  of  Missions,  illustrated,  Gilman, 
157. 

the   Times  on  the,  Blackwood, 

409. 

Protestants,  the  number  of,  Pierson,  180. 

Psalm  cxiz.,  its  application  to  India, 
Edmonds,  169. 

Pulpit  neglects  Missions,  Camphil,  140. 

Qualifications  of  a  Missionary,  Druvnnond, 
280;  ATamf'y,  408. 

required    for   Sledical    Missionaries, 

Macalistcr,  3S1. 

for  Women's  Missionary  work,  Mrs. 

rJiir,  414. 

Queen  Victoria,  telegram  in  reply  to  vote 
of  sympathy,  203. 

Radstock,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord.  On  the  right 
attitude  to  be  observed  in  discussing 
the  Missions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  73 ;  indicates  the  scope  of 
the  discussion,  80  ;  exhortation  to 
pray  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries, 90. 

Rajputana,  results  of  Mission  work  in 
Traill,  197. 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter.  His  contribution  for 
Missionary  work,  150. 

Rappard,  Rev.  C.  H.  Speech  at  the  Vale- 
dictory meeting  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
tinental delegates,  461. 

Rationalistic  reaction  from  Brahmanism, 
Ellinwood,  51. 

Rawlings,  Edward,  Esq.  Missions  in  the 
'■  Dark  Continent."  274. 

Reaction  of  Foreign  Missionary  effort  on 
the  Church  at  home,  Wilson,  93  ; 
Aiken,  97 'f  Lindsay,  lOO  ;  Nohlc,  102  ; 
MacVicar,  104;  Taylor,  105;  Hew- 
lett, 101 ;  La  Trohe,  109. 

Reception  of  Delegates,  1. 

Red  Indians.  See  North  American 
Indians. 

Red  River  Settlement,  Missions  in  the, 
Wiyram,  343 ;  La  Trobe,  345. 
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Eeligions  of  South  African  tribes,  Mac- 
kenzie, 305. 
Seligions    enterprise    like    commercial, 

Post,  324. 
Seligions  Tract  Society,  the  work  of  the. 
Canon  Flcmimj,  441  ;  the  vakie  of  its 
work,  Wardlaw  TJwnip.san,  440. 
Eesponsibility  of  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  her  Eastern  possessions,  Mtuiltr- 
WiUiams,  72. 
Bestoration    of   the  Jews,  the  time   of, 

unknown,  Mcyir,  374. 
Revival  of  the  eiixhteenth  century,  the, 

Sutherland, li'I. 
Eichard,    Mr.,   in    Chee-foo  and    Ching- 

chow-foo.  22S. 
Eichard.  the  late  Henry,  M.P.    Remarks 
in  the  House  of  Cuniniuns  against  the 
opium  trade,  473. 
Eiddle,  a.  on  the  worth  of  women  in  tlie 

MiVsinn-lield,  Karncy,  40S. 
Eight  views  of  life,  Wehb-Peplor,  420. 
Eikab  Dev.  a  Jain  saint,  Shoollird,  41. 
Eobert  Noble  School,  the,  213. 
Eoman  Catholic  Missions,  thcii'  extent ; 
exhibit  unity  and  comprehensiveness 
of  plan,  74;  aggressive  and  persistent  ; 
methods  coercive ;    iuKh>r  ecclesias- 
tical despotism,    75 ;    sujjported    by 
unlawful  methods  :  worst  iVature,  the 
suppression  of  the  Bible,  7(j ;  inliuence 
of  their  leading    characteristics,  77, 
Mac  Vicar. 
Grounds  for  suspicion,  78  ;  their  failure 

and  its  causes,  79,  Dean  Yahl. 
Zeal  of  their  Missionaries  to  be  admired, 

Yahl,  78  ;  Miirray  Mitchrll,  87. 
lu  Japan,  Stout,  81  ;  (iordon,  250; 
in  Syria,  Poxt,  84;  in  Singapore, 
CooJi,  84;  in  China,  Clarho;  in 
I'engal,  //.  M'illiain.f.  85  ;  in 
Western  and  Southern  India,  Mitrruy 
MUchrll,  87. 
Their    methods     not     honest,     Count 

St i rum,  88. 
Imitate  I'rotcst.ant   Missions,  Joilinx, 

88. 
Their  school  books ;   not  much  worth 

imitating,  89,  Ifi  s.^tr. 
Progress  in  India  cinipared  with  that 
of    Protestant     Missions,     Suiiniitrs, 
192. 
Not  so    effective  l)ccausc  Missionaries 
are    celibates,    Wardlaw   'J7ioinj>.ii>n, 
409. 
Eoman   Catholic  Missions  in  the  East, 
their     methods     and     activity,     b\], 
88  ;  effect  of  Protestant  ]\lissiuns  on, 
83  ;    educational  in  character,  83,  88, 
Post. 
Eoman  Catholics  honest  in  their  views, 
Suiiniirrhtll,  90. 
Persecution  of,  in  Japan.  81  ;  increase 
of ;  their  bigf>try,  82,  Stout. 


Eomanism  is  truth  overlaid  with  error, 
Mac  Vicar,  77. 
In  Western  and  Southern  India,  Murray 

Mitchell,  87. 
Deadness  of,  in  India,  Summers,  193. 

Eome,  the  site  of  the  first  hospital.  382. 
Work  among  Jews  in,  Young,  376. 

Boss.  Eev.  John.     Mission  work  in  Man- 
churia, 235 — 23S. 
Testimony  to  his  work  in  Corea,  Shaw, 
254. 

Eum,  the  quality  of,  sold  in  Africa,  12G. 

Eussia  tolerant  of  the  Bible.  Sharji,  324. 

Eussian  progress  in  Central  Asia,  Sharjy, 
325. 

Sabbath  observance,  in  Bonny,  Crowthir, 
272  ;  in  Sierra  Leone,  Allan,  2(;3. 

Sacrifice  of  giving,  the,  W.  M.  Taylor, 
430. 

Sailors  neglected  by  Missions,  Tritt'm,  113. 

St.  Barnabas,  a  Missionary,  160. 

Salvation,  two  aspects  of,  Nolle,  101. 

Sanctity,  nature  of  Buddhist  and  Chris- 
tian. Monitr-Williamx.  39. 

Sandwich  Islanders  establish  Missions, 
(filnuin,  338. 

Sanscrit  language  and  Sir  William  Jones, 
A)imoudi\  172. 

Sceptics  about  Missions,  Lour,  388. 

Scepticism,  nature  of,  Summers,  194. 

Schaff.  Eev.  Philip.D.D.,  LL.D.  Speech  at 
thi.^  Valeiii'vtory  meeting,  463.    , 

School  Board  and  Missions,  cost  of,  com- 
pared, Ardi  n.  213. 

Schools,  astonishing  growth  of  Moham- 
medan. Schreihcr,  21. 

Schreiber,  Eev.  Dr.  Speech  at  Reception, 
on  behalf  of  tierman  Societies,  9  ; 
increase  of  Islam  in  Dutcli 
possessions,  21  ;  Dutch  (jovernment 
tTicouragcs  Missions,  22. 

Scott.  Eev.  James.  Work  in  Zululand. 
309. 

Scriptures,  circulation  of  the,  etc.  See 
Bible. 

Scudder,  Dr.  John.  Ilis  career,  210  ;  his 
family  all  Missionaries.  211. 

Secret  believers  in  India.  Jiurgexs,  209. 

Secretary  cif  the  C'onfcrenee.  See  John- 
ston. 

Secular  education  in  India,  Burgess,  20C. 

Seeker  after  truth,  a,  Summcrx,  193. 

Sekukuni.  King  in  the  Transvaal,  history 
of,  306. 

Self-denial  not  to  be  confined  to  Mis- 
sionaries, Kennedy,  108. 

Self-propagating  Mission  in  West  Africa, 
a,  Croiitlier,   272. 

Self-supporting  spirit  in  Japanese 
Churclics.  Griny,  247. 

Sell,  Eev.  Edward.  B.D.     On  the  rise  of  a 
modern  school  of  Mohammedans,  28. 
Shaftesbury,  the  late  Earl  of.     His  senti- 
ments on  the  opium  trathe,  473. 
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Shanghai,  Mission  in,  James,  227. 

Shan-si  province,  Mission  work  in,  Bailer. 
232. 

Sharp,  Rev.  John.  The  Bible  in  Turkestan. 
324. 

Shaw,  Eev.  Wilfred.  Theoretical  know- 
ledge of  Buddhism  misleadinjr.  C8  ; 
Mission  work  in  Mongolia  and  Corea. 
2:)4. 

Shoolhred.  Rev.  W..  D.D.  Paper  on 
Jaitiisin,  40- -.")(). 

Siberia,  Jewish  Christian  movement  in, 
Duiiloj),  307. 

Si-chuan  province,  Mission  work  in, 
Jia/ier,  232. 

Sierra  Leone,  the  work  of  William  A.  B. 
Jolmson  in,  184. 
Success  of  the  (Jo^pel  in  ;  Sabbath  ob- 
servance in.  2i!3  :  zeal  of  native 
Christians,  264,  Ai'hin. 
A  lady's  tact  and  su'coss  with  children 
in,  411;  practical  education  insti- 
tuted in.  412,  Cron-fher. 

Sikh,  the,  religion  uf  a,  3.5, 

Sikhism,  an  attempted  compromise  be- 
1  vveen  Hinduism  and  Islam,  L'llin- 
tvood,  55. 

Sin  recognised  and  felt  in  India,  Sumniers, 
194. 

Singapore,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  in.  Cool:,  84. 

Slave-traders'  attacks  on  Nyassa  Mission 
stations,  HetJirrtelch,  2^9. 

Slavery,  i^  sin  and  punishment,  Col.  Wil- 
'iain.<i,  135. 
Abjlition  of,  in  Africa.  Charters,  2S0. 
Abolished  in  Brazil,  Van,  Orden,  3.5ii. 
The  (luestion  of,  in  Madagascar,  Clark, 
29S. 

Slav3S,  freed,  education  of,  in  Brazil,  Van 
Orden,  357. 
Missions  in  East  Africa  as  refuges  for, 
2S(> ;  attention  to  released,  287,  Wake- 
Held. 

Smith,  George,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  Missions  a 
Imndicd  years  ago  and  now,  I'O. 

Smith,  Rev.  George.  On  practical  iluddh 
ism  in  South  China,  <)6  ;  Confucian- 
ism and  its  hold  on  the  intellect  of 
China.  67. 

Smith,  Rev.  Judson,  D.D.  Difficulties  and 
encouragements  of  Mission  work  iu 
China,  222— 224. 

Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  a,  127. 

Soudan,  the,  its  vast  extent ;  a  solitary 
worker  in,  270,  Guinness. 

South  Africa.    Sec  Africa. 

South  America.     See  America. 

South  American  Mission,  the ;  origin  oi: 
the  Society,  352  ;  its  early  and  presen: 
work,  G54,  Fife. 

South  Sea  Islands,  first  band  of  Mission- 
aries to  the,  Mac/a  riant,  336. 


Spanish  Jews  in  Turkey,  318. 

Spoke  discovers  Vii-toria  Xyanza,  276. 

Spurgeon,  Rev.  C.  H.  Letter  to  the  Vale- 
dictory meeting,  452. 

Stanley  and  Livingstone,  Charters,  281  ; 
Post,  321. 
And  the  King  of  Uganda,  478. 
His  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin 
Pasha,  Chart,  r.^.  2S3. 

Stevenson.  Rev.  William.  Hinduism  :  its 
rclatinii  to  Buddhism,  and  its  social 
power,  71. 

Stirum.  Count  van  Limburg.  Testimony  to 
the  work  of  Dr.tch  Missionaries,  31  ; 
conduct  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions 
towards  Protestant  Missions,  8S. 

Stock,  Mr.  Eugene.  Zeal  of  tiic  early  Mis- 
sionaries to  be  imitatal,  157  ;  the 
Victoiii  Nyan/.a  ^Mission,  275 — 27>S. 

Stockhridge  tribe,  Mission  to  the.  Beard, 
348. 

Story  of  Captain  John  Paton  ;  of  a  farmer 
helped  by  a  nobleman,  429,  W.  Jf. 
Taylor. 

Stout.  Kev.  Henry,  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sions in  .Taprm,  81. 

Stronach.  Mri.  Alexander,  testimony  to, 
SiC(iit.<iiii.  '.VM. 

Stuart.  Bishop.  D.D.  Work  of  the  C.M.S. 
auKin.g  the  .Maoris,  330 — 332. 

Students  in  Japan  impressed  by  the  Gos- 
pel, (rordiU).  251. 

Success  of  Missions,  a  reply  to  scoffers,  5  ; 
cannot  be  tabulated.  Burgess,  206. 

Sammerbell,  Rev.  N..  D.D.  Excuse  for 
Roman  Catholics,  90 ;  call  for  ladies 
to  devote  themselves  to  Mission  work, 
253  ;  Jews  and  the  I^arlv  Church, 
376. 

Summers,  Rev.  E.  S.,  B.A.  Comparative 
progress  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Missions  in  India,  192  ;  the 
moasure  of  success  attained  in  India, 
19:5. 

Sunday  SoiioDl  movement  in  Madagascar, 
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Supernatural,  faith  in  the,  P!ersi)n,  185. 

Sutherland,  Rev.  A.,  D.D.  Development 
and  resul{.s  of  the  Mi-sionary  idea, 
141;  speech  at  the  Valedictory  meet- 
inir,  on  behaif  of  the  foreign  delegates, 
459—461. 

Swanson,  Rev.  W.  S.  Mission  work  in 
China,  229 — 231  ;  on  women's  work 
in  the  Mission-field,  39S— 402. 

Syria  in  its  relations  to  Central  Asia  and 
Central  Africa,  B.>^-f,  320. 
Outlrcik  of  cholera  in,  Post, 387. 
Roman  Catholic  Missions  in,  J*osf,  84. 

Taj  Mr-hal.  the,  410. 

Tanganyika,  specimen  of  Mission  lads  in, 
Drummviid,  280. 

Tartars,  work  among  the,  Baedeker, 
325. 
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Task  of  Modern  Missions,  the,  Jvdson 

Smith,  222. 
Taylor,  Eev.  J.  Hudson.   The  opium  traffic 
in  China,  131  ;  China  as  a  Mission- 
field,  172—177  ;  speech  on  moving  the 
resolution    protesting    against    the 
opium  trade  with  China,  470—474. 
Taylor,  Rev.  W.  J.  B..  D.D.    American  in- 
terest in  Indian  Missions  ;  the  Arcot 
Mission,  210  ;  a  national  Church  in 
India,  211  ;    appeal  for  liberty  to 
native  Churches,  212. 
Taylor,  Bev.  Wm.  M.,  D.D.    Value  and 
success  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  their 
reaction  on  the  Church  at  home,  105  ; 
on  the  Church's  duty  in  regard  to 
Missionary  work,  426 — 431 ;  speech  on 
moving  the   resolution  condemning 
the    '"drink    traffic,"    especially    in 
Africa,  475—477. 
Teachers  wanted  in  India,  Arden,  215. 
Telegrams    to  the  Valedictory  meeting 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbni'Tj, 
Itev.  William  Arthur,  and  Professor 
Charteris,  451. 
Telugu,   American  Baptist    Mission    in, 
215  ;  great  success  of  the  work,  217, 
Arnistrflvr/. 
Tender    memories    of   last    Conference, 

Aberdeen,  164. 
Testaments,  free  distribution  of,  to  the 

Jews,  Milkinson,  372. 
Thompson,  the  traveller,  his  testimony  to 

the  evil  of  the  drink  traffic,  482. 
Thompson,  Bev.  A.  C,  D.D.     Speech  at 
Reception    on    behalf  of  American 
Societies,  7. 
Thompson,  Bev.  B.  Wardlaw.  On  women's 
work  in  the  Mission-field.  409 — 411  ; 
speech  at  the  Valedictory  meeting,  on 
the  Bible  and  Christian  literature  in 
the  Mission-field,  446 — 450, 
Thomson.  Rev.    Alexander,    D.D.     Bible 

Society  work  in  Tuikey,  318 — 320. 
Thomson,  Mrs.  Her  experience  in  Africa, 

416. 
Tierra  del  Fuego.    Darwin's  acknowledg- 
ment  of   Missionary  success    there, 
105. 
"  Times,"  the,  on  the  progress  of  Missions, 

Blackwood,  46y. 
Tinnevelly.   Lesson  of  its  Mission,  Arden, 
214. 
Progress  of  Missions  in,  Hacl<er,  158. 
Tirthankars,  saints  of  the  Jain  relijrion, 

41—43. 
Tomb  to  a  Mohammedan  lady,  a,  410. 
Tract  Society.  See  Eeligious  Tract  Society. 
Traill,  Bev.  John.     Missionary  work  in 

Kajputana,  197—199. 
Translation   work  and  the    Missionary, 

Wardlaw  Thompson,  448. 
Transvaal,  Mission  work  in,  Merenshy, 
306. 


Travaneore,   Medical    Mission  work  in, 
Lowe,  391. 
Missionary  work  in,  Arden,  214. 
Progress  of  Missions  in,  Ilacher,  158. 
Tritton,  J.  Herbert,  Esq.  Commerce  and 

Christian  Missions,  111. 
Turkestan,  the  Bible  in.  Sharp,  324. 
Turkey,  Bible  circulation  in,  Thompson, 
319. 
Spanish  Jews  in,  318. 
Turkish  Bible,  the,  Gilmav,  317. 
-^—  Empire,  Bible  Society  work  in  the, 
316. 
Variety  of  languages  in  the,  316 ;  variety 
of  alphabets  used,  317,  Gilman. 
Turner,  Bev.  F.  Storrs.  The  opium  traffic 

in  China,  132. 
Ubiquity  of  the  Briton,  Ellinwood,  458. 

Of  the  Jews,  Herschcll,  377. 
Uganda,  the  king  of,  and  Stanley,  478. 
Uncivilised  Baces,  the  li(iuor  traffic  with, 

Gn  inn  ess,  479. 
Underbill,  Dr.    Address  at  Public  Recep- 
tion of  Delegates,  3  ;  commerce  and 
Missions ;     success    of    the   work,  a 
reply  to  scoffers,  5. 
Unhealthy  regions,  are  they  to  be  aban- 
doned by  Missionaries?    JJrnmmond, 
279. 
Union  in  the  Conference,  Ellinnood,  456, 

In  the  Missions  to  Japan,  Gring,  247. 
United  Church,  a,  Gordon,  439. 

In  Japan,  a,  \\arrtn,  242  ;   Gring,  247. 
United  Committee  for  the  prevention  of 
the    demoralisation    of  the    native 
races  by  the  liquor  traffic,  the,  127. 
United  Presbyterian  Church  (Scotland), 
experience  of  the  inliuence  of  Foreign 
Mission  work  upon  the  Home  Church, 
James  Brown,  93 . 
United  States,  number  of  Women's  Mis- 
sionary I5oards  in  the,  8. 
Character  of  the  delegates  from,  Mathc' 
son,  45;{. 
Unity  in  Christ,  the  want  of  the  day, 

Wrbb-Prploe,  421. 
Unity   manifested    in    the   Mission-field 
needed  at  homCj  Croasley,  291. 

outwardly  not    essential,     Gordon, 

439. 

realised,  Wigram,  7. 

in  (Uvtrsity,  Br.  Tliompson,  8. 

Vahl,  Dean.     Roman  Catholic   Missions, 

78. 
Valedictory  meeting,  speeches  by  :  Canon 
Fleming,  443  ;  Wardlaw  Thompxon, 
446;  James  Johndon,  450;  1£.  M. 
Matheson,  453  ;  F.  F.  EUinieood, 
B.D.,  454;  A.  Sutherland,  B.B., 
459 ;  a  H.  Bappard,  461  ;  A. 
Boegner,  462  ;  Philip  Sehaff,  B.D., 
463  ;  F(irl  if  Aberdee.i,  463. 
Valentine,  Dr.  His  work  at  Jeypore, 
Loice^  390. 
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Van  Orden,  Rev.  E.     Abolition  of  slavery 
in  Brazil,  356  ;  Mission-work  in  Brazil, 
357. 
Vedic  period,  the,  Ellinwood,  51. 
Vice,  the  encouragement  of.     See  Licen* 

sing  of  Sin  in  India. 
Victoria,  Empress  of  Germany,  ackncKv- 
ledgmcnt  of  vote  of  sympathy  sent 
by  Conference,  189. 

Queen,  telegram  in  reply  to  vote  of 

sympathy,  203. 
Victoria  Nyanza  Mission,  the,  StocTi,  275. 
Victoria  Nyanza  lake,  discovery  of,  Stiwk, 

276. 
Vishnu,  Gautama,  one  of  the  incarnations 
of,  52;  Krishna,  another  incarnation, 

54.  Ellin  wood. 
Wade,  Rev.  T.  R.,  B.D,     Missionary  work 

in  Northern  India,  195 — 197. 
Wakefield,    Rev.    Thomas.      Missionary 

enterprise    in    Eastern     Equatorial 

Africa,  283—287. 
Wa-Nyika  race,  Missions  to  the.   Wake- 

Jield,  285. 
Walker,  Mr.    On  consecrated  commerce, 

138. 
War  of  Independence,  incident  in  the, 

Suthrrland,  460. 
Warren,   Rev.   C.   F.     Mission   work  in 

Japan,     238 — 243  ;     women's    work 

among     women    in    Japan,    402 — 

404. 
Wealth,    Mohammedan    destruction    of, 

Post,  27. 
Webb-Peploe,     Rev.    W.    H.      On     the 

results    of     the    Conference,    421 — 

426. 
Welch,  Professor  R.  B..  LL.D.     Missions 

in  North   and    South  America,  351. 
Wesleyan  Mission  in  South  Africa,  Lones, 

178. 

revival,  results  of  the,  99. 

West  Africa.     See  Africa. 

Western  influence  on  Japan.      GuUch, 

244. 
Whitehead,  Rev.  Silvester.      The  opium 

tradr,  128. 
Widow's  mite,  a  (an  incident  in  Japan), 

247. 
Wife  of  a   Missionary,  influence    of   a, 

]\'(U-dl(()r  Thfi)nj)st>n,  409, 
Wigram,  Rev.   F.  E.    Speech  at  Public 

Reception    of      Delegates,    6  ;     his 
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